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1 he In-til life then adioinneil. 
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REPORT OF THE ( 'OrXCTL FOR THE YEAR 1927. 

Tx presenting its Report for the vear 1927. th<* Council is able again to record 
satisfactory progress. 

It has every reason to believe that a further advance has been made in the 
recognition of the Institute's work as of public utilitv. while the value of Anthro- 
pology as a subject of research, an intellectual discipline, and a science of fundamental 
importance in its pra< tieal application to affairs. <•< mtinues to gain wider appreciation. 
This is shown more particularly m the i 1 1 < leasing interest taken by the general 
public in the broader aspects of investigation into tin* history and culture ol Eurlv 
Man. and in the ethnological aspect of problems arising out of the administration 
of the affairs of the peoples of non-European culture. 

The Council must once more place on record its indebtedness to the Trustees 
of the Laura Spelman Rotketellei Trust for their generous financial assistance bv 
which it Ini' been possible to extend tin- Institute's woik in a manner which the 
ordinary funds at its disposal would not permit. In this connection attention mav 
he called to the improvement, in the Library service made possible by the engage- 
ment of a Librarian, the size ol the Journal and number of illustrations, tin* 
enlaigement of Man. and the annual issue of special publications 

Before passing to the record of the year's work, the (.'uuncil would wish to 
express its regret at the lesignation of Dr. F. ('. Shrubsall from the office of 
Ilonoraiv Treasurer, owing to the pressure of other duties, after seven years' 
service. His long experience ol the management of the Institute's affaiis and 
intimate acquaintance with its work have enabled him to guide the financial policv 
of the Institute with conspii nous success at a time when, owing to the pun base of 
new premises, lieavv demands were made upon the readiness and foresight ot those 
responsible foi the administration ol the Institute. For this the Council and the 
Institute as a whole are deeplv indebted to Di. Shrubsall. 

The Membership of the Institute shows a net increase of i?S during the vear - a 
figure which is disappointing when loinpaied with those of leceht vears. The low 
figure L however due to the huge numbei ol d e 1 1 h s and resignations, and the 
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fact that 09 new Fellows were elected, as agaimt n m 
eminently satisfactory. The detail' are as follows • - 
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Tlii- billowing have been elected Tl< «n<>! .t r \* Fellows ■ l)i. Snouelc Hurgionje 
.uni t In Iii'V. (I A. .Tunoil. 

Among tho-i' of whom tin- < 1 • • a 1 1 1 is recorded with regret are : — 

Dr R. W TV] kin i elected Issn): Dr. Manouviii'r (Isst’i) : Dr. John 
TW.ilr.- (l!il!t) : sit- Philip Hamilton (iri«-rson (1911): Dr. K. S. 1 Tai tl.i tt< l 
(R s 97): Sir 11. IT. Johnston (lsf-i-'t): Mr. Edwin Random (lsdS): Rev. ff. 
1 f ut i liih'on (lS9s) : Mi. \V. .T. Knowles (lddl) : and Mr. Y. H. Ferguson ( 1922). 

Tlio Coiini il has aDo been infoinii-d ol tin 1 drat h' ol Professor M. Benedict 
(l' s 92 . d 1920) and Professor ("b-ilatid (1*92 : d. 1919). tint pin ioti-k repm t *•< i. 


Premises. 

No nt tf nipt has been made to dispose of anv of the accommodation which 
might lie made avail. il >!*■ for lotting in tin 1 Institute's premises since the tenatu v of 
tin- Kim'i'iiic- Education Society terminated. The additional rooms liavc been found 
r>f gtc.it us.- when it lias keen nceessary to hold two meetings simultaneously, for 
small exhibitions specimens, additional reading rooms, and tor other purposes. 
Due room is being adapted tor use as a lantern-slide and photograph room. 
Ai ronnnodation lias aDo been provided for the secretarial work of the Folk-lore 
Soi iety. and the Rent me Room < ontinues to be Used by the British Philosophical 
Society olid the British P'Vi hologieal Sor iety. The books of the latter Society 
lontimie to be accommodated in the Library and are available to the Fellows of 
the Institute for i oiMiltutinn. Dp to the present the tinarn ial position ha- been 
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Midi .1 1 to warnin' tlir intention of the additional -p,t' <■ ihiis utibz 1 il. but should 
there l *»’ any diau^r in tlm situation owing. fur instance. tu tin- lap-e nf tin’ L.mr.i 
Spelman Rockefeller subsidy. t should hr no dilheultv in adding to icwnuc by 
lotting the whole or part of this accommodation. 


Ilorsiv, Frxii. 

I hiring tho war a slight tcdui H<>u Ini' been mad'' in tin' ammiui of ih*- d*dn it 
mi tho Housing Fund, whuh now stands ,u L>7 l 17'. t</. Tim Council would lie 
glad if a further effort, could lie made to dear the account. The supplementary 
appeal issued at tin' end of last war produced a further sum of 119 :j>. ul 1927. 


I’l lU.li AlloNs. 

Two part.- "f the Jmiiiinl were i"Ued dining tin' war. vol. Ivi (ul and 
vol. lvn (i). Oilin' sales realized til-") for vol. 1 vt tii) and VI L :>< > lor vol. l\n n), 
<is against £H>2 and fill. Tim oltiw sales of Mon realized L 1 7' » Id', hi.. 
as against tilts 12'. in the preceding year. A reference to tin- Revenue Account, 
will show that the total receipts for Mon (sales and .'uh'eriptions) were '21 Ri as 
against tdld (.is. ln</. in 1920. when receipts and expenditure practically ha la need. 
The publication of ten enlarged monthly numbers during 1927 has increased the 
cost for the war to c.1>7. tlm Moe ae ( omit thus showing a detieit ot '291. 

In the coming war it will In- possible to ensure that the publication of Mini 
should not be :i serious charge on the general revenue of tlm Institute by adjusting 
the issue of enlarged numbers according to tlm receipt', and. if necessary, by 
utilizing the allocation from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Grant. The polii y of 
enlarging Mnii. however, has been fully justified by results; and it is hoped that 
it will not he necessary to restrict it unduly. Indeed, the publication of double 
numbers of Man. at frequent intervals lias added much more than proportionately 
to its value. It has made possible tlm ready issue of urgent or topical matter and 
has reduced delav in the rotation of printing papers which, however valuable tlmv 
may be, do not demand immediate publication. Lt would, tlmrelore. be unfortunate 
if these advantages were lcmr. The Oouneil. therefore, urges Follows to help m 
increasing the number of subscribers and tlm sales in order to avert the uecessitv 
of reverting to the former conditions of publication. 

In regard to " Occasional i’ubheation.s. tlm second part ot Mr. Frankfort s 
Sfnilws ul Enihj Pollen/ of tin A i or Ln-it has been published during th< • 
year. The fact that the estimate for printing was largely exceeded owing to 
circumstances which could not be foreseen, has made it imcessarv to postpone the 



f, Rf I'ljtt oft!" I'd’iin.il P>! tl"~ It'ir ! ‘r*— i . 

I, -111* Ilf Plotec.'siil P.U'i'tl' 'monograph I'll h'ljln-Sii lull Si 'ill' will'll had all".ld\ 
ini'ii ,n • I- pit'll fur pnblieat inn. until ni'M vear . 1 

T\\ I'lvr nu it it hi v number' "I th'* linhim h<i\i' I u ■* * n i"tn ( 1 during tin 

\ H,ir. Sir |(u h.ir'l P*' til | >1 • ■ iimtuine-' t" .li t a- I'. iit"r-iu • liu‘ 1 . ■ 1 i "t *■< l b\ an 
Ti i< 1 1 <i u Vlvnot-v Ivlifur ,i 1 1< 1 hv Mr. (tldliam. "It" It.i-. a< i.eple.l that "fit' left 
\-,i . ,i 1 1 1 h\' t h ' 1 l.ini ‘iiti'il ih'.ith nl Mr S. M. Kilw.inli-. mi .l.mnarv Rt. I'.i-’i. Mu' It 
\ , 1 1 1 i.i I > l< ■ in tit t be.nmg 1 1 1 >< 1 1 1 th'' an Ineologt eptgtaphv. .uni ft htiologv "I fmlia 
a pj’i'.i r- in t hf page' "I t hi' p 'rtu; In ,i I. ,i ni i till* t i nun 1 1 u uulrl i fin i ti< 1 l‘ "Ih iu that 
.i I t h< > i m J i I'Mii'i! Iruin Kninhav. ~-i 1 1 >^i ript mu- atf rcieived at- ati'l < "pif- may Im 
I'ht.iiiifl ii'"m. thf ntiii e-. of thf I n.'tit ut < • . 


I, \i i: \ SrKI.M \ \ l.“ni KH'F.l.i 1 t: 1 1 1 - \ \ i , 

P 1 1 »- t Inn 1 1 1 1 - 1 i In if ut ut t lif I, a in a Spr Inin n lun kf 1 • ■ 1 1* • r (Rant u a>< lul \ rn i'ih’iI, 

1 1 1 a 1 1 1 iii la in 'with thf pi.'\ mil' ilfi huh ni thf ( 'until il. it was alloral mi tot hr mlarv 
ot t Ilf lal'iai i.m. fxpfnilit uif mi t Ilf Kiliran’ , anil tu thf Jon, , ml . Mni ' , ami < h raw mm/ 
P> ihhi-ntn ,,,. |r iHU'i hf rr nif nihf t'fil that rhi' grant has been made t" thf In'titut 
on rim ci ni' lirit in that it - h"tt K l ha c.\p -tided mi ativ fxtfti'ioii' of tin 1 In-titute 
work' whiih thf oiilmaty t in • inn* i' nut ailfipiatr to meet : and if may hf recalled 
th.it thf plant tiink thf forni of a lump Mini payable by iii'talments spread over a 
jiftiu'l "f live ye.it.' The siih.'idv will, ihereliuv. cnnif tn an furl in tim year.' ttnif. 
Ilm i.ili|frl u) tlm Trii'tff' ,i' f.\prf"fi| when the grant was made wa ' to stimulate 
the activitle, o| the Institute III tllf hope that at the finl of tile periuil of subsidy 
if iv i mill It ave aft i tneil a poMtiim tn temlef mineees.su rv further finatit ial assistance 
t"M, inK 'tn It ail'lttnmal work ,n ttinv have linen iiiid"t'taken. Although tlm 
K'-ntule li.c ni. fie L'feai propi'f" in tlm last three vcjrs. that point ha' not. vet been 
aft. lineil. 


Kinii\t!\ . 

I he < Iiinii i| leiifft' tn ternt'il tlm loss nl tile services ni Mr. Gordon ('hllr)e "Il 
hi' appointment to the Abercrombie (’hair of AnTneologv in the LTiivorshty of 
Ldinburgh The ( imneil R deeplv imlebterl tn Mr. t'hihle tor his effieient services 
at a time wh'ii the Library was greatlv disorganized bv the removal to new premises, 
The vacancy has been filled bv the appointment of Mr. !’. Gaskin. 

I he Report of thf Librarian is as follows -- 

I Im Librarv eimt.iin' 'ome A. unit book', A. At M t bound periodicals, and .'i.ltud 
pamphlet'. I here an-, in addition, about I'.-Atm unbound periodicals w hieh have 
been catalogued and I. Ann pamphlet' m process of being classified and catalogued. 

1 . 1 |.v Piufes-oi L’ai'iui.'. m tin- imw i,f a [mi tfulm unitaiinm 

nil plate-, wa' puMi'tie I m June. pljs. 
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J lif'. teee.s 'tons for tin 1 year were 4 17 books and pamphlets : ol this number, bd books 
were purchased. The issue.' for 1920—27 were 500. and tor 1927 2S. 9NO. Tin - 
a\ erage number of books on loan at any one time was 2<*u. Fiftv books w ere loaned 
to the Central Library for Students, and 10 books borrowed from that Librarv. 

Ill set' ol periodicals and 92 books have been bound during the year, tile 
in tual number of volumes of periodicals bound being .">R>. 

A Subject-Catalogue to the periodical' is kept bv the Librarian and a Subject 
( atalogue to the books is contemplated. A printed Author-* 'atalogue to the books 
is badly needed, and would prove useful to the Central Librarv tor Students and it - 
associated Libraries, in addition to its use to Fellows of the Institute. 

The number of book' on Eastern and Central Asia and reference book' i' 
smaller than it should be in an anthropological Librarv. On the other hand, 
the Lit irarv is particularly strong m periodical literature, and it is the constant 
endeavour of the authorities of the Institute and their Librarian to trv to i oni- 
plete such sets as may be imperfect. L nfortunatel v ninnv of the back number' of 
these periodicals are difficult of acquisition and e.\|>onsi\e to jaircha'c. 

Luring the past year the Library has afforded facilities for reading, rescan It. 
and information to properly introduced persons who arc not Fellows ol tie 
Institute. 


Mketixos. 

Foul teen Ordinary Meetings and I .'special Meeting have been held during 
the year. ;t' agani't 11 Oidm.irv Meetings in 1929. The lluxlev Meniori.il Lecture 
was delivered bv Dr. Ales llrdlicka at the Rooms ol the Roval Soviet v. on 
Men ember Stir, the subject of the lecture being " The Neanderthal Phase of Man. 


Indian Reseaim h Committee. 

No public meetings of the Indian Research Committee have been held during tin 
year: but the Research sub-committees have eontmued their work. On the 
resignation of Dr. Hall from the ChairiiiaU'hi]). and Mr. F. .1. Richard' from the 
Secretaryship. Professor Seligman was appointed Chairman and Mr. K. de i>. 
Codrington Secretary of the Committee. 


The Edixbl'ruh Leant n. 

The Edinburgh Branch continues to be active under the l liuirniniiship of 
Sir K\erard im Tluirn, and has provided excellent programmes dining the session 
192b 27. l lic membership, however, continues to be inadc<piatc to meet expense', 
and the Council has increased the subside to the linances of the branch. 
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Repo it of the Co’ipc’ 1 fv the >i r m 1827 . 

I>Kf;r,-WfU:h Cave- ( ummittkk 

Till' < nHiimtrn- iiinimut*il to carry ou t h> ■ work of o\ra\ atum m conjunction 
with ,! m h ( 'onmutti'f o| tlm British A"<m lation : but no report has been 

presented bcvond a jno -tatomout. 


Mi \n.i A1 j-.m< i e; 1 vi. Mum, vvi> WrvF.n- Mkmoktat. Mkoyt. 

I J i* ■ [| H \ |. \- Memorial Moil. il for 1 1*227 wa- awarded to Or. Ale- Hrdheka and 
|ir. -iitrd to hmt after tin' di-lniTv of hi.' fluvh'v Mrniori.il Lecture. Tlm Rivpt ; 
Mi llion, il Mod. il for 1027 Ji.i been awarded to Professor Sir \\ . Baldwin Spencer. 
F.R.S.. for Jin field-work in < 'etitral and Northern Australia. 


Affeai Committee. 

Two m.'i'tnm- onlv of this Committee have been Imld durm c; the venr. owm; 
very laj oid \ in d- lav- in socurm; the irrvio" of a Chairman Sir .Arthur Keith 
ha - now eon-ent od to -er\ o, and it i- propose. i to i-,-ue an appeal for funds for research 
on an extended -. ah- u> -non a- the nionipnr appears opportuiip. In the meantime 
a sum of Adnii has hppn contributed hv Dr. Hrdheka to open tlm fund, [t is Imped 
tliar Fellow- will u— > every effort to raise money toward- tin.- object which. if the 
Impe- of the Committee are realized, will afford a sound financial basis for tlm 
promotion of anthropological rescan h. 

Alt In > n iih the plan- of the Committee have not vat attained a stave of maturity 
wdin h warrant- a public announcement. it ha- been decided that, in invitin'; public 
siippojt for anthropohivieal research, -tre-s .-Imuld lie laid on the invent necessity 
of work in the field union; the backward people- before it i- too late, and before 
thnr own -vsteni of culture, upon whic h ativ c (instructive administrative policy 
-hould be ba-ed. has been irretrievably broken down hv contact with Kuropean.-. 
[lie ( oinmitfep will, therefore, regard the promotion, and publication of the result-, 
c.f ethnographical and an fwologieal expeditions a.- the main object of the 
fund. 

[he t < >ii hi 1 1 . havin'; m \icw the proposed object ol tin- fund, ha.- adopted an 
an lia olo';ii al expodition to the Fuvum planned bv Mis.- Caton-Tlmmpson in eon- 
linuation of her work of exe.uation in previon- vears under the Biitish School of 
Archu'dlovv in i-.vvpt. and ha- obtained from tlm Kgvjitiaii (Government a concession 
uiidor which -lie i- now working. Tim main object of the expedition i- to smirch for 
( N 'donee which will -"rve to indicate a date for tlm prehistoric culture of the Favum. 
and demonstrate its relation to the culture of B.idari. The cost of the expodition 
will be LI. uoo. Although the Council has accepted no fiiiancial responsibility for 
tlm expedition, it lias undertaken to assist Miss Cutnii-Tlmnipson in raisin" funds. 
A certain amount has been received, and l)r. liu.-hton Darker has generously offered 
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to contribute P> per cent. on anv amount sul »-.< -L’il no l up to LI. <••••• ■uni n-i cuol 
lll'forc JllJlf ;»Ut ll lll'.xt . The ( 'ouncll Will lie glad t o I ecrlv e ,11 IV fill t ll'-r collt ! i I lilt lull'. 
Subscribers "ill receive ,m allocation ot anv objects iound .uni allotted to the 
expedition hv the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. 


COMMITTEE ox IyIHMMUIAI'IIUAI, Or.-lKC'Is IN PkIVVU-. < >V\ XL KSHIP. 

Lord ( tn-dow has eont inued to a< t a> ( liairmau of t his ( 'onumttee. L’art u ul.u 
have Keen received of a nuiuher ol piivate eolleet ions. some ot w liu h have lieen 
catalogued. 


I VJEE.NATlUNAI. t'aXMlt'.' or A.X'l HKOl’OLOUY. 

The International Congress of Anthmpologv was held at Amsterdam in 
Sept emlier last, and was attended by the President and Professor Klein e as repre- 
sentatives of the Institute. Tile President- also a< ted as tile representative of 
Dre.it Britain, and representatives of several Brit ish I )e pendencies were a Do present . 

Advantage was taken of the exceptionally numerous attendance of Dutch 
anthropologists and the presence of representatives of Berman anthropologv. to 
discuss the question of international relations in anthropology and the Lest method 
of securing the greater efficiency of the Congress as a means of intercourse among 
the anthropologists oE all nations a matter on which the Council of the Institute 
has Been in communication with the International Institute of Anthropology in 
Paris for some time. Various proposals were exhaust iv el v discussed, both informally 
t md in full session, and of these some ate to be brought up lor the consideration of 
the Council of the International Institute before the next Congress is held. 

Howl Cu.m mission on MtsEi M'. 

The Institute lias been invited to give evidence he lure t lie poval < 'omilll"lo|i 
on the National Museum'. A Sul > < onmuttee has drawn up a memorandum whii h. 
when approved hv tile Council, will be forwarded In the ( ommi'sion. I’cprc- 
sentatives ol the Institute will also be heard m evidence. 


IvniNca.iiAi'HirAL Srnvttv or Bimima. 

Representations made to the ( lovenmieiit ol Burma on the desirability o| the 

Ethnographic Survev of that emmtrv have been so tar siieeesslul that the temporaiy 

measures set on loot h>r lollertiug linguistic and ethnographu data and collating 

and digestin''' e.uiv official records are to be continued until the cud of P.Db at 
© © 

least. 
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Treii;>trn Hr pn,i for the i/r-rr 1927. 


TREASURE It'S REPORT FoR Til K YEAR 1927 

[in. accounts lor the vi'iir 'limv a -il i Ltllt e\i e" ol im ome mrr expeie I it Ui i‘. I »u l- I lie 
<i mount is not gieater than tin- propoition that should 1 m- set aside to meet cost ui 
the periodic repainting o| the premises. whu li is essential under the term- o| the 
lease. The increases in the Journal and Man. and the isme of occasional publications 
during the year, n*. well as .some extension ol the Library. have been rendered possible 
through the welcome grant trom the Laura Spehnan 'Rockefeller Memorial Fund. 
This has also enabled the continuance of the services of the Assistant Librarian, which 
have been invaluable for the rearrangement and cataloguing of the Library, and lor 
bibliographical work which Ini' added much to its usefulness to the Fellows of the 
institute. 

There Ini' been a small increase in the income from current subscriptions ^<iii 
with the net gam in membership, but. unfortunately, there Ini' been a small 
fall m the sales of the Journal and of Man. A number of Fellows do not take the 
latter publication, a point to which their attention may be drawn. a< a comparatively 
small increase in the subscribers would go far to remove from the Council any 
anxiety as to the expenditure which may justly be devoted in that direction. 

During the vear it has proved possible to reinvest the mo lie v which had to be 
withdrawn at the time of the change of premises to meet the expenses incurred at 
that. time. The investment takes the form o| 2S0|> If per cent. < 'em er<ion Lo,i h. 
A further sum has been received toward' the Housing Fund, but up to the. present 
the move has 'till impoverished the general funds. 

Thanks are due to Professor Hrdlicka for a generous donation of some 2200 
to inaugurate a fund for the purpose of extending the purposes and influence ol the 
Institute. This has been placed, for the present, to a separate deposit account to be 
drawn on as the aims ot the special Appeal and Research ( ommittee muterializ< . 
Further donations to this and other funds would lie most welcome, but the great cM 
essential is an increase in the number of Fellows, lor the larger the roll the stronger 
and more influential will the Institute become. 


F. C. Shrubsall. 

II on . Tno.-n/cr. 
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ROYAL AXTHlioroLUGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOiM'S FUR 


RIA K\( K 

PAYMENT.''. £ 5 d. 

J.'FM, Hoi -EKEKITM.. Ac .".£11 l> 1 

*’ .locr.xAL " T.'.'.i £ t 

‘•Man" ;»:;t 1" I" 

Sai AR1I> £7i- 111 £ 

Advertimm? II in n 

ntjmi’' ami Parcel- i:s:i ."> i. 

- l KI. El’ll' INK- \NI> TELEGRAM- K! 1 - 

PRINTING. STATIONERY. LI I Pi H 

C a r. , ( i ami Light M £ i 

Lantern. lit. IS 17 0 

INSURANT E — 

Eire ami other £1 £ 7 

Hetk-mptiou u£ Lca-e llliS IS 1 

££.'! I' 11 

SCfc'l RII'TION- 1 <_I OTHER SoEIETIES, 1 III! L( lORl E-, ETC’ N 7, H 

pANk < H WIDE- AND (.'oJlMI'-inN :j ]ll t 

TyI’EWRIXLH ;j i;j (1 

Travelling •£ in r, 

Auditor-’ Em - r, 7 , o 
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ol TeaHI £ £ (I 

SEN Dlllt.- |7 7, ;; 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE YEAR 1927. 


ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ 

5. 

d. 
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s. 

d. 

Balance Brought Forward, 1st January, 1927 
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4 

0 
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4 

17 
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Advertising 
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0 
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17 
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THE YEAR 1927 — continued. 
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ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d. 
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ACCOUNT. 
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SPECIAL 
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THE YEAR 1927 — continued. 


INSTRUMENT ACCOUNT. 
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MARKINGS ACCOUNT. 
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£209 o 2 
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£ s. fl 

Donations IS 3 o 

£18 3 o 
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THE IXTROIHVTIGX < »F CTYILIZATloX IXT< » BRITAIX. 

By Harou' J. E. Peake. M.A . E.S.A. 

A year ago I Tout ,i' thi‘ -ubjpLt "t my addles' " Tin.- Beginnings of Civilization. 1 
which [ defined as the passage from tile dependence upon natural supplies to the 
production of tood and oilier commodities. The results of my investigations went 
to show that such civilization aro'i in tie- Xear Last. more probably in Asia than 
in Arrieu while there weie indication' that its siun e 'liould be looked for in Syria, 
or m the mountainous region immediately to the north of that i ountry. As far 
a' we can penetrate the past in that part of the world, we find the growers of grain 
were notters. and not wholly unfamiliar with the art of metallurgy. The inference 

x’ 

is that in thi' quarter the arts of agriculture and of pot-making arose almost simul- 
taneously. and that these were followed, after but a 'hort interval or tune, hv the 
use of gold and copper. 

The first two arts were introduced at an early uate into many of the Isles of the 
Aegean, almost certainly from the south-west corner of Asia Minor, and a little later 
into Thessaly, probably from some other part of the same country. Before 3000 Ba. .. 
it would seem, both these arts were introduced into the Danube basin, together 
with a knowledge of metal.- Our fellow Professor V. Gordon Childe has suggested 
that those who introduced these arts into Hungary and Transylvania came thither 
be river and sea. probably from Xortli Syria but i think it more probable that 
rh. v set out on their voyage iruin some Asiatn port on the Xorth EEgean. Be this 
a- e mav. we iim! at an early date settlements of grain-growers, using ornaments of 
(•upper, at various point' above the iron Gate, and it. is significant, as Childe has 
pointed out. that their most important Settlements were m close proximity to deposits 
ot gold, copper and cinnabar. 1 

- ./, .re. K ■/. AhhtCj . ln-t.. K li. 1027. pp I!' 

- Peake. 11.. and Fleure. H. .!.. /7e ' ’ -r/ a...' - "J 1 lt>r l'.,: ~>i nt ~ at> / C',//. / s. eh. i : 
ufj Kt. ij'. i h. '. ^Oxford. POET.' 

: (.inkle. V. Gordon The i)anub< Thomughtai ■■ and ilie Beginnings ot Cn llizatnm in 
Kmnpe"; Anllynily. i. pp. 70 -S2 ; bn-ut '■} C -i itr.'ition. London. 1027. p. 175. 

1h- Aryan'. London, loin pp. 127 -0. 

1 Childe. V. i airdnii. •• Th- lUnub. Tlioniught.ue.'' - I- ■ PP- SI. S'2. and map on p. No. 
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Professor C’liilde has shown us in his most useful volumes how these peasants 
spread to the north-west, handing on their culture, apparently, to some of their 
neighbours, who had hitherto lived in a state of epipalteolithic savagery. He has 
also shown how. as they left behind them the gold and copper deposits of East 
Hungary and Transylvania, they seem to have lost their knowledge of metal, which 
had been used rather for ornament than for the serious occupations of life. Thus, 
bv the time that these peasants had reached Moravia, they were in a neolithic state 
of civilization. From Hungary and Moravia these peasants spread in several direc- 
tions — to Switzerland, to the Oder and to the Rhine, and Chile le has traced them, 
with their characteristic pots of spiral-meander ware, or bn nd-kcrainik. a- far as 
the Hesbaye in Belgium, in the neighbourhood of Liege, where their civilization, 
first brought to light by M. cle Puydt . 1 has been termed Omalian by our Honorary 
Fellow Professor A. Rutot . 2 To-day it is possible to trace these peasants a stage 
farther, for Dr. J. H. Holwerda has shown me. in the Museum at Leiden, two pots of 
distinctively Danubian type that he has found in a neolithic settlement near Caberg, 
not far from Maestric-ht. These Danubian peasants seem to have spread where the 
loess provided a suitable soil for their crops, and their farther advance towards the 
'hore of the North Sea seems to have been hindered by a stretch of sandy soil, unsuit- 
able for cultivation, that lay between La Hesbaye and the sea. This broad belt of 
uncultivatable land seems to have prevented the elements of civilization reaching 
our land by this route. 

Childe has also indicated another route, this time by sea. by which civilization 
spread along the Mediterranean . 3 and our Fellow Dr. H. Frankfort has recently 
given us evidence as to the port of departure, and indicated the period at which it 
first took place . 4 He has shown us that a number of villages grew up at the head 
of the Gulf of Corinth, inhabited first by neolithic peasants from Thessalv, subse- 
quently joined by people from the east of that country, who brought in the painted 
Dhimini ware, and lastly by Cycladic folk, who had earlier landed in Argolis. founded 
Tiryns. and then moved on to Corinth and other sites in that neighbourhood. He 
has shown us that a culture, containing these three elements, was carried down the 
Gulf of Corinth as far as the island of Levkas, and has given us good reason for 
believing that traders set sail thence on their way to the coast of Italv bv Molfetta 
and Matera. Further, he has shown us that they sailed along the south Italian 


1 f’uvilt. Mari el ile. Funds de ca banes neolithiepies du Xi\a et de Ba-enae. ' Bull St r 
tl Anthi'/p. Brnx . l!*04. Mem. iv : " Funds de cabane- neolithic jiies de la He-bave." ihitl l'cotj 
pp. bO- Si ; " Le band de c abane neolithicjue cleeouvert a Lieee." < '.-II. Cungr. tk la Fitlirat,,,,. 
archioloiji'pie a hi-tonqnc tk IkUjtqtK . 1(100. 

Rutot. A.. Notions preliminaires >U r |e neolithiepie." Hull. Sur. tTAnthrup. Brux 10of> 
pp. -■! -*) : •• Escpiisse dune olas-itu at ion de 1‘epocpie neolithiciue on Frame et en Bel-umie “ 
Rev. PrlhiA.. 1007. pp. 113-1-1. 

3 ( hade. \ . * .onion. Dan'n of Eitriipetth Civilization, i h. \i. 

4 Frankfort. Dr. H.. .S’fW.'o Early Pottery in tin. Smr Ea-t. d. London. 1027. pp. 120-3,7 
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coast to Sicily, where they founded a number of settlements, the most important of 
which lay where M egara Hyblcea afterwards arose. 

Frankfort has pointed out that these traders carried goods from Hissarlik II. 
which he thinks reached the Adriatic by an overland route : that they sometimes 
did 'O is clear from the discovery by our Honorarv Fellow Dr. Paolo Orsi, at 
Castelluccio in Sicily. 1 * of a curious knobbed bone object, almost an exact replica 
of on- found by Sehliemann in Hissarlik. and which Frankfort assigns to the second 
plia-i- of the second city. The discovers’ of this knobbed bone object gives us some 
indication of the date, for the second phase of Hissarlik II must have come to an end 
approximately at the clo'e of the Harlv Minoan period, which mav be dated at 
22nn or 21bn me. The presence ot Dhimini ware, or of potterv influenced bv that 
waiv. on all the site' mentioned, makes it likely that thi' trade began some little 
tint- .ifter the beginning of the second period in Thes'alv. now usually placed about 
2<>ni‘ iii . "We may then dace this trade as having taken place between 2100 and 
2 ldo 

There aie many indications that about this time, or soon afterwards, this line 
ot trade was continued from N< ily to the Ligurian coast of Italy, to the south of 
Frau e. to the south-east ot Spain, and to the south of Portugal. The 'light traces 
o: the':- connections have not. as yet, been well worked out : but. as Cliilde and 
Fiankfoit have pointed out. the presence at Nora, m Portugal, of an ivory knob.- 
like that found in hoard L at Hissarlik. shows us that products of JEgean culture 
were reaching the Atlantic coast during the third phase of Hissarlik II. while a 
Srgm-nted stone bead from Palmella. 3 ot LAI. II type, indicate-' that this trade 
had begun well before the close of the Daily dlinoan period. That by this means 
th- knowledge of metal, as well a- of pottery and of agriculture, was introduced 
intf« the Iberian peninsula seems to be fairly well established. 

Professor P. Boseh-Gimpera lias shown that at this time there were two small 
centres in the Iberian peninsula in which copper was worked and used, one in the 
south-ea't ot Spain, at and near El Argar. which mav be termed the Almeiian 
culture, and another in South Portugal, where copper ores also occur, which we 
mav call the Lusitaniun cultured Boscli-Gimpera i' inclined to see in those two 
culture' the independent rise of civilization among the epipalaeolithic Capsians, 
but in the light of the* evidence' already e-ited it 'oeiii' more likelv that we have 
at these two spots centres of civilization introduced from the .F.gean region bv 
the routes we have trac ed, but developed on their own regional line's by the' Cap'iun 
inhabitants of the district. 

1 1 Ir-i. 1’.. " La nee rope do si* ula < If 1 '.istellm c n >. Hull, fill ■ th . I tut.. 1 S02. p. 7. 

- 1 Illicit'. V. ( ionlon. Dmrti. t/r . p 1 1'.C tig. 2S i3) : Frankfort. H . op. W/.. p. 13.7. 

' ( hilcle. V. Gordon, op. re/., p. 110. 

1 Boseh-Gimpera. P.. "I.a migration de- tip— Hi'pamepus. &e.." /?• r. .1 rrh. xxii. 1 027. 
pp. 101-209. 
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Between these two culture-zone-, the Almerian and the Lu-itaman. b<vL very 
-mall during Earlv Minoan times, we tind a civilization developing, which Bu-eh- 
Gimpera calls the cave civilization do i/iottn). Most of the ••l-ne-nr- of 

this civilization are. as he has shown, clearly of Capstan origin. d’h>* p* opl- a. re 
ignorant of metal, or. at least. po?-es-ed no such tools or weapons. It !■= ins -min 
whether thev strew grain, though, a- we shall see later, it seems probable that rh.-v 
were not wholly ignorant of the art of agriculture : and they made round ootr* ry. 
based on leather models. decorated chieflv bv attaching a band of clav arounu their 
pot- a few niches below the rim. and making finger-tip impressions in tin- ' and. 
Thi- culture extended over liearlv the whole of the Iberian pemn-ula. u >:i ■ the 
south-west near Seville to the north-west of Catalonia, and spread thence ov? the 
south of France from the eastern Pyrenees to the .slopes of the Maritime Alps. 
Whether it extended farther north, up the valleys of the Rhone and til-- No me. 
is not clear from any published evidence : but. as we shall see later, then- are other 
wares found to the north and north-east, which may well he derived from this 
finger-tip ware., which Bosch-Gimpeia has called ceram tqur-ui'ntt. 1 

A further advance of trade, or. perliap- a spread of population, seems t<> have 
followed closely upon the introduction of civilization to the Atlantic sea-board. 
The main evidence for this rests upon the distribution of dolmen-, a very contro- 
versial subject, ilr. E. Thurlow Leeds- has contended that the dolmen- arose in 
Portugal, as substitutes for cave burial-places, and that thence this form of tomb 
■spread in every direction. While it is permissible to disagree with thi- view «- to 
the origin of the dolmen, and to doubt whether ail such structures were derived 
from the Portuguese models, there seems little doubt that the dolmens found m 
Brittany. Guernsey, and Denmark are so derived, since potterv. showing maik<-d 
atlmities to the dolmen wares of Portugal, ha- been found in the megaiithie tom! is 
in these regions. 3 There is also good reason for supposing that the dolmen- of 
Ireland and the west of Britain are due to a like origin. On the other hand. The 
tombs of similar type found north of the Caucasus and in the Crimea mav wMi 
have had another origin. 

The last statement may seem to -upport the idea of independent invention, but 
I do not wish to be understood to advocate that view in this case. I haw.- recentlv 
become convinced that there i- much to be .-aid for a view that I put forward 
tentatively in 1010. 4 that the dolmen arose from the cist found in vorv earlv times 
in the Cyclades. The dolmens of Portugal, however, have elements m common 

.Bn. h-euuiptr.i. 1'.. .iiu l isena-llaieK .1. tic ■ . .. - Etude- -ur k- m "Jit hi pie et l'cnvi/hUn 
' a bran. (.. litc. Authi up.. logo. up. I>1 1-04. 

Lee k. K. Xhurlutt, " Tin- Dolmen- ami .Megaiithie Tombs of Spam and I’ortnv.i:." Auk.. 
Ix.s. HlZO. pp. Zul-go 

J Clnlde, X. (lordor.. lhi.tf. 

' .Hiii'. xvi. p t.s. 


■ in. p. Z74. 
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;th tiic oL tk* Me-ara plain and other parts of biete. derived. as Sir Arthur 

In aii" inn -ugge-ted. from the early Libyan house . 1 * Form- intermediate between 
these thuloi .oid the ('ycladie ci-t were found hr Mr. Seager at Mochlo-'- and I am 
-uggesting that thi-~ type of "rave, used for multiple huriaK was carried westward 
by tht' tr.idei' > >t whom I have spoken, and developed into rock-cut tombs in Sieilv . 3 
into the >. oi Pantellana . 4 * * * * * the imrtiyl" of Sardinia . 0 and into the eupola-tombs 
and dolne n- h>nnd in Spain and Portugal . 0 

About the -anm tilin'. <. wladie trader- mtioduced their iorm of ei-t burial into 
the Doinu/ region of South Ku-da.' ami from these developed tile larger ei-t-. of 
wood or oi rough -tone, which have been met with in the Kuban valley and in the 
< ’am asm. Tim-. 1 would -ugge.-t. very -imilar -tructures arose m two region- m 
imitnrion of a common prototype. W hether in Portugal the dolmen i- the predec'-or 
"t the cupola-tomb, as has been assumed on typological ground- by most writer-, 
i- open to ipie-tion. as Lhilde lia- pointed out. 15 Sim e the i upol.i-tomb- are lound 
nearer to the -ca. by wliii h the new-, hums had an ived. and the dolmen- are farther 
inland, w is possible that the-e cupola-tonibs were introduced into the peninsula in 
imitation ot tile Cretan thuloi. while the dolmen- are -imnle imitation- of the-e by 
the poor and more primitive- inhabitants of the interior. 

Be tin- a- it m.iv. the > u-tom of burying tin- dead m dolmen-, the potter'- art. 
the element- of agiieultuiv. and. perhaps, a limited knowledge ot copper, seem to 
have been carried from Portugal to Brittany, and thence to Denmark: a branch 
line led from Brittanv to (Guernsey, and apparently to Ireland and the west of Britain. 
That the -imilarity of design, used in Portugal and Ireland about this time, denotes 
a i onnection between these two countries has been made clear to us bv our 
Honorary Fellow M. Salomon Beinacli." 

Though elements of culture reached Ireland and the west of Britain in this wav, 
w,- have no evidence that this trade touched the greater part of England. In fact, 
cultural connections, other than dolmens, are almost absent in the we-t of England 
ami in Wales, and are far from clear in Ireland, though pottery of the Portuguese 
megalith type has been found by our Fellow Professor T. H. Bryce m the megalithic 
t' >mb- shat he opened in the I-le < >t Allan. 10 Britain was. for the most part if not 

1 Kv. !>. Sir Arthur. "The K irly Nilotic . Libyan and Kaynnau Relation' with Mmn.m 
> mm." A.. ... Ho,/. Antin',,.,. lv. up. 2P2- i. 

- s Maer. 1!. B.. Exeac.it-oi,* In tht lAnnl ,4 J lorMo*. Bo-toil. 1*^1—. 

i ’i et . T. Thr Sto , />, ./•:. A\H - ■ I* A’l- ‘Wold. l'.'Oli. lie. gl'i. p till’,. 

1 !‘ / . tiLf. M». p. l’~4. 

■ t'.i! . fi'j. ST. ji. 227. 

► Mn-rg. Nil.-. Ll ,U-;i:-„t, r , ... I, ... .( II", .in.. Halle, U'gl. up. l:, g7. 

1 Inkle. V. Cordon, D'li't . t'r.. pp. 11-3-1 

' I hiM, . V. Cordon. ■■.! . p. 1 1°. 

' Rem.., h. S.. "The K.vora Formt. Pin -l/.Oe. -/ear,... v. R'2.>. pp. 133—34. 

10 Cr\ , e. T. 11 . ” t hi th, Cairn- of Arran. I ' s< .1 nlv/. s,'-./.. xxxvi. l'aoii. pp, T -4 — 1 1 — i . 
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entirely, neglected by these influences, h »r the dolmens of "Wales and the west may 
l'*e only relatively late introduction' from Ireland. 

We must now turn to the evident e from our own land, and especially from England. 
It has long been taken for granted that civilization, as I have defined it. reached 
the British Isles with the dawn of the Neolithic Age. and. as we shall see. this belief 
is now amply justified. ( >ur evidence for this age i-. however, derived very largely 
from isolated finds of flint implements, some highly finished, such as polished flint- 
celts and finely chipped knives or daggers, most of which have been found without 
association', and which, in the aggregate, weigh a great many toils. In addition 

to these. \\v have a number of long harrow', some of which have yielded pottery, 

mostly in a fragmentary condition, and a tew isolated pot', again usually without 

association'. Dwelling site' of thi' period have rarvlv been met with, arid of 'lick 

a' have been explored, most have been found in a veiv imperfect condition. Only 
two really typical settlements have been met with j' yet. One of these was dis- 
covered in 1 hi is and HmiP. by Mr. and Mrs. < 'unnington. at Knap Hill overlooking 
the \ ale of Pewsey. 1 The other, at Windmill Hill near Aveburv. is being explored 
most thoroughly by our Fellows Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Keiller. and the result' of 
this work cannot well be published until the excavations have been completed. 

< Mir knowledge, therefore, of the Neolithic Age in Britain is necessarily very limited. 

Tin- poli'hed-.'Tonc celts of Britain, though collected in vast number', have not 
yet received the detailed study that they deserve, and much investigation is required 
before we can place them with pre< i'ion in their true chronological order or determine 
tile various regional types. Some years ago I)i. Aheig made a study of the flint 
celts of Northern and Western Europe.- and hi- view was that the types found in 
Britain were similar to tho-e of north-east- France and Belgium, and that in form 
they were derived from the unpolished (.’ampigniaii pick. That the shape of the 
early polished celt of this area was derived from an epipakeolithic predecessor is 
likely enough but it seems impossible that the whole complex of British Neolithic 
civilization, including the arts of pot-making and agriculture, arose independently 
m a country -o far removed from the regions in which edible grains grow wild. It 
is impoitaiit tor our purpose, however, that the type of polished-stone celt is found 
distributed over north-east France and Belgium, the area in which has been found 
a civilization, sometimes called Fampignian. and bv Bosch-Fimpera /e ricilisutiini <ln 
Hh.r.3 

The use of the term Fampignian is somewhat unfortunate. It has been u-ed to 
describe a certain type of unpolished celt or pick, to denote a certain culture with 

1 f unmngton. Mr-, M. E.. ■ Knap Hi!! Camp. U i/K AkJi. Mug., xxxvii. lull. pp. 42-r;.'). 

- Aberg. Nils. Stwlifr CjJi-ir tltn V ngre riUninldtrn i Xunlmi r«7i YudeiDopu . Xorrkoping. 1U12 

3 Bosch-Compera. I’., and Serru-Rdfol. ■). lie < Etudes sir le neolithiquo et I'. neolithique eu 
franr-e, R tx . Anthrup . I!l2r>. p. ;iiil ; 10211. pp. :i2o ti ; ill e y icon ilti Yurge«rhirht<-. Bd I V. 

1 tr.inkri-i, h. B. NVohthuum 
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an ill-defined area, and to mark a period when the Campignian pick was used but 
the polished < elt was unknown. The name is. of course. derived from the famous 
site of ('ampignv. near Blangv-sur-Brede. Seine-Inf erieure. excavated in 1872 by 
hi. Eugene de Morgan. 1 Here the Campignian pick was found in abundance, but 
it turn' out now. a> Professor ( 'hilde has shown. 2 that there were found also polished 
celt' and other cultural elements usually associated with them. It we continue to 
use the term Campignian as a name tor a period, we must admit that the type site 
cannot be included in it. and it ha' been shown that the Campignian pick persisted 
until the Iron Age. 3 I would suggest, therefore, as Deehelette did in 1908. 4 that 
it is time that the term were abandoned, except, perhaps, as a description of the 
partii tilar tvpe of unpolished celt or pick. 

A more hopeiii] line ot enquiry is the pottery. For long the archaeologists ot 
"Western Europe have been reproached by their colleagius of Central Europe for 
their neglect of the study ot Neolithic and Bronze Age pottery. This is not wholly 
justified, but it must be admitted that we know less ot the Neolithic wares of Britain 
and France than we do ot the contemporary pottery from the east ot the Rhine. 
This is due to several causes. The potterv ot Central Europe is derived from wares 
intiodiued into south-east Europe bv i iodized peasants, some of whom had some 
slight knowledge of metallurgv. and. although these peasants absorbed many ot 
their epipaheolithic neighbours, the latter seem fully to have adopted their civilization. 
Thus a line tradition of pot -making survived ea't of the Rhine, and the pottery from 
the Neolithic sites there is abundant, of distinctive form 5 and with characteristic 
devolution. 

In Western Europe, as we have seen, a few small settlements of traders arose, 
such as those at El Argar and in the south of Portugal, and from these settlor' the 
epipaheolithic folk of the hinterland learned the potters art. These folk had no 
traditions of this kind, and made rough pots, often very badly baked, in imitation 
ol leather bags, usually ol very ill-defined form, and either devoid of decoration or 
with the most primitive ornament. Pottery is. therefore, much scarcer in these 
western lands : complete pots, or such as can be reconstructed, are very rarely met 
with, while the lack of distinctive form or decoration makes the study ot such remains 
as have been found both unsatisfactory and uninteresting. It is possible, too. that 
the damper climate of the west mar have been a contributory cause leading to these 
results. 

1 Morgan. -Ja* que^ de. Pt^hidonf Man. London. 1024. p , > ; Morgui. .aid H de. y<>tirr 
•?!/< If ( 'iimjiigitif. Amiens. IN72 

- ( 'lnlde. V. Gordon. I taint. • if., p. IS. 

3 Man. xxv, p. S3. < hir Fellow .Mr. A Leslie Armstrong informs me that he found one. associated 
with Early Iron Age potterv. at Grime's Graves in the” Black Hole." described in Pin,:. Piehist. 

Enr. E. AnrjL. v. p. 107. 

1 Deehelette. Joseph. Mniiii-I d nr, h- l ujb . i. Paris, loos. pp. .‘'>27 0 . 
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Another raibe has. perhaps, led to the neglect of rhi-^ study among our From h 
colleagues, though we must not forget the admirable work done in tlii- held by 
our late Honorary Fellow FI. Emile Cartailhae. 1 the late FI. Joseph Decheierre 2 and 
FI. du < 'hatellier in Brittanv. 3 The wealth ot evidence dating from the Bala ohrlin- 
Age. especially from the Uppei Palaeolithic. has been so extensive in France, and of 
'ifh superb quality, that its study has fully occupied the attention of most ot their 
prehistoric archaeologist*. *o that little time has been lefr for the studv of the bw> 
important, or. at any rate, les* interesting, remains of the Neolithic Ago. Tim need 
for this study is now being recognized by our French colleagues, and at the recent 
Congress of the Institut International d’Antliropologie. Profe*>or L. ('anitan drew 
attention to the need for this inquiry in a paper entitled " L extension dc la reramique 
neolithique en Europe en Asie et en Amerique.” 

The neolithic pottery found in Britain was first seriously discussed in litlO bv 
Mr. Reginald Smith, in commenting upon some pottery found by Fir. (f. Wyman 
Abbott in some pit-dwellings near Peterborough. 4 He then pointed out that certain 
louncl-bottomed bowls, of which that found at Flortlake a tew years previously is the 
be*t known example, were to some extent contemporary with the beakers. whi< h are 
known to have lasted into the Bronze Age. He drew attention to the fin t that 
similar bowls had occurred in Finland and the east oi Sweden. In this paper Smith 
gave a very full summary of the neolithic pottery known at that date from British 
.'ites. and mentioned incidentally some fragments toum.1 by Fir. J. R. Mortimer m a 
subterranean dwelling under one end of a long barrow at Hanging Grimston m the 
East Riding of lorkshire. though he did not emphasize the fact that thi* wa - a v.-rv 
different type of ware from the Flortlake hmvl. 

It was our Fellow Fir. 1. I). Kendrick who first clearly pointed out that apart 
from beakers, we had two distinct neolithic wares in England. 5 According to him. 
one type has " a dark ami imperfectly fired paste, showing a large amount of white 
grit and crushed 'hell which is present in big particle'.” while the other " shows a 
'light improvement in potting, as it is a little harder, but it is still ot a wit arittv 
paste, and has usiiallv been taken from the kiln with a black core.” The maioirv of 
the pieces of this second ware " are heavily decorated with impressions of twi-ted 
thongs, finger-tip pits and ridges and ragged finger-nail scratches.” The first of tinwe 
wares. Kendrick says, lias been found at Windmill Tump. Rodmarton in GloucO'ter- 
'Inrc. Tikhon d and Lanhill barrow* and from the barrow at North Bavant in Wilt-Mire. 

M . 1 1 Milh.ti. . J\., h’ in'' jP > • hist' >• i'[H' . < t' . Lv.n-s. 

- De L hfUtte. Ju-ctiii. op. 

I>'1 » h,itc-U]er. Lr - J, r ;h'i~t>.,,ri,i. , ,t ,j., 'iloht- Ait !• I'tr^Un. gml lto U1 .,~ I mi 

hmit'.pf. r. 1''0, . I.n ju.tn’n fpi.qiifs l „ihist"ihiti(. if giril-.fi ■ . ! fn,n> . in-mw- ,, K 1 l’u-w 
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1 •smith. Uegin.iM A.. " ILc Development ot Xeohthi- Pottery." At. }, . Ixii lain pj, 41 , -o 
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a' well a- from beneath a long barrow cn AVc-xcombe Down in the .same county. 
This seem.-! to be the same ware as that iotmd bv Mortimer at Harming Grimston. 
The -ecoml ware was found in the long i 'arrow at AYest Kennett in ’Wiltshire-, in Pole's 
AVooil South Barrow and A\mdmiU Tump. Ilodmartoii in (doucester.-hire. To these 
last must be added the Alortlake bowl, maiiv or the sherds from Peteiborough. and a 
number of others. About the same time. Professor Oswald Alenghin. in his edition of 
Hoerne-* great work . 1 also referred to the-e two classes of potterv. which he called, 
respectively. Lirunutnn-Jcciaiink and P-J>_ibi‘fQ'i(jh-ktranul;. He suggested that the 
former was somewhat earlier than the latter. 

Duite recentlv Air. Leeds has reported verv fullv upon a neolithic dwelling site 
that he has found near Abingdon 2 . hi tun occur a plentiful -uppily of the first ware 
and one worn sherd of the second. He has taken the opportunity to discuss the 
whole question of the neolithic piottexy of the British Isles. He criticizes Alenghm's 
use of the term Ln'iin^tirii-keianuk. on the whole justly, -m<e thi- -ite is the most 
northerly of a series, the great majority of which lie in tin- south of England ; he 
suggests the substitution of the teim Windmill Hill pottery. Whether or no this 
is altogether a suitable term I shall dhenss later. Leeds gives a map, on which are 
shown all the sites at which either of these wares have been met with, and from their 
distribution he argues that the first ware came into Britain from the south and the 
second front the north-east. It is doubtful, to my mind, whether this i~ a ju-t infer- 
ence from the distribution of sites already noted, still mote whether, unce we are 
evidently at the beginning of the inquiry, it i- safe to draw any deductions from a 
distribution-map of this kind, since the sites known are probably far fewer in number 
than those that may be discovered later. On the other hand. Leeds gives other 
evidence which makes it likely that bis inference is correct, though the method by 
which it has been reached seems to be dubious. Lastly, he uiticizes Alenghin for 
placing the two wares in different pie-nod-. and suggests that both are contemporary 
wuth one another and with the early beaker-. 

I have already referred to the important site at AYindmill Hill, near Avebury, 
which is being so thoroughly explored by our Fellow- Air. and Alls. Alexander Keillor. 
This site was fir-t discovered by tin Ib-v. II. * L ( >. Kendall, who found the hill covered 
with a. groat number of hint iniph-m-'iit- arc 1 wa-'ers.- Later on he* noted signs of 
a ditch, and. digging a trial nit. lie ascertained that lu- suspicions were correct ; 
in this pit lie found several iragmenr- <u pottery. On hearing of this. Air. Kciller 
jinn based the site, and for -ever.,! ye.ti- li- and Ah-. Keilb r have b.-mi carrying 

1 Him nu>. Mont/. A> r A •'* ■ L >•••• A,- .!• ■ * 'i" **?/ •-•no 
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out most c-arefullv planned excavations. They have allowed me to examine all tin- 
remains that thev have tound. and have given me all the information that I desired : 
further than this, with eharacteri-tic generositv. thev have allowed me to make 
public all the detail' that I have needed for in v present argument. 

The settlement at Windmill Hdl is defended !>v three concentric ditehes. placed 
at a considerable distance apart, and within some, at anv rate, ot these ditehes were 
rows of posts, the holes tor which have been brought to light. The ditches are of 
varying depths, but. since the outer ditch reaches, in some places, the depth of 
9 It. 6 in., there has been ample opportunitv to observe the stratification. One 
curious feature of the ditches is that thev are intermittent, and that at interval' a 
number of wide um-xcavated gangwav* have been left for entrances. Tile same 
feature was noted bv Mrs. Cunnington in the ditch around the earlier settlement at 
Knap Hill, overlooking the Vale of Pew'>*v in Wiltshire. 1 

Ill the lowest layei in all the ditehe' were tound fragments ot a rough, badlv 
baked ware, id a vellowi'h-brown colour on the outside and black iii'ide. the paste 
of which contains fragment' of grit and broken shell. This ware, with slight varia- 
tions. was found throughout the lower lavers. up to within o ft. of the surface of 
the outer ditch : some of the fragments are grevish. and have lug' with vertical 
perforations. In the inner ditch, which is shallower, thi' layer reaches to 3 ft. below 
the surface. Above these layers comes a sterile layer. 1 ft. in thickness, in the outer 
ditch : this is absent m the inner ditch. In this sterile layer were found a verv few 
.■small fragment' of the wares found in tlm upper layers, including a small fragment 
ot a beaker Mr. Keiller believes that these small 'herds have Mink downward' 
from above 

In the upp-i lavers of all the ditches w.-re found a number ot wares, ot which 
the more important are a large number of beaker fragments, mostlv in the top 
-h ft., many fragments resembling those front Vest Kennett. and a large number 
of sherds of a plain ware containing a great quantity of grit. It is difficult without 
comparing the specimens to be certain whether the yellow-brown waie from the 
bottom layer, whit h 1 will call the bottom wart-, or this grittv ware found in the 
upper layers most nearly resembles the (1 1 > ni'ton-fa'id/nik of Menghin. but 1 suspect 
th.it the gritty ware is but a more modern representative of the bottom ware. In 
any case, since all tin- neolithic wares, including beakers, and some wares not vet 
described, have been tound at Windmill Hill, it seems doubtful whether the site is 
one that should give its name to Menghin s Giiii<*t<»i-kcinniil\ 

It is dear that at Windmill Hill we have pottery of two periods, separated be- 
an interval when the settlement was uninhabited. During the first period we have 
the bottom ware, with a few variants towards its close. In the second, we have 
grittv ware throughout; in the lower 11-ft. fragments of various ware- a' vet 
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undescribed. uint m the top 2|-ft. fragments resembling those from West Kennett. 
tin' Prt> ib<iro'i;iJ'-Jn at nnk ot Menghin. as well as beaker fragments: these two last 
appear to be absolutely contemporary. Right at the bottom of the outer ditch 
were found a number of saddle oueni'. -o that we can be sure that agriculture was 
practised from the very beginning. as we had been led to suppose from the statement 
recently published by Mr. E. ( ’ecilh'urweii. on the authority of Mr. J. Graham Callander, 
that gram had been found " in a definitely neolithic site at Rothesav." 1 

To solve the problem of how civilization first reached Britain, we must endeavour 
to trace the origin of the bottom ware and of the form of the Windmill Hill settlement. 

•Settlements defended by palisades and concentric ditches, placed some distance 
apart, and with gaps left for entrances, are characteristic of the Mic-helsberg culture 
of the Upper Rhine, and ditches like those found at Windmill Hill have been found 
at Urmitz. Mayen, and elsewhere. 2 The distribution of this culture extends from the 
Rhine to the frontiers of Bavaria, and from the northern edge of Switzerland to the 
Eifel mountains. Its eastern boundary G clear cut. but it is not known how far it 
extended to the west. Everything goes to show that it penetrated the Upper Rhine 
basin from the west. Its characteristic pot-form is the tulip-shaped vase, which has 
been found as far north as Boitsfort-Etang in Belgium. 3 * but this form does not occur 
at Windmill Hill. While, therefore, we may suspect that there is some indirect 
connection between the settlement at "Windmill Hill and those of the Michelsberg 
culture, the absence of the characteristic pot-torm seems to indicate that it was not 
from the Upper Rhine that this civilization reached Britain. 

Several pots from Windmill Hill have been very cleverly reconstructed by Mrs. 
Keiller : some are hemispherical bowK one with a pair of short lugs, while the largest 
is a bag-shaped pot bearing two lugs with vertical perforations. The forms of these 
vessels are crude, but they bear a general resemblance to several of the pots found 
in various sites in Switzerland, which Hr. Hans Reinerth has termed Wtstische 
KeratnikA The forms of this pottery, and its distribution in Switzerland, suggest 
that this ware entered that country from the direction of Geneva, and that the 
forms are. perhaps, ancestral to those of some of the Michelsberg pots. 

Unfortunately, little is known of the neolithic pottery of eastern France, although 
it has been recovered front about seven sites. The best known of these is that at the 
Camp do I’hassev. but no full account of the excavations on this site have appeared, 
and our knowledge of its wares is mainly obtained from the descriptions and illus- 
trations given bv Deehelette. 5 Although he figures a number of vases and fragments, 

1 (,’urwen. K. IV. il. " Prehistoric Aarii til tare ;n Britain." Antiquity, i, 1027. p. 2(33. 

- Lehner. Han-. •• Fe-tuncsbau iler junueren steinzeit. Pruitt'*. Zeitschr.. ii. 1010. pp. 1-23. 

! Lor. It- Baron, awl Rahir. K.. " Ottenhourv et Buitsiort. Bull. Sor. d Anthrop. Brnx.. 
xxxix. l'(24. pp. 142-liii. 

1 Reinerth. Han-. l)u juwji.it' St t inzi it <1* i St 1< u nz. Ann-nnre. 102t». pp. 138—43. 1 undkarte 1 . 

5 Deehelette. .fo-opli, up. rit.. pp. .7,74 -03. tie- 202. 2o3. 204. 20i awl 208. 
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the-e are insufficient to enable us to appreciate tile industry a^ a whole. It i- 
clear, however, that manv wares of different types were found on that site. indicating 
a mixture of culture-, while the presence of carmated bowls, resembling tho-e found in 
the Portuguese dolmen-, suggests that the date of the site is somewhat later than the 
first period at Windmill Hill. Few of the remains from other sites in that part of 
France have been illustrated. It is the same with the flint culture of north-eastern 
France. The potterv found on these sites is very fragmentary, and. beyond the 
fact that it i- devoid of ornament, we ran gather verv little information about it In an 
published ai count'. 

It seems clear, however, that the 11 '/w-/,. Kmintik ui Switzerland mint have 
ciime from the west, and ultimate! v from the Lower Rhone valle v. if we judge bv tin- 
pebble-like stone axe-lieads found with it m Switzerland and also on some of the 
Micliel-berg site-. Tin- type of pottery is not altogether unlike the ware that 1 
described eailier a- stretching from the Pyrenees to the Alpe'-Maritimes. but lark- 
the distinctive band with the finger-tip impression. It seems possible, however 
that this Weitisrhr Kmimil developed from it- southern neighbour in the region 
near the junction of the Saone with the Rhone. The resemblances between this ware 
and the bottom ware at Windmill Hill suggest that to the same series we must relegate 
the pottery of the Hint culture of north-east France, a culture which spread into 
Belgium, for at Otteiibourg. in the latter countrv. M. Rahir has found a settlement 
with pottery, which he describes as - morceaux de vases eii terre gros-icre remplie 
fie fragments pi-rreux. f anomic.' a la main sans le secours du tour et c-uits a Fair 
lilnv. An cun de ce- tesson-. dont la coulcur exterieure est rougeatre ou bn.rn.itre. 
ne presente d'ornement. . . ." He mentions also a " mamelon perce d'un trou 
horizontal pour permettre de suspendre le vase." 1 This description sugge-ts a 
resemblance to the bottom ware at Windmill Hill. 

If on further inquiry it turns out that these suggestions can be sustained, we 
can see how civilization can have reached England. Traders, carrying goods 
front Hi-sarlik and the JEgean. set out from the head of the Gulf of Corinth before 
the close of Early Minoan times, and reached south-east Sicily. Thence they, or 
other traders, carried goods and the elements of civilization to many of the islands 
and coastal land- of the western Mediterranean, including the Almerian region of 
south-east Spain. and the coast of the southern half of Portugal. From these two 
centres of trade the art- of agriculture and pot-making filtered through to the 
epipakeolithic Capsians of tile hinterland, who then made rough pots in imitation 
of the leather vessels they had hitherto used, and carried the knowledge of these 
arts aero-s Spain and the South of France to the slopes of the Alps. I am sugg^-ung 
that other hunting folk, living higher up the Rhone valley, then learned Irom them 
these arts, carried them to Switzerland. Burgundv. and bv degrees towards the 
north. I would suggest, too, though in this I differ from manv of the archaeologists 

1 Loe, le Baion, and italic, li , </>. i it.. j>. 149. 
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oi • > ntial Eur. *] I-*, tii.ir tlL-r'e are tile lolk who defended their villages with pali-ade- 
an 1 1 ti n>!*-‘ ditche-. nini were the pic-dec-e^sois oi the Mic-helsberg people. and that these 
pc. ipie tis. -a tarried the element - of civilization and the fortified villages to the 
epipakoolith:. lolk of nuith-ea-t I ranee. who were using the unpolished Campignian 
l 1 " k- o...nvd apparently from the people of the Danish shell-mounds. From here 
the'.- art', a.' 1 believe, 'plead to England, li.-mg the first stage of true civilization 
to reai il oil” 'holes. 

Alt'-r .oi intei val theie anived other toik on our north-east shore': these 
cam-- hom tin Baltic, bringing round-bottomed bowls of the Mortlake type and 
pot t .a v of the West lvuuiett tvpe. the P,j t fljii, uiHjli-kcraii'U: of Meughin. These 
se t -m ti ' hat • inti oduced into thi- countrv the i ii'tom ol burvmg their dead m 
long barrow'. A little later still came the Beaker-folk from Holland, landing in the 
sourh-eas’- oi England, aecompameil. perhaps, by some of the megalith-builders 
from the province of Drenthe. who were responsible lor Coldrum ami Kits (.otv 
Hou~e. Th" la mg Barrow people and the Beaker-folk seem to have reached Wiltshire 
about tile -anie time, and to have settled down together on sites formerly occupied 
by the earlit; peasants. To judge by the admixture of pottery, we must suppose 
that all three peoples had intermixed, or were living peaceably side bv side, in the 
"settlement at Windmill Hill. At the 'any time, other influences, carrying the 
cti'toiu ot electing dolmens, were arriving in Ireland ami perhaps in Wales. 

In this adilres? I have endeavoured to examine the present position of our 
knowledge of the earliest civilization in the we-t of Europe, and I have put forward, 
verv tentatively, a suggestion as to how the arts ot agriculture and pot-making 
mav have reached this country from those centres in Spain and Portugal, at which 
the elements of civilization arrived by sea from the Near East. Many of the links in 
my chain oi argument are inferential, and I am cpiite conscious that, until these have 
been idled in by ascertained facts, the thesis must remain hypothetical. 

Betore the hypothesis can be proved, we need to find other sites of the Windmill 
Hdl type, nearer to the coast, that we may u'Certain ill what region these bearer- 
of civilization landed. We need. too. more illustrations of the pottery already 
found, published with the thoroughness and careful attention to detail so con- 
spicuously displayed in the account of the We-t Kennett pottery recently produced 
bv Mr-, L'unnington. 1 We need. too. in conjunction with our French colleagues, 
to make a more thorough survey of the sites and pottery ot the neolithic civilization 
of tic- flint culture in the north-east of France, and of the earliest of such sitm in 
Burgundy. W hen this has been done we shall be able to judge how far my suggestions 
are correct, and perhaps to trace the exact- course by which civilization spread from 
Spam to Britain. 

1 Cuniungtou. Mrs. M. K.. 77c Putt-r'i fr">n fit L"i"i />-;>, "->i nl H»«‘ k-hn*tt. U tit - privately 
printed). 1927. 
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Foreword. 

The excavation of the Devil's Tower cave. Gibraltar, was carried out in three seasons : 
November. 1925-Januarv. 1920 : April-.June. 1920 : and October-December. 1920. 

I have to express my very hearty thank' to His Excellency General Sir Charles 
Monro. Bart.. G.C.B.. G.C.M.G.. G.C.S.I.. late Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Gibraltar, for permission to excavate : and to the following officials, for their 
kind interest and assistance, and for the loan of material without which the excavation 
could not have been carried out : — His Excellency Sir Charles Orr. K. C.M.G.. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Bahama Islands, late Colonial Secretarv. 
Gibraltar : J. R. Crook. Esq.. O.B.E.. late Director of Public Works. Gibraltar : 
Brigadier-General R. P. T. Hawksley. C.M.G . D.S.O.. late Chief Engineer, Gibraltar : 
Lieutenant -Colonel C. P. B. Goldney. C.M.G. . D.S.O.. Chief Engineer. Gibraltar. 

Miss Marjorie Russell kindly acted as my assistant during the first two months, 
and her collaboration was most valuable in the difficult early stages of the work. 
Professor Sfollas. Abbe Breuil. and Mr. Henry Field paid short visits to the Rock in 
Mav. 1926. and took part in the work. Mrs. Harry Milton and Major Hart 
(1st Battalion. The Buffs) were present at the di.-covery of a part of the human 
remains and assisted in their removal. Mrs. Milton also helped me by making a verv 
careful collection of material from the raised beach. 

Finallv. I must thank the discoverer of the site. Abbe Henri Breuil. at whose 
suggestion the work was undertaken. — D. A. E. G. 
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Chapter I. — Arch.eology and Geology. 

(Pis. I and II.) 

By Dorothy A. E. Garrod. 

§ 1 - 

The Rock of Gibraltar is too well known for a detailed account of it to be necessary, 
but for the sake of completeness I reproduce here the brief and excellent " Physical 
Description" of Ramsay and Geikie (1) : — 

" The Rock of Gibraltar, as everyone knows, forms a well-marked promontory 
that trends in a direction south by west into the Mediterranean. The extreme 
length of the Rock, measured from the base of the cliff at the North Front to 
Europa Point, is onlv a little over 21 miles, and the promontory tapers somewhat 
gradually away from a breadth of 1,550 yards between Gibraltar and Catalan 
Bav to a width of 550 yards at Europa. The Rock shoots abruptly upward 
from the low. flat ground at the North Front in a fine mural precipice, the basal 
portion of which is partly concealed by a sloping curtain of debris and breccia. 
This precipitous wall culminates in a height of 1.349 feet at the Rock-Gun. from 
which point the dividing ridge or backbone of the promontory extends southward 
in a sharp jagged arete, the dominant points of which are Middle Hill (1.195 feet). 
Signal Station (1,294 feet), heights above Monkey’s Alameda (1.396 feet), and 
O'Hara’s Tower (1.370 feet). At the latter the ridge is abruptly truncated, and 
succeeded to the south by the well-marked plateaux of Windmill Hill and Europa. 
From the Rock-Gun to O’Hara s Tower the dividing ridge presents to the east 
a bold escarpment, which is for the most part inaccessible, and in places almost 
vertical, the cliffs where they are lowest having a drop of not less than 300 or 
400 feet, and of more than 1,000 feet where thev approach the sea on the north. 
From their base the ground falls rapidly away to the coast -line at angles that 
vary from 30' to 40°. The opposite slopes of the dividing ridge are not so abrupt, 
the only really precipitous portion that faces the west being the line of cliff that 
overlooks Gardiner’s Road and Engineer's Road, between the Moorish Wall 
and the Mount. A low sandy plain, that does not average more than 10 feet 
in height above the sea. connects the Rock with the mainland. " 

The Rock is made up of Jurassic limestone, overlain on the western side bv a 
series of shales. The limestone is riddled with caves and fissures, many of which 
are filled with a red bone-breccia containing a Pleistocene fauna of which the 
most typical species is Rhinoceros merchii. The following is a brief historical 
account of the exploration of these caves and fissures : — 

The earliest known reference occurs in Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc.. 1770 (2). 
Dr. Yvilliam Hunter communicates a letter from John Boddington, Esq., describing 
some bone.-, not specified, found in a breccia at Gibraltar, the exact spot where they 
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were found not being indicated. Dr. Hunter merely notes that they are not 
human. 

In 1 1 98, Major Imrie(3) described the fissures containing bone-breccia at 
Gibraltar in a paper communicated to the Royal Soeietv of Edinburgh. His chief 
object was to explode the idea that the bones were found embedded in the Rock itself. 

In L823. Cuvier (4), in his great work Les Ossentens Fossiles. describes a small 
collection of bones brought to him from Gibraltar by M. C'hevaliier. librarian at the 
Pantheon. He identifies some teeth and other bones of a ruminant, and in describing 
a drawing of two rodent jaws from the collection of M. Adrien Camper, he suggests 
that they belong to a hare or rabbit of a hitherto unknown species. 

In 1848 a human skull of very primitive type was discovered, in conditions which 
are not described, in Forbes'" Quarry, on the North Front. In the same year 
Lieutenant Flint. Secretary to the Gibraltar Scientific Soeietv. presented the skull 
at a meeting of the Society. It attracted no further attention until it was sent home 
by Captain Brome in 1863 or 1864. and described bv Professor Busk (11) at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1864. Busk noted its resemblance to the 
Neanderthal cranium discovered in 1857. and Dr. Falconer proposed for it the 
name of Homo car. Calpicus (5). The extremely primitive character of the Forbes" 
Quarry skull was recognized by Broca (6), who expressd the opinion that it 
belonged to a period before the age of " polished stone." It was not. however, 
until the beginning of the present century that its position in the Neanderthal race 
was fully recognized, thanks to the work of Sera (7). Sollas (8). and Boule (9). 

From 1863 to 1868 systematic excavations were carried out. for the first time at 
Gibraltar, by Captain Frederick Brome. Governor of the Military Prison. Captain 
Brome turned the labour of military prisoners to good account by employing them 
in the exploration of the following caves (Fig. 1) : — Genista Caves. 1-4. all in the 
Windmill Hill Plateau : Martin's and Figtree Caves, in the eastern face of the Rock : 
St. Michael's Cave and Poca Roca. high up on the western face. In all these was 
found a loose deposit consisting either of cave-earth or sand, containing archaeological 
remains, and in many cases human skeletons, the most ancient of which appear 
to be Neolithic. Genista 1. which consists of a series of descending fissures, alone 
contained a Pleistocene bone-breccia, and it is interesting to note that in this breccia 
a “ flint knife," " numerous large pieces of flint." and a " human milk-tooth ” (12) 
were found associated with Rhinoceros merckii. The importance of this discovery 
was overlooked at the time. but. as Abbe Breuil (10) has pointed out. there can 
now be no doubt that Genista 1 was a Palaeolithic- site. Unfortunately the 
implements and the tooth are lost, so that it is impossible to say for certain to what 
stage of the Palaeolithic they belonged, but the associated fauna suggests that they 
were Mousterian. The cave, which was entered from the surface of the plateau, 
within the precincts of the Military Prison, is now completely inaccessible, and 
there is no hope of further excavation at present. 
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Professor Busk described Captain Brome's work, in a paper read to the Inter- 
national Congress of Arelucologv at Norwich (12). and published a study of the bones 
from Genista 1 in Traits. Zool. Soc. (13). 

In 1868. Captain Brome's valuable work was brought to an end by an order from 
the War Office, and he was dismissed from his post and from the Services because 
he had employed prison labour for scientific purposes (6). 

Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth ( 14) carried out excavations at Gibraltar in 1910-11-12. 
He investigated all the caves already known which he could identify, or which are still 
accessible, and explored two which had remained untouched, high up on the eastern 
face of the Rock. In one of these an interesting Neolithic skeleton was found, 
associated with pottery and stone implements, but none of Dr. Duckworth s excava- 
tions vielded anv trace of an older industry. It was suggested at the time that some 
of the stone implements were Palaeolithic, but M. Breuil (10) stated that he con- 
sidered none of them to be earlier than the Neolithic, an opinion 1 was afterward' 
able to verify, thank' to the kindness of Dr. Duckworth in allowing me to examine 
his material. 
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The Mousterian site at Devil's Tower was discovered in 1917 bv the Abbe Breuil, 
then acting as diplomatic courier between Gibraltar and the French Naval Bureau 
at Madrid (1). In the course of a visit to the North Front of the Rock he noticed 
fragments of fossil-bone in the talus of a small cave or rock-shelter at the foot of the 
immense vertical peak of Rock-Bun. immediately opposite a ruin known as the 
Devil s Tower. M. Breuil was unable to follow up this discoverv at the time, but 
in 1919 he returned to Gibraltar and with the help of the late Colonel Willoughby 
\ erner dug a trial trench a little way down the talus of the shelter, unearthing a number 
of animal bones and four stone implements of definite Mousterian tvpe. Mv own 
work on the shelter, undertaken at M. Breuil s suggestion, occupied seven months, 
between November. 1925. and January. 1927. and was carried out by means of a 
grant from the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund. 

The Devil's Tower cave is a narrow fissure running obliquely into the Rock 
of Gibraltar at the eastern end of the North Front. 350 m. from Forbes' Quarry 
(Fig. 1). It has a maximum height of 12 m. and a maximum width of 1-20 m., and 
4 m. from the entrance it narrows to a mere crack. The rocky floor at the cave 
mouth lies 9 m. above sea-level, and 5 m. above the average level of the Neutral 
Ground which unites Gibraltar with the Spanish mainland. Before excavation 
the inner part of the fissure was filled to the roof with a deposit of fine sand which 
fell rapidly towards the entrance and emerged from the cave as a talus of sandy 
rubble running steeply down to the level of the Neutral Ground. The slope thus 
formed was limited and sheltered on the west by a wall of rock continuous with 
the west wall of the cave (Fig. 2). but on the east, where there was no natural 
boundary, it merged into a stony talus which from this point runs along the face of 
the Rock in the direction of the Mediterranean. A little way to the west of the 
Devil's Tower site lies the great cone of debris known as the Brec-ciated Talus, which 
extends as far as Forbes’ Quarry (Fig. 1). As the result of blasting operations 
carried out some twenty years ago, the Devil's Tower scree is now separated from 
the Brecc-iated Talus by a stretch of bare rock, but old prints and maps show 
clearly that the talus of the cave formerly rounded the sheltering-wall on the west 
and overlapped the eastern end of the Brecciated Talus. 

In the course of excavation I found that the fine sand which filled the fissure 
to the roof was an archaeological deposit in place, but that the sandy rubble into which 
it merged outside the cave was a more recent formation, a kind of " wash. ” masking 
a whole group of deposits consisting of banks of hard tufa alternating with lavers 
of fine sand, which spread out fan-wise and nearly horizontally from the mouth of 
the cave, their outer edges forming a series of steps (, PI . II). The work carried out 
consisted in emptving the cave down to the rock floor and removing the talus or 
terrace deposits over an area extending from the rock wall which bounded them 
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on the west to a line 4-50 m. to the east of the cave mouth. Seven layers of deposit 
were revealed in this wav. the succession from above downwards being as follows 
(Fig. 3. Section 1) : — ■ 

1. Fine sand, filling the fissure to the roof. 

2. Calcareous tufa. 1-4 in. 

3. Fine sand. 20 cm.-l m. 

4. Travertine. 10 -So cm. 

5. Fine sand. 40 cm.-l -40 m. 

0. Travertine. oo-7o cm. 

7. Raised beach, with its ,-urfuce at S-oO-9 m. above sea -level. 

Lavers 1-5 contained an luvologieal material, the industry from top to bottom 
being TIousterian. 

The following is a more detailed account of the deposits : — 

Layer 1 . — Fine sand (maximum thickness. 4-5o m.). rising to the roof in the 
inner part of the fissure, but falling to 1-30 m. at the entrance, and at 4 m. to the 
north of this point, thinning out and merging into the " wash.” To the east, layer 1 
practically disappeared at 4 m. from the cave mouth owing to a sharp rise in the 
underhung bed (Fig. 4, Section 2). 

The sand was light yellow in colour, growing darker towards the base, and showed 
no signs of bedding. On the terrace and in the mouth of the cave it was very soft, 
but inside the fissure it was cemented in places into a very hard sandstone. Through- 
out it contained land-shells in abundance, mussels and limpets brought for food, 
and a large number of animal bones, many of them broken by man and burnt. 
Fragments of charcoal were scattered through the deposit, but in no place was there 
any continuous hearth. Archaeological remains were limited to a few rough flakes of 
quartzite and two fragments of bone marked by use as compressors. 

Layer 2. — Calcareous tufa. 1-4 m. thick, projecting an average distance of 4 m. 
from the rock face, and falling steeply at the outer edge of the terrace. Immediately 
opposite the mouth of the cave it was hollowed out into a channel 1 • 50 m. deep and 
2 m. wide, running along the western rock wall (Fig. 4, Section 2). At the point where 
this channel met the outer edge of the tufa the latter, instead of ending abruptly, as 
elsewhere, fell in two well-marked steps with a steep slope between. The surface of 
the deposit inside the cave was continuous with the floor of the channel, which 
showed a very even fall of 20 cm. from the back of the fissure to the edge of the 
uppermost step. It was evident that this hollowing out of layer 2 had been produced 
by running water before the deposition of the overlying sand. 

Layer 2 varied greatly in consistency, but in a general wav the following sub- 
division, from above downwards, held good over the whole area excavated 

Division 2a. — 1-50 m. Tufaceous clay, very dark in colour, and containing 
remains of hearths. Land-shells, edible sea-shells, and animal bones burnt or broken 
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by man were fairly abundant, but only two implements and a handful of flakes were 
found. Owing to the channel described above, this division was not present in 
the cave or on the terrace immediately in front of it, but it was well developed to 
the east of the entrance. In the east wall of the trench it was still slightlv tufaceou'. 
although sandier than it had been near the cave, and a thin hearth was visible near 
the top. 



FIG. 4. — SECTION 2 (C-I) OF PLAN (FIG. 2l). 

1. Fine sand. 2. Calcareous tufa. 3. Fine sand. 4. Brownish-grey travertine or tufa. 5. Fine 
sand. 6. Pink travel tine. 7. RaUe«l heath, t t Portions of human skull. 

Divi'um -b. — l-bo m. Porous tufa, varying in consistency from a inoderatelv 
hard travertine to a tough stic-kv clav. and containing occasional small pockets of 
fine sand : 4 m. to the ca't of the < ave mouth this division merged into unlaminated 
sand, apparently sterile, containing large fallen blocks of limestone. Land-shells, 
edible sea-shells and animal bones were very abundant all through division ’lb. 
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A. larcre number of the bones had been burnt and broken, but there were also remains 

O 

of small birds and rodents in great quantity, and larger bones that had been gnawed 
bv wild animals. Fragments of charcoal were common, and in places the deposit 
was very dark in colour, but there were no clearly defined hearths. In the mouth 
of the cave was a large heap of mussel shells, many of them blackened by fire. Inside 
the fissure, where traces of human occupation were slight, the travertine was hard 
but discontinuous, and the gaps were filled with soft brown or grey earth containing 
manv bones of large birds. Implements and flakes of quartzite and flint were found 
scattered all through division 2b, though not in abundance. 

Division 2c . — Whitish crumbling tufa. 40 cm.-l m.. merging on the east into 
sterile sand. It vielded a certain number of bones and a few quartzite flakes, but 
contained no hearths or traces of charcoal. Land-shells and small bones were 
exceedingly abundant at the base. 

Laver 2 contained a large quantitv of angular fragments of limestone and a 
number of big blocks. One of these (B of Section 1, Fig. 3), measuring 4 by 1-50 
by 1-50 m.. lay obliquely in the deposit immediately in front of the cave, its lower 
end projecting below the base of layer 2 into the underlying beds. 

Layer 3 . — Fixe -sand. 20 cm.-l m. This bed, which was equal in extent to the 
hard deposit (layer 4), on which it rested, projected an average distance of 6 m. 
from the face of the rock. Along the edge of the terrace, where it was not capped 
by layer 2, it was in contact with the " wash." but in spite of similarity of material 
the division between the two was clearly visible. 

A well-marked hearth was present over practically the whole area of layer 3, 
but the outer edge of the terrace to the east of the cave mouth appeared to have 
been the chief zone of occupation, for the sand here was very much blackened and 
remains were very abundant. In front of the cave the greater part of the space 
was occupied by the large rock (B) mentioned above, but between it and the western 
wall of the terrace lay a hearth containing a few bones. Behind the rock, layer 3 
increased in thickness to correspond with a hollowing out of the under surface of 
layer 2. and the upper half of the deposit at this point consisted of a particularly fine 
yellow sand containing a number of whole bones of bear. Inside the cave all traces 
of human occupation disappeared, and the sand merged into a reddish cave-earth. 
At 1 • 50 m. from the entrance this deposit came to an end against the top of a group 
of rocks (A of Section 1, Fig. 3), which rose from the floor and blocked the fissure. 

Layer 3 contained a large number of burnt and broken bones, and the usual land 
shells and edible sea-shells, the latter forming thick layers in the hearths. Rough 
flakes of flint and quartzite were more abundant than in anv other level — there was, 
in fact, a regular working-floor — but finished implements were rare and crude. A 
curious feature of this level was a collection of small objects brought from the beach- - 
quantities of little pebbles, a few rolled fragments of shell having the form of tinv 
plaques, and a shark s tooth. 
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Layer 4. — Brownish-grey travertine or tufa. 10-80 cm., extending an average 
■distance of 6 m. from the face of the rock. On the terrace in front of the cave this 
deposit was as hard as building-stone, but behind the rock (B) (the lower end of which 
was embedded in layer 4), and immediately in front of the cave, it changed to a porous 
crumblv tufa, which ran back into the fissure for a distance of 1 -40 m.. ending against 
the group of rocks (A). In the eastern part of the terrace the travertine was much less 
hard than in the western part, and in the east wall of the trench it changed suddenly 
into loose unlaminated sand. A little way to the east of the rock (B) another large 
block of limestone had fallen near the outer edge of layer 4, breaking off a slab of 
travertine about 4 m. square, and driving it forward and downward into the under- 
lying bed of sand. At a later date, when layer 3 was being deposited, a large amount 
of material from the hearths in that level was washed down into the fissures resulting 
from this break, so that the stratigraphy at this point was rather confused. The 
block of stone itself projected above the surface of the " wash." and had at some time 
been partly destroyed by dynamite. The charge cannot, however, have been very 
big. for it had merely blown away the upper, exposed surface of the rock, without 
disturbing the surrounding beds. 

Animal bones, many of them broken or burnt, edible sea-shells and flakes of 
flint and quartzite were found in layer 4. chiefly in the western side of the trench. 
They were particularly abundant near the western wall of the terrace alongside 
the rock (B), where the travertine was hardest. There had evidently been a pool or 
swirl of water at this point which had collected the greater part of the remains 
from the laver. for the travertine was packed with a confused mass of bones over 
an area of about '2 sq. m. 

The greater part of a human skull was found in this layer, the frontal and left 
parietal ly ing in the swirl described above, and the right temporal, right maxilla, 
and lower jaw in the mouth of the cave (Section 1, Fig. 3). 

Layer o. — Fine sand, 40 cm. -1-40 m. This bed was equal in extent to the 
travertine on which it rested, and projected an average distance of 8 m. from the face 
of the rock. Its base was solidified, and formed a layer of moderately hard sand- 
stone about 30 cm. thick. Inside the cave the deposit was dark brown in colour and 
rather clayey. 

Land-shells, edible sea-shells, and animal bones, some broken by man or burnt, 
were found in laver 5, but in smaller quantities than in the other levels. Small 
hearths were present in places, but contained very little material. Implements and 
flakes were exceedingly rare. 

Layer G . — Pink travertine. jit-To cm. Thi» deposit rested immediately on 
the raised beach, and contained sea-worn pebbles and boulders, many of the latter 
pierced by holes of lithodomi. It represented, in fact, the original surface of the 
beach, which had become converted into a land surface after emergence had set in. 
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In the mouth of the cave the pink travertine gave way to a crumbling dark-coloured 
tufa which rested immediately on the roekv floor of the fissure, or. rather, on the 
base of the group of rock' which had blocked the ti-sure from the base of lavr 2 
downward. 

Layer 0 was not excavated over the whole area, as it was cxceedmglv hard and 
contained very little material. A trench 2-5<i m. wide was opened with the help of 
bla»tin<r-gelatine from the edge of the terrace to the mouth of the cave, and this 
yielded a certain number ot small animal bones and land-shells. Xo implements 
or kitchen remains were found, but a single fragment of charcoal gave evidence of 
man's presence at this level. 

Liiijcr 7. — Riii.hiI bradt. with its surface 8-9 m. above sea-level, projecting an 
average distance of 8 m. from the face of the rock, its outer edge forming a nearlv 
vertical cliff 4 - -"30 m. high (PI. II). This deposit was visible in part before the excava- 
tion of the site -was begun, for it emerged from the cave talus towards the west, and 
was exposed for a distance of 15 m. along the foot of the rock. It had been cut 
oft at the western end by quarrying. 'O it is impossible to say how far to the west it 
may formerly have extended. At the eastern end it probably runs on for 'ome 
distance under the stony talus which lies to the east of the site. 

The surface of the beach lay just below the level of the cave floor, but the presence 
of small beach pebbles wedged into the cracks of the group of rocks (A), up to a height 
of 2 m. above the floor, showed that the sea broke into the cave m times of storm. 

A trench 3-50 m. deep, .sunk opposite the mouth of the cave, failed to reach the 
bottom of layer 7. but a sounding made against its western end showed clearly 
that it passes below the superficial deposits of the isthmus into the underlying 
marine sands. 

The beach was made up of sea-worn fragments of limestone and pebbles of 
various rocks, the interstices being filled with sand. Shells were verv abundant, 
and the boulders were riddled with holes of lithodomi. 

The deposits of the Devil's Tower site clearly belong to two different stages. 
The raised beach was laid down when the sea was at least 9 m. above its present 
level and Gibraltar was an island, whereas the sands and travertines, with their 
terrestrial fauna and remains of human occupation, can onlv have been deposited in 
a period of emergence when the Rock was once more joined to the mainland. 

The beach obviously corresponds to the series of late Pleistocene marine deposits 
which occur all round the Mediterranean at heights varying from 7 to 20 m. above sea- 
level (2. 3. 5. 6), and which are grouped by M. DeptTet in his Monastirian stage, with 
shore-line at 18-20 m. (7. 8). In general the fauna of these beaches is that of the Medi- 
terranean of to-day. the most notable difference being the occurrence in nianv of 
them of StrombnK mtditermncws, a shell now extinct in the Mediterranean, which 
is identical with the living form St rombm buboni'i- of the roast of Senegal \t 
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Gibraltar itself there are traces of marine deposits at various heights from 210 m. 
downwards (9), and of these the 50-feet (15 m.) beach (now quarried away), observed 
by James Smith at Europa Point (10), although higher in level than the Devil's Tower 
beach, appears to fall within the limits of the Monas tirian stage. Mr. Smith also 
noted a fissure in a quarry on the north front (probablv Forbes’ Quarry), in which 
holes of Pholades. cluster' of rock-mussel, and Balani adherent to the rock were 
visible at 24 feet (7 m.) above sea-level, that is. approximated at the level of the 
Devil’s Tower beach. 

The sands and travertines at Devil's Tower are clearlv wind-borne. Apart 
from their contents the wav in which laver l wa- driven up against the face of the 
rock and into the roof of the hssure demonstrates this beyond question. That the 
beds of tufa and travertine were originallv formed m the same way and from the 
same source is shown by the fact that when they are dissolved in acid the residue is 
a fine yellowish sand identical with the material of the uncemented layers. 

Monsieur Boule. in hi' study of the Grotto du Prince at Mentone (2). ha' shown 
that in the period which followed on the depO'ition of the lb -2o m beach the land 
almost certainly stood considerably higher above the sea than it does to-day. The 
floor of the Grotte du Prince was covered with a marine deposit 1 -5n- 2 m. thick, 
with its surface at 12 m. above sea -level, and the walls of the cave were perforated 
with holes of lithodomi to a maximum height of 25 m. above sea-level. 1 Overlying 
the marine bed was a series of archaeological layer' containing a Mousterian industry 
associated with Elephns aetiqion. and /?/onowo- imrckii. M. Boule 

considers it impossible that these animal' could haw moved about in the neighbour- 
hood of the Grimaldi caves under present condition', and in order to explain their 
presence he supposes a negative movement which exposed the present sea-bottom 
up to about the 200 m. line, and so created a wi le land-platform in front of the caves. 
General de la Mothe (3. 4) in liis studies of the raised beaches and alluvial deposit- 
of Algeria, has shown from geological evidence alone that such a stage of maximum 
emergence must have followed on the deposition of the 18-20 m. beach. 

At the Devil s Tower we have conditions which, in spite of minor differences, 
are comparable with those of the Grotte du Prince. The archaeological layers are 
perhaps slightly more recent than the lower hearth' of the Grotte du Prince, since 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus are absent, and the only fragment of elephant lay on 
the surface of the beach. At the same time they are probably older than the upper- 
most Mousterian level of the Grotte du Prince, in which the big pachyderms have 
disappeared and reindeer i' present for tin- first time. I think we are therefore justified 
in placing the sands and travertine- of the Devil - lower in the stage of emergence 

1 M. Deperet {Bell. Sir', tl / eoe- floutl-.j, p. gl , has ,-tated th.it in hi- opinion 

this beach belongs to the older Tyrrhemin stag** <nith -bore-line at 30-3-> m.C but the icason- 
given bv M. Boule for including it in the lmv-1, vel -enr-. , Li— itied by M. Deperet as Mona-tirian, 
appear to be conclusive. 
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which both M. Boule and General de la Mothe consider to have followed on the- 
deposition of the Monastirian beaches. 1 

A negative movement in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar which exposed the sea- 
bottom up to the 100 m. line only, would be sufficient to create an extensive land- 
platform to the east and north-east of the Rock, and a smaller one to the west (Fig. 5). 



FIG. 5. — BATHYMETRIC MAP OF THE STRAITS IX THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF GIBRALTAR, SHOWING 
THE 100-METRE, 200-METRE AND 300-METRE LINES. 

A wide stretch of sand-hills would thus lie between Gibraltar and the Andalusian 
hill-country, and the northerly wind, sweeping across these dunes, would gradually 
pile up a heap of sand against the face of the Rock. 2 Meanwhile, Mousterian 
man was visiting the Devil's Tower shelter, and leaving his traces on the sandy slope 

1 >1. F. Doumergue has described a site comparable with the Devil's Tower and the Grotte 
du Prince, at Karouba, near Mostanagem. on the Algerian coast, in which an Upper Mousterian 
industry is found in sands of subaerial origin, lying immediately on a beach with its surface at 
18 m. ( F. Doumergue : Dfsrription dr deux stations prehistoriqurs a quartzites failles des environs 
dt Karouba ( Moslanagtm). Oran, 1922.) 

2 The great sand-hills which mask the eastern face of the Rock above Catalan Bav. and 
which suppose a wide stretch of land to the east at the time of their formation, may belong to 
this period of maximum emernence. Their great thickness, as compared with the Devil's Tower 
deposits, would be explained if in late Pleistocene times, as at the present day, the east and south- 
east winds were far more prevalent than those from the north and north-east (Ramsav and 
Geikie. Q.J.G.S.. xxxiv (1878). p. 526). 
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which rose a little higher every year. The conversion into tufa of the lavers 2, 4. 
and 6 must have been due to the presence of a calcareous spring — now dried up — - 
which alternately flowed and ran dry. in harmony with climatic changes. The three 
unaltered beds of sand would thus correspond with periods of dry climate, when 
the spring was more or less inactive, and the three lavers of tufa with wet periods, 
when its water, heavily charged with carbonate of lime, impregnated the surrounding 
sand. From the fact that the tufas were hardest in the western side of the trench, and 
disappeared entirely, giving way to imeemented sand. 4 m. to the east, it would appear 
that this spring rose somewhere near the mouth of the cave. 

The question whether the negative movement just described established a land- 
bridge between Spain and Africa is one that cannot be avoided here. Immediately 
opposite Gibraltar the Straits are 700 m. deep, but slightly to the west there is a line 
of high ground which would be exposed by a fall of 300 m. in the sea-level. Moreover, 
some authorities consider that the Straits have been considerably deepened since 
Pleistocene times. On the whole, however, the evidence is decidedly against the 
existence of such a land-bridge at any time later than the Pliocene. The Quaternary 
faunas of Spain and North Africa are, in the main, markedly different, the former 
containing no giraffe, camel, or antelope. Had there been a Pleistocene land-bridge 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar the bone-breccias of the Rock, in which fossils are 
so abundant, would have shown some trace of it. 1 The presence in the gravels 
of the Manzanares, at Madrid, of human industries so far considered as exclusively 
African (II. 12), may seem to raise a difficulty, but both Breuil and Obermaier 
consider that the passage of the Straits on some kind of raft would present no 
insuperable obstacle to Palaeolithic man. 

The history of the Devil's Tower deposits closes with the talus of sandy rubble 
which I have described as the " wash." This was made up of a dark-coloured streaky 
sand containing lumps of tufa, bones, implements, and fragments of limestone, and 
belongs to a period when the deposition of blown sand had practically ceased and 
the seasonal rains were wearing away the terrace deposits. In time the material 
washed from the edges of the layers came to form a thick mantle which protected them 
from further degradation, and in this way the site was covered up and remained 
completely hidden till the present day. 


It has sometimes been claimed that the presence at Gibraltar of the Barbary ape (Macacus 
innus) is evidence of a Pleistocene land-connection with Africa, but there can be no doubt that 
these apes were brought over either by the Romans or the Moots. Xo fossil remains of Macacus 
have ever been found on the Rock. 
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x 

The industry of the Devil's Tower site is Mousteriau throughout. Even in the 
upper part of layer 1 and in the ” wash." neither pottery nor other remains of a more 



recent period were found. The total number of implements and flakes i.- so .small 
(under 500). that it seems likely that the site was no more than an occasional camping- 
ground. probably visited in the summer only, since in winter the sun doe- not reach 
it except for a few minutes after sunrise. 

The majority of the implements and flakes are made of quartzite, varying j n 
colour from light to dark grey. I have not been able to trace with c-ertaintv where this 
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comes from, but Abbe Breuil thinks it was derived from certain conglomerates in. the 
neighbourhood of Malaga. Other materials used are various flints and cherts which 
appear to have been picked up as beach pebbles, and a dark-red jasper with green 
bands which occur' in situ, in the Rock itself. 

Layer 1. — The archaeological material consists of two fragments of long bone, 
marked by use as compressors (Fig. 6. Xos. 1 and 2). similar to those found by 
Dr. Henri Martin in the Upper Mousterianof La Quina. six rough flakes of quartzite, 
and a few fragments. Une of the flakes (Fig. 6. Xo. 3) has a facetted striking-platform, 
and another has been struck from a core on which the striking-platform had been 
prepared, but as the blow was given at right angles to it the facets occur along the 
edge of the flake instead of at the bulbar end. 

La '/if 2. — The greater part of the industry from this layer was found in the sub- 
division 26. The proportion of well-finished implements toflakes and cores is very high. 

Fig. 7. Xos. 1-5, are typical points. 1. 3. and 5 being of quartzite, and 2 and 4 
of grey-white chert ; 2 and 5 have facetted striking-platforms. Xos. 6. 7, 8. 10. 11. 
and 12. are ordinary side-scrapers. 11 and 12 being of quartzite and the rest of flint ; in 
all except 6 the bulb of percussion is at the end of the flake : 7 alone has a facetted 
striking-platform. Xo. 13 is a concave scraper of blue-grey flint with facetted 
striking-platform. 

Fig. 7. Xo. 9. and Fig. 8. Xos. 1-4, are side-scrapers retouched along both edges. 
9 being of red jasper. 1, 3. and 4 of quartzite, and 2 of whitish flint ; 3 and 4 have 
facetted striking-platforms. 

Fig. 8. Xos. 5 and 7. are roughly made implements of disc type, of red and green 
jasper respectively. Xo. 0. of red jasper, with facetted striking-platform, might be 
described as a rough graver, as it shows three downward blows on the under-surface. 
Xo. 8 is a long blade which has lost its point : it is carefully retouched on the left- 
hand edge towards the base. Xo. 9 is a typical discoidal core of quartzite. Xo. 10 
is a small blade of white flint with facetted striking-platform ; although it bears 
no retouch, it is figured on account of its smallness and delicacy, rather unusual in 
Mousterian levels. 

Layer 3. — Flakes and cores were more abundant in this layer than in anv other, 
but finished implements were rare. It was evident from the large number of chips and 
the presence of lumps of quartzite pebble, roughly broken, that there had been a 
working-floor at this level. 

Fig. 9. — Xo. 1 is a broken blade of vellowish-red jasper with facetted striking- 
platform, retouched along both edges. Xo. 2 is a blade of banded chert with inverse 
retouch down one edge. Xo. 3 is a rough concave scraper of quartzite retouched 
round the notch in the left-hand edge. Xo. 4 is a discoidal core of white chert. 

A number of beach pebbles of all sizes were found in the hearths, and one of the 
largest of these had been made into a chopper by means of a few rough blows a!on<r 
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one edge, while another was slightly worn at one end by rubbing. Two fragments 
of limestone had been roughly retouched by use as scrapers. 

Layer 4. — The industry of this layer was very poor. There were no well-made 
implements, and the greater part of the material con-i-ted of rough chunks of 
quartzite and flint. 

Big. 9. — Xo. o is a beach pebble of flint roughly fashioned by two blows. 
Xo. 6 is a neat disc of quartzite. Xo. 7 is a graver made from a beach pebble of 
cretaceous flint. Of the two facets on the upper surface of the flake, one bears the 
cortex of the pebble and the other is due to a natural fracture, but on the bulbar 
surface the graver- blow is well marked. 

Layer 5. — Traces of human occupation were extremely rare at this level. 

Big. 10. — Xo. 1. an oblique nraper of brown flint with facetted platform. A the 
onlv true implement. Xo. 2 is a discoidal core of quartzite. 

The " leash." — The sandy talus, or "wash.” was made up of material derived 
from all levels, but no implements were found in the lumps of tufa which it contained. 
A considerable number, however, occurred loose in the sandy part of the deposit, 
and it is probable that the majority of these came from layers L 3. and 5. though a 
few may be derived from layer 2. which was less compact than the other tufas, and. 
therefore, more easily broken up. 

Big. lU. — Xos. 3 and 4 are curved points of the Abri Audi type, both of quartzite. 
They were found near the top of the talus, just in front of layer 2 : it is certain 
therefore that they are derived either from lavers 1 or 2. Xo. o is an end-scraper 
of quartzite, which was found near the points just described. Xo. 6 is a concave 
'(Taper made from a thick flake of quartzite. Xos. 7 and 8 are well-made symmetrical 
flakes with facetted striking-platforms, retouched by use all round. 

Xo hand-axes were found, either in place in the archaeological layers or in the 
" wash. '' 

The industry of layers 1 and 2. and the implements found in the " wash " have 
a well-marked Upper Mousterian character. Specially typical are the utilized 
bones, the curved points of Audi tvpe. the narrow well-made straight points, the 
preponderance of scrapers, and the high proportion of flakes so slender that they may 
fairly be described as blades. The industrv of the lower levels is so poor as to be in 
no way typical, but the presence of a graver in layer 4, taken together with the 
general uniformity of technique throughout the site, and the absence of more archaic 
forms in the " wash." suggests that these, too. belong to the Upper Mousterian. 

AN e thus have an industry which is strikingly homogeneous, in spite of the 
thickness of the deposit in which it is contained. The fauna, too. as studied by 
Miss Bate, is much the same at all levels. Tf this appears surprising it should be 
borne in mind that blown sand accumulates very quickly, and that the period of 
time represented by the deposits at Devil’s Tower is therefore probablv much shorter 
than their volume would at first sight suggest. 
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§ T 

The human skull mentioned in § 2 was found in the bed of travertine, layer 4, 
in the following conditions : — • 

Towards the end of May, 1926. I was obliged to put a heavy charge of blasting- 
gelatine into the rock (B) which blocked the terrace in front of the cave. This rock 
ran obliquely downward from the middle of layer 2 to the base of layer 4. and when 
it was blown up the explosion opened a large number of cracks in the surrounding 
travertine. Into these cracks wedges were inserted, and the travertine, which at 
this point was very hard, was removed in great blocks which were afterwards broken 
up with a hammer. On June 11th a big lump was removed sliulitly to the west of the 
gap left by rock (B). and 5-50 m. from the cave-mouth. On examining the face of the 
travertine left in place I noticed a thin edue of bone in the section, about It! cm. 
from the surface of the layer. The surrounding deposit was very much cracked, 
and. after prizing open the cracks with a tool, I was eventually able to remove with 
my hands a chunk of travertine to the under surface of which adhered the bone of 
which I had seen the edge. This proved to be the frontal of a human skull, the outer 
surface of which had become completely detached from the surrounding deposit, 
while the inside remained filled with travertine. Three-quarters of an hour later 
the removal of another large block exposed a broken edge of a human parietal lying 
about 1 m. to the east of the frontal and at the same depth from the surface. The 
crack in the travertine had passed right through the bone, breaking up the edge which 
bore the sagittal suture, but I was able to recover the fragments. The part which 
remained in situ was completely embedded in the matrix, and it was necessary to 
chip away a block large enough to contain the whole bone. 

The deposit surrounding the skull was carefully searched, but without result, 
and at the end of a week I was obliged to close down the dig on account of the heat. I 
returned to Gibraltar early in October, and three weeks later found a human lower 
jaw. right maxilla, and right temporal in layer 4. all lying close together in the mouth 
of the cave. 3-5o m. from the place where the frontal and parietal had been found. 
The jaw and temporal were in the crumbling tufa already described as filling the 
fissure at this level, but the maxilla, although only a few centimetres away, was 
embedded in a bank of hard travertine which lined the eastern wall. 

Although layer 4 was afterwards searched over its whole extent, no other human 
bones were found. 

It seems clear from the position of the bones that the skull originally lay in the 
mouth of the cave, but as it belonged to a very young individual it fell apart along 
the sutures, and the frontal and left parietal, together with those parts which are 
missing, were washed forward on to the terrace by the waters of the spring which 
converted the original sandv layer into travertine. The missing parts were probably 
carried further forward than the others, and so rolled down the slope and were lost. 
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It is probable that the skull was already separated Ironi the body when it lay 
in the cave, for if the whole skeleton had been present some, at least, of the bones 
must have been found. On the other hand, the fact that the lower jaw lay quite close 
to the temporal and maxilla suggests either that decomposition was not complete 
at the time of deposition or that the jaw was fastened to the skull by a thong or 
string. In either case it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the skull was 
intentionally preserved, either as a trophy or in fulfilment of a pious rite. 


Appendix A. 

Report on Sands. By R. C. Spiller, M.A. 

Specimen? from the following deposits were examined 

A — I. From interstices of breccia. Layer 2. 

B. — I. Back of cave. 

C. — Sand from base of I inside cave. 

D. — I. Sandy bed I, taken from cliff face 6-40 m. from left-hand wall of cave, 

looking out. 

E. — Sand-pocket in II. 

F. — ‘-Wash” from breccia, east side of trench. 

G. — Hearth layer just above skull. 

H. — Sand from skull-Iayei. 

J. — Sand from British line?. 

K. — Sand from eastern beach. 

L. — Sand from 8 m. beach. 

M. — Sand from dunes. East Gibraltar. 

All shell and limestone fragments and any calcareous cement were removed by treatment 
with cold dilute hydrochloric acid before the examination of the mineral grains. 

The grains are subangular in outline and only a very small percentage show a high degree 
of rounding. All specimens also give, by separation in bromoform, abundant crops of heavy- 
minerals. and these two facts point to water being the chief factor in the transport of the grains 
to their present location. The heavy minerals are similar in all the specimens, and include 
abundant grains of a colourless pyroxene, showing lamellar twinning, which is probablv so 
restricted in its occurrence in ■ situ as to indicate a common source for all the specimens. The 
other common heavy minerals are andalusite. garnet, and pale-green pyroxene. Crystalline 
schists, including andalusite schists, are common in South Andalusia, and that area may well 
have been the reeion from which the sands were derived. 
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VIEW OF THE DEVIL'S TOWER --ITE \FTEK THE " VVV-H " OF 'ANDY RFRELE HAD BF.EN REMOVED. 
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Chapter II. — Human Remains. 
(Pis. III-V.) 

By L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
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The work of cleaning and preparing the specimen lias been carried out in the 
Department oj Human Anatom/j in Oxforil. I am very much in debt to Professor 
Arthur Thomson for putting resources, both material and financial, at my disposal 
during the work, and still more for his help and advice. The drawings were made 
by Miss Garrod. who has throughout been my collaborator in the arduous task of 
cleaning the fragments. The X-ray photographs, both those included in the text 
and those stereoscopic views which are not published, but which have been used 
for studying the remains, are the work of Dr. R. H. Sankey. who has spent much time 
and trouble in making them. The other photographs were made by Mr. \V. Chester- 
man. Assistant in the Department, who prepared all the prints for the press: the 
paper owes much to his care and skill. My colleague Dr. Xorman Odgers. Senior 
Demonstrator in Anatomy, has been most kind in helping me in many ways. Outside 
Oxford. I am indebted to Professor Elliot Smith and his staff for going through the 
manuscript and making many useful suggestions : while on the dentition, my brother 
(Mr. J. L. Dudley Buxton) and Mr. G. Xorthcroft have offered expert advice. My 
very best thanks are clue to these gentlemen and to those others who have helped 
during the eighteen months which the work has occupied. I had hoped to publish 
in this paper a reconstruction of the ;kull based on the remains, but it has not been 
possible to finish this in time, and it is hoped that it will be published later. 

Technique. 

The specimens when they reached Oxford were embedded in travertine, a hard 
roekv concretion deposited by the action of water impregnated with lime. The 
upper part of the frontal bone was exposed, but moH of the bones were almost 
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entirely enveloped in this matrix. The force of the blasting operations used to break 
up a large rock in the cave had severely shattered the matrix, which was full of tiny 
fissures and had broken the embedded bones in many places. The task of removing 
the matrix was therefore extremelv difficult. The travertine was chipped olt first 
with cold chisels and subsequently with little chisels which I made out of hard steel 
and old drills. Turpentine and hot water were used as a lubricant. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to use a dental drill, but the hardness of the travertine blunted 
the drills so quieklv that this method had to be abandoned. Owing to the shattered 
condition of the bones their internal aspects could not be exposed without great ride 
and further fracture of the fragments. Accordingly, as soon as the outer surface 
of tin- frontal, parietal, and temporal bones had been cleaned they were embedded 
in a wa^te mould of plaster of Paris. The travertine was then treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid which was allowed to run into the fissures, and the small grains of 
-sind released from the binding material were removed with a glover s needle from 
the internal surface of the bones. The fragments of the frontal and parietal bones 
as they were removed from the plaster bed were then cemented together with " C'roid." 
the pieces being placed on a mould, which had been made before the matrix was 
removed and the broken fragments allowed to fall apart. The individual bones 
are therefore exactly as they were found, the missing parts, where it was necessary 
to restore them owing to the need for strengthening the bones., were replaced with a 
mixture of bees'-wax and paraffin-wax. Fortunately it has only been necessary to 
run in the wax in a verv few places. Owing to the nature of the sutures it was easy 
to articulate the frontal and parietal bones and to restore them to their original 
form. 

The anterior aspect of the maxilla was exposed and damaged at the time of 
excavation, and it has not been possible entirely to replace the fragments. All the 
travertine has been removed from the maxilla, except from the interior of the 
maxillary sinus, which it did not seem advisable to clear out. as nothing would have 
been gained and considerable risk to the specimen incurred. 

The mandible was in a softer matrix. It exhibited two old fractures. TliC'C 
have been repaired. As the body of the bone had broken across the line of the 
unerupted 1st and 2nd molars these teeth were not replaced but were retained 
tor study and exhibition, their place being taken by a cast of the original 1st molar 
to strengthen the jaw. The 2nd molar was not replaced, so that its socket remains 
empty. 

The whole task was a very difficult and arduous one. and took us nearly a vear 
to complete, owing to the fact that while the matrix was very hard and did not 
break easily, having no defined cleavage planes, the bone itself was not verv hard 
but exceedingly friable. Fortunately the travertine was in no sense bound to the 
hone, and it was possible to secure a line of fracture along the surface where the 
bone and matrix touched ; had this not been the case it would have been impossible 
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to clean it away. It seems probable that this line of cleavage was due to the fact 
that when the travertine was forming there was still a certain amount of organic 
material remaining in the bone, which was thus protected from the colloidal influence 
of the salts which bound together the sand grains of which the travertine matrix 
was formed. 

II hen fully cleaned we found that we had the following specimen 5 at our 
disposal : — First, a frontal bone which was almost complete, and to which there were 
attached a small fragment of the left parietal, and a tinv splinter of the nasal process 
of the left maxilla. Secondly, there was a left parietal which again, except for tinv 
fragments, was complete, preserving even th“ delicate denticulations along the line 
of the sagittal suture, but lacking the small piece of bone which was found attached 
to the frontal bone. The right temporal had survived. The squama is fairlv com- 
plete. but the anterior part of it is broken. The apical portion of the petrous part 
is missing, but fully two-thirds are present. Only the right-half of the maxilla 
remained. Unfortunately the anterior aspect both in the alveolar region and the' 
margin of the nasal aperture was much damaged, but the broken pieces can to a 
certain extent be replaced. The nasal process is mi-sing. The upper aspect of the 
body appears to have broken more or less along the line of the mnxillo-zvgomatic 
suture, but exactly how the break occurred is obscure. The two milk molars are 
still in situ. The unerupted 2nd permanent molar has been lost. The remaining 
unerupted teeth are in their sockets in the alveolus. 

The mandible, although broken in one or two places, all survives except the 
left ascending ramus and. unfortunately, the tip of the right eoronoid process. The 
two right deciduous molars remain, and all the permanent teeth are in their 
sockets. 

It can be shown that all these fragments belong to the same specimen. The 
frontal and parietal fit together, the small fragment of bone, already referred to 
and still adhering to the frontal, clinches the matter, and we were able to stick the 
two bones together and so obtain an endoeramal cast. Unfortunately the orbital 
plates are too much damaged for reconstruction : indeed, little remains of them, 
so that apart from the internal aspect of one temporal, we could not reconstruct 
anv part of the floor of the endocranial cavity. 

The mandible and maxilla clearly fit together, although. as the remaining teeth 
are on opposite sides, we cannot exactly test the occlusion. There is. however, no 
doubt that thev belong to the same individual. The condyloid process of the 
mandible fits into the glenoid fossa of the right temporal, again supporting the view 
that thev belong to the same person. 

H e have thus two groups of bones, a calvarial portion and a facial portion, with 
a temporal bone. In order to be sure that these two groups belong to one 
another, it was necessarv to make a mirror-image either of the left parietal or of the 
right temporal and to test the re-ub-. Both method- were tried and, on examination, 
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it was clear that the two groups of bones already defined belonged to the same skull. 
Unfortunatelv we have no means of linking up the maxilla and the frontal bone, and 
though, bv placing the temporal bone and its reconstructed counterpart in position, 
a fairlv good idea of the length of the face could be obtained, the actual reconstruction 
of the orbit and most of the nasal portion is necessarily conjectural. I have not 
attempted to reconstruct the occipital region, as I had nothing on which to base any 
work on that region. 

Xo morphological plane remained by which the skull could be oriented. Rather 
than take a plane which would be dependent on a reconstruction which might 
afterwards prove to be unjustified. I have used for the brain-case the nasio-lambdar 
line. As. however, we are not accustomed to look at a skull in which this line 
is made parallel to the horizon. I have inclined it. dipping the na&ion so that the 
line is at 11 : inclination to the horizon. The actual inclination of this line to the 
Frankfurt plane varies in different individuals, and the 11' is not chosen in order to 
suggest a definite an; roximation to the generally received plane, for it may or may 
not agree with tin plane according to the specimen. It is merely an inclination 
which was found in practice to be useful. In making superpositions of outline 
drawings, the nasio-lambdar lines have been placed on top of one another and the 
exact registration obtained on the central point of this line (Figs. 11-16). Thi- 
method was adopted in order to avoid a series of conflicting lines one over the other, 
which remit.' if the nasion or the lambda is taken as the point of registration. 

In orienting the jaws, the alveolar line has been adopted, following Martin. 1 as 
with only two teeth any other line seemed impossible to define exactly. 

A;/f. 

When the fragments were originally found we had only portions of the skull- 
cap on which to base our estimate of age. Since that time the discovery of the jaws, 
whose evidence is somewhat conflicting when compared with the skull-cap. has made 
a fairly exact estimate possible. 

The most important evidence is necessarily provided by the teeth. Although 
there are considerable differences in the time of eruption of the teeth in different 
individuals, the average age seems to be agreed upon. It may be accepted as a 
good rule that the 1st permanent molars erupt in the- sixth year. We mav 
take it. then, that the individual to whom this skull belonged was under six 
years old. All the 1st permanent molars, which are, however, well grown, and 
the opening is ready for them to erupt, have not yet pushed their wav above 
the alveolar margin (PL IV). The teeth appear to be rather more developed than 

1 Lehrbuth, p. 43 t. " Jjieselbe wird bestimmt (lurch die tief'ten Punkte der Alveolenrander 
der mittleren Inci'iven and dci letzten Molaivn, gleiehgultm. ob die Alveolarrander der ubri"en 
Zakne dieser Lime ent spree-hen Oder unter die^en Horizont sunken . . ." 
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is usual among children of live years old. but again thev are certainly less so than 
in those who are known to have been six vears old at the time of death. We must 
also remember that our evidence must be based to a large extent on the molars, 
and. as I shall show later, we are not dealing with ordinary molars but with 
the exceptionally developed " t<iaio<hi,,t " teeth — that is to sav. the pulp cavity is 
enlarged and extends to the base of the roots. Moreover, the teeth of Neanderthal 
man are much larger than is u-ual to-day. Making allowances, therefore, for possible 
differences of size, the evidence of the teeth suggests that the child was five 
years old. 

The inferior aspect of the temporal (PI. IV) is at first sight that of an extremely 
young child. Instead of the petrotympanic fissure being of the form normally seen 
in apes and man of this age. a large area of the surface of the petrosal is exposed, 
a character of the very young. The general an hiteeture of this region, however, 
differs very considerably from that of modern man. or. indeed, of the apes to which 
it is perhaps more closely akin. This condition, however, seems no reason for revising 
the evidence provided by the teeth. The foramen in the tympanic plate, usually 
called the " foramen of Huscke." is considered to close in the fifth year, but as it some- 
times persists throughout life the fact that it is open in this specimen is not of 
importance. 

There do not appear to be many exact observations on the variation of the 
squamous suture in respect of age. If a series of human crania be examined it will 
be seen that the parietal bones and the squamous part of the temporal gradually 
grow towards one another until they meet. Then the inner tablet of the parietal 
extends under the temporal, while the outer tablet of the temporal grows over the 
parietal until the familiar suture is formed. In this specimen the two bones have met 
but have not overlapped. In most human skulls of five years old the overlapping 
occurs, but Professor Elliot Smith pointed out to me a five-year-old skull from the 
collection at University College. London, which possessed a type of suture exactly 
similar to that in the specimen before us. The form of the suture, therefore, does not 
negative our previous estimate. 

Finally, the massive size of the cranium seems at first sight to be rather remark- 
able in one so young. But first it is extremely thin and frail, whereas adult Nean- 
derthal skulls are so extremely massive that we may presume we are dealing with 
a young child. Secondly. Neanderthal skulls are usually larger than the average 
human skull to-day. but it is possible to find modern children who are almost, if not 
quite, as large in this respect. In the Pitt-Bivers collection at Farnham there is a 
jRomano-British skull of identical tooth development, which though slightly narrower, 
is actually longer than this specimen. Thirdly, if we take large groups it is usually 
noticeable that individual 'hulls t>f eoii'id'-rable dimensions are not uncommon in 
the younger age-groups. Out of M'b male Maltese children whom I measured, d out 
of 7b who happened to be in tln-ir sixth year, had already a head-length equal to 
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the average length of boys of fifteen, anil actually greater than the average adult 
female. The size, therefore, is not incompatible with the age. 

It is, however, natural to compare the Devil's Tower skull with the La Duma 
child, which is probably about three years older. Tile latter is considerably smaller, 
espeeiallv in the breadth of the head, the actual figures being : — Xii'tun to lambda , — * 
Devil’s Tower. 107 mm. La Quina. 103 mm. Onuh't breadth. — Devil's Tower, 
lbn mm. La Quina. 131 mm. ( See Figs. 11 and 1-f.) The latter is much less massive 
in everv wav, and it seems not unreasonable to suggest that it is feminine, which 
would account for the differences in size if, as seems probable, the Devil's Tower is 
masculine. 

I suggest, therefore, on the basis of the evidence discussed above, that we are 
dealing with a boy of about rive years of age. 


Racial Affinitu 

.So far we have always associated Neanderthal man with the Mousterian culture : 
La Chapelle. both the La Quina skulls, the Galilee fragments, and the specimen 
before us. all belong to the same phase of culture within the Mousterian. 

Its consideration naturally falls into three parts : the brain-case, represented 
by the frontal, one parietal, and the squamous part of one temporal : the base 
of the skull, of which only the temporal ha- survived : and the face. jaws, and 
dentition. 

Viewed from above the calvarium has a strikingly broad appearance (.see PI. III). 
From glabella to lambda it is 169 mm., five millimetres longer than the La Quina 
child, although it probably falls far short of the complete glabello-oeeipital length. 
We have, however, insufficient evidence to estimate exactly in Neanderthal man the 
difference between the two measurements. In the Neanderthal calvarium itself the 
difference is 10 mm., a small amount, considering the great development of the 
supraorbital region of that skull ; in both the Forbes' Quarry and the La Quina child 
the difference is 13 mm. In Spy No. 1 the difference, owing to the heavy massing of 
bone in the glabellar region, is 20 mm. 

V hile not wishing to lay undue stress on these figures, it would seem reasonable to 
suggest that the glabello-oeeipital length of the specimen now under consideration lav 
between 179 mm. and 189 mm. (glabello-lambda = 169 — 10-20 mm.), and probably 
nearer half-way between these limits, that is. 181 — 5 mm. On the basis of the normal 
growth this would give a figure winch is within the limits of adult Neanderthal male 
skulls, according to the table given by Boule (op. cit.. p. 32). La Chapelle has a glabello- 
oeeipital length of 208 mm., while at the other extreme Spy No. 2 only reaches 
198 mm. 

The greatest width is naturally a somewhat conjectural measurement : to 
guide us we have oae parietal only and the frontal bone. In reconstructing the 
specimen I have been compelled to make it symmetrical, a somewhat unlikely thine 
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We do not know whether the remaining side was the most or the least prominent. 
If the skull was symmetrical the width would have been 150 mm. (this figure has been 
obtained on two reconstructions made independently (.>ct Fig. 11). It probably repre- 
sents an average value. This is a very large proportional breadth. It is over 20 mm. 
greater than the La Quina child, and only 6 mm. less than the La Chapelle adult, 
which is the largest of the Neanderthal skulls. If the growth in breadth proceeded 
at the same pace as in modern man. had the Devil's Tower child lived he would 
have had a head with a breadth of about 165 mm. more or less. This estimated 
figure is very large, but not bevond the possible range of variation of Neanderthal 
man. 

The ratio of breadth to length gives us the cephalic index. On the estimate given 
above the index would be 81-5 with a lower range of 70 and a corresponding upper 
ranee. This is a very unusual figure for a Neanderthal skull. It is true that a re- 
constructed Krapina specimen is brachycephalic. but Boule pours scorn on this 
particular specimen, which is practically an artifact and not a skull. I am. however, 
assured bv Dr. Hrdlicka. who has examined the specimens, which I have never seen, 
that, cpiite apart from any reconstructions, the bases from Krapina which remain 
show undoubted evidence of brachycephaly. The La Quina child lias an index of 77. 
and. according to Schwalbe, the cerebral index, taken on the endocranial cast, is 78-3. 
Further, in our specimen the absence of big brow ridges clearly makes all the difference 
to the index. We can probably, therefore, account for the bracyceplialy to a large 
extent by considering the age of the specimen, and if it is slightly more round-headed 
than would be expected, even at this age. on the basis of our previous knowledge of 
Neanderthal man. this slightly greater brachycephaly is well within the possible range 
of variation. A further point in this connection deserves consideration. The 
muscular markings are singularly ill developed, and it might be argued that possibly 
with the development of the musculature of the mandible the growth of the breadth 
of the calvarium would be less rapid. Boule has. however, shown that in spite 
of the great depth of the temporal fossa there are scarcely any temporal crests on 
the La Chapelle-aux-Saints skull. In any case the further development of the muscles 
may have a compressing effect and prevent a growth corresponding to that 
of a modern child, in which case the adult would not necessarily have been 
brachycephalic. 

Considerable stre-s has been laid on the sagittal curve of the skull (see Fig. 14 ). 
In this case the curve can hardly be compared with that of adults, owing to the 
changes which take place in childhood. The form of the forehead shows the 
prominence of infancy, while the low character of the vault is consistent with the 
platyeephalv of Neanderthal man. This flattening is especially noticeable in the 
region of the vertex. The form of the curve, although larger, shows that our 
specimen corresponds exactly to that of the La Quina child, and differs markedly 
from that of a modern child of the -ame a ir e. 
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Phi' relationship of the two parts of the sagittal curve shows verv considerable 
variation in Xeanderthal man. and G probablv not a feature of anv racial importance. 
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The General contours of the brain-case, viewed both sagittally and tran-versely, 
are very full much fuller than is usual in Neanderthal <kulh (w Fit:, lb). This 
condition may be due either to age or may possible be an individual variation. The 
discussion, however, of these contours belongs especiallv' to the study of the endo- 
cranial form, and has. therefore, been left to the chapter written bv Professor Elliot 
Smith. 

F furl'll Bum . 

The frontal bone (mi PI. IIL). like the parietal, is extremely slenderly built, 
having an average thickness of about -f- mm. Viewed from the front, this frontal hone 
presents characters which seem at first sight entirely unlike those which arc U'liallv 
associated with Xeanderthal man. Sir Arthur Keith has drawn attention to the 
importance of the contrast between the external angular width of a skull (taken 
from one external angular process to the other) and the maximum frontal width. 
In the Galilee skull the external angular width is much greater: in the Forbes' 
Quarry skull the maximum frontal is the greater by 2 mm. : the opposite i' the ease 
in La Fhapelle : in Xeanderthal it is equal. In Australian aborigines, taking an 
average of 10 skulls, the maximum frontal was greater bv a fraction than the external 
angular width. In most modern races the difference is considerable. In our 
specimen the external angular process is developed to a very slight degree while 
the frontal bone spreads backwards and upwards, giving the supraorbital region, 
from this point of view, a singularly modern appearance (.mv Fig. 11). But there 
are features in the skull which 'how that this i< probably merely an infantile character 
which will later disappear. The muscular development is at present verv slight, and 
although tlmre are signs that 'libsequentlv the temporal fo'-a would have attained 
a great depth, at present it is but dightlv marked, and the great splav of the external 
angular process which, by its marked projection, forms a bony rece-s. into whieh in 
adult Xeanderthal man the temporal muscle tit-, is entirely absent, and there is onlv 
a small diftVivnee in measurement between the minimum frontal diameter and the 
measurement across the external angular process, so small, in fact, that instead oi 
VOL. LVIII. y 
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an outward splav of the process the external surfaces of the two processes are 
parallel. 

The ratio of the minimum frontal diameter to the maximum frontal diameter, 
the transverse frontal index, is often a useful measure of the form id the frontal bone. 
Unfortunately many anthropologists prefer to take the Stephanie width, which 1 
have not been able to do, owing to the absence of muscular markings. Making 
allowance, however, for a difference m technique, it is clear that the index of Si -6 
in this specimen is lower than m the average Neanderthal man. This difference is 
due to tile development of the anteiior region : proportionately, however, this region 
is hardlv more developed than in the La Quina child. \\ e may therefore reasonably 
suggest that the difference in the value of the index is clue to age. 


Frontal Diameter. 


Devil's Tower. 


La Quina child. I 

i 


La Chapelie. 


Itomano-Bnti'h. 
live years old. 


Minimum ... ... 102 SS loll t>!) 

Maximum ... ...' 12.5 105 122 110 


The very high values of the absolute measurements of our specimen are some- 
what remarkable. In the frontal region, almost more than anywhere else, is the 
brain-case of unusual size. I have already argued that most of the other measure- 
ments.. although big. are not outside the normal range of variation. Here, however, 
we seem to be dealing with figures which suggest an abnormal condition. The 
internal markings are too clear to allow the hypothesis that some form of disease 
was the cause of this unusual size, 1 and it seems inevitable to suppose that we are 
dealing with a healthy individual with pronounced frontal development. After all. 
at present, our knowledge of Neanderthal man is so limited that we have no means 
of judging the variations in calvarial size and form. 

Viewed in ttorma lateralis, our specimen differs in many respects from a modern 
child, while possessing other features which occur in modern children (see Fig. 14). The 
glabellar region is poorly developed, but if compared with the tracing of a modern 
child, the distinction is at once apparent. In the modem European child the glabella 
is not noticeable when viewed from the side, the most prominent region being at the 
level oi the frontal eminences. In our specimen, on the other hand, the glabellar 
region is well marked even at this early age. and is more prominent, although of the 
same form a> the La Quina child. Above the glabella in both specimens the fore- 
head slopes backwards. Fig. 16 shows, side by side, the changes which take place in 
a European of to-day from infancy to manhood, and the similar changes which took 

1 But .st? p. SO, where Professor Elliot Smith has discussed this point in describin'' the endo- 
cranial cast. 
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place in Neanderthal man. It L clear that we are dealing with two parallel processes. 
The curve of the frontal bone may be measured either bv comparing the frontal 
curve with the frontal arc — on the whole an unsatisfactory method, especially in 
Neanderthal man — or by measuring the internal angle, that is. the apex of a triangle 
whose base is from the foramen caecum to the internal bregma, and whose apex is 
the highest point of the curve of the frontal bone. In Neanderthal man this angle i' 
usually very big. owing to the low slope of the forehead, and is as much as 131 in the 
Spv skull and 139 in the Neanderthal skull. In our specimen the angle is 122 . Such 
an angle of frontal curvature L well within the range of the human child, the average 
figures ranging from 122 to 126 . This somewhat startling degree of resemblance 
is probably to be put down to the wore of age rather than racial affinities. The 
contrast between a European outline and the outline of our specimen shows that 
the measurement suggests a resemblance which the actual curve does not reveal. 
Owing to the rounded form of the glabella I have not been successful m applying the 
ordinary measurements. 

Morphologically, then, the frontal bone possesses certain characters which are 
undoubtedly unusual. In general form its contours, though different from those of 
adult Neanderthal man. agree closely with those of the La Quina child, and we may 
consider them to represent a stage in development. In some respects the forehead 
is already slightly more developed than the older La t^uina child, but as the latter 
is probably a female, it would be expected that such a development should occur. 
The development of the forehead seems to be parallel in modern and Neanderthal 
man. In the apes the brow-ridges are already well marked at the time of the eruption 
of the 1st molar. It would appear, however, that in these animals, owing to small 
size of the brain and the consequent retreating forehead, a massive bony framework 
round the orbits is an essential part of the architecture of the skull. In our specimen, 
however, the frontal region of the brain is highly developed and. in order to accom- 
modate the brain, the forehead is upright like that of children of our own race. The 
necessity, therefore, for a massive support does not exist. As adult life, however, 
approaches, the growth of the jaws is so great that a supporting structure is necessarv. 
In the voting chimpanzee, even when only the hrst permanent molars have erupted, 
the temporal fossa- are very deep, and the external angular processes are projecting. 
But even at this early age. while the jaws are >till in almost an infantile stage of 
development, they are very mas'ive in relation to the skull. In our specimen, how- 
ever. the dominant feature of the skull is not the jaws but the brain-case, and 
especially the frontal part of the brain-case. In a European child exactly the same 
condition is to be noted, even to a greater degree. In the Devil's Tower skull we 
have the advantage of being able to gauge approximately the size of both the 
deciduous and the permanent dentition, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
permanent dentition is of the normal mas-ive Neanderthal type. It seems probable, 
therefore, that with the eruption of the teeth the facial region would develop and 

f 2 
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bring about the m.t"i vetiess iu the orbital region characteristic ol that type.' But 
the deciduous teeth, although large ahsolutelv. are iclativelv small. when*as the 
brain cavity is both absolutely ami relatively large. The architecture ut the }.u ial 
reunm is. therefore, nece-i-arilv closer to the modern type of skull where the jaws 
are both absolutely and relatively small and the brain-case large than the adult 
skull, in which the permanent dentition is lar.ee. It does not seem unjust under these 
circumstance s to suggest that the apparent convergence of the frontal region towards 
that of modern man may be largely the result of age. < »u the other hand, the greater 
breadth and fullness do appear to be beyond the normal variation. There i.an be 
no doubt that this increased breadth is due to the size of the brain tor which the 
calvarium torni' an envelope. Given 'uch a large development of the brain <a\itv 
in relation to tie* face, we should naturally get a type of frontal architecture 'iieli 
,is we see m this specimen. Emphasis miet be laid on the point that we are dealing 
with the form of superficial structures, to which morphological lmportam c must 
not be attached for they are secondary developments resulting necessarilv from the 
growth of internal structures. In our specimen we have clear evidence of a brain 
which is unusually large for Neanderthal man. Under such circumstances it must 
follow that we do not rind the constricted and sloping forehead which hitherto we 
have looked on as typical of Neanderthal skulls. 

Lrj't Pth it fa! Boitr. 

.Most of the important featuies of the parietal bom* have alreadv been mentioned 
in di'cu — *mg the form of the brain-ease. There are. however, certain characters 
which deserve a special consideration. In genual form the parietal is flattened on 
the top but well rounded longitudinally, exhibiting a uniformly " well-rilled appear- 
ance." The parietal eminences can hardly U* distinguished. This is no doul.it due 
to the proportionally great development of the on locranial eavitv which has already 
been commented on in describing the frontal bone. Although the breadth of the 
parietal unusually large, it i~ just possible that it mav be within the normal limits 
of variation, although here al-o. unless we presume a slower rate of growth in this 
region than iu modern man. we are certainly dealing with an unusual specimen. While 
preserving the flattening on the top. the growth of the brain appears to have s.*, * uv d 
ai i ommodation for itself by spreading out t rails verselv. a feature whn h is U'liallv 
associated m modern 'kulls with a brnad cranial base, of which la re. unfortunately 
we ha ye no remain'. 

Professor Arthur Thomson has suggested that tin* growth of tin* temporal 
muscles exercises considerable influence on shape of the rides of the brain-ea'e ] u 
thi' ease the muscular markings are entirely absent : but first we are dealum with 
a Very voting specimen whose jaws have not yet attained a growth proportionate in 
any way to tin* growth ol the eeiebial part of the skull ami. seiomilv. even m 
Neanderthal adults, the temporal markings are p ioily developed. Finth* i iU the 
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l;t't I have already shown that the temporal fossa, so deep in adult Nean- 

derthal man. is m this specimen but feeble developed. Clearlv. then, at till- stag-- 
the muscular pull can have begun to exercise little, if anv. influence, and the spreading 
nature of the parietal is due solelv to the prepare from within. Lender such circuni- 
stanif~. perhaps, the great breadth is less to be wondered at than it would be it it 
occurred later. Our estimate, therefore, of the general form of the parietal will be 
iiiilueiiced bv a consideration of the endoeranial cavity, making proper allowances 
for the influence of age in estimating its relative proportions. The absence ot parietal 
eminences, normally a well-marked Neanderthal characteristic, become-- easilv explic- 
able. and mat be put down to the great internal growth of the brain, while the 
-spreading nature of the bone i- also accounted for bv the same cause, while admitting 
that later possible the development of the jaw muscle-, might have exerted an influence 
on this form, although such a consideration must necessarily remain doubtful. 

Some anatomists have laid considerable stress on the relative proportion' of 
the sagittal and the temporal borders of the parietal. In the apes the frontal bom- 
projects backwards above in a wedge-shaped form. so that the sagittal border is 
much reduced and the temporal border of the parietal is the larger of the two. while 
as a natural consequence the frontal border i- relatively greater than the occipital. 
Bonle ha', however, shown that the stress laid on this feature is exaggerated. In 
the Neanderthal skull the inferior border (temporal -- sphenoidal) is 'aid to be 
longer, but Houle expresses a guarded seeptieism on the matter. 1 In Spv No. -J. 
however, it is shorter, and Bottle lias shown that it is also the shorter in the 
La < hapelle skull. In our specimen the relative proportions of the two borders is 
very dose to that of the La (’hapelle skull. Clearly, then, this feature has not the 
importance which was attached to it before the work of Boule showed how variable 
it may be. 

Considerable significance should probably be attached to the form of tin- arcade 
of the joint between the parietal and temporal squama (set PL III). In the apes 
and in new-born human infants the temporo-parietal squama is only arched to a 
verv small extent, while in most modern skull' the arching i' verv marked. Topinard 
was inclined to think that this pronounced arching was characteristic of the most 
liighlv developed human skull'. 1 it Neanderthal man the arching is not marked. 
There is. however, a verv considerable dift'eienn- in this arch in the skull' of modern 
man. The most arched form occur' in European 'kulls. whereas it is very flat in 
Bii'hman skull', and in 'ome Australian' the arch C very 'lightly, if at all. marked. 
But the absence of an arch is by no means limited to such exotic races. It occurs, 
for instance, in ancient skulls excavated at Kish in Mesopotamia. In our specimen 
the arch is well marked, although the nature of the suture, which has been diseii'sed 

1 It i' 'icmewlut difficult to examine thi' point on e.ot'. but from the east' in till- Department 
there seem' no reasonable doubt that in the Xean t- rthal 'Lull the inferior border i' actually the 
longer. 
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on p. 61. shows that the temporal squama was by no meaiu fully developed. Such 
a development of the arc-h is certainly a human characteristic : but. Alice it docs 
not occur on all modern skulls, even though its absence has been noted hitherto 
on Neanderthal skulls, it would hardly appear to be a definite Neanderthal character 
as has been hitherto assumed, unless we suppose that our specimen in tin- feature 
shows some convergence with the human species. As. however, the temporal bone 
is one of the most characteristic of Neanderthal bones such a supposition is hardly 
tenable. I am at a loss to understand the morphological significance of this varia- 
tion. but suggest tentatively as follows : — 

All the skulls which I have examined which show an absence ot the art h arc h mg. 
" ill-filled " specimens, whereas the arch is especially well marked in rounded, well- 
filled European skulls. I would suggest, therefore, that in the long, ill-filled Nean- 
derthal skulls the form of the joint is associated with the architecture of the skull, 
and that in this specimen, with it' undoubtedly high cranial capacity, a type ol joint 
occurs which is also to be found in those modern skulls which possess a similar 
character. The matter then ceases to be a racial character, but becomes a secondary 
effect of other causes dominating the architecture of the skull. 


T< i>i pored Bom . 

In describing the temporal bone (PL IV). it is most convenient to divide the subject 
into its three constituent parts — the squamous part, the petromastoid. and the 
tympanic part. Of these all are represented, but parts of the squama have disappeared. 
Iti the La Quina skull the anterior portion of the temporal squama is most developed, 
as in the young chimpanzee : in a modern child's skull it is the central portion which 
has the greatest development. In the Devil's Tower skull a somewhat intermediate 
position is reached. As far as can be judged from the fragments of the squama and 
the temporal border of the parietal, the central portion certainly rose into that curve 
which is usually pronounced in modern man. In this respect the Devil's Tower skull 
shows characters of an intermediate position as in other bones. There is no thinning 
of the edge of the hone. The markings on the internal aspect are fairly well defined, 
hut not as strongly as on many modern infants’ skulls. 

It is not possible to be certain of the exact angle at which the bone was set, but 
the squama appears to be deflected outwards more than is usual, there being consider- 
able hollowing of the internal aspect. 

The basal aspect of the bone presents morphological features of the greatest 
importance. Only the root of the zygomatic process remains. It is of considerable 
size, measuring 15 mm. long and 6 mm. deep, corresponding in form, though larger 
in size, to that of La Quina. and differing from that of an infant chimpanzee, where the 
root is very long and narrow. As in both human infants and young apes, the aith ular 
surface extends into the root of the zygomatic process. The glenoid fossa is extrem- ] v 
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shallow and anterioily has no definite houndarv. the articular eminence being entirelv 
absent. The posterior aspect of the fossa is bounded by a well-marked crest 11 mm. 
long and 3 mm. broad, corresponding to the post-glenoid tubercle of human anatomv. 
Internally there are the remains of a spine on the temporal bone itself : no doubt this 
was continuous with the spine of the sphenoid, which in man normallv forms the' 
boundary. In between the lips of the petrotympanic fissure there is a broad band 
of the petrosal exposed externally, which, together with the post-glenoid process, 
entirely separates the glenoid fossa from the tvmpanie plate. 

In many respects this is the most typical Neanderthaloid region of the skull. 
The shallowness of the mandibular fossa is part of the common heritage of the infant 
of all species akin to man. and it is only in later life among certain groups of men 
that the deep fossa is developed. As Sir Francis Knowles 1 has shown, the shallow 
fossa persists in certain primitive peoples, such as the Eskimo, who are in the habit of 
moving their jaws laterally as well as up and down. Sir Arthur Keith has emphasized 
the point that morphologically the fossa is hollowed out. and the articular eminence 
remains, not as a growth, but as an uneroded portion. The nature of the petro- 
tympanic fissure is apparently an infantile survival, -nice, generally as far as I have 
been, able to ascertain, the arrangement in the apes at six years old does not materially 
differ from the arrangement in man. Among adults the post-glenoid process appears 
to be perhaps one of the clearest indications of the Neanderthal type amongst whom 
this feature is more close to the arrangement in the apes than to modern man. In 
the Devil's Tower specimen the process is much larger than in a chimpanzee of the 
same age. Unfortunately we have few skulls of infants of such races as Bushmen or 
Australians with which a comparison could be made and an opinion formed. It 
will be noticed that where in man the mandibular fossa is shallow this process 
is always developed to a greater extent, but the different arrangement of the 
tympanic plate renders unnecessary so firm a barrier to guard against the mandible 
slipping backwards. 

The tympanic region also differs considerably from that of modern man. The 
external acoustic meatus, instead of being elliptical i< more rounded in section, and 
the tympanic ring is rounded and extremely thick. In the apes the whole region is 
penthouse shaped, whereas in man the basal aspect is prolonged into a high sharp 
crest. In this specimen a slight fragment of bone has been lost, but it is clear that 
the arrangement, as is usual in Neanderthal man, follows the penthouse type. The 
tympanic plate is verv small, and the foramen of Hu-cke. an infantile characteristic, 
is large. The external edge of the plate is deeply set. an infantile character, but one 
that appears usual in Neanderthal man. and may be' correlated with the size of the 
post-glenoid tubercle. There is a well-marked tubercle mesially. corresponding 
to a spine which sometimes occurs in modern man. In relation to the other parts 
of the temporal bone, the centre of the external acoustic meatus more or less 

1 Geol. .Survey of Canada, Bull. 9. 
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conO'i.oiids to a line cutting the zygomatic process in half longitudinally : tlii" G 
characteristic of Neanderthal man. but can be observed in some spec imen-, of 
modem mail. 

The mastoid region presents certain morphological feature' which are difficult 
to explain. In common with the apes. Neanderthal man poss,-",-' a .'inall nui'toid 
process: in the- young chimpanzee the process is represented by a tiny tubeivh. 
Tin* pr-x, s' i' poorly developed in human infant', but i' relatively 'inaller in thi' 
spec imt-n. A]>art from the function of the mastoid cell', it would appear that tile 
proce" has a muscular function. The difficulties connected with thi' question are 
fully dl'ell'Secl by Boule. Various attempt' have been made to obtain a mea'Ure- 
niei.t of the mastoid process, but they have not been entirely siuce"ful a' it i> 
difficult to define th“ boundaries exactly. An O'tiinate. however, which, although 
]iO"ibly including other features, permits of accurate detoimination. i~ to measure 
the j. rath of the extremity from the bottom of the mastoid note h fu a chimpanzee 
ol six years of age the process is only just recognizable and is about 1 mm. high : 
in tie I), vil's Tower skull it is approximately g mm. : whereas in modern infants it 
may be as large a' 4-b mm. 

The 'mail 'ize of the mastoid m characteristic of Neanderthal man. even m 
the adult, who here approaches the apes, but it i' also an infantile character in modern 
man. Me cannot therefore definitely sav whether in this particular c a x we are 
dealing with what is merely an infantile character, or one that is associated with 
tie 1 Neanderthal type. The mastoid notch is very reduced, and b broad. The 
form or the notch is associated, as Boule has pointed out. with the form of the 
proiX". and where, as in infant apes, the process is almost effaced the notch is 
rr,ually insignificant. 

Mai tin reports that in the La Quinn child there is no groove for the occipital 
artery. In this specimen the surface here i' somewhat broken, but anteriorly a 
lirtl' remains showing undoubted traces of the groove. In the young ape's skull 
whiih I have used tor comparison I can find no certain traces of the groove. 
In human infants the groove is often well marked, although sometime' hardly 
apparent, but it is an insignificant point to which little reliance can be 
attached. 

A break has occurred at the mastoid foramen, so f am uncertain about this 
feature. I here is certainly an absence of the small vascular foramina which occur 
in iii.i't modern infants and in adult and infant ape'. 

Ba-ally the relations of the petromastoid have already been referred to. A 
large proportion of the petromastoid separates the lips of the gLiser'nm fissure, ter- 
minating internally in a well-marked spine. This appears to be the remains of an 
infantile condition, presumably surviving at a later age than is usual, as this condition 
does not appear to persist in other Neanderthal skulls. It has naturally a con- 
siderable effect on the form of the mandibular fr.'sa. 
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Viewed from the- inside. the petrou- part of the temporal bone i' extremely 
mas-ive. with a broad upper surface and a well-marked arcuate eminence. A- in 
the La Quina child, there is no trace ot any groove for the superior petrosal sinus. 
Martin considers the point of importance in relation to the blood supply of the 
brain : this point must therefore be left to the discussion of the endocranial c-a.st. 
The groove for the sigmoid dims i- deeper and narrower than is usuallv the case in 
modern mail of the same age. 

Tic temporal bone, therefore, presents characters which conform to the tvpe of 
Neanderthal man. Apart from the arched form of the squama —which can only be 
inferred from the suture, a- the arch itself i - missing- it present' in evervthing 
ch u'.n ters in agreement with a true Neanderthal type. The curvature of the squama 
can h.trdlv be ascribed to age alone, for the infant chimpanzee Ini' a long straight 
form which is characteristic alike of both the adult ape and Neanderthal man. 
The unii'Ual form of the petrotympanic lis'inv is ot an infantile character. The 
remaindei of the anatomical features noted are those of Neanderthal man. but they 
can to a large extent be explained functionally in relation to the use of the jaws made 
by Neanderthal man. 


Ma.rill". 

Onlv the right -halt of the maxilla survives (-..»• PI. IV). and that not in a com- 
plete condition : the anterior region is badly damaged and was much scaled off 
during excavation. Manv of the small fragment', however, have survived, and 
can be replaced with a greater or le-ser degree of certainty. The break between 
the two halves of the maxilla is along the median line, and that between the maxilla 
and the zygomatic bone is along the suture. Two deciduous teeth, the molars, arc- 
still ' itu : the remainder are k>'t. The unerupted And permanent molar is 
lost, but the genii' of the other permanent teeth have been preserved. The palate 
is more or less comnlc-tclv preserved for - cm. from the int'-rnal side <>t the socket of 
tin- unerupted incisor. At this point there is a diagonal break, and a large fragment 
of the posterior part of the palate is missing. 

The description of the bone falls conveniently into three part' —the nasal, the 
jugal, and the palatal parts, respectively. 

It is impossible to do more than conjeituiv the height of the nasal aperture 
and it' breadth is equallv un< ertain. Tin- door ot the aperture appear- to be sharply 
defined and separated from the incisor region It this interpretation be correct ■ 
and such fragments as we have appear t<> justify it it i - evident that this specimen 
differs verv considerable from the apes, and from modern negroid and other 
platvrrhme races who possess a simian groove and a poorlc defined margin to the 
pyriform aperture. It accords, however, with what has been observed in Neander- 
thal man. Boule describes this sharp margin a- being ultra-human : it is, however. 
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speeiallv developed, although possibly to a lesser degree, only in the leptorrlmie races 
of man alone where it is associated with a considerably reduced face. The in-cTiT- 
minate margin is found where there is a considerable degree of alveolar prognathnm. 
But in Neanderthal man the whole architecture of the face is different, and 
" complete " prognathism is the rule, whereas in the apes there is both alveolar 
and " complete " prognathism. A e are dealing here, as always in the -tudy of 
human skulls, with a part of a working mechanism : it would appear, therefore, that 
Boule’s descriptive term of "ultra-human is somewhat unfortunate, because it 
mav =o easilv be led to carry a connotation beyond that which Boule wi'hcl to 
applv to it. It undoubtedly represents a specialized condition, imposed by the 
lest of the bonv architecture of the face. Such parts of the nasal process ot the 
maxilla as survive suggest th.it this region projected forward with a muzzle-like 
appearance, being directed forwards at a much steeper angle than in modern 'kulls. 
The whole region is. however, so fragmentary that it seems hazardous to di'i.uss 
its detailed anatomy. 

The jugal region shows even more clearly the distinction between this specimen 
and. say. a modern Australian aboriginal. The zygomatic bones are entirely lost, 
but seen in noma basilar is. the maxilla presents in this region a form entirely 
comparable with the Forbes' Quarry skull. The zygomatic process is directed 
outwards and backwards. There is no canine fossa, and the position of the 
frontozygomatic suture is probably associated, as in other specimens of Neanderthal 
man. with full but retreating cheek-bones. Instead of being deeply hollowed, as 
A frequently the case in modern man. the anterior surface of the maxilla is only 
slightly concave. 

Boule has pointed out that there is no canine fossa among the leiotrichous 
races of man. Amongst them, however, the anterior surface of the maxilla is hollowed. 
In this connection I have examined a series of infant skulls from Peru. The adult 
Peruvian skulls in the collection certainly show an absence of the canine fossa, but 
among those specimens whose permanent dentition is as yet unerupted the fossa is 
always present. How far this is general among the leiotrichous races I cannot say. 
Boule suggests that this absence of the canine fossa and the backward slope of the 
jugal region of the maxilla is one of the most important morphological features of 
Neanderthal man. He believes that it is not necessarily pithecoid as the canine fossa, 
is absent in chimpanzee and marked in the gorilla and the orang. It would seem, 
however, that the differences observed are largely accounted for bv the size of the 
teeth. The configuration of the jaw is a secondary matter, and its shape is determined 
by the underlying structures. 

The infraorbital foramen in the fragment under consideration is -mie 
di-'tance from the orbital margin, as in the apes and in the La Chapelle skull. 
Ihe maxillary sinus is very large and the face must have been muzzle-like in 
appearance. 
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Although, the proportions are different, the actual size of the facial portion of the 
maxilla i- not much greater than that ot a six-year-old child. It is only slightlv 
broader in its transverse diameter, and it-? massiveness is entirelv due to the extension 
of the maxillary sinus. In the discussion of the mandible which follows, attention will 
be drawn to the fact that the large measurements in the reconstructed fragments 
occur only in those parts concerned with the envelope of the brain : elsewhere the 
dimensions are well within the range of a modern child, notwithstanding the teeth, 
which aie already beginning to develop within the jaws. 

< being to its condition I found it hardly possible to take any exact measurements 
of the palate which anteriorly is broken along the middle palatine suture. The palate 
shows no trace of a premaxillaiy sutuie. The anterior palatine canal appears to be 
represented by a small depression <>;Jy. and mav even have been absent. The 
roof of the palate is extremely thick, varying from about 1 mm. to over 2 mm. In 
the alveolar region the slope is very gradual, and the full depth of the palate, whii h is 
about <> mm., is not attained until the level between the 1st and 2nd premolar is 
reached. This gradual slope ot the palate is a feature- which occurs both in Nean- 
derthal and in modern primitive man. The palate is of considerable breadth : this 
point is characteristic of Neanderthal man. In the modern primitive races the 
increase in size of the palate is usually associated with an increase in length. Among 
the Neanderthal skulls the immensely Luge area of the palate is the product, not only 
of considerable length, but also of a great breadth. In fact, in some wavs manv 
palates of primitive men to-day look more like the palates of apes than do those of 
Neanderthal man. In this specimen we have the palate at a particularly critical 
stage of development, just as the hist permanent molars are erupting, and it is. 
therefore, hardly possible to say with any certainty what the ultimate form 
was going to be : but its present stage certainly suggest* that ultimately it 
would have had the great breadth and large dimensions of the Neanderthal 
palate. 


Till Mo, alible. 

The mandible is i’airlv complete PI-,. IV and Yb The right side is damaged 
at the neck of the condyloid process and has lost the tip of the coronoid process. 
There is an old break on the left side- a< rO's the socket of the 2nd molar, and the 
left ascending ramus has disappeared. Two deciduous molars are in position on the 
left side, the rest of the deciduous teeth having been lost since death. The first two 
permanent molars on this, the hit. side were visible slightly below the alveolar 
border. As the jaw was broken m ancient time' across the alveolus of the 1st molar 
(the tooth itself was intact), in uniting the fragments a east of the tooth has been 
substituted, while the tooth itself, together with the imperfectly developed 
2nd permanent molar, has been reserved for independent study. 
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The jaw. although not of great size. i s extremelv massive !-»» Fig'. 17 an l 1>I. 
The slope of the anterior border of the ascending railin' i' praetirnllv the same a- tie- 
slope of this part of the mandihle of a 'ix-vear-old European child, but nv.iii^ to tie 
great development of the a mile of the jaw the "lope of the posterior bordei i~ 
much less pronounced. In the six-vear-old modern speeim.-n both boidet' at • 
parallel. In a six-year-old chimpanzee theie i- little slope, but, bo-h uiit-rii r 
and posterior borders are concave. The sigmoid notch is shallow, but owing 
to the loss of the tip of the coronoid proof". the shallowness i- ■ xaggoratod 
in the drawing. 

The coronoid process is \-erv low. with a large transverse diameter. ( iwiug r • 
it' damaged condition it is not possible to di'cu" the detailed morplmlogv ot the 
condyle. Hie main axis is inclined inwards : in La ( hupelle the inclination i~ outwar. i'. 
in Mauer the position is intermediate. According to the figures given bv Bouh- 
amontf the lower races 4.1 per cent, have an inclination inwards and lb per lent, 
outward', while amongst the higher race' 1_ per cent, have the inclination outwar. i'. 
The smaller axis is inclined backward-, the General arrangement being ."entialiv 
infantile. 

Tin. anterior part of the ascending ramie is singularly stout and ma"ive and. 
although somewhat broken, enough remains of the region where thp temporal muscle 
was inserted to suggest tint even at this early age that muscle was well develope 1. 
Thi' is of interest, as it has been shown above that the' temporal fossa seemed to be 
almost negligible in its Aim. and neither the superior nor the inferior temporal lines 
could lie traced on the calvarium. 

Although the outer surface of the ascending ramus has a considerable superficial 
area it is smooth, and the insertion of the masseter muscle is not marked bv anv of 
the oblique curved ridges which are found on those human jawo in which the m;t"eter 
is well developed. The angle of the jaw is slightly inverted and is truncated. This 
smoothness of the outer surface and the truncation of the angle occur in the ane> 
and in Neanderthal man. and are not uncommon in modern man. although in the 
latter the non-truneated form of angle is more common. The explanation appears 
to lie m the relative development of the mass.;-ter and of the ptenjgoiile>i* ;'„ny,/.n. 
In our specimen the former is relatively poorly developed, whereas the latter. a< will 
be described later, appears to have been relatively massive. The truncated form of 
tlm angle must therefore be considered as of a functional nature, and not as represent- 
ing a morphological difference. 

The lower margin of the horizontal ramus recalls in many respects the Mau-T jaw 
but there is so much variation in this region that little attention can be paid m Midi 
a resemblance. It is markedly concave, the top ends of the concavity being formed 
bv the gomon. and a well-marked tubercle on the inferior border of the body of the 
mandible. This tubercle (sec PI. IV. D) does not coincide with the mental tubercle, 
but forms the end of a rounded prominence running forwards and downwards from 
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the anterior border of the ascending ramus. Tie- exact function oi this tubercle, 
which is slightlv more marked on the right tli.in on the left, is not apparent. It 
occurs occasionally on modern jaws, and I have observed it in our collection on an 
Amerind and on a Roma no-Briton. It is difficult to judge irom the tU't. but it appear' 
to be slightlv developed on the Matter jaw. Professor Thoni'on has suggested 
to me that in some jaws at least it mav serve for the attachment of the platvsma. 
It is remarkable that it should be so well developed on a young mandible, and the 
specimens which I have seen have alwavs been the jaws of extreinclv muscular 
males. 

Continuing the description of the lateral .surface of the bodv of the mandible : 
on the left side there are four mental foramina : three are between 1 mm. and 1-dmm. 
in their longest diameter, the fourth measuring about -75 mm. Thev are arranged 
as follows: — The lowest is exactly below the contact surface of the two dc-ciduou' 
molars. 15 mm. below the alveolar border and -1 mm. above the lower border of the 
horizontal ramu-. Three millimetres above thi' foramen are two other' of slightlv 
larger dimensions, one lying slightly anterior and the other slightlv posterior to the 
lower foramen. These two upper foramina form a continuous channel, being separated 
from one another by a thin bridge of bone 1-5 mm. from before backwards. The 
fourth foramen, which is much smaller than the other three, lies L-5 mm. above the 
two last-mentioned, and is slightly anterior to a line drawn from the contact surface 
of the two deciduous molars and the centre of the iowest foramen. 

On the right side there is a large foramen 2-5 mm. in diameter, its centre being 
lb mm. below the alveolar border : it is immediately below the contact surface of 
the deciduous molars. Three millimetres anterior to this foramen, and on the same 
level, is a small foramen, a third being 1 mm. directlv anterior to this. These 
variations from the normal appear to be individual, not racial. 

The anterior region of the mandible presents many features of interest. Over 
the ij, nphj.ii!> mentis is a well-marked diastema, due to an aberrant tooth, whose 
nature is discussed later (see " Dentition "). There is a slight- trace of a svnipkvsial 
crest, which, although hardly visible,, can be felt when the finger is passed over the 
bone. There is no mental process. The chin is definitely retreating (sic Fig. 17). 
that is. the inferior border is posterior to the superior border, the actual angle being 
10tr. exactly the same as in the Spy jaw. 2 Z less and 2 ' greater than in the La Quina 
adult and the La Chapelie. respectively. In modern man the individual variation, 
according to Martin, is from do 3 to 94 : : the average value for newlv born infants 
is 03L 

All this region is extremely robust, and the body of the mandible is verv thick- 
owing to the necessity for providing space for the developing teeth. 

The medial aspect of the mandible piesents many features of special importance. 
In the ascending ramus region the mylohyoid groove is broad and verv 'hallow 
forming a channel rather than a groove. Its anterior border lies opposite the middle 
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of the dental foramen. There i? a short massive lingula and the foramen for tin* 
dental nerve is of larae size. Except that the mvlohvoid groove is so broad, th * 
arrangement is that of a human child. We are dealing with a specimen in which tin* 
growth of the jaw is but little advanced, and under such circumstances the arrange- 
ment of the parts Ini' not vet become the distinctive feature it is when growth has 
been completed. 

The surface for the insertion of the ptei i/i/niih n# ini. nnd ha' a series of oblique 
curved ridges. The muscle appears to have been considerably developed, and the 
inversion of the angle seems to fie due to the muscular pull. An exactly similar 
development of the internal ptervgoid mav be observed in ape*., and is associated 
with the truncated form of the angle which has been already discussed. 

The mylohyoid line is very well marked : it forms the meeting-point of two 
planes, the upper sloping inwards and downwards from the medial alveolar border and 
the lower sloping upwards and inwards from the inferior border of the body of the 
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mandible. Their meeting-point forms a ucst. tin* mylohyoid line. It seems 
probable that the well-defined nature of the line i'. to a large extent, due to the 
underiving teeth, and is not necessarily due to a large development of the mylohyoid 
muscle. Attention may be drawn to the fact that in the apes the arrangement is 
quite different, the medial surface of the body of the mandible in this region slopes 
downwards and outwards from the alveolar border to the interior border of the 
horizontal ramus. 

In the anterior region the limrual surface dope*' backward*? so that the inner, 
not the outer, aspect A vi.-ibk* when the specimen is looked at from above. The 
slope is most marked in the alveolar region. The 'Upc-rior genial foramen is very 
small, and there is another small foramen above it to the riuht. Beneath this there 
is a slight pit. and then on either side nni'cular markings, probably that of the 
aenio-hvo"lo"U*s. There is no trace of mental spine'. No doubt, owimr to the 
extreme vouth it is extremely difficult to make 'tire of the muscular attachments. 
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In spite of the absence of clearlv mark'''! mu-cular markings, an examination 
of the jaws shows that the musculature wa- well developed. The form of tile digastric 
j mprint is -neciallv noticeable. It can be seen from examination how markedlv 
different it i? from the form Mien in the apes. Although it differ- ironi the* 
modern human child, both in actual -ize. and the relations of the two -ide-. the lonn 
i- obviously of the same order. Boule (p. l»tt) has drawn attention to the inteiv-ting 
series presented bv a chimpanzee jaw, the Mauer jaw. La Chapelle. and a modern 
French jaw. He admits that lie cannot understand the physiological 'igmti' an> of 
the variation, which brietiv amounts to a gradual shortening and broadening of 
the imprint. An examination of the specimens leaves no doubt that the 1). \ ll’-s 
Tower jaw belongs to the same stage of development as La C'hapelle. 

If the jaw be taken as whole, it is remarkable, even at this stage of development, 
for its mu'Cularity. but it is relatively small. In the brain-case we have seen rh.it 
the measurements approaeh the adult even at five years old. In the mandible, 
however, this is far from being the case. The bicondylar width is about log mm. ; 
tie 1 same measurement for La C'hapelle is lit; mm. If we take the measurements 
at the mental foramen, where the growing teeth clearly have a great effect on the 
size of the jaw. the transverse diameter of the body of the mandible is Id -7 mm., 
not far short of La C'hapelle (lb mm.), as might be expected, whereas the height is 
onlv two-thirds that of La C'hapelle ( 21 mm. as against bl mm.). This is. of course, 
what was to be expected : but emphasis is laid on the point, because the question of 
age necessarily affects our judgment on these points : and. as far as the jaw is 
concerned, we are dealing with a specimen which is only in a rudimentary stage of 
development, and we can form little estimate of what changes will be induced bv 
the growth and eruption of the permanent teeth. Those other feature- in other 
parts of the skull which are correlated with the growth of the jaws will a bo be 
expected to be in a similar rudimentary stage, whereas those features rolat-d to 
the growth of the- brain will be relatively closer to their adult dimensions. 

Di i't it ton. 

The- general anatomy of the jaws has been already discussed. For descriptive 
purposes it seemed clearer to c-oii'ider the dentition separately. The spei imen 
-hows certain interesting abnormalities, notably, an aberrant tooth in the anterior 
region of the mandible. This tooth never erupted. An examination bv X-rays 
-bowed that the right lateral inci-or had been rotated during life, -o that tie Iabiai 
surface i- now me-ial. that js. through an angle of !Mi\ The whole of the central region 
is crowded and the teeth are unusually -mall for Neanderthal nun (m <• 1*1. V. !'). 
Having had little experience in -tudying X-rav photographs of teeth I -ub- 
mitted til*- pictures to my brotln r. who in turn was kind enough to ask various 
opinions. Tie- general consensus of opinion is th.it there is a ii aberrant tooth but 
exactly what this .d-grrant tooth is, is by no means certain. Mr. Harris, of L’ium r-ifv 
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College. London, believes it to be a central incisor of which the crown is laterally, and 
the root medially, directed. On the other hand. Mr. Xorthcroft thinks that it is a 
supplemental tooth between the central and the lateral. He suggests, further, that 
the aberrant tooth has three cu-ps or. at any rate, two with a valley between them. 
I have re-examined the films in the light of these reports, and Mr. Sankev has been 
good enough to take additional pictures for me. Looked at -.tereogra phnallv the 
central region appears to contain, from left to right, the following : a canine, a 
lateral incisor. a central incisor, the aberrant tooth, a rotated lateral i nr Lor. and a 
canine. The aberrant tooth, however, does not appear to be a normal central 
incisor. I cannot, using the stereoscope, sec* three cusp*., but there does appear to 
be a trace of two. It would appear, therefore, as if we had the choice of ( oii'idering 
it to be either an abnormal central incisor or. alternately, an entirely aberrant tooth, 
the norma] central incisor not having appeared. In any case, the matter must be 
definitely put down as pathological, and. therefore. u> falling outside our present 
purpose, which is rather anthropological. 

The deciduous dentition is represented by t” o molars in ea< h jaw. unfortunately 
on opposite sides ; it is not therefore possible to be quire certain of the occlusion. 
An examination, however, of the crowns shows that the 1st upper temporary molar 
occluded with the posterior two-thirds of the 1st lower temporary molar and the 
anterior third of the 2nd. The crowns of the teeth are very much worn, to an 
unusual degree for temporary teeth, suggesting that even at this early age very 
considerable use had been made of the teeth. The wear suggests a sei'sor-actinn 
of jaws, as in modern and ancient adult nun. and quite unlike the apes. I u order 
to accomplish such a motion of the jaw the canine cannot have projected beyond the 
level of the other teeth. There is no trace of a diaste’ la in the mandible other than 
that due to an aberrant tooth. Unfortunately the canine region of the upper jaw 
is somewhat abraded, and it was not possible to make any exact observations. Boule 
has recorded a small diastema in the La Uhapelle-aux-Samts maxilla. As far as can be 
judged from the X-ray picture there was no diastema in our maxilla. The deciduous 
teeth, although large, are by no means outside the range of variation in size even of 
modern European'. Th** table on p. 82 shows measurements of a European child in 
the anatomical collection m Oxford which appears to present no unusual features, 
except that it had large teeth. 

The cusps on the Devil’s Tower teeth are much worn, and it is not altogether 
easy to determine exactly their original form. but. as far as can be seen, they do not 
differ from those of modern man. When, however, the teeth are examined by X-ravs 
the difference in their internal structure is at once apparent. Instead of the normal 
small pulp-cavitv of the modern child the cavity is enormously enlarged and extends 
to the apex of the roots. The matter is of further importance, as hitherto this 
condition has been reported in the adult, but not in the deciduous dentition. Xo 
doubt we mav now assume that such a condition was normal in the Xeandertlial 
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child. Sir Arthur Keith has suggested that the function of this particular develop- 
ment was to insure a firm planting of the teeth in the alveolus. This specimen would 
seem amplv to confirm his suggestion. In the modern child the molars are constricted 
at the neck with small spreading root'. In this specimen the teeth 'how hut little 
constriction, and the roots fused together form a firm buttress to withstand the 
strain put upon them. 



Devil's Tower Skull. 

European Child 
with Large Teeth. 


A.P. 

Trail'. 

A.P. 

Trans. 

1st upper deciduous molar ... 

8-5 

O-o 

9-1 

9-9 

2nd upper deciduous molar . . . 

0-3 

10 -8 

10-1 

11-9 

1st lower deciduous molar 

9-o 

8-9 



2nd lower deciduous molar ... 

11-0 

9-9 




I have already drawn attention to the apparently weak development of the 
temporal musculature, but the wear upon these molars suggests that very considerable 
grinding force has been used. In describing the mandible I have shown how great 
is the breadth of the ascending ramus. Here, at least, there are traces of large muscles, 
and it seems from an examination of the specimens that the molars were probably 
worn by a lateral movement necessitating considerable use of such muscles as the 
masseters and the pterygoids. Among modem peoples the wear on the crowns seems 
to be due to two causes. In very many races there is a great deal of grit in the food, 
often from the coarse grindstone on which the grain is triturated. In other cases, 
notably the Eskimo, whose teeth perhaps show a greater development of the seissor- 
action than those of any modern people, the wear is due to the chewing of meat or 
skins. In this case the evidence collected by Miss Garrod shows that, although 
there may have been a certain amount of adventitious sand from the locality, the 
typo of diet would not differ except in the species eaten from that of the Eskimo, 
that is to say. animal food and shell-fish, though the Eskimo probablv get little of 
the latter. Unless the enamel was particularly soft, and its present condition doe' not 
suggest that it was. the child must have been weaned at what is. for savage conditions, 
a comparatively early age. for many modern savages suckle their infants for several 
years. In this case the child, even at five, had had sufficient hard food, and had 
ground it so strongly that already he had obliterated much of the pattern of the cusps 
on his temporary molars. Further, he had used those molars in what mav be 
described as essentially a human fashion, that is. unlike the apes, he did not relv 
mostly on an up-and-down movement, but rotated his jaw, showing that he cannot 
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have had a projecting canine. But human though this temporary dentition is, it 
shows features of great specialization. It is possible that the form of occlusion and 
the method of using the jaws may account for the parabolic form of the palate which 
is also usual among the Eskimo, but at present further evidence is needed on this 
point. 

In regard to the permanent dentition. Mr. Harris has drawn my attention to the 
following points : — First, in the mandible the premolars and 1st permanent molar 
appear to be less developed on the right side than on the left. Secondlv, the 
approximation of the crypt of the 1st and 2nd permanent molars to the inferior dental 
canal is most marked. The canal is widely open . and the general condition is certainly 
closer to that found in a chimpanzee than in modem man. Thirdly, Mr. Harris points 
out that the occlusal surface of the 1st permanent molar is almost as wide as the 
maximum transverse diameter of the crown. 

The permanent dentition of the maxilla presents certain interesting features. 
In contrast to the lower permanent incisors the upper incisors are of great size. 
No irregularity is visible. The permanent canine is also very big. In its present 
stage it presents almost a bicuspid appearance, curiously reminiscent of the aberrant 
tooth in the lower jaw. In this case, however, there is no reason to doubt that we are 
dealing with a normal canine. The extremely deep position which it occupies, 
although normal, is very noticeable. The enlarged pulp-cavitv of the developing 
1st molar is very visible in the X-ray. 

Summing up the character of the dentition, the most important features are, first, 
the enlarged pulp-cavities of the deciduous molars, a character which does not appear 
to have been previously observed : secondly, certain abnormalities in the incisor 
region of the mandible, which appear to be of a pathological nature. The general 
character of the dentition is such that, even if we had no other remains we should 
not hesitate to ascribe it to Neanderthal man. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The evidence put forward on the preceding pages points to the following 
conclusions : — • 

The Devil's Tower bones are the remains of a single individual skull belonging 
to a child of five years old. probably of the male sex. It is important to remember 
that he belongs to the late phase of the Mousterian. and is more or less contemporarv 
with the remains from La Chapelle. La Quina (both specimens), and Galilee. The 
age must necessarily considerably a fleet our judgment of the specimen. The form 
of the face and jaws is essentially that which we associate with Neanderthal man. 
Manv of these features can be shown, however, to owe their characteristic appearance 
partlv to the great size of the teeth and partly to functional activities, but the general 
massiveness, not only of the jaws but also of such features as the tympanic plate, is 
remarkable. 

G 2 
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The evidence of the brain-case need- a less -weeping summary. Here the 
contours of the forehead are. when seen from the side, almo-t exactly similar to 
contours of the La Quinn child, but the size of the specimen is very umi'iial. At 
first sight it might be suggested that this great size wu- the result of di-ea-e. but the 
markings on the internal aspect of the brain-case seem too well defined to allow of a 
pathological condition : nor. in view of the fact that at tir-t the ch.irai ter- of Nean- 
derthal man were put down by no le-s a per-on than Virchow himself a- pathological, 
is this hypothesis to be lightly entertained. The dimensions and form <>t the brain- 
case. especially the expansion ot the frontal area, are beyond the range ot Neanderthal 
man. as hitherto discovered, if we make the same allowance for age that we should do 
ill the case of a modern child. These abnormalities -tigge-t a brain-case built more 
after the fashion of modern than of Neanderthal man. It is po-siMe that the growth 
ot Neanderthal man was different from that of modern man and that the growth of 
the brain-ease. due. no doubt, to the development of the brain iii'ide it. was more 
precocious. Under such circumstances the brain-case may be allowed to have 
reached almost its full development at five years old. Secondlv. we mav sugge-r 
that, owing to the small number of specimens which we possess, we mav not know 
the range of normal variation in Neanderth.il man. and that this specimen, though 
certainly unusual, may be an extreme variation outside the limits so tar discovered. 
Thirdly, we may admit a comparatively close relationship between Neanderthal 
and modern man. and assume that, owing to the great growth of the brain, the 
brain-ease tends to assume a certain shape either in Neanderthal or in modern man. 
When we remember the enormously wide variation that occurs in the cranial capacitv. 
and consequently the external measurements of the brain-case of modern man. 
even among selected examples of the same race, from 1.422 c.c. in Leibnitz to 
l.ytio c.c. in Bismarck, to quote a famous example, differences in Neanderthal man 
should not be surprising. The question of the effect of muscular pull mav be con- 
troversial. though it seems almost certain that the development of the temporal 
muscle and of the enormous temporal fossa so characteristic of adult Neanderthal 
man cannot but be without some effect, whatever it mav be. oil the form of the 
'kull. yet the effect of the growing brain must obviously be paramount in moulding 
the shape of the envelope, just as the growth of the teeth is paramount in moulding 
the shape of the lace and jaws. The teeth of our specimen c-loselv resemble in size 
and shape those usually associated with Neanderthal man. The face and jaws 
must therefore necessarily be close to the typical Neanderthal form. The brain- 
c.ise is. however, different from the type form, because the underhung structure, 
the brain, was larger. 

In the preceding pages many details have been given showing the individual 
points in which Neanderthal and modern man differ. It must, however, be pointed out 
m conclusion, that most of these differences can be shown to be the result of differ- 
ences m the form and size of two structures in particular, the brain and the teeth. 
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have a Ho been n-ml continuallv. The drawings have all been made by Aliss Garrod 
direi tlv from ra'ts. The figures have been taken from the original memoirs, but 
morphological comparisons are based as far as possible either on a study of the 
original specimens or. where these were not available, on casts. 
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Chapter III. — The Endocranial Cast. 

(Pis. VI and VII.) 

Bv G. Elliot Smith. 

Miss Garrod has established the fact that the fossil skull was found in association 
with industries distinctive of the latest Mousterian phase of culture, and that there 
can be no doubt as to the date to be assigned to the human remains. Mr. Dudley 
Buxton has called attention to the evidence in support of the conclusion that the 
hones are those of a child in a stage of development such as the modern human 
child attains at five years, which can be assumed also to be the approximate aae 
of the Neanderthal child under consideration. Moreover, he has shown that the 
skull conforms in all essential respects to the type distinctive of the Neanderthal 
species, and has reaffirmed the consideration that the differences between the 
features of the Neanderthal series of remains and those of Homo hi pie n* justify the 
specific distinction which most anatomists now admit. 

It is important to have these questions of the relative age and the distinctive 
characters definitely settled, because at first sight the endocranial cast of the skull 
found by Miss Garrod at the Devil's Tower presents a marked contrast to the 
endocranial casts obtained from other skulls of H. neanderthaleusis. 

In all the other casts there is an obvious lack of fullness in the prefrontal, 
and less distinctly, superior parietal, areas of the brain. But in the endocranial cast 
of the skull from Devil's Tower (PL VI. Figs, 1,2; PL VII, Fig. 2) these regions are 
fuller, and seem to present a marked contrast to the meagreness that strikes the eye 
in the case of all the other Neanderthaloid casts, in particular those of the Galilee 
and La Quina skulls. In fact the general contour of the cast suggests the possibility 
that the unusual fullness may be due to hydrocephalus : but the distinctness of the 
ridges corresponding to the convolutions and the depth of the intervening sulci 
render the pathological explanation improbable. 

The projections which Miss Garrod has prepared to illustrate Mr. Dudley 
Buxton's report reveal the fact that, in spite of superficial appearances, the cranium 
of the Devil's Tower skull conforms to the normal Neanderthal contours. When 
orientated on the nasio-lambdar plane, although the endocranial cast of the skull 
we are considering shows a distinct fullness in the frontal and parietal regions as 
compared with the Forbes’ Quarry and La Quina (adult) casts, the mould obtained 
from the La Chapelle-aux-Saints cranium is even better developed in these two 
areas. The cast of the cranium of a modern child of correspondin'; use reveals a 
sharply contrasted form. and. in particular, is much loftier. 

These contrasts are brought out in an even more striking way in the superimposed 
projections of the series of endocranial casts seen from above (Text-ti". 22), in which 
the fullness of the frontal area and the more uniformly oval contour are clearly 
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displayed. Text -fig. 23 brings out the very remarkable fact that in the mid-parietal 
transyerse sections of the endocranial casts of the two Gibraltar skulls there is a 
close agreement. The apparent fullness of the parietal area, as seen by direct observa- 
tion of the cast, is reduced to quite insignificant proportions when the sections are 
compared. 

It will be seen that the cast of the La Chapelle-aux-Saints cranium is in the 
parietal region both broader and higher than the two Gibraltar specimens, whereas 
the cast of the modern child's skull is much loftier but narrower. 

Comparisons of the three series of projections establish the fact that the brain 
of the chihl from Deed's Tower must have conformed to the type distinctive of 
H. Hrandtithah'itsi*. and that the skull was probably nor abnormal. 

This brings us to the consideration of the chief interest of the Devil's Tower 
cast— the high development of the prefrontal area. Although the prefrontal 
territory in the cast of the La Chapelle-aux-Saints skull appears to be both longer 
and higher than that of the Devil's Tower specimen, the latter differs from the 
former (and. in fact, from all the other Xeanderthaloid specimens) in not exhibiting 
any depression (or obvious appearance of ill-development) in contrast to the pre- 
central area of the cast. In other words, the front part of the brain of the Devil’s 
Tower specimen presents at first sight a curiously modern appearance that sharply 
contrasts with the configuration of the other Neanderthal casts — and. in particular, 
with such examples as those obtained from the Galilee and La Quina skulls, in which 
the prefrontal area is so obviously diminutive and shrunken. 

The possibility arises whether this relative fullness of the front end of the brain 
might be an infantile trait that afterwards became modified as the child attained 
the adult condition. 

Fortunately Professor R. Anthony has described 1 the endocranial cast of a 
child's skull found at La Quina. which is only two or three years older than that of 
the child found at the Devil's Tower. The brain of the child from La Quina is com- 
parable in size to that of a modern child of corresponding age : but it displays the 
distinctively Xeanderthaloid features quite as emphatically as does the adult brain. 
Professor Anthony refers to the meagreness of the prefrontal part of the brain as 
the outstanding peculiarity of the Xeanderthal brain. I prefer to express the fact 
in a slightly different way. As the series represented by the anthropoid apes. 
Pithecanthropus. Eoanthropus. //. rhodesiensis. H. nennderthaleiisis and H. sapiens, 
reveals a progressive expansion of the prefrontal territory of the brain, the fullness 
of the front end of the brain is the most distinctive feature of H. sapiens. Moreover, 
it can be correlated with modern man’s manipulative skill and greatly enhanced 
ability to acquire new forms of skilled action. 

1 •' Le volume et la forme d'ensemble <le l'eneephale chez un enfant dr lepoque quater- 
naire. (•■ Etude du moulage endoeiannn dr l'enfant dr Da Quina. " Bull, tit l' Acad, de 
Mtdtcim, November 13th, 1923.) 
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Comparing the form of the frontal end of the brain in the various representatives 
of H. neanderthal ensis a vide range of variation is manifest. It is most poorly 
developed in the Galilee east. and. relatively, best developed in the Devil's Tower 
specimen. In spite of the superficial likeness of the latter to the condition 
distinctive of II . sapiens, for the reasons I have given, such similarity is delusive. 

The fact that the child whose remains were found at the Devil's Tower had 
an exceptional development of the prefrontal territory, does not mean that it is a 
link with II. sa pitas. It merely points to the conclusion that the brain in II. neandcr- 
thalensis was subject to the same sort of variations as that of II. sapiens. In both 
an exceptional development may occur in those areas which normally are especially 
large in H. sapiens : but when such local expansion occurs in a Xeanderthaloid 
without altering the distinctive general form of the brain, the front end of the right 
cerebral hemisphere projects forward a little more than the left (PL VII. Fig. 2 : and 
Text -fig. 22) — a type of asymmetry which in modern man I regard as one of the 
indications of an innate tendency to right-handedness. But I should remind the 
reader that there is as yet no general agreement as to the validity of this inference. 

The brain of the infant from the Devil's Tower exhibits another feature (PL VII, 
Fig. 1) of some interest. There is an exceptionally large gap between the inferior 
temporal convolution and the cerebellum on the right side (the only side from which 
the temporal bone was recovered). Moreover, the under-surface of the inferior 
temporal convolution is deeply hollowed and its margin bevelled. These facts 
suggest an exceptionally poor development of the temporal region comparable to 
the conditions revealed by the Piltdown and Rhodesian skulls. 

Summing up the general conclusions to be drawn from the study of the endo- 
cranial cast, we may conclude that the child whose remains were found at the Devil's 
Tower was a normal representative of the Neanderthal species, with an exceptionally 
high development of the prefrontal region of the brain and a temporal area that 
was rather below the average size. 
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Chapter IV. — The Animal Remain-. 

By Dorothea M. A. Bate. 

It lias been known for a long time that fo— ilized remain- of animal- occur in the 
limestone eaves and fissures of Gibraltar, and publi-hed reference- to the-e no back 
at least as far a- 177o (Boddington and Hunter). In IT'.'l. John Hunter write- 
(p. JOS) : ” The coast of Dalmatia is said to be almo-t wholly formed of them [fo—il 
bones], and we know that this i- the ea-e with a large portion of the Rock of 
Gibraltar." 

An account of the earlier excavation- and th ■ collection- from Gibraltar ha- 
alreadv been given in chap. I. and will have shown that we owe to Cuvier. Bu-k. and 
Falconer the chief descriptions, written and pictorial, of the Pleistocene fauna of the 
Rock. Although so much was already known, and -o much has already been written 
on this fauna, the collection from the Rock-Shelter of Devil’s Tower is the tir-t in 
which the animal remains were found indubitably associated with Palaeolithic human 
remains and artefacts. It is this definitely established association that give- the 
present material its chief value. This collection was excavated with great can-, 
all the specimens having indications of the layers from which they came. Nothing, 
however, has suggested any difference between the animals from the various levels. 
Many of the bones were embedded iu a hard matrix generally composed of white 
earthy material and rounded or sub-angular sand grains in varying proportions, and 
cemented together by a calcareous deposit. Others were encased in a thin coating 
of the same material. 

In his preliminary investigation at Devil’s Tower the Abbe Breuil (1922) obtained 
remains of twelve species of mammals and fourteen species of birds. All of the former 
and many of the latter are represented in the present collection, and these number- 
have been greatly added to and include several species now recorded for the first time, 
one of the most interesting being that of the Great Auk. As alreadv put forward 
in chap. I. there seems to be little dcubt that in Palaeolithic times the Rock was 
not (juite so isolated as it is to-clay. but at the same time the evidence provided 
by both the mammalian and avian faunas indicates that there was no land 
connection at this point with the opposite African coast in Mousterian times. 

Busk took a very different view, and one of his tabulated results drawn from the 
study of the earlier collections was. " That the entire fauna exhibits entirelv African 
affinities.” But in reading this it must be remembered that it was published liearlv 
fifty years ago. and that much has been learnt in the intervening years with regard 
to the Pleistocene fauna of Europe. 


Mumtuuhn. 

A nominal li-t is given below of the twenty-five species of mammals, remains of 
which were obtained from the Devil's Tower deposit. All were found in the various 
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levels, except the Seal and the Elephant, which occurred in the raised beach 
(so Figs. 3 and 3). Mr. Hinton has vervkindlv examined the vole remains, and his 
report on these will be found on p. llo. 


1. T'Ojtu < 'irupaa. 

14. Elioiiiijs rpir rcums. 

2. t ' rou ol ora r " ssa la } 

lb. Apoi/r ntii* *i/lca f t< a<. 

3. J hpifts, ct. nt 'Jot i*. 

It*. A re leal a «p. 

4. f\ i/i-tinoiiiii* t< ntoti*} 

1 i . Pit if rajs '•p. 

■). t a ills' 1 n jin':. 

IS. Hu rota* lirreeu' lists. 

*1. 1 r* ns a ret ns. 

11*. Hip-tn r i ristata} 

7. d/t b s nn h s 1 

1^0. ,S//s sen a . 

S. Haiti"! erorata. 

31. < ’< mi* i la pit an. 

I 1 . F> Us pnrihis. 

22. Bos. of. pn in ain> ms. 

It*. Fills, of. sijl ve s to*. 

33. Capra pi/n naira. 

11. Li/ii.r pufih lias. 

34. Fipiiis ^p. 

13. Moiinch'is nlbin uter. 

3b. Eh phas 'p. 

1:>. OnfrtohtjHx cu 

The following additional species hav 

■ aho been reeorded from Gibraltar : — 

Son o (i) imiiicu < i/nntm'i'is . . 

Recorded by Duckworth. 

(.'unis valpcs . . 

Busk. 

Prolaqns calpeiists 

Major. 

PitijiiijlS ihenrm 

Duckworth. 

Mas spieihi/iis hispiiHtC'is 

Duckworth. 

(?) R" pica pm froi/iis 

Duckworth. 

RhliiOO.ro* I". iiiltoteh tls . . 

Busk. 

It should be mentioned that Dr. Duckworth's collections were from later deposits. 

and the record of the chamois (R. trapas) 

is based on a single metatarsal bone. 

It also seems useful to add the list 

given by Busk ( 18*13, p. lbl) of the species 

found in superficial layers, and associated with human remains which are later than 

Pakeolithic : — 

1. Bos to "ras. of various sizes. 

7. " Ij p 1 (6 fu/iubis. 

3. Capra htrcns. 

>. " Lcpif? C*tiuCHfa(*. mm 

3. Capra thi.r. 

" Jit b s s. 

4. Sas scrofa. 

1( 1 . " ( t* tttS l' tf J pi s. 

b. " Has rattan." i '.) 

] 1 . Phm (F ml (sp. 

•j. ArvinJn •'p. 

To the above mav be added a specie 

s of IT rpi ' h < ( ') from Genista Cave Xo. 3. 

1 Not previously recorded a** occurrur. 

: m tin- Pleistocene cave-fauna of the Rock. 
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Xotes on the Devil Tower Specimen*. 

1. Talpa europan Linn. 

The remains of a mole from Devil's Tower include three mandibular rami : 
one retains the find and 3rd molars and the 4th premolar. another has the 
1st and 2nd molars and the 1st and 4th premolars, while the third is without 
teeth. The teeth show little difference in size from those of Recent example' from 
Central Europe, Eastern and Western Spain, and Italv. with which thev have been 
compared. There are also nine humeri and a left ulna which are small, and belonged 
to an animal of more slender build than typical examples of the Recent T. t "re, pan. 
The maximum length of the largest of the nine fossil humeri is 13-7 mm . that of 
the smallest is 12-2 mm. : in three recent specimens of T. enropcea this measurement 
is 16 mm.. 16*3 mm., and 16-4 nun.; in one of T. caeca it is 16-4 mm. The 
maximum length of the Gibraltar ulna is 17 mm., that of two recent examples of 
T. euro pan 21 mm. and 20-6 mm., and that of an example of T. aeca is 21 mm. 

Devil’s Tower is the only deposit on the Rock from which a mole has been recorded. 
In his preliminary excavations there, II. l'Abbe Breuil (1922, p. 49) obtained 
remains which 41. Harle recognized as those of a small species resembling, as he thought, 
T. cceca. This species is said to be smaller than T. enropcea. but this is not confirmed 
by the single skeleton which I have for comparison. Therefore, in spite of the small 
size of the Gibraltar limb-bones, it seems wiser for the present to record them under 
the name of T. europcen. particularly when it is remembered that in dealing with 
examples from the more southern part of the habitat of a species a decrease in size 
is commonly observed. 

I do not know if a mole is now living in Gibraltar ; Irby (1893, p. 25) obtained 
it in Andalucia. Harle (1912) did not include it among the Quaternary fauna of the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

2. Croci'hira russula Hermann. 

This white-toothed shrew is represented by a left mandibular ramus containing 
all the teeth, though the anterior portion of the incisor is missing. This ramus resembles 
those of Recent examples of this species from more northerly parts of Western Europe, 
and is somewhat larger than that of the sub-species C. russula pulchrn from 
4 aleneia and other parts of Spain. On the other hand, the cheek-tooth row has an 
antero-posterior length of only 6 mm. in the Gibraltar specimen, whereas it is 
6-5 mm. in an example of C. russula pulchrn. 

This is the first record of a wliite-toothed shrew from a Gibraltar cave-deposit : 
Dr. Duckworth (1911. p. 569. pi. xl. 1) found remains of a red-toothed shrew. So rex 
animus <irunariux Miller, in Sewell's Cave. 

•3. Mijotis. cf. m jot is Borkhausen. 

This bat is one of the Vespertilionidae. several members of which are found in the 
Mediterranean region. It is represented by an imperfect left mandibular ramus 
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containing the last two molars, and resembling that of a Recent example of this 
species. 

Neither this nor the following species has been previously recorded from Gibraltar 
deposits : although manv bats live in caves, their remains are generally rare in 
collections, possible owing to their small size and fragile nature. 

4. X yetinomus ten iota Ralinesque. 

The second bat included in the collection is one of the larger European species, 
and also belongs to a widelv distributed family, the Molossid.e. There are four 
mandibular rami, onlv one of which retains anv teeth. Thme are the two premolars, 
and the canine, which is somewhat broken. There seem to be alveoli tor only two. 
instead of three. incisor=. but the 3rd lower incisor is so small in this species that 
no trace of its insertion might be left, even if it had originally been present. The 
ramus containing teeth has a maximum length of 16-3 mm. and resembles that of 
Recent examples. 

A single bone, thought to belong to a species of I espertilio. was obtained by 
Dr. Duckworth. 

5. Canis lupus Linn. (Fig. 34 : 1.) 

Wolf remains are not verv numerous, but were obtained from four different 
lavers. Thev include the fragmentary skull of an aged individual, the restored 
palatal region of which is shown iu Fig. 34. This epecimen was compared with a 
recent example from Seville, but in size and general proportions it is more like two 
Recent skulls from Burgos. The teeth are so extensively worn that their original 
characters may be somewhat obliterated : the comparative proportions of the two 
molars and their component parts resemble those in the Burgos specimens : but the 
carnassial is considerably smaller, owing to the comparatively small size of the 
anterior portion (paracone) of the tooth. That this difference may be due to the 
advanced condition of wear is suggested by the fact that the length of the upper 
cheek-tooth alveolar row is practically the same iu the fossil as in the Burgos specimens 
— 85 mm. and 80 mm. It will be seen from the figure that there is no antero-internal 
tubercle in the earnassials. but this may be due either to the advanced state of wear 
in these teeth or to individual variation : this tubercle is present in two slightly 
worn earnassials also in the collection. 

There are a few fragnieiitarv lower jaws containing two or more teeth, some of 
which are slightlv larger, and some slightly smaller, than those belonging to the skulls 
from Burgos. 

This is only the second record of the occurrence of wolf remains from Gibraltar : 
the first was bv Dr. Duckworth, who found some limb bones in Sewell's Gave 
(1911, p. 367). 
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ii. I’r.S'is arrto •> Linn. 

Bones and teeth of a form of Brown Bear were found in four of the layer' >2—31. 
but were nowhere numerous. These include a fragment of a left maxilla containing 
the 1st and 2nd molars: the hrst has a maximum antero- posterior length of 
23-3 mm., and the second 33 mm. This measurement in an isolated unworn example 
of the ihul upper molar is 33 -5 mm. An imperfect radius and ulna and a number 
of foot-bones were found together in laver 3. 

Xo .Recent skeletons from Spain were available for comparison, but the specimens 
in the present collection are slightlv larger than the corresponding parts of some 
examples of arrto< from central Europe. On the other hand, tliev are decidedly 
smaller than those from the Genista Cave described and figured bv Busk (1877, pis. 4. 
3. • >). This difference in .size suggests the possibility of two distinct races which mav 
have existed at 'lightly different times, or even contemporaneously. At the present 
day the Brown Bear of Spain, restricted to the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian Range, is 
-aid by < hapman (1893, p. 442) to include two varieties distinguished by size, colour, 
and habits. Whether these are correlated or not with any usteological differences 
does not appear to have been recorded. Cabrera (1914, p. 152). on the other hand, 
considers that only one form. U. arrto s pi/mi'iirax Fischer sp.. is found in Spain. 

Bear remains had already been obtained from the Devil's Tower deposit (Breuil 
l!'22) and from Cave S2 (Duckworth 1914. p. 238). Both large and small 
forms of r. arctos have been recorded from cave deposits in different parts of the 
Iberian Peninsula (Harle, 1911b 

7. d/t /f-.s /;»/( .< Linn. (Fig. 24 : 2.) 

The re are three imperfect right mandibular rami of a badger, and these resemble 
the corresponding parts of Recent specimens from Southern Spain. One of the fossil 
tami retains the two molars and the three posterior premolars : the carnassial has 
a maximum anteroposterior length of 18 mm. 

This sf. eras to be the first definite record of remains of this animal being obtained 
in a fossilized state from the Pleistocene deposits of Gibraltar. Busk (1877, p. 88) 
writes that he found Badger only in the more recent surface deposits. In the explana- 
tion of his pi. 3. figs. 8 and 9 are said to represent a maxilla anti an immature ramus 
of M. »'(•!> respectively, but in fig. K. I am unable to recognize the upper dentition 
of a badger. 

•8. II </a no crornht Erxleben. 

This species is represented by a dozen coprolites. a few fragmentary teeth and 
limb bones, and by two imperfect mandibular rami, one of which retains all the 
teeth except the 1st and 2nd incisors. The cheek-tooth row has an antero- 
posterior length of 8o mm., a measurement which agrees with that of some Recent 
examples of this species, and is therefore considerably smaller than in the cave-form 
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H. spdcea. That these rami should be referred to H. crooitu. and not to II. striata. 
is shown bv the characters of the earnassial in which the two cutting lobes are almost 
equal in size, the posterior one lacking the internal tubercle chara< teristie of //. -dvfi /. 
H. striata was doubtfullv recorded from Devils Tower by Harle (Breuil. 199-’. 
p. 48) on the evidence of a single metatarsal. 

9. Fdis panbis Linn. 

Abbe Breuil found some rather small limb bones uf a Leopard in the Devil ' 
Tower deposit, anil the present collection includes an imperfect left mandibular 
ramus containing the canine and the three cheek-teeth which are considerably worn. 
There are also four unworn upper premolars which probably belong to this species, 
although thev lack the antero-internal tubercle usually present in this tooth. I he 
ramus is less massive and the teeth are smaller than in the specimen from the Genista 
Cave figured by Busk (1877, pi. 3. fig. 1). The antero-posterior length of the cheek- 
tooth row is 46-5 mm. in the Devil’s Tower specimen. 53 mm. in the Genista specimen, 
and 54 mm. in an example from India. Leopard remains never seem to occur in 
great quantity, but have been recorded from Pleistocene deposits throughout Western 
and Central Europe, including the Iberian Peninsula (Harle, 1910-11 : Schlo-ser, 
1923). 

10. Fdis ci. Schreber. 

A wild cat is represented by three mandibular rami, the proximal end of an 
ulna and the distal portion of a humerus. The least incomplete ramus has lost the 
canine, but retains the three cheek-teeth which together have an antero-posterior 
length of 24 mm. It resembles very closely the ramus figured by Busk (1877. pi. iii. 
fig. 0). which also differs from some recent specimens from Southern Spain in the 
greater distance between the canine and the anterior premolar, and in the more 
backwardly sloping direc-ton of the anterior border of the eoronoid process. 

11. Lynx panlelhis Miller. 

Lynx remains are not often found in any quantity in cave deposits, but in the 
present collection they are more plentiful than those of any other carnivore. Thev 
include portions of twelve mandibular rami, some with the complete dentition ; 
three maxilla?, a few isolated teeth, and the distal portions of several humeri. 

This material, no doubt, represents the Southern Lynx which is still found in 
Spain, and which is smaller and has a very differently shaped skull from the Northern 
Lynx (L. banal i.r). The jaws and teeth resemble those of a Recent example from 
Southern Spain, as well as the specimens in the earlier collections from Gibraltar. 

12. Mournful.-. itUni'riitrr Boddaert. 

The Monk Seal i' represented by an imperfect mandibular ramus retaining the 
canine and two cheek-teeth, from the raised beach. Remains of this .seal were found 
by Dr. Duckworth (1911, p. 9,(17) in Sewell s Gave. 
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10. Onjctolagns cmiC'iInn Linn. 

Rabbit remains are more numerous than thorn of unv other mammal, and include 
some hundreds of specimens which occurred in all the layers of the rock-shelter 
Bones of individuals of all ages are present, and a very great difference in size is 
noticeable : for instance, some skulls are very 'mall, whereas others are slightly 
larger than Recent examples from Southern Spain. 

It was necc"ary to examine the whole of the Devil's Tower specimens carefully 
in order that no remains of either L< pun or Prolwjn should be ovei looked. 
Dr. Forsyth Major has pointed out (1899. p. lij-1. pi. bfi) that there is a growth-stage 
when the upper cheek-teeth of Orychihiin > can liurdlv be distinguished from those of 
PnA'ii)"' ; but in all examples at this growth-stage there are fortunately also enough 
skull-parts to make the identification certain. Every specimen that admits of definite 
identification belongs to Onjctolnijun cnm<nhin. 

The living wild Rabbit is separated into two sub-species : the larger. 0. i iinicnlan 
cnincnbm. is distributed throughout Central Europe north of the Mediterranean 
region ; the smaller. 0. e>i nimbi >• hiixh’i/i. is found in the Mediterranean region as 
well as in Madeira and the Azores. Mr. Gerrit Miller's key to these sub-species 
(1912. p. 490) includes two measurements only : the oceipito-nasal length of the 
skull, and the length of the hind foot. There are two skulls from Devil's Tower 
in which the distance front the posterior margin of the interparietal to the anterior 
edge of the nasals can be measured. In one this is 7b mm. and in the other 70 mm. : 
if another 4 mm. be allowed for the supra-oecipital. both skulls would still be within 
the range of size given for 0. emnmbix hnxhiji. 

Besides a few imperfect skulls, there are at least a dozen specimens of the palatal 
region with one or both of the cheek-tooth rows, all of which can be determined as 
those of rabbit. Imperfect mandibular rami cannot be so definitely distinguished 
from those of Lepn- s. although, as a rule, the distance between the alveolus of the 
incisor and that of the anterior cheek-tooth is less in the rabbit than in the hare : 
all the specimens in the present collection seem to resemble the former. 

There are a great number of limb bones from Devil's Tower which are believed 
to represent the rabbit on account of their generally small size, their relative propor- 
tions. and the characteristic form of the ulna. The greater number of the longer 
limb bones are incomplete, usually a single extremity only being preserved : there 
are. however, some perfect specimens, and measurements of these are given in the 
following table with those of two Recent examples of V. cubical 'in mnienhis 1 and one of 
L pun cnropctun for comparison. 


1 There are no Recent 'keletal rein un~ >" 0. cun ■ •i , m hi ■ l ■ i variable fur e vup irl'on. 

H 2 
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i Maximum Ieimtli^ in millimetres. 
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113-ii 
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7S 
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71 -s 

Ins -3 
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72-o 

^ . ) ' .*) 

123 -.7 
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31 It 

33 
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Busk (lc77, p. 12S) obtained remains of " Lt.p " from the oldest to the must 
superficial layers of the "Windmill Cave. He records two species of ” L>:p •/< " but 
savs that " of the larger form only a few perfect bones, corresponding with tho-e of 
Hare, have occurred.” I have not seen these specimens, and the description i> so 
slight that it is not very conclusive, particularlv as so far there appears to be no 
satisfactory record of the occurrence of Hare remains in Pleistocene deposits of the 
Iberian Penin-ula. Haile (1910-11, p. 51) does indeed mention " Quelrpies restes de 
JLievre ” fiom the Grotte de Joao Ramos, north of Lisbon, but in his list of mammals 
from the Quaternary of the Iberian Peninsula, published in 1912 (p. lob), he 
makes no further mention of this, only referring to the above note by Busk. 

In some hard red breccia, among the older collections from Gibraltar. Hr. Forsyth 
Major (29) discovered remains of a Probit/u .s. which lie named Prolan its c<il t „. ,/os 
(Type specimen. But. Mus. MM 57). and he believed it was probably this species to 
which Cuvier drew attention in l-Sbo. In Sardinia and Corsica (Major, 1S8U) forms of 
Prnlmjii > existed as late as Neolithic times, and it has been suggested that thev lingered 
until even later than this. Rabbit remains have not been found in the Pleisto. me 
deposits of those islands, and it seems possible that the Gibraltar Prohiij'i-s mav haw 
been ousted by that prolific animal. 

11. Eho'nuji qatrciifi s Linn. 

Th ere are more than two dozen mandibular rami of a Garden Dormouse hut 
only one of these Tetains th*- three molars, while three retain a single molar. These 
si-cimens are all somewhat larger than tin- corresponding parts in recent ex,,>: pies 
of h. rj'ii ft wi' from Central and Northern Spain, but none attain the < 17 .< L fo> : .| ni 
f ne large £. bi-thmun.-s limV living in Portugal. Southern Spain, and the is!..vl of 
r i rmentera in the Bal**aiic group. 
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10. Apodem'is sijlvatk’ij Linn. 

A Field-mouse is represented by two upper jaws with the cheek-teeth. and over 
fifty mandibular rami retaining one or more cheek-teeth. Thirteen rami retain th ■ 
full cheek-tooth row which has an antero-poAerior length varying from 3 • '. • mm. to 
4-3 mm. ; this measurement in the two upper cheek-tooth rows is 4 -5 mm. and 4 nun., 
respectively. These specimens resemble the corresponding parts in Eecent example' 
from other districts of Spain. In some cases the cheek-tooth row in the rami from 
Devils Tower is slightly larger than in the Eecent A. sylvuticus dichrorus from 
Southern Spain, a sub-species which is found verv generallv dispersed in the Mediter- 
ranean region. The present fossil material does not seem to provide sufficient 
evidence to admit of sub-specific identification. 

i 1 -*. Hystru- cf. ctiAntu Linn. (Fig. do : 0 and i .) 

Porcupine remains were obtained from several levels and include a fragment 
of a left maxilla with the three molars, portions of upper and lower incisors, and three 
mandibular rami. One of the rami retains all the cheek-teeth (Fig. 25: band i). 
the other two are incomplete and show the premolar and 1st molar in one and tile 
premolar and two anterior molars in the other. In the left ramus (Fig. 25 : 0 and i i 
the antero-posterior length of the cheek-tooth row is 3n mm., and the depth of tic- 
jaw below the premolar is 23 mm. All these ,specim>-us an- slightly more rubii't 
than the corresponding parts in Eecent examples from Italy in the British Museum 
collection. This fragmentary material 0 not 'iiffieient to show definitely whether 
the Gibraltar porcupine is the same as the Eecent form, for the chief specific difference' 
are found in the characters of the cranium. 

This appears to be the first, discovery of remains of a porcupine in a Pleistocene 
deposit of Gibraltar, and I have fouiii l no authentic record of its having been previously 
obtained as a fossil elsewhere in the Iberian Peninsula. Nevertheless it seems most 
probable that this rodent existed at least in Southern Spain until comparatively 
recently. In his work on Iberian Mammals. Cabrera (1914) ignores IIjAi i r. but mog 
of the earlier writers include South Spain in its distributional area. (Murray (ISfiffi 
p. 2 IS), for instance, writes of this genus; "The commonest species (//. ciiAaht) 
is found in the south of Europe and north of Africa." and in his map of the distribution 
of Hiptri.r that of II. crhtnUt covers northern Africa, the southern half of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Southern Italv. and the Balkan Peninsula. Gadow (L897,p. 335) doe> not 
include HyAei.c in his list of mammals of Northern Spain, but refers to it thus : — 
" Ih/Arir rristuhi. which B >aid to be of very rare occurrence in Atidalucia." Adame 
(L s b8). in a verv interesting note, examines in detail the whole question of II. enstntu 
in Southern Spain. He not only con-ulted the works and records of Spanish natural- 
ists. but he al'O made personal investigations in various parts of the country. As the 
result of his enquiries lie came to the conclusion that II. cnAnhi had existed m th" 
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southern region of the peninsula, anil that it had only heroine extinct within 
historic times (" eu la aetualidad ). 

At the present dav the distribution of H. i ii'tatu in the Mediterranean region n 
curiously disconnected : it is found in Italy front Pw along the west coast south- 
wards into Sicilv. in the island of Rhodes, and in Asia Minor and Palestine. Il'-e 
same, or a closelv allied species, is found m Egypt. Tunisia and Algeria. It ua- 
doubtless a consideration of the Recent distribution alone which caii'ed Mr. Miller 
(IP12. p. 54-3. footnote) to remark of this species that "The peculiar distribution 
suggests the possibility that the animal s presence in Italy i' due to aititicial intro- 
duction. A similar suggestion was made as long ago as li,7 by Erxleben 
(p. 342). who writes of H. eri'tatn : — "Habitat in omni Africa. India. Persia. Pake-tina : 
in Italia atque Hispania exotic* originis. 

The p a 1 ie o n t o 1 og i e a 1 evidence seems to suggest rather that the porcupine of 
Italy and Sicily is the survivor of what was formerly a much more widely spread 
species in Europe. Porcupine remains are known from European deposits of Miocene, 
or even perhaps earlier age. down to the Pleistocene. Referring more particularly 
to the records of Pleistocene times we find, for instance, that specimens have been 
obtained from deposits near Leghorn (Monte Tignoso) which Dr. Forsyth Major 
(1883. p. 5) could not distinguish from the recent H. cri*tata. From France. Gervais 
(1867-69. pp. 76-8. fig. 3) described a very large species, H. major, from an 
ossiferous breccia on the small island of Ratoimeau which lies off the coast near 
Marseilles. More recently Harle ( 1910, p. 740) described an incisor believed to be that 
of a large porcupine, probably H. major, from a Pleistocene deposit in Haute-Garonne. 

20. Sas scrofu Linn. 

Remains of pig are fairly numerous, and nearly all are those of young animals. 
There are twenty more or less fragmentary portions of upper and lower jaws containing 
cheek-teeth, each of which includes one or more milk-teeth. Adult animals are 
represented by three upper canines and a fragment of a lower canine of very large 
size : two of the upper tusks have a maximum thickness of 16 mm. and 17-5 mm. 
and a maximum width of 26 mm. and 29 mm., respectively. A small race of wild 
pig is found in Southern Spain at the present day. 

21. Ctrvut, rlaphm Linn. 

Remains of a Red Deer are fairly plentiful, and include some perfect and other 
nearly perfect limb bones : there are also a number of isolated teeth and a few 
imperfect upper and lower jaws. These specimens show a considerable amount of 
variation in size, a common characteristic in this species. Compared with the 
corresponding parts in the Recent Red Deer of Southern Spain, the jaws and teeth 
are similar, only varying front slightly smaller to slightly larger in »ize. Fossil 
remains of Deer from Gibraltar were figured by Cuvier as long ago as 1835 
(pis. 174 and 176). and more recently bv Busk (1^77). 
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-2. Bos of. jtruiiiijixuis Bojanus. 

A few remains of a large ox have already been recorded from this deposit by the 
Abbe Breuil : the present collection likewise provides a small number, including 
'everal upper cheek-teeth and a fragment of a left mandibular ramus containing the 
two anterior premolars. There are also the imperfect distal ends of two humeri, 
a portion of a metatarsus, an imperfect caleaneum. an astragalus with a maximum 
diameter of 93 mm., and a uaviculo-cuboid with a maximum diameter of 88 mm. 
All these resemble and equal in mzc the larger examples of the corresponding bones 
of B. priwiyeniih, in the British Museum collection. 

Besides the above there are two foot-bones of much smaller size ; a naviculo- 
cuboid with a maximum diameter of 71 mm., and an astragalus in which this 
measurement is 7b mm. These are too large to correspond with any of the 
cervine remains, and seem to indicate the presence of a second species of Bos. or 
possibly Bison. 

23. ( it pen pyreuaiia S ehinz. 

There are a number of isolated teeth and portions of several dozen upper and 
lower jaws containing cheek-teeth of the Ibex : they vary in size from being slightly 
smaller to slightly larger than the corresponding parts in recent specimens from the 
8ierra Xevada and the Sierra de Gredos. The same applies when they are compared 
with specimens in the earlier collections from Gibraltar. 

24. Eqiois caballas Linn. (Fig. 24 : -3.) 

A horse is represented by two cervical vertebra? and an adult proximal phalanx, 
probablv of the fore-foot, all of which are of rather small size. Although small, the 
proportions of the phalanx suggest that it should be referred to the horse rather 
than to the ass. Its maximum length is 81 mm., and the minimum width of the 
shaft of the bone is 32 mm. In the corresponding bone of a Recent E. hentionns 
these measurements are 80 mm. and 25 mm., and in E. pn jalvski 73-9 mm. 

25. Elephas sp. 

The collection includes a number of fragments of bones of an animal of 
very large size, but there is only one specimen sufficiently well preserved to be 
identified as that of an elephant. This is a lunare obtained from the raised beach 
and. therefore, not definitely associated with the remains from the cave layers. Most 
probably it represents E. antiques, a molar of which has been obtained from Gibraltar : 
the lunare has a maximum diameter of almost lb cm. (b* inches), whereas, according 
to Leith Adams (1881, p. 159). " The dimensions of the lunare of E. primi/jenies seem 
seldom to exceed a maximum length of 5 inches. ... L p till now remains of 
E. priwiqchius have onlv been recorded from the northern part of the Iberian 
reninsula. 
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A-VfS. 

Bird remains from the Pleistocene cave and fissure deposits of Gibraltar were 
briefly referred to bv Busk and others, but no detailed account or list seems to nave 
been given before Dr. Duckworth's reports on his excavations (1911. 1912). Later 
Mr. E. T. Xewton (Breuil. 1922) published a note on the bird material obtaiueu 
during the preliminary excavations at Devil's Tower, which included remain- id 
thirteen species still found living in the locality. 

The present collection contains some thousands of bird bones, nearly all of which 
were coated with matrix as described on p. 92. It has not yet been possible to cl*\m 
and examine all of them, but remains of thirty-three species have been di— 
tingui-hed. So far as can be ascertained from isolated bones of the skeleton, all the 
.specie-, except one. are now living in Europe. The single exception is the Great 
Aide, which is now totally extinct. Among the existing species the Alpine Chough 
is no longer found on Gibraltar itself or in the immediate vicinity. 

The avian remains, like the mammalian, indicate the existence in Palaeolithic 
times of a much richer and more varied fauna than could be supported oil such a 
restricted area as the Rock now presents. The Alpine Swift is represented by the 
greatest quantity of bones, which number several hundreds. There are also many 
bones of Passerines, mostly choughs and thrushes, and of pigeons, those of the Rock 
Pigeon and Stock Dove being the commonest. Nine species of birds of prey are 
represented, but not by a large quantity of remains, except in the case of Gypsfalca*. 

A nominal li-t i- given below of the thirty-three species of birds of which remains 
were obtained from the Devil's Tower deposit : — 


1. Pi/i ihocoiox y ratal ('s Linn. sp. 

L s . Hit ,'oAas pennatai Gmelin sp. 

2. Pji ihueoia.r cdpiiut* Linn. sp. 

19. Gyps f 'ulcus Gmelin sp. 

3. FrixyiJJa cf. ccelcbs Linn. 

2o. (J Idem in { '.)fa.sca Linn. 

4. Paster sp. 

21. Me gas c-f. serrator Linn. 

o. Findxs *‘t sc i coras Linn. 

22. P bed ac toco rax (i) carbo Linn. 

0. Tun! a. i cf. ii'fi'i'lo Linn. 

23. P b.ahte coco rax gracd as Linn. 

7. Txi'd ns sp. 

24. P affix as Kaflli Boie. 

8. Hi,' undo I'lutirn Linn. 

2-5. Pajfixas aiiglorxix Temminck 

9. Capo-las mtlba Linn. 

2*>. ('olawba liciu Gmelin. 

1<>. Pitas vii'idi - Linn. 

2 i . G olawba ociats Linn. 

11. Fahjj pereyrinas Tun-tall. 

28. C olawba pain tubus Linn. 

12. Fidco tdcontMue Gene. ; 

29. Gtcmu ( 1) soialno'ml-* Latham. 

13. Fidco - abbaipii Linn. 

30. Lrtnts fasea 5 Lilli. 

14. Fide, t m mi i it a/ as Linn. 

31. Abu itxptinm Linn. 

15. Fid co (;) ct minis Xaumann. 

32. t rut trodlc Linn. 

1'-. HhIhc fas nlbirllla Linn. sp. 

17. Ha i'w fas fnieiataj Yieillot sp. 

33. Abctorts (y ) priniot Gmelin <p. 
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_\ ult‘< on certain of the SptCit >. 

1. Pf/i rhocorar i/ntrnLii Linn. sp. ( Fisc- : 5.) 

Remains of the re< l-l ailed Chough are more plentiful in the collection than tho-e 
of any other Passerine. Besides many fragmentary bones, there are more than 
twentv nearly complete humeri, a dozen tarso-metatarsi and a number of ulna-, 
all of which resemble the corresponding hones of the Recent bird. The former 
abundance of Choughs in the western Mediterranean region is evidenced bv their 
remains, which have been found in caves in munv parts of France and espeeiallv 
on the coast -line of the Alpe.s-Maritimes (Boule , 11*27). I have a ho found bones of 
thi' species in the cave deposits of the Balearic Islands, though I never saw anv of 
the living birds in that locality. 

2. Pijrrbocoixu' al pinus Linn. sp. (Fig. 24: J.) 

There are a number of humeri and other bones, which resemble those of 
P. i/roc iiln\, except that they are considerably smaller, and these are believed to be 
those of the Alpine Chough. I have not a Recent skeleton of P. nlpina - for com- 
parison. but the humeri of each species from Gibraltar exactly resemble the life-size 
figures of this bone published bv Professor Boule (1919, pi. 39. figs. 9. Id and lit), 
while the ten smaller examples are intermediate in size between the two specimens 
belonging to P. alptnas figured by Milne Edwards (1807-71. Atlas li. pi. 148. figs. 1 
and 2. and pi. 15*3. figs. 8 and 9). The humerus, although of the same length, is distin- 
guished from that of the Jackdaw. Coca. /<■ tnoimhiln. by its more massive proportion' 

The common occurrence of remains of these two species of Chough associated 
in Pleistocene deposits at low altitudes i' very interesting, and not only indicates 
the comparative rarity nowadays of the red-billed Chough. P. grand ns. but also 
leads one to enquire what caused the present restriction of P. c tipi mi s to high ground. 
In some countries at the present day the rnponnt distribution of these two species 
is identical, while their altitudinal distribution remains distinct. I saw an interest- 
ing illustration of this in the Picos de Europa in Northern Spain in early summer. In 
a narrow mountain valley not half a mile long, and at a height of a little over 
3.000 feet above sea-level, there were flocks consisting of many hundreds of Chough'. 
In the middle of this small valley both species mingled together: a few hundred 
yards above this spot, and upwards to the highest crags, only the alpine bird was 
found, whereas, immediately below their common ground, the red-billed bird alone 
was to be seen. 

19. Gi/p< fiilai-, Gmelin sp. (Fig. 25: S-10.) 

Bones of a, large bird of prev are fairly numerous and prove to be those of the 
Griffon Vulture. At least six individuals are represented by the proximal and distal 
ends of various limb bones, a complete tarso-metatarsus. and the anterior portions 
of four sterna. In the last the inner ends of the coraeoidal grooves cross behind the 
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rostrum (Fig. 25: S). somewhat a~ they do in Hah<vtn > albialln. as pointed 
■jut by Mr. E. T. Xewton iBreuil. 1922. p. 49). That the specimens should lie 
leferred to ( rather than to Hulut' bo. is determined not oiilv bv their greater 
-ize but by the presence of a broad fiat area below the rostrum and before the out- 
sprinuing of the keel (Fie. 25 : 0 and 10). <md bv the irreuularlv triangular shape of the 
anterior face of the rostrum it sell. 

Beside? the specimens mentionid above, there is the distal halt of a verv la rue 
tarso-niet.itarsus. At it' arti< ular end the maximum width is :V2 nun., width is 
very little less than that of one of the type specimens of (1. hinisd. The Gibraltar 
bone, however, differs from the Maltese, in having less robu-t trochlear, aho the 
external trochlea is almost as lonu a' the median trochlea. 

The Griffon \ ulture i' common near Gibraltar, liestmu in colonics anionu cliffs 
and cavernous rocks. 

Ml. Ah:n impinHt s Linn. (Fig. 25 : 11-14.) 

The (treat Auk is represented by a single and unite uiuni't<ikabh> fragment. 
This, the distal portion ot a right humerus (Fiji- 25: 11-14). need not be described 
here, because Owen (1S<>5) has already described the humerus of .1. iwprinii'i in great 
detail. Except for its considerably urcater size, this portion of the humerus is verv 
similar to that of the Razorbill (A. torja). the Guillemot (14 in trodh). and the Little 
Auk [Alb all?). The maximum width ot the distal artieulatinu end of the humerus 
of A. imprunU from Devil's Tower i< lfi mm., and that of a specimen from a 
broch in Caithness. Scotland. 15-9 mm. The correspondinu measurement in A . turJn 
is 1 0 • 6 mm., in V. troill e 12-5 mm., and in AUr alb: 5-8 mm. 

Busk brought home some bird remains from Gibraltar, for I have found a few 
from his collection, now in the British Museum, which had never been identified. 
Among them, and of interest in view of the present find. i> the proximal portion of 
a right humerus of the Great Auk shown in Fig. 25 : 15. 

The occurrence of the Great Auk in the Mediterranean region in Palaeolithic 
times does not necessarily imply a very different c’imate to that obtaining at the 
present day. That this bird was commonly known onlv from northerly latitudes 
within historic times may be responsible for its being usually considered an entirelv 
northern. though not an arctic, species. Gradually our knowledge of its distribution 
is being extended. The literature on the subject is already so vast that I shall onlv 
refer to a few of the earlier work'. In 19 o:$ BCmus (in Xaumann) brought together 
a number of most interesting re< ord'. and gave a map of the distribution of the Great 
Auk as then known both from historic sources and from the discovery of fossil or sub- 
fossil remains. This map shows that the various iccords are numerous from North - 
western Europe, but chiefiv in Iceland, the Briti'li Isles, and Scandinavia. The 
most southerly European localities ior Recent specimens, thouuh given doubtfully, 
arc Xorthcrn France, the Bav of Bi'i ,iy. and. pO"ibly. the coast of Spam. 
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On the western side of tile Atlantic, bones are recorded as far south as Northern 
Florida. 

In 1920 Dr. C. A\ . Andrews published a note oil remains of the Great Auk 
obtained from a cave in St. Brelade s Bav, Jersey, which was believed to be the mo-t 
southerly European record. In the same year, however. Barone G. A. Blanc 
announced a most interesting discovery, namely, remains of Great Auk in the upper 
luvers of a verv extensive deposit in the Grotta Romanelli in Southern Italy (Otranto). 
In 192b. AI. and Mine. Pequart (p. 207) recorded the finding of remains of thi- bird 
in a kitchen- midden on a small Bland off the coast of Morbikan, France. Both 
the Little Auk and the Razorbill visit the Mediterranean at the present day. 

It is generally considered that the final extinction of the Great Auk in the north 
was largely due to man's interference, and it is possible that its retreat from the 
Mediterranean wa- aBo hastened by human agency. It may not have been entirely 
owing to a severe climate and a consequent scarcity of fresh meat that the Gre.it 
Auk wa- used tor fund in the north. Both here and in the south, at all events during 
tin* nesting -euson. c.uly man would have obtained it more easily than flying specie-, 
and the Let that Cormorants are still eaten ill the Mediterranean region is a proof 
that a fishy flavour is no deterrent. My boatmen in Mallorca, where, a few years 
ago. I wa« excavating a cave only to be reached by a journey of several hours by boar, 
always brought an old muzzle-loader with which they used to shoot, not only Rock- 
Pigeons. but al-o Cormorants for food. In spring the nests of the latter were visited 
in search of the young birds which appeared to he e-teemed as a delicacy. 

33. AJ'Ctoiii (?) petrosa Gmelin sp. 

There are a considerable number of gallinaceous bird bones in the collection, 
all belonging to one or other of the two species of Partridge found in the Iberian 
Peninsula. From a comparison of some recent examples, both skeletons and skin-, 
of A. pet row and A. rufa. it has been found that the tarso-metatarsus of the former i- 
appreciably longer than that of the latter. There are in the collection twentv almost 
complete specimen- of this bone, some belonging to male and some to female birds, 
and resembling the tarso-metatarsus of A. pc/ row. A number of humeri and a til >io- 
tarsus probably aBo belong to thB species. A few humeri and tarso-metatarsi of 
smaller size are more doubtfully referred to A. raft. 

The present-day distribution of the Partridges of Spain B of considerable interest. 
A. rufa. the red-legged Partridge, is found throughout Spain and Portugal, with the 
exception of Gibraltar, where it is replaced by a quite distinct form, namely A. pi trow. 
the Barbary Partridge. This bird, which i- also a resident in Sardinia, is found out- 
side Europe only in the Canaries and front Morocco to eastern Tripoli. The fart 
that it occurs on Gibraltar and in Sardinia, place- which are on the outskirts of the 
range of A. rufa. it- European representative, rai-e- the que-tiou of possible artificial 
or accidental introduction. ThB question is often difficult to answer satisfactorily. 
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Lut the answer is sometimes supplied by palaeontological evidence, as in the case of 
the porcupine already referred to. The material in the present collection is insufficient 
to provide conclusive evidence, but it is enough to suggest that .1 . petrosa mav be an 
ancient inhabitant, rather than a recent accidental addition to the fauna of the Rock. 

Remains of a species of Franc olin and Pheasant have been recorded from Gibraltar 
by Dr. Duckworth, but do not occur in the present collection. 

Rrjitllul. 

There arc a number of fragmentary remain'' of a tortoise which Mr. W. E. Swinton 
has kindly examined and identified as ibuv Pallas, a -.peries still found living 

in Southern Spain. 

/'-se. 

The collection contains v>ry h-w ti'li remains, mostly indeterminable. 
Dr. Erroll I. "White lias kindly idcntiried an imperfect skull as that of a Percoid. 
cf. Lates. 
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Appendix B. 

Note ox the Fossil Voles. By Martin A. t’. Hinton. 

Three specie* are represented by the remains of vole* collected by Mis* Garrod from the Devil's 
Tower, namely : — 

( 1 ) .4/1 tcnln *p. 

Two imperfect rikdit mandibular rami are clearly referable to this genu*. The character- 
istic tooth ///.j is present in one specimen and has a persistent third outer fold similar to that 
shown in my figure lOti-ti. 1 In the other specimen this tooth is missing. These remains are 
insufficient for a more precise determination. 

(2 1 Pit 'iiini s *p. 

One right and two left mandibular rami have m.J in place. This tooth shows the three 
closed triangles and a confluent pair of triangles between the anterior and posterior loop* 
characteristic of this genus. The material is insufficient for specific- determination. 

(3| Mir rot"/ hrercii »«/ * Giebel. 

With the exception of the scanty remain* noticed above, all the vole material collected 
by Miss Garrod is referable to a well-marked and most interesting species of ML-roCi.. 
Hitherto little has been known of this species, and the more or le*s complete palatal specimen* 
and numerous mandibular rami obtained by Miss Garrod afford welcome information a* to 
the characters of tin* form. 

Cuvier, in ls23d described the vole remains occurring in the breccia* of Cette. Corsica, ami 
Sardinia. The material before him was relatively scanty, anti knowledge of the Microtin.e \ia* 
at that time meagre. *o that Cuvier wa* not able to determine the remain* w ith any great pm i*ion. 
In 184/. <>iebel.“ without adding anything to our knowledge of tile fo~sd sperm*, bestowed the 

1 Mon. I nh . ainl Li limn in/.-. 1. p. 392. - Fiiiin'i <hr 17 inr.lt. I, p. *.*_ 

(/... Pi.... id. 3. iv. pp. 292. 29.7 and 227 : v. part 1. p, 74. 
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name Hjimduu - t,i , upon the rein tin' de- ribed by Cuvier. Liter. Hen-el 1 described 
further material from Sardinia under the name Ai'ifibi a mine previim-.lv u-ed hv 

Pomel fur to— ll remain- of Dm 'i-t-imi c from the Auvergne. In l!M7. For-yth Mtjor examined 
• 'uvier - original material from Cette and large eille.tion- which he hnn-elf had made in Sardinia 
and Corsica. He found that the to— ii vole- of the l-Iand- differed gencricaUv from tho-e from the 
mainland, the vole from Cette Inina referable to true Mn-ratir-, wherea- tho-e from the i-land- 
represented a new genu-. Tijnh i f-'ihi. more clo-ely rel.ited to Pihjwij. than to J/mn/ie. ( liebel's 
name. ” haoone." he -tated. should be re-tru ted to the -pecie- ui i urring in the brer tin on the 
mainland. Forsyth Major 1 -tated that -ome jaw- which he had worked out from the Gibrult.u 
breccia appeared to he ldenth al with tho-e from ( ette. The -pei mien- i nllei ted by Mi— ( kirrod 
and a jaw iM. 1^42S) from Cibraltar. pre-i nted to the British Museum by the Admiraltv, agree 
perfectly with the remain- mentioned hv For-yth Major, and they may therefore lie hkewi-e 
referred to M. hi in im -L. The ch.ir.ufer- of tin- -pe.ie- bate not hitherto been defined, and 
may be described a- follow - : — 

Size, medium (dental length. 17-3 mm.: umxillarv -tooth row. ti-d : mandibular-tooth 
row. 7-d-T). 

Palate and mandible a- in normal Mieni'u ». 

Cheek-teeth characterized by reduction of the anterior loop of /». j and of the po-terior 
loop of w A : m.f with a po-terior loop, five clo-ed triangle- and ,i -hort more-or-le— mvaloid 
anterior loop, with three outer and four inner re-entrant fold-, and with four outet and (i\e 
inner salient angle- : the fourth outer infold u-ually oh-olete (well developed in one spe< mien) : 
the sixth inner salient ancle obsolete or vestigial : w.l with the fourth inner and outer salient 
angles vestigial. Other teeth a- in normal tetramerodont Mn-mtu -. The character- of , /( . t 
are clearly indicated in Cuvier - rather crude figure of the erowu- of »/.[ and in the vole 
from Cette (pi. xiv. Via. 2D). 

A study of thi- material from Gibraltar ha- led me to make two interesting and -mme-tive 
comparisons. To one familiar with the nivaloid vole- ot the later Middle Terrain depo-it- of 
Britain, the general resemblance of M. h/in-iimn to -ome of the form- which I have referred to 
M. nimlis and M. mah.i is striking.' 1 On t he other hand, comparing the-e remain- with rei ent 
Spanish voles, one find- it very difficult to find character- which will di-tingui-h them sati-fai torilv 
from the remarkable specie- M. rahr, ra , de-eribed by Tlionia-. from the southern -lope- of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama. 

It is to be hoped that further collecting at Gibralt ir will re-ult in the acquisition of a tolerably 
complete skull, for such a specimen will lead, in my opinion, to the solution of two or three most 
perplexing problem.-. The mateiial iepn -anting M. rut, run and M. th ntahn. an allied recent 
form, is very scanty, and more specimen- ot recent Mn-intm from Central and Southern Spain are 
urgently required. 


Appendix 

Fo-sir, Mollv-i a. By Paul Fi-> her 1 

The upper strata. 2. 3. 4. 5 and f>, contain numerou- -hell- of mollu-c-. obviously kite hen-ref u-e. 
and belonging mostly to Atlantic -pecie-. The rai-td he.e h. on the other hand, lontain- mostly 

1 Zs . itotDch. ;/">/. fti -.. vii. JI. 4* ill. 1 ll.nl. M<vj. oil. LI, Pan.,, p. .70.7. 

■> Man. Fob - aial Liiiiiinii'h. 1. pp. like:;:;, fig-, mi md t>7. 

4 M. Fi-cher'- manu-enpt a- originally re, eived w.i- in I remit and writtin in con-iderable 
detail. I am re-pon-ible. for the pre-ent conden-ed torm. and am indebted to the Briti-h Mu-eu m 
( Natural History) for reading the revi-ed manu— ript. I he work ot editing ha- been i ontined t ■ > 
condensation, and the h-t- and idcntiti> arum- tr.- ■ - written by M. I t-eher. to whom we owe our 
thanks, both for hi- detailed and luborioii- w-rk ,.nd al-o tur allow m r u- t" -horttn In- paper. — 

L. H. D. B. 
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Mediterranean MielU. The remains* are of great interest. a< the\ aive both a clear indication, of the 
nndacologieal fauna of Gibraltar in Moustenan times and also of the diet of early man. The 
"hells are discussed in detail below in two sections, (1) the upper strata and (2) the raised beach. 

1 . — 27 " l jip> r St min. 

The marine sheik found in these strata are certainly contemporary with their formation. 
Thi' does not. however, necessarily follow in the ease of the terrestrial molluscs, which are < apable 
of lmrvme themselves deeply when hibernatin'.;. The list of these latter is Liven. therefore, 
with this reservation. The kitchen-middens are formed almost entirely of limpet' and mu'sek. 
The former belong with tew exceptions to the Atlantic species Puhllu ''ulijutu. with it' varieties. 
wn 'i'ii'. rmiicn. etc. Two specimens of Pnhlln ;7i /«,«,»/. another Atlantic 'penes, and fifteen 
of Puhllu p mnjuun. a lame Mediterranean species, were ako determined. 

The mu-sels. vhn h im hide thirty valves and numerous fragments, are mostly M'/tda ubihi. 
car. gnUnpioi a” luliy. of very Liree size : this variety is found both in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. A certain number of typical Mytilm ulnlm were also found generally of rather 
-mailer 'ize. A single valve of Myhhii luiuttn-,, a Mediterranean species, was found. 


L' 7 of Shi lb from T.'ppi r Slrntn. 


Stratum. 

Marine Shells. 

Land Sheik. 

2 iTufau 

Pntillu i iilijuhi L. (abundant) and var. 
iiiitua Brown. 

J h/tdii iduhi-' L. and var. ijulhproi ru- 
r‘nlti Lk. (abundant). 

Puhllu h rrugiiiri ( find Cn rdi n w -p. 

Pi " w iiia di rollutu L. (extremely abund- 
ant). 

Hih.c ulnn.iiyl, de Ferussae (very 
abundant). H. mnnuoratu Fer. 
(abundant). H. nOpumii Morelet. 

Hi/nhiiiu (.' ivtennkn ) Boursuiunat. 

H‘.Ik i emu. ni.b-.u Risso and H. n mi- 
p':rtn Hidalto. 

3 'Sand). 

Pi l til In rnhjnfn [ ,. 

Mi/tdii i d nl i y L.. var. gulloproi iiti'inlis. 
Pnhlln fr n tuyiimi. 

Si pin i’odif,.ru L. (fraement). 

Lvcinu horrnVy L. 

Hth.i' nloi'i.ii'is, H. mar morutu . H. 

i.ulpiiiiiu , H. nipt-aa Muller. 

B"h m m nr wouhnnhi Drap. 

4 (Travertine!. 

Pat, l In rubjata. 

Jlutilt* tduhy. var. q rlffHtroiincitrfis. 

*'» ptu uodift.ru i fragment % 

Pi ii mi rat (hroUatd. 

H‘.hx al(j('0> i'S. 

5 (Sand). 

Put. Hu njlrjuin and var. uuijor Dautz 
and JLfitr. 

M i/tdiy tduhr and var. tjalloproeiw tub*. 
Pntilln /> rnigmi.a. Pnrtm Jucobui n.< L. 
Puhllu dipremu Pennant. 

Pin ml an cbcolhitu. 

H(J'X ftlout/r 

n i Travertine 
mid "and). 

.Vji' jn'hfhi n (fa, *h v T. 

If*Ur calp'inta (\erv abundant). //. 
a\oH‘ it si* (abundant). H. mar- 

mo rata . 

Hqaltiitft (' nararrira). 

Jin! i m • n>i " ( ' wont'! r.n >. Draparnaud). 
Ilntn hat dccolfatn. 


2. — Ilitt-i il Bi ut'h. 

Beneath -tretnm b i- a r,u~ed beach !• in. above -ca-level. The sheik are ( liietiv those of 
Mediterranean -pe. ic-s. although they include several which are lontim-d to flic Atlantic. Taken 
t' whole, tin- Mousti nan fauna cloi s not differ tnun that of the Strait- of ( libodtar tool i . The 
X flow ilia li't. err. u_cil in /o.jloai. al oidt i, mvc— the number ,,f individual' r-j lim-u, of. m the 
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case of lamellibranehs, of valves, together with their modern distribution. In addition to the 
marine species, several land molluscs were also found, including Helix alonensis, Baulina decdllata 
and Hyolihi'i sp. : — 




PCLMONATA. 


L’rusobka xc h i v tcontd). 


1 

A hj in Firm t n i Pa\ r. 

O 

( ’ulliobtornn zii/fpliinutri L. ... 




•> 

Muntagui Wood 




i 

Halioti'> tnfn n nhitu L. 



PllOSOBEAXC HTA. 

10 

Glu pit is iiuimdlatii Hi -so and 





var. gib hi t ula Lk. 


1 

Maiginella milium L. 

1(1 

Patella ruli/atn L. 


1 

Fu-sus rodrntus t >livi 

lb 

, .. cv.rttb.a 1 


2 

Pi m nia (lrbigiti/i Payr 

4 

ferrngim a (duel. ... ' 


3 

Poll in H’libra Mtr. 

1 

nil fie met l.k. ... 


o 

Xassa incra-snta Muller 




L 

CobtmMhi nation L. 




1 

Manx Blainvilki Pa_\ r.. var. 





ininn is Mtr. 


L.VMEl.I.lUFlANl HTA. 


2 

: Ocinebra Edicanlsi Pavr. 




3 

Donocanin minima Mtg. 

♦ > 

Ostler l eduli - L. 


1 

Purpura hnnnn stoma L. 

1 

An<>mta f phtppnmi L. 

N 

1 

Septa nodifira Lk. ... ... I 

1 

I.ii'tii hinns < duel. 


1 

Trivia arctica Solander. var. 

1 

: Lumi limit L. 



fiiropaea Mtg. 

l 

, Pe ci. n clanttas Poli ... 

x 

2 

Bittium reticulation Da Costa 

27 

• Cltl'imip eart'i L. 


10 

Cerithivm mlgatum Brug. 

11 

enultistiiata Poll 



with var. alncastra Brocchi 

o 

di-t'eita Da Costa ... 


o 

Vcrmttus cri status Biondi ... 

4 

Mytil flails. L.. var. gallo- 

\ 

13 

Liltorina neritoides L. 


jirot'i/H ad is Lk. 


2 

Fosmrux costatus Brocchi ... 

11 

Lithnphn-jn lithnphagn 1,. 


3 

Cuh/ptr ten choicnxis L. 

O 

An'a hiirhatu L. 


1 

Xattea fuse a Blainville 

11 

leicteil L. 


2 

., nitida Donovan 

3 

('nrditn cubjcnlntn L. 


2 

Turbo rugosusB. 

1 

rtrrni'0't'i L. 


2 

sanguineus L. 

3 

cfiti/iu L. 


20 

Clancnbis Jnssieui Payr. 

10 

Dijihxhmtn rotnndnta Mtg. ... 

, - 

IS 

T rochocochlea turbinritu Born. 

23 

Eriilln ciistannt Mtg. 

s 

110 

articulate i Lk.... 

y 

Lui’in'i bor*aU< L. 


1 

Gibbnla mag i L. 

37 

Jagimm rft'mnl'itn P‘»h 


201 

daaricata L. 

1 

Fort pi * h/i't* ■>/> L. 

s 

O 

rano L. 

1 

T-Unut habuidinu L — 



Xot*s on Certain Spirit s. — The fragments of Pecte k jner,l„n found in the tufa of stratum 
show a certain annlogv with Pecten inn xiu c.. L. of the Atlantic, notably in the larue number 
(6 or S instead of 3 or 4) of the rings on the border- of the right valve, l'lii- intermediate form 
has been shown by Henry Fischer to have exi-ted during the ipi.iternarv period. 1 

A specimen of Ociiulrn Edicanlsi recalls a modern variety whit h oei urs m Madeira. This 
is the only indication of any suggestion of climatic change. Several of the species found, notably 
Trochocuchlr/t nrticulata and T. turhinata. are remarkable for their -ize. Jiujunia reticulata also 
shows, but to a lesser degree, this iru rea-e m size. 

1 L'Anthrojioluijh . IS'.Mi. vn. p. t>43 i .Me d A/il >. 
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MUMMIFICATION IN AUSTRALIA AND IN AMERICA. 

[With Plates YIII-NIII.] 

By Warren* R. Dawson. 

It has long been, recognized that the curious and interesting custom of mummification 
has a considerable geographical range outside Egypt. In 1915. Professor Elliot 
Smith collected a large body of evidence relating to the spread of the custom from 
Egvpt along the coast-lines of a great part of the world, and he called attention 
to the fact that the practice is usually associated with a series of others with which 
it has no genetic connection. 1 Mummification in some localities reached an advanced 
stage of technique, particularly in the Canary Inlands, in the islands of Torres Straits, 
in Australia, and in America. I have been able to add considerably to our knowledge 
of the technique of embalming in the two first-named localities from the examination 
of actual specimens, and have called attention to the fact that many of the distinctive 
features of the special processes employed by the Egyptian embalmers in the Twenty- 
first Dvnastv are strikingly reproduced, down to the minutest details, in these widely 
separated areas. 2 In the present paper I do not propose to discuss the subject of 
the migration of the custom of mummification, but to limit myself to making some 
observations upon its occurrence in Australia and in the New World, based upon the 
detailed examination of a number of actual specimens and upon a careful study of 
the published literature. I have large quantities of notes relating to mummification 
in other parts of the world, and these I hope to publish before long. 

I. — Australia. 

The art of mummification having reached a high stage of development in the 
neighbouring islands of Torres Straits, one would naturally expect to find some 
trace of the custom on the mainland of Australia. This expectation is fulfilled by 
the facts, for mummification in various forms has a wide range in Northern Australia, 
extending throughout Queensland and reaching as far south as Adelaide. 

Ethnographical literature is strangely silent on the subject of mummification 
in Australia. Although passing mention is made in various works of the local methods 
of dispos ing of the dead, so far as I am aware no detailed descriptions of the technique 
of embalming nor of any actual mummies have as yet appeared. Some years ago, 

1 The Migrations of Early Culture. Manchester. 1915. (Reprinted from Mem. and Proc. 
Manchester Lit. and Phil. Hoc.. vol. fix. No. 10.) 

2 Contributions to the History of Mummification.” Proc. Boy. Hoc. Med., vol. xx, 1927, 
pp. 832-51: ; ■' A Mummy from the Torres .Straits." Ann. Arch, and Anthrop., vol. xi, 
Liverpool, 1924, pp. 87-96. 

I 2 
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rr.Hamlvn Harris published a series of photographs of specimens in the Brisbane 
Museum, but his comments on them were of the briefest. 1 Our most convenient 
source of information upon Australian burial customs is the memoir of Dr. \\ alter h. 
Eoth. who collected all the evidence available to him. relating to the inhabitants 
of North Queensland. 2 For the south, we have the description of a mummy from 
the district of Adelaide, published many years ago by the late Sir W illiam Flower. 3 

It seems evident that the custom of mummification in Australia was superposed 
upon a complex and curious system of beliefs relating to the dead. Dr. Roth e 
interesting memoir makes it quite clear that death was generally supposed to be 
the result of some malign influence imparted by the living, and the treatment of 
the corp.-e and manv ritual customs connected therewith had for their principal 
objects the avenging of the dead and the protection of the living. The death of a 
tribesman imposed upon his survivors the duty of identifying the per-on to who-e 
influence that death was due. This process of identification involved the enactment 
of a diverse series of rites which often necessitated that the corpse should be preserved 
until the whole of the ceremonies were completed, and these ceremonies often 
extended over a considerable period of time. Until a method of preserving the 
entire body had been learned, the skull, or certain bones, did duty for the whole 
body, the rest of which, with many local variations, was either eaten, buried, or 
cremated. 4 In some districts these more primitive methods have prevailed, but 
m others mummification took a hold, as it provided a means of retaining the whole 
body to bear witness against the culprit to whose influence the death was supposed 
to be due. The Australians had not the skill, nor did their beliefs render it necessary, 
to convert the body of a dead man into his own statue. The Torres Straits islanders 
fixed their mummies to a rectangular framework, so as to keep them in an erect 
position, painted them red, provided them with artificial eyes, and decked them 
with their nose-sticks and other ornaments in order to impart a life-like appearance 
to the corpse, and to render it a fitting abode for the spirit. The Australians had 
no such motives : their main object was to preserve the body in as portable a form 
as possible (for camp was often shifted from place to place during the funerarv 
ceremonies), and they therefore flexed it sharply and bound it into a compact bundle. 
In some districts the viscera were removed through an incision in the left flank, 
anil the body was placed on a rough platform, built of poles and covered with a 
roof of boughs and grasses. The methods of the Torres Straits had some influence 
upon corpses treated in this maimer, for the body was decorated and adorned 

1 Mem. Queensland Mm . vol. i. Brisbane. 1912. pp. 7 ff.. un<l pK iv-xi. 

2 " North Queensland Ethnography. Bull. Xo. 9: Burial Ceremonies and Disposal of t lie 
Dead." published in Rec. Austral. Mas., vol. vi. Sydney. 1907. pp. 36.3—103. and pp. Ixviii- 
lxxiii. 

2 Joiirn. Anthro^j. Inst., vol. viii. London. 1 S79. p. 393. anil pi. xii. 

* Cf. Spencer and Gillen. Aaoss Australia. London. 1912. vol. ii. pp. 433 ff_ an( [ jp, ;>■>■> 
Spencer, Satire Tribes of the Xorthern Territory of Australia. London. 1914. pp. 255 ff 
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during its sojourn on the platform. 1 It was then desiccated and doubled up. ligaments 
of cane. net. or cord being drawn tightly about it. so as to compress it into the smallest 
possible compass. 

There are many variant methods of treating the bodv. and some account of 
these will be found in Dr. Roth's memoir. It is evident that some of these practices 
are degraded forms of mummification. Such, for instance, is the method of unfleshing 
the skeleton by provisional burial, and then arranging the bones and binding them 
up in a sheet of bark-cloth to simulate the bodies prepared by desiccation. 2 I have 
examined a number of these " mummies." and have usually found that most of 
the bones have been preserved, and it is evident, therefore, that the body was 
disinterred and packed before decomposition had entirelv destroved the ligaments. 

At first sight there appears to be nothing in the various methods of Australian 
mummification that even remotely resembles the advanced technique of the 
Egyptians, nor even its more degraded, but still efficient, survival in Torres Straits 
and elsewhere. A fuller study, however, of Australian burial customs reveals some 
remarkable features that seem unmistakably to betray an external origin. These 
we will consider one by one 

(a) Mummification was practised even when the corpse was destined for cremation 

or some other form of destruction. 

(b) Elaborate pains were often taken to remove the whole of the epidermis from 

the body, although the body was subsequently dismembered or burnt. 

(c) The body, during its treatment, was laid upon a roof-covered platform. 

(d) The body was painted with red ochre, and an attempt was sometimes made 

to give a life-like appearance to the face bv painting the shrunken eyes. 

With regard to (a), the gratuitous adoption of artificial means to preserve from 
decay a body which was destined immediately afterwards to be burned or dismembered 
suggests that the custom was borrowed and followed as a mere ritual practice that 
had neither a utilitarian purpose to serve. nor could it have been prompted by the 
motives that originally gave rise to the art of embalming — i.e. to preserve the 
corpse indefinitely from decay, and to perpetuate the identity of the individual. 
A parallel instance is provided by Burma, where the bodies of royal personages and 
priests are elaborately embalmed and then cremated. 

The removal of the epidermis (b) was the consequence of one of the principal stages 
in Egvptian embalming. In order to get rid of the fatty ingredients of the body and 
to preserve the tissues, the Egyptians macerated the corpse for a long period in a 
strong saline solution. In the course of this maceration the epidermis peeled off 
the whole body. In order to preserve the naih. special precautions were taken, 
and the head was not submerged at all. as I have attempted to prove elsewhere, 

1 Roth. op. cit.. pis. lxxi. lxxii. 

2 Handy n HirrU, op. at., pis. viii. ix, xi. Spencer and Gillen. _4< - ra«a Amtriha, vol. ii, fig. 342. 
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for the bodv was doubled up and placed in a jar that was filled with brine to the 
level of the neck. 1 Xow. in other places where the same technical processes as used 
bv the Egyptians were employed, notably in the Canary Islands and Torres Straits, 
this immersion of the corpse in a saline bath was not carried out. yet the local 
embalmers nevertheless carefully scraped oil all the epidermis from the trunk and 
limbs (which they washed with salt water' and paid special attention to the treatment 
of the nails. 2 In other words, they perpetuated a custom that for them had neither 
purpose nor use, a clear indication that the practice was borrowed from elsewhere. 
We shall meet with this detail, i.e. the removal of the epidermis, again when discussing 
mummies from South America. 

In view of the above, it is most interesting to observe, that amongst the Australian 
tribes the epidermis was completely removed from a corpse about to be buried or 
cremated bv the natives of the Bloomfield River district 3 : that in the Lower Tully 
River district the body was taken to the water and all the outer skin and hair 
removed : 4 5 and that in the district of Brisbane the body was divested of all the hair 
and outer skin by singeing followed by rubbing. 3 In none of these cases was any 
useful purpose served by thus denuding the corpse of its cuticle, and it is quite 
evident that the custom is a survival of a part of the ritual of embalming that 
was practised more completely elsewhere. 

The use of the covered platform (c) on which the body was placed during its 
treatment and desiccation has a wide geographical distribution. The late Dr. Rivers 
held the view that " exposure of the dead on platforms is only a survival of preserva- 
tion in a house." 6 7 I think, however, that we may go further, and look for its origin 
in Egypt. The practice is associated throughout its wide range with the custom 
of mummification or some other method of special treatment of the body.’ I have 
pointed out in a recent article 8 that the common belief that regular " embalmers' 
workshops " or “ embalmers" laboratories " were maintained in Egypt is entirely with- 
out foundation, but that a special kiosk or temporary structure was erected for each 
person in which to carry out the various manipulative processes as well as the ritual 
observances of mummification : for the latter the mummy was laid on a bier. This 
structure having served its purpose, was then dismantled. It is, therefore, suggestive 
in the highest degree that the use of funerary biers, with or without roofed platforms, 
is a survival of the Egyptian embalmers kiosk. An attempt has been made te> 
explain away the function of these ceremonial beds or bier- by the assertion that 

1 Journ. Egypt. Arch., vol. xiii, 1927. p. 41. 

: Proc. Roy. Sur.. Med., vol. xx. 1927, p. S39. 

3 Roth, op. cit., p. 380. 

1 Ibid., p. 390. 

5 Ibid., p. 399. 

6 Hi dory of MdantAnn Society. C'ambriilue. 1914. \ol. ii. p. 273. 

7 Rivers, op. rit.. p. 209. 

Journ. Egypt. Arrh.. vol. xiii. 1927. p. 41. 
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many primitive peoples regard death merely as deep (this, in itself, is far too sweeping 
a generalization), and that it is therefore natural that the corpse should be laid 
upon a bed in an attitude of repose. This " explanation ' takes no account of the 
fact that funerary biers are employed by certain peoples who do not use bedsteads in 
ordinary life. 1 

W e now come to the last point (d). Professor Elliot Smith has shown that in 
Egypt during the Twenty-first Dynasty it became the custom to paint the mummy 
with red ochre, or. alternatively, to dye the innermost wrappings red. The former 
method was adopted in Torres Straits 2 and elsewhere, and the latter in the Canary 
Islands. 3 and we shall presently see that red pigment was associated with mummies 
in America. It is. therefore, not without significance that Australian mummies 
from Queensland often bear traces of red pigment. 4 and that the South Australian 
mummy described by Flower had been painted all over with red ochre. 5 With 
regard to the treatment of the eyes, reference has already been made to the fact, 
first pointed out by Elliot Smith, 6 that the Egyptians from the earliest times had two 
principal objects in view in embalming their dead : the first was preservation of the 
body from decay ; the second, the perpetuation of the personal identity of the 
deceased. In the Pyramid Age the latter purpose was accomplished by painting 
the features of the dead man on the outer wrappings of the head. From this crude 
beginning was evolved the cartonage mask m the Middle Kingdom, then the anthro- 
poid coffin, and finally the portrait-panels of Roman times. The actual eyes of the 
mummy shrunk and collapsed into the orbits, and it was usual to place pads of linen 
in front of the eyeballs and to pull the lids down over this packing material. During 
the latter part of the Xew Kingdom mummies are sometimes found in which the 
eyelids were only half-closed, and an attempt had been made to represent the eye 
by means of paint applied to the linen packing, and in one case (the mummy of the 
Twentieth Dynasty Pharaoh. Raines^es IV) " in front of each collapsed eye a small 
onion had been pushed under the eyelids to simulate the real eyes. The effect was 
more successful than one might imagine possible." 7 In the Twenty-first Dvnastv 
these sporadic experimental methods were superseded by the regular custom of 
inserting under the eyelids artificial eves made of white stone, with an inlay of black 
stone to represent the in-. All the Torres Straits mummie- have artificial eyes 
exactly resembling those of the Twenty-first Dynasty mummies of Egypt, and 
mummies from other localities have been found with artificial eyes, cowry-shells 

I For the type of burial platform used m India, Formosa. Borneo, Xew (aunea. Solomon 
Islands, and elsewhere, -ee Journ. A nth cop. lust., vol. xxii. 1st).'!, pi. xiv. fig. 1. 

- A mi. Arch, and Anthrup.. vol. xi, pp. A > I ] . 

a Pruc. liny. Auc. Med., vol. xx. p. s37. 

4 Zathchr. fin Ethmimj.. 1 1 11 ’■>. p. 7&1. 

" Flower, op. cit.. p. 31)3. 

II Journ. Egypt. Audi . vol. i. 11*14. p. 11*3 : Migration) of Emhj Caltar,, pp. 3S. 40. 

7 Elliot Smith. Tli • Koy,J M uni mo a Caiio. 11*12. p. SS. 
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sometimes being employed for the purpose. The Australian' had not the skill to 
fashion artificial eves, but they sometimes tilled the orbits with packing material, 
and indicated the pupil by means of pigment. (.See PI. VIII. Fig. 3.) 

The evidence afforded by any of the above-mentioned points, taken singly, 
amounts to little ; but. cumulatively, the indications they afford of ultimate derivation 
from Egypt cannot be ignored, especially when considered in relation to the various 
ritual observances described by Dr. Eoth (op. cit. supra) and others. The striking, 
and quite indubitable, points of resemblance with the technique of Egypt afforded 
by the mummies of Torres Straits islands are not to be looked for in Australia, where 
the custom of embalming appears to have been superposed upon, though it did not 
supersede, a crude and complex and very variable series of existing customs. 

I reproduce here photographs of three Australian mummies. The first (PI. VIII, 
Fig. 1) is that of an adult male from Trinity Bay. Queensland. The body is tightly com- 
pressed and bound with cord, the hands being placed upon the cheeks. 1 The second 
is the specimen (PI. VIII. Fig. 2) formerly in the Museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, 
London. It was unfleshed in 1878 ancl mounted as a skeleton. A photograph had 
been previously taken, and this was published by Flower, and is now reproduced from 
the original print by kind permission of Sir Arthur Keith. The body is in a squatting 
attitude, but in a position impossible for the living body to assume. The thighs are 
bent upwards by the sides of the body, and forced into such a position that the knees 
are actually behind the shoulders. The mouth is stuffed with feathers and sewn 
up. the nostrils and anus are also sewn up. and the prepuce is pulled over the glans 
and tied with a thread. From these precautions, it is evident that the embalmer’s 
object was to close effectively all the natural openings of the body. 2 A broad band 
of netting is tied round the body and limbs to retain them in position. This mummy, 
as already mentioned, was painted with red ochre. 3 The third photograph represents 
a (North Australian mummy (PI. VIII, Fig. 3). The body is in a position of extreme 
compression, and is bound with a series of lashings of lawyer-cane in a form which 
renders it portable. This mummy must be that of a man of importance, as Dr. Eoth 
says " desiccation is a form of disposal of the dead practised only in the case of verv 
distinguished men. After being disembowelled and dried by fire, the corpse is tied 
up and carried about for months." 4 The eye-sockets have been filled with a white 
paste (probably gypsum) on which the pupil is indicated by means of pigment, and 

1 Thi' spei linen has already been beared by Hamlyn Harris (op. at. -upin). w itli se\ eral others 
in the Queensland Museum. There is a mummy ot a child, similarly prepared, also from 
Queensland, in Hamburg Museum. It is figured in Ploss. Da* Kind. 3rd ed.. Leipsie. Kill. p. 5fiO. 

: It was customary in Egypt to pine the mouth, nostrils, and anus, and often the ears also. 
The embalming-incision was closed with a metal or wax plate, or more rarely sewn up. In the 
ease of women the rima jualnidi was usually plugged or otherwise closed. 

3 According to K. Broach Smyth. Aborigines of Victoria, vol. i, p. 113. it was the custom also 
amongst the Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia to sew up the apertures of the corpse. 

* Roth. op. cit.. p. 3U3. 
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band* of pigment can be seen on the legs. A Xorth Australian inuinmv was figured 
and briefly described by Klaatsch in 1 >o : this specimen also was painted red. 1 
It may be mentioned in passing that the ceremonies and beliefs connected with the 
making of medicine-men by the Arunta are strangelv reminiscent of the embalming 
and reanimating of the mummy bv the Egyptians. The candidate lies down and 
sleeps at the mouth of a magic cave, and during his slumber it is believed that he is 
killed by invisible arrow*, and his corpse i* then carried into the cave bv its spirit- 
denizens (the Iruntarinia). who remove all the viscera and supply the body with a 
completely new set. after which the candidate is reanimated. 2 


II. — America. 

The practice of mummification has been recorded from variou* parts of Xorth, 
Central, and South America. Yarrow, in his monograph on the mortuary customs 
of the Xoith American Indian*. 3 records mummification from Alaska. 4 Virginia. 
Xorth and South Carolina. Florida, and Kentucky. Hough figures two mummies 
from the Upper Gila River region of Arizona and Xew Mexico. 5 According to Reutter, 
the list may be extended to include the inhabitants of Darien in Colombia, the 
Musica*. the Aleutians, and the peoples of Yucatan and Chiapa. 6 Specimens have 
also been found in Don Juan County. Utah (ride infra ). 7 In all the above localities 
embalming appears to have been reserved in the main for chiefs and persons of 
great distinction, but further south, in Peru and Bolivia, the custom was 
democratized and employed more generally. Yarrow {op. cit. supra) quotes a 
number of early writers (eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries), from whose 
accounts it appears that evisceration and desiccation by fire-heat were the principal 
processes of the Xorth American embalmem. The finished mummies were placed 
in a sitting posture, covered with decorations, and dressed in costly garments. 
Yarrow, in giving his quotations, does not vouch for them, and warns his readers 
not to take them too literally. It seem* extremely unlikely, however, that so many 
entirely independent writers should be seriously wrong when their accounts agree 
in all essential respects, and the information they contain ha* received the 
confirmation of others/ Unless we have good reasons for rejecting such testimony, 

1 Z-.il-chi . Jiir Ethnnloq.. 1005. pp. 772 ff. and pi. ix. 

* Spencer and Gillen. The Anndn. London. 1027. vol. n. pp. 302 ff. 

3 Fu-t Annual Ittpmt of the Bnrtnn uf Aminmtt Fthnuluiji/. Wa-binirton. 1SX1. pp. S0-1P0. 
Mummification i* dealt with at pp. 130-7. 

1 Yarrow'* lie. .7 represents two mmmiiit* from Alaska. One G wrapped in cloth and 
netting, the other is unwrapped and resemble* the Inca mummies of l’eru. \S, > al*o /.’ Ai'thi upntagP . 
t. vii ( lSUti). p. 301.) 

3 Sintthxjiunn In-t. V. .*'. A at. Mu-- . Bull. Xo. *7. Washington. l'J14. 

*’ L' Embn ante lilt nt ricunt et apits JtS'ts-t 'hri>t. Paris. 1012, p. 142. 

7 since tin* memoir wa* completed. 1 have obtained iurther information and some new 
localities. (S> • postcnpt, below, p. 137.1 

* Reutter, up. fit., p. 142. 
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the law of historical evidence compels us to admit it. It seems to me that the 
quotations given bv Yarrow should command a* much respect as other travellers 
and explorers' testimonv. upon which we rely for a large part of our information 
on everv branch of cultural anthropology. The climate and condition* of burial 
are often entirelv unsuited to natural desiccation, such a* is produced by inhumation 
in the hot. drv. desert sands of Egypt : and. indeed, the usual method of burial in 
caves, where the bodv is exposed to atmospheric influence and to the attacks of 
insects, usuallv directly favours decomposition, unless specific- artificial measures 
are taken to prevent it. There is. therefore, every reason to credit the statements 
quoted by Yarrow and others that the bodies of the North American Indians were 
rendered durable by evisceration and artificial desiccation by fire-heat, method* 
that we know to have been employed in many other parts of the world. Although 
no details of the technique of embalming of the two infantile mummies from 
Tularosa Cave and Gila Cliff-dwelling are given by Hough (op. cit. supra), an 
examination of the photographs, one of which I here reproduce (PI. IX, Fig. 1). as well as 
the conditions under which they were buried, strongly suggests the fact that they 
must have been preserved by artificial means. 

Through the kindness of Hr. L. E. Young, of Salt Lake City, I am able to publish 
here photographs of two of a series of mummies in the museum of that city, which were 
obtained from caves in San Juan County. Utah (PI. IX. Figs. 2, 3). Hr. Young was good 
enough to answer a number of questions that I put to him concerning the details 
of the-e mummies. It appears that they show no trace of having been eviscerated, 
nor was the epidermis removed, but they bear evidence of having been suspended 
and smoke-dried. They were found covered in wrappings of cloth and decked with 
ornaments. There was apparently no trace of pigment on the bodies, although the 
Indians in the southern part of the State affirm that paint was used in burying the 
dead. The mummy of a chief lying in the fully extended attitude is particularly 
interesting, for the hands (with fingers extended) are placed over the pudenda, 
which was a frequent custom in Egypt during the Twenty-first Dynasty (and also 
for a time during the Eighteenth). As m the case of Egyptian mummies, the left 
hand was placed above the right 1 (PI. IX, Fig. 3). 

With regard to South America, the mummies from Peru, Bolivia. Ecuador, 
and Northern Chili have been obtained m great numbers, and although anything 
like a complete description of the technique of embalming is lacking, we have a 
certain number of reliable, if incomplete, accounts of mummies, and a considerable 
series of actual specimens upon which to base our observations. 

It is persistently stated in ethnographical and anthropological books that the 
preservation of Peruvian mummies is due to the unaided forces of Nature, and 

1 In tilt- Canary Inlands also, where the te< Unique of muimmtii ation exactlv resembles that 
of the Twenty-tir't Dynasty Egyptian-', this arrangement ot the hands is also to be ob~er\e<l. 
(Of. Daw-son, Pr(,r R<hj. ,s‘y/* Mo!., vol. \x. I ! '27. p. *3S, and tig 1.) 
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that no artificial means were employed with a view to preserving them. Whilst it 
is tme that many mummies have been found buried in sand or in nitrous soil, a 
method of burial that favours preservation, the above statement is far too sweeping, 
and ignores the fact that a large series of mummies has been recovered from localities 
with unfavourable climatic conditions, from caves, from tombs built of brick or stone, 
and from other situations that are not only unfavourable to preservation, but which 
would actually promote decomposition. A careful study of the literature of the 
subject, as well as the actual examination of mummies, makes it abundantly clear, 
in many cases at least, even if we admit the possibility of natural desiccation in some 
instances, that artificial methods of embalming have been resorted to. In Peru, 
as elsewhere, the elaboration of the embalming was in accordance with the rank and 
wealth of the deceased, and the more elaborate the wrappings and equipment of 
the burial might be. the more need there was of efficient artificial preservation. 
Bodies of poor persons interred without wrappings, or onlv with scantv coverings, 
by direct inhumation in dry sand, stood a far better chance of preservation than those 
of wealthy persons buried in spacious tombs and free from contact with the desiccating 
sand. The examination of mummies themselves will convince any unprejudiced 
observer that desiccation by fire-heat is the principal agent to which we owe their 
preservation, and that in some cases also the bodies were eviscerated and treated with 
preservative materials . 1 

The fullest discussion of Peruvian mummification that I have been able to 
find is that contained in the fine monograph of Rivero and Tschudi . 2 The authors 
admit that in the case of kings and queens elaborate artificial methods of embalming 
were probablv employed, but that such methods were reserved for royalty and were 
kept secret. Prescott describes the embalming of the Inca princes, and Garcilasso 
and Acosta also tell us that perfectly preserved mummies were prepared by the 
Incas with a result which surpassed that attained by any other nation. The authors 
give an extract, from an account of Francisco Barreda. of Peruvian mummification, 
which reads as follows :• — 

" Los profesores ejectuban la operacion de vaiios modos. Imitando a 
los antiguos Egipeios extraian el cclebro por las narices. convencit'ndolo asi la 
falta del pequeno hueso que separa las ventanillas y la fractura heclia en la 
sutura que une a este con el coronal, facilitando el pa<o a lo interior del craneo. 
Conservaban otras veces este pequeno hue-m faltanto enteramente el c-elebro, 
sin notar reliquia capaz de manifestar la corruption que podia haber producido, 

1 According to Paul de Marcoy. Yoyngts dt 1'Orom Athinttqar u l Ocinn Pucifique d tractr-s 
I’Amii ique da Had. 18152 (.quoted by Reutter. c>p. p. 114c the preservative material employed 
was Chtnopodium amhrothndf*. Boman. w ho repeatedly state-, that Peruvian mummification 
is due solely to natural forces, admits that in some i.w> bodies have been eviscerated and 
desiccated by fire-heat ( Anults dt hi »Sor. (' itiitijirn Anpuiina. t. lxxxv. p. 00). 

2 M. E. de Rivero and J. 1). de IVliudi. Ai.tnjutd-idi - Pumnax. Vienna. 1851 : test-vol., 
4to, pp. 202-8 : pis -vol . fol.. ph. I 0. 
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si lo hubieran clejado sin toear. convenciendose de aqui que provectando buenos 
conocimientos en anatomia liacian sus estracc-iones de e.'te organo de diferentes 
modes v por distintos lugares. Les sacaban los ojus. eomo eompuestos de 
partes inuv corruptibles. llenaban las orbitas de algodon y otras materias 
mgeniosamente colocadas que disimulabau la falta euando les juntabau los par- 
pados : todo ejecutado eon primor sm alterar las faeciones de la cara aquel 
aire que tuviesen en el estado de la vida. 

" La lengua eon todas siw partem era anancada eon el pulmon por una 
pequena cortadura heeha del ano al pubis : despues de vaeiar por el todos los 
intestines, quedando el vientre inferior v peclio libres de las partes que podian 
ser putrecibles. La eapaeidad de ambas regiones la llenaban de un polvo sutil, 
color de higado que exhalaba un ligero olor a trementina en el instante que se 
sacaba. y se pierde despues de un rato tie puesto en contaeto con el aire libre. 
Absuerve la humedad. hace una paquena efervescenc-ia en el agua fria : pre- 
sumiendo por estos datos que la composicion pareee heeba de resina de molle, 
eal y alguna tierra mineral. Les unjian la cara con liquido oleoso, color de 
naranja, eubriendola despues con algodones. unian antes las manos alas mejillas, 
ias roclillas al pec-ho dejando de la parte de afuera los codos ; sujetando los 
miembros con fajas hasta que tomaban la apetecida posicion.” 1 

Rivero and Tschudi dismiss this account as a " fantasia del Senor Barreda." and 
state that in the mummies they discovered there was no trace of any of the manipu- 
lations referred to in Barreda's statement. We shall see. however, that this 
wholesale dismissal is not justified, for in the sequel it will be shown that mummies 
have been found in which the pelvic viscera had been removed per anion by incising 
the perineum, and that in some cases also resinous and oily preservatives had been 
employed. Personally, I have never found any evidence that the brain had been 
removed either bv the nostrils or otherwise, nor can I hud anv reference to this 
procedure in any published account of Peruvian mummies, except in the case of 
certain pre-Inca mummies mentioned below. It must be remembered, however, 
that mummification was practised over a very large area in South America, and 
there is evidence that the technique of embalming varied in certain details in 
different localities and at different times. "While there is as yet no positive evidence 
of the removal of the brain (although the condition of some of the mummies found bv 
Dr. Hrdlicka suggests that the brain may have been extracted (ride infra) ). the 
possibility is not excluded that in some cases. at least, such methods may have been 
resorted to, unless we suppose that Dr. Barreda’s account is a pure fabrication, a 
supposition for which we have no warrant. 

The authors go on to state their conviction that the preservation of mummies 
in Peru is solely due to the climate and to the nature of the soil, a view which at 


1 M. E. de Rivero and J. L). de Tschudi, ihil , pp. 2(>5-6. 
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first sight appears reasonable, having regard to the local nature of these factors, 
but against which, as we shall see. weighty objections can be raised. 

The same view i- taken by Reiss and Stubel in their splendid monograph on 
the necropolis of Ancon . 1 in which the magnificent series of coloured plates displavs 
the manv-sided and advanced culture of the Incas. It is much to be regretted that 
the numerous mummies discovered m the course of the excavations apparently were 
not submitted to anv somatological examination : all that was done in this 
direction was the purelv craniological study of some of the skulls bv Virchow. 
Perhaps the explorers, having the preconceived notion that the mummies were 
preserved bv the unaided forces of Nature, considered such examination of the 
mummies needles-. Although no reference to the fact is made, nor even implied, 
the conditions under which many of the-e mummies were interred, to my mind, 
can leave no room for doubt that the bodies were artificially dried before they were 
invested in their wrappings and deposited in the graves. It is stated that " soon 
after death the body was brought to the -(platting attitude. By mean- of bandage- 
the knees are drawn close to the upper part of the body, the finger- and toe- bound 
with soft strings . 2 and the long hair made fa-t with straps or fillets. But while the 
poorer classes, that is. the great bulk of the people, had to be content with plain 
cotton cloth for sewing up the bodies, a -umptuou- equipment wa- provided for 
members of distinguished families ." 3 The pie-ervation of the bodie- is attributed 
to the same causes as apply in Egypt, i.c. a dry climate and inhumation in dry sand. 
But the condition- of burial are not in reality quite similar. It i- perfectly true 
that in Egypt predyna-tic bodie- have been preserved entire by direct inhumation in 
the sand, and in this connection Profe— or Elliot Smith ha- written : — " There i- the 
somewhat paradoxical fact that the body of an ancient Egyptian i- hardly ever 
presented to us in a more excellent state than in some of the predyna-tic grave- — 
but the preservation is the result, not of art. but of the operation of natural agencies. 
The corpses of these archaic people were placed directly m the dry sand and 
eompletelv covered up. so as to shut out all access of air : a- the result, in many cases 
thev became desiccated and perfectly preserved. But in later times the body was 
put into a burial-chamber containing a considerable quantity of air. which favoured 
putrefaction and other processes ot di-integration, even when the body had been 
mummified ." 4 Even in predynastic cemeteries wheie graves lined with mutl-bricks 
or covered with a wooden roof were employed (which prevented the direct contact 
of the desiccating sand with the body), the ti-sue- entirely di-appeared. and nothing 

1 The Xtrmjiolm of Ancon m Pwi ’ " 1 '“nh Holt, on one Laowluhjt oj the (Culture and 
Indiutr'u - of tht Empire of the I, trim. By W. Kei- and A. -tube), tr.ui-lnted by Professor A. H. 
Keane. Berlin. lS$n-7. 3 vul-. of pi-., fnl . with tie-, native letterpre- interleaved. 

- Thi- detail l- -icnitk ant hit tnjm). 

3 Bei— and Stubel. up. rit.. intmduUory k-tterpu— to pi-. 11-30. 

4 •• Notes on Mummies." p. ."> (('alio Set ■!< , \"l li. Feb . Bins). 
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but the skeleton remains. The same result followed in eases where the body had 
been eloselv wrapped in skins or mats. In illustration of this fact, it is only 
necessarv to inspect the innumerable illustrations or predynastic burials in the work' 
of De Morgan. Reisner, Petrie, and others. Xow. these Ancon mummies were 
completely wrapped in an extensive series of coverings, which were closely applied 
and tightly bound with cordage, and the wealthier burials were made in small lateral 
chambers leading out from a vertical burial-shaft. 1 and even in such cases as involved 
the use of a simple shaft, pieces of pottery, wood or matting were placed over the 
mummy to prevent its being embedded when the shaft was filled in. Such precautions, 
of course, could not have lasted long, but quite long enough to allow the body to reach 
an advanced stage of decomposition before it became completely enveloped in 
sand, unless it had been previously desiccated. Moreover, the verv thick lavers of 
wrappings would even then have entirely insulated the bodv from the desiccating 
action of the sand.'- Moreover, the wrappings lit closely to the diminished contours 
of the shrunken corpse, and these facts together seem to me to prove bevond all 
reasonable doubt that the body was desiccated by artificial means before the 
wrappings were applied. We shall have occasion to refer again to these Ancon 
mummies. 

In Prescott's well-known account of the embalming of the Inca chiefs, it is 
definitely stated (on the authority of Cieza de Leon and of Garcilasso) that the body 
was eviscerated. As, moreover, the bodies were kept in the Temple of the Sun at 
Cuzco, clothed in their robes and exposed to the air. it is evident that they must 
have been carefully and efficiently embalmed. 3 A Peruvian mummy in the 
Anatomical Museum of Manchester University was examined by Professor Elliot 
Smith, and this was found to have been eviscerated through a large incision extending 
across the trunk. The vacant body-cavity was packed with wool, and a cloth, 
impregnated with resin, stuck over the incision. 1 Dr. Hrdlicka. in his report on an 
anthropological expedition to Peru, states that " the mummies were not onlv artificial 
as to their exterior, but there appeared evidence that the bodies themselves, or at 
lea.'t some of their parts, had been specially treated ; thus a number of skulls, 
for the most part such as were damaged by wounds, were found filled with 
cotton.” 5 

To these accounts I can add some direct evidence of artificial preservative 
measures from the examination of a series of actual mummies. Of the first of these, 
which I examined in 192-4, I have already published a full description, to which the 
reader is referred for details, 6 but it may here be mentioned that the bodv had been 

1 Reiss and Stubel, op. cit.. pi. 10, shows sections of various types of grave. 

- See ibid., pi. 30. fig. 1, which shows a section through the great multiplicity of wrappings. 

3 History of the Conquest of Peru, book i, eh. i. 

1 Migrations of Early Culture, p. 112. 

3 Smithsonian M i~r. ( 'oil., vol. lvi. Washington. 1011. No. ltj. p. 7. 

6 Proc. R>y. Sue. Med., vol. xx, 1927. pp. 84.7 ff. 
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partially evisceiated per an aw and the whole surface treated with a preservative 
material. A photograph of this mummy, which i- in the British Museum (Xatural 
History). London, is reproduced in l’l. X. Fin. 1. I will now add detailed descriptions 
of three mummies which I have recently had an opportunity of examining. 

The first is a specimen in the Anatomical Museum of Edinburgh LTiiversitv. and 
by the courteous permission of Professor Arthur Robinson. Professor of Anatomy 
in the University. I made a complete examination of it on April 21st. 1927. The 
specimen was discovered in 1.583 near Iquique. Chile, by Captain Allan Porter, of the 
“ Harrington “ of Arbroath. It was deposited for a time in the Museum of Arbroath, 
and iu 1891 was handed over to the late Sir William Turner for the anatomical 
collection at Edinburgh. A letter giving full particulars of the discovery is preserved 
in the Museum. 

The bodv is that of an adult woman iu a contracted position, but the attitude 
differs from that usually assumed by Peruvian mummies. 1 The scalp retains 
abundant light-brown hair, which is parted in the centre and arranged in two long 
plaits which hang from above each ear. The face has been painted with a bright- 
red pigment, and traces of red pigment are visible on other parts of the body. There 
are well-marked impressions of woven cloth on all parts of the body, which show 
that it was originally completely wrapped up. Iu the museum case is preserved 
a large piece of this cloth, which is of fairly fine texture and has a marginal fringe 
with a woven border in blue. The nose has been completely flattened and the 
mouth distorted by the pressure of the wrappings, and three teeth are exposed. 
The head is very high-crowned and flattened at the hack, and the featuies present 
a somewhat Mongoloid appearance. The breasts were originally very full and 
pendulous, and although they are now flattened on the wall of the chest, their 
appearance suggests that the woman may have been lactating at the time of her 
death. The pelvis is broad, and the hands and feet small and delicate. 

The body lies upon its back with the head inclined towards the left shoulder. 
The left arm is flexed at the elbow, so that the forearm passes over the abdomen. 
The fingers are extended. The right arm is elongated at the side of the body. The 
pelvis has been twisted on it' axis -o that the thighs are nearly horizontal, the left 
thigh is above the right, but the tibia' are cro.--.ed. mi that the left foot lies below the 
ankle of the right. The toes are bent, and their po-ition is due to the contraction 
of the muscles of the legs during de-iceation. The leg- are so bent that the heel of 
the right foot touches the buttock-. The abdomen lias completely collapsed, partly 
owing to desiccation and partly to the fact that most of the pelvic viscera have been 
dragged out through the anus, and the mass of tissues thus extruded from the 
perineum was then chopped off. In the remains of this extruded tissue the cut 

1 Its position approximates (although it is not identical v ith) those of the Manchester mummy 
(Fig. 16). and the specimen figured by E. Homan. Annies dt In Sue. Cientifica Argentina, t. lxx.w 
(191S). pp. 9-1 ff., fig. 1. 
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edges of tlie muscles can be discerned. The genital organs aie intact and not deformed, 
as tlie labia minora are distinctly visible between the labia majora. There is no trace 
of pubic hair. The whole body has been plastered abundantly with «ume gmn-like 
resinous material mixed with oil of a strongly aromatic smell, and which i- deliquescent. 
The deliquescence is doubtless due to the fact that the mummy has been for many 
rears exposed to the uniformly warm temperature of the museum gallery. The 
shrunken form of the body shows that slow artificial desiccation had been resorted 
to. and this fact, together with the abundance of preservative material, and the 
partial evisceration of the trunk, place beyond all doubt the fact that the body was 
not naturallv desiccated by mere inhumation, but that it was carefully and elaborately 
embalmed. 

The next two specimens which I have to describe in detail aie m the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum. London, where I carefully examined them on September 
10th. 1927. by the kind permission of Mr. Henry $. Wellcome, the Director (PI. XI. 
Fig. i : PI. XIII, Figs. 1, :3, 1.) Both mummies came from Maracaibo. Venezuela, 
but nothing further appears to be known of theirhistory. They are both adult males, 
and it will be convenient to label them A and B. respectively, in describing them. Both 
have abundant long dark hair firmly rooted in the scalp ; in A the hair is flowing, in 
B it has been braided with a plaited cord, and hangs in a cylindrical bundle over the 
forehead. Both bodies are in a sharply contracted sitting position. In A the knees 
are drawn up in such a way that the right knee is higher than the left, and the right 
foot is placed diagonally over the left, with the toes bent downwards. The right 
shoulder is elevated, and the head is bent towards the left and forwards, so that it 
hangs over the chest. Both A and B have their ear-lobes pierced, and in the right 
ear of A is a black turtle-shell ring on which are threaded two white discs of shell. 
The lips are retracted, and expose perfect teeth in the case of A and much-worn teeth 
in the case of B. In neither case is there any passage into the cranial cavity through 
the ethmoid bone, although the nostrils aie widely dilated. B. owing to injury sus- 
tained in transit, has the parietal region of the skull smashed, and through the aperture 
the shrunken remains of the brain and the dura mater can be seen collapsed on the 
floor of the cranium : the walls of the skull are remarkably thin. In both cases the 
skin generally is wrinkled and baggy, and the epidermis has been scraped off the body 
and limbs, but is retained on the soles of the feet and on the fingers and toes, where it 
has a sharplv cut edge. In A the removal of the epidermis has been less thoroughlv 
carried out than in B. for small irregular patches have been left adhering to various 
parts of the body, principally on the buttocks and legs. Iu A the nails are all intact, 
but in B a few of them have become detached and lost. Generally --peaking. B is in 
better condition than A. for the skin is entire, whilst that of A is punctured in many 
places, presumably bv insects, and the whole of the integuments have come awav 
from the upper part of the feet and the lower part of the legs, leaving only the muscles 
and exposing the bones. A has been eviscerated per an am by incising the perineum. 
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and th<“ whole of tin- abdominal vi-ceia removed, tlie anus now appealing as a gaping 
hole 8 . 5 ein-;. in size. The diaphragm is m although it is punctured ill seven al 

nlai e'. B ha- not been treated 'n tins wav. Both bodies are marked all over 
with the iiiijiresdoii' ot woven cloth, and both have bauds composed of manv turns 

• ■f thill 'tung mound each leg below the knee and ah >ve each ankle. In addition 
*o tiles**. B has the legs tied together at the ankles and the Lands at the wrists by a 
olaited u. id. and a tinei curd has been passed iound the back and the legs, and this 
has left deep impressions m the skin. Both bodies are marked m many places by a 
•.eddish 'tam : this is perhaps due to the action of a red-dyed cloth originally coveiing 
‘hem. In both cases the genital organs are pieseived. In A the condition of the 
penis suggests that it ha~ been eiicumcised. and in B thi' appears to be quite 
nne4uiv01.il. The sciotum has been flattened behind the he*ds which pre~s against 
it. There i~ no tnu e of pubic han. The position of the limb' differs 'lightly in the 
two mummies. In B the legs are paiallel. and the feet quite tlat and placed side In- 
side. In A the light aim is Hexed, so that the half-open hand is placed in Iront 
of the chill : the left arm crosses above the right, the hand being turned downwards 
ovei the right knee. In B the right hand is closed, and it is placed on the left cheek : 
the left hand is open, and is placed over the left temporal region. 

The partial evisceration of the body per anum in three out of four of the above- 
mentioned mummies is of great mteiest. when it m remembered that Tones Straits 
mummies were often eviscerated by incising the peiineuin. and that the anal method 
was also used in Egypt. 1 Equally interesting n tin* definite evidence afforded bv 
the two Wellcome Museum mummies of the removal >>t the epidermis from the body . 
and its careful retention on the linger' and toes.- Eeis' and Stiibol (rule su/na) 
state that the Ancon mummies had strings wound round the fingers and toes, another 
detail of great interest, when it is recalled that the Egyptians left a natural finger-stall 
of epidermis on each fingei and toe. and wound strings round each digit to retain 
the nails: precisely the same procedure was tullo wed in theca'.- of (Blanche mummies 

• n the Canary Islands. 3 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. London, are the skeletons 
wire h formerly belonged to two female mummies which were found at Chiuehiu, 

1 For Torres Strait'. -< e Rijmit* t'mnh Anthrop. E.nml. T'no* .''iruit.s. vol. m. C.iiii- 
I .ridge. 190$, and my own paper, op. rtf. •.npru. For an example from an. it lit Ivaypt. so my 
paper in Jouni. Egypt. Arch., vol. xi. 192.3. p. 70. Ev.'.cr. torn p- r <n inn was practised also 
m other parts of the world. 

- I had often before mi'pec-ted the removal of tile epidermis, finm the fa. t that ail the mummies 
I had previously examined had no trace 01 hair m the axilhe. the pul»i. are 1 . or on the limbs, 
even when the hair ui the head v. a - well preserved. Tut condition ot the mummies 1 had 
txannned before seenn* the Welieome Mu-t-um specimens did not justify a de. ided opinion on 
tin matter. 

Daw 'On. Pun . Roy. M>! . ,ol. \x. 1U27. pp 'os. s:',>j. ,md s.79 1 he l’cruvian mummy 

(Pi. X. Fur. 3) in the .Milan _Mti=tam ins strinv~ a.amd round tin- iinL.-i'. aid one of the l tali 
specimens had a buckskin string tight 1 -.- hc-und round one ui the tincer-. 
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Bolivia, and presented To Tin* liuneum m 187-J. Shortly after their arrival they 
were unne<hed and tin- -keleonn articulated. 1 It is mist fortunate that, before 
thev were de^truved. photograph' were taken of the mummies .'bowing their different 
points of view, and these aie preserved in the archive? of the museum. By the kind 
permission of sir Arthur Keith. I have been allowed to re-photograph and publish these 
old and faded records, and I lepreduee one ut them here (Text -ns:, i . p. 137 ). One of th.*- 
munmiie' is the both* c>f an extremely corpulent woman, whirli mii't have deeompo'ed 
veiv raprdlv had no artificial mean? been employed to dem i ate it. A vt i y con'iderabL 
degree of heat applied over a long period miet have been necessary in order to effect 
the complete shrinkage of the enoimous masse? of adipose tissue which once distended 
the skin which now appears a' a deflated carapace in deep wrinkles. During the 
treatment, two strong cords were passed lound the body to hold it in position, and 
these have left deep furrow? acre's the thighs and shoulders. The head has fallen 
forward on to the chest, the cheeks being putted out and the whole face assuming 
a grotesque orang-utang-like appearance. The body is not in the usual attitude of 
compact compression, possibly because it was impracticable to truss up the limbs in 
the custcniaiy manner owing to their extreme corpulence. 2 The hair of the head 
has been cut short, and a loin: plaited tiess of it passed round the neck. 

(in March '_'Ith. 1M7. I had an opportunity of examining two mummies m 
private ownership m London, which had been obtained at Tiahuanac-o. a well-known 
megalithic .site in Bolivia, west of La Paz (PI. XI. Fig. 3). The mummies, of an adult 
and of a child, respectively, have been desiccated and tightly compressed, and thev are 
completely enveloped in a compact covering of woven cordage, with the exception 
of a square opening which exp'"e? the face. Rivero and Tschudi refer to mummies 
wrapped in exactly this fashion, and state : " Lu los sepulcros del alto Peru se encuen- 
tran momias en est-.-ia? cle totora. muy parecidas a las colrnena? con una abertura 
cnadrada del lado de la c-ara." J In the case of the mummies examined bv me. it is 
evident that the covering had been put on after the bodies had been dried and had 
fully shrunken, ior it closely embraces the contours of the shrunken form of the corpse. 
Here,, again, we have evidence of artificial defecation, for had the bodies been invested 
in their coverings immediately alter death, the subsequent shrinkage or decomposition 
of the ti?sues would have left considerable free space inside the coverings. 

An interesting account ot three Peruvian mummies was given bv Dr. Daniel 
Wilson many vear? ago. 4 and as it affords many particulars regarding details which 
have already been mentioned, a? well a? point? which still remain to he considered, it 

1 yjnwei. Lv'j. < jV Sn,i/. 3In*. ■ O-f.J. Cut., parr i. London. 1ST'*, p. ITT. Xo?. lol3 and 
1014 . 

2 It net <.-??. iry to Vity the < urrent Method? of eralehmn. in the cu?e of exception ill v 

fat per-on- m Egypt, whose corpulence nave ri-c to -<peei.il ihlhuilth. (Set the example m 
Elliot Smith. Tim R'jijiit Mum mil*. Cairo. I'.'ll*. p. lOu. I 

- Op. ut.. p. Xt’.' 

' r. ■’!■■*!' i- Mr<„. rp,i ,.,p_ London HUT. 4 to ,V 
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i- w"!tli while t" tr.m~.-iibe .t in mil. es-peoiallv a? the book in. which it appea.cu. 
is b>-. ummg -oM 1 ail' l didi'-uk to obtain Refeuing to a collection of Peruvian 
anti'juitie- repie^cnf'nj every pha-e i.l local < ulture. Wil-on describes a tomb m 
whii h were containeil tlw mummies "f a men. oi a woman, and of a child, and writes : 

" It was obviously a family tomb. The male munmiv is that of a man 
in the maturity of life, m the Usual sitting po-ition. with the knees drawn up to 
the chin. With the exception or a pait ot the integuments of the lower jaw. 
the body i- in a w.,d -t.it' of pie-ervatLon. < *n it- tian-ference to the humid 
atmosphere oi Xov England the iiesh became -omewhat softened, but it exhibits 
no -ymptonis of decay. It is dark Liown. and possesses a peculiar penetrating 
odour, somewhat -innlar tc> that of an Egyptian mummy . 1 The head is o: 
the common rounded Peiuvian foim. with ic-treating forehead, liigh cheek-bones 
and 2'rominent nose. The breadth of hand, as measured aero-.- the extiemitv 
of the luetacaipal bone-, with every allowance for the conttaction produced m 
mummitication. i- remarkably small. The hair has undergone little or no change, 
and differs essentially fiom that most characteristic feature of the Indian of 
the Northern Continent. It i- blown in colour, and as fine in textuie as the 
most delicate Anglo-Saxon hair. It i< neatly braided and arranged, the front 
locks being formed each into a low on the -ide of the head, while the hair behind 
is plaited into a triangular knot of six biaicls. The parti-coluured woollen 
garments and wiappmgs of this mummy are of tine texture : and the head-dies- 
was an oblong-striped hood, and over this a cap formed oi woollen threads and 
surmounted by feathers and an ornament formed ot tile ipiilh of the condor. 
A quiver made oi the -kin of a tox < untamed live airows. the shaft of each con- 
sisting of two pieces of reed, tipped with shaip-pointecl and barbed Hint-heads, 
regularly formed, and attached by a tough gicen cement. Also suspended to 
one side by a hair-cord passing over the shoulder was a woollen baa. finely woven 
m stripes of black, white, and brown, and curiou-lv sewn at the sides with thread.- 
of vaiious ( oloui s. This tontained leaves ( .f the i ot a. and a thin silver disc or 
medal, sunounded by a -enc- of one hundred -mall indentation' near the edge 
and in the centre a -pace of three-fourth' of an ineh < ouuter-sunk and perforated 
with a small round hole. To this a hair-cul of about two feet in length is 
secured, probably to suspend it round th> n-< k. Wi.c-n the hood was removed 
from the head, a small earthen ve—e] with ft .undid b.i-e. and measuring about 
two inches in greatest diameter, and with r It < - t m . ov.-red bv a membrane, 
was found secured under the chin. 

"The bode of the female fioi.i the -a me tomb piv-ent- nearlv -imu<v. 
characteristic-. The hair is -liofter and somewhat coarser, out lim- when 

1 Hio jU’evAiimj. -mull «>t an K_ry]»*ivi luiiipr. i- mu -»f thv i :i 

it' c ‘IWTV .if IDIi Till- • d->' simgisD til. It I -M ’’ i- '-f\L II s l ail. A ft 1 ,‘W kV <* 

know fi'" Y 1 t't'i-N t 1 hi i* r. c — \\ .11 
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compared with that of the Northern Indian*. It i' of a light-brown colour, 'mouth, 
and neatlv braided aero's the upper ]iart of the forehead, then carried backward 
and secured to each side of the head. The fU'h of the leu*, from the ankle' to 
the knees, is covered with red paint : and math* of the same pigment are also 
traceable on the hair and on the outer woollen wrapping', presenting the impress 
of a hand. Such marks are common on Peruvian mummies : and. taken into 
von'ideration along with the small 'ize of the hand, already noticed, they forcibly 
recall the J lano (Jolorndo observed bv Stephen' amid the ruin' ot L’xmall. 

I omit a passage dealing with the red hands at Yucatan, and resume with the 
continued description of the mummy 1 : — 

" Upon removing the outer wrapper of the female rnumniv. a wooden comb, 
a pair of painted sandals of undressed skin, a package of rutile or oxide of 
titanium, and other articles, were found beneath. In addition to those, the tomb 
contained many other objects, such as ears of maize, leaves of coca, a roll of 
cotton-cord, etc., enclosed in bags of fine texture, ingeniously woven of woollen 
threads, in patterns and devices of various colours, and evidently such as had 
been in use by their owner. The contents of one of these have a double sig- 
nificance for us. Woven of a peculiar pattern, differing from all the others, and 
of an unusually tine texture : it was found, on being opened, to contain a small 
bead of malachite, the only one discovered in the tomb, and locks of human hair 
secured by a string tied with a peculiar knot. All the hair was of fine texture, 
of various shades from fine light-brown to black, and to all appearance has under- 
gone no change."’ 

Finally, we come to the description of the child’s mummy (p. 4-14) : — 

" In the same grave lay the remains of the young infant, carefully wrapt in 
a soft black woollen cloth, and then enclosed in the skin of a penguin with the 
feathered side inward. 2 Fastened to the woollen wrapper was a pair of little 
sandals, two and a-half inches long. The head was partially covered with a 
loose cap lined with a wadding of human hair, and cotton stained with red 
pigment. Within the cap was a large lock of hair resembling that of the female, 
which, as already described, had been cut short, probably as a sign of mourning, 
as is still practiced by the women < »f many Indian tribes. Beside it there lav. 
,n a cloth envelope, secured with elaborate rare, a brown cord with seven 
knots. 2 and at the end what is believed to be the umbilicu'. This is. no doubt. 

1 Wil'On. op. oil., p. 443. 

2 [With this description should be compared the interesting account of the wrapping' and 
garments of the child mummies described by Hough, op. at. supra, p. 133. — W. R. D.] 

2 [It is interesting to note that in an Egyptian papyrus containing 'pells for the protection of 
children, a cord with seven knots is frequently mentioned. For this, and other instances of the 
magical value of seven, see mv paper m .-Eqinitus, vol. viii. 1927. pp. 97-107. — W. R. D.] 
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the quipu. or sepulchral record, which to the eve of the bereaved mother 
recalled every cherished incident in hei child's brief career. Around its neck 
was a green cord attached to a small .shell : and within the wrappings were several 
Littora peruviana, and also small rolls of the hair of the vicuna, and of cotton, 
tbe former enclosing leaves of coca. In another cemeterv. several hundred 
miles to the south of the bay of C’haeota. Mr. Blake found manv bodies of 
infants, each enclosed in an oval sarcophagus cut out of a single block of wood : 
and he also notes the more 'ingulai. though hecjuent. di'coverv m Peruvian 
cemeteries of the foetus in all stages of development, and deposited in the grave 
with the same elaborate evidences of care as expended on tbe deceased infant. 
The practice is remarkable, if not indeed unique." 

The above long a< count is particularly interesting tor the details it gives of 
the wrap] rings and objects deposited with the dead, because m most oases the 
mummies now deposited in museums have been divested of these objects. 1 Tim 
reference to the use of red paint is particularly interesting, and. as we have already 
noted when speaking of Australian mummies, red is generally associated with 
mummification. The Edinburgh mummy, described above, had been treated with 
red pigment, and the head of a Peruvian mummy, with elaborate head-gear, in tlm 
Wellcome Museum, has red-painted cheeks (PI XII 1 , Fig. 2) Reiss and Stubel give 
figures of two mummies whose faces have been painted red. 2 and in all cases the face- 
of the "false heads" {ride infra) of these mummies are made of red cloth. 3 and 
the outer wrapping' of the mummv are usually red. 4 Pettigrew states, in describing 
a Peruvian mummy -eut to this country a century ago. that it was wrapped iu a 
crimson cloth, *’ which I am assured by Mr. Brookes, who dug up this specimen 
i' always the colour of the envelope in which the bodies are found." 5 

With regard to the position in which mummies are arranged, it appears that 
under the Inca civilization the general attitude was a position of sharp contraction 
Extended burials have been reeouled. but tliev are the exception, not the rule. 6 I 
have examined specimens ot mummies of pre-Inca date, and these arc lving in the 
extended position and wrapped m limn bandages. Tlmir general appearance so 
exactly resembles that of Egyptian mummies, that were it not for the fact that tliev 
were collected by a scientific anthropological expedition in Peru, it might easily be 
imagined that they came from Egypt. 1 intend at some future date to publish a 

1 Net itl'U T. .J. Hutchinson. " Explorations amongst the Ancient Burial (1 round' of Peru." 
in Jivmi. Anthrnp. hi't.. vol in. 

2 Reiss and Stubel, oji. n!.. pi. 20. fig. ti : pi. 3o. tig. 7. 

J Ibid., pis. 12, 13. U. IS. 19 and 21. 

4 Ibid., pis. lo— IS. 

- Pettigrew. Hi't’u'i nf Ej'iptiun Muniihtt'. London. 1831. p. 23s. 

6 E.'J . Pettigrew, up. r,t . p. 239. The extended mummy of a child e figured In Roi„s and 
Stubel. up. cit. 'i‘ pat. and a photograph of what appeir' to be the same mummv. now m th- 
Museum fur \ oikerkunde. Berlin, i' _i\en by Pln->«. Iji' Kind. 3rd ed.. Leip-ie. 1911. p. ,7t)2. 
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detailed account of these interesting specimens. but m the meantime n<>thin<r more 
than this passing reference is permissible. 1 

In his interesting account of explorations made at Arica and L'acna. Dr. Max 
Uhle describes some mummies which he discovered, and which he date' to the first 
centuries of the Christian era. long before the beginning of the lima civilization. 
These mummies were buried in the fully extended dorsal position. The viscera and 
the brain had been removed, and their sites tilled with lacking material. The 
removal of the internal organs was effected through an inei'ion on the right side 
of the bodv. which was then sewn up. Within the body wooden 'ticks had been 
introduced. In one case he describes, sticks had been pa"edfrom the left side of the 
head to the thigh, from the shoulder to the knee, through the jaw' into the interior 
of the head, and along the spine. Another 'tick was passed through the palm of the 
hand along the length of the arm. which was packed with won! Tli^'e mummies 
were painted red and generally provided with a ma~k of hm n>. i>n which the feature' 
were indicated. The limbs were usually separately wrapped and the amis extended 
at the side' of the body. Many of the mummies were sewn in skins, and some hacl 
.atiiicial wigs. The analogies between these procedures and those used m Egypt 
hiring the Twenty-hist Dynasty and m Torres -Strait' ate too obvioii' and striking 
to need comment. Di. Uhle add' that the inteiior of the body-cavity 'how' evidence 
of artificial desiccation by fire-heat. 

Although the sitting posture is general, considerable variation is to be found in 
rhe disposal of the aims and hands. In the mummies described above the respective 
nO'ition' aie noted, and Pettigrew describes a mummy which was '’in a sitting 
posture, the knees bent up close to the 'ides, the hand' crossed over the brvjst.“ J 
The same author figures another Peruvian mummy which has the palms of the hands 
l laced upon the cheeks. 4 whilst in the case of the mummies found by Dr. Grant 
McCurdy. ” the wrists were brought together on the upper part of the chest, the hands 
extending to the chin " 3 (PL X. Fig. and PI. XI, Fig. 1). In the British Museum 
specimen the hands meet in a grasping attitude above the feet (PI. X, Fig. 1 ). and in the 
Cambridge specimen the hands, with their palmar 'tit faces inwards, are placed on the 
shoulders' 5 (PI. XI, Fig. 2). Further variations will be noted in the other specimens 

1 I may. however, note one interesting detail of their technique, t he h dr v. -a- cut off. 
and 'ub-enuently 'tuck on to the scalp with some uum-likc adhe-ive .titer the tompktinn of 
“inl'.diniiu'. This method of treating the h.nr is -.ometimes found in IXyptian muinmic-. in the 
Canary Bland', and in Samoa. For the latter. C. Turner. Sn mini. London. I sst. 
p. Its. 

- " La Aripieoiogiu de Am a y T.u n.i." in the B'.htiit 'It In S.,?lnlwl Eiinntm in ini lAhi/hn* 
Hiitorlcoi Americ'tnoi. vol. in. 1‘. tilt. pp. 1 — i-S. and pN. i-xxvii. 

- Pettigrew, op. fit.. p. 23s. 

4 Ibid., pi. m. fiv. .I. Another mammy m till' position is figured h\ Km ru and T-. hudi. 
op. at.. p] ii. 

4 G. Grunt McCurdy. Anvr. Jouin. Phil'. %■-!. \ i. Xn. 1023. pp 210 and 220. 

- Am it In r in *:ii' attitude in Itivero and '!'• hudi. op fit., pi. m. t'J. pi. i v 
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represented m tlie plate?, and m PI. XII, Fig. 2. where the forearms are flared parallel 
across the abdomen. 

With regard to the treatment ol the hair, con-ideiable variation i- again to 
be observed. In -ome ca«es the head wa- -liaved. in others the hair was leit 
flowing, and m otheis again it was carefully braided and arranged (PL XIII. Fig-. 2, 3. 
and the mummy described bv Wilson. riJe s/ipra). Hutchinson states that of the 
mummies discovered bv him. " -ome of the females taken out had their hair plaited a- 
perfectly as if it had been done only the night before." 1 

We have insufficient data upon which o > ba.-e any definite observations i oncoming 
the wrapping of the bxlv. For the mummies from the nec-ropoli- of Ancon, however, 
we have very full details, and foi these the reader is referred to the splendid serie- 
of coloured plates and their de-onptivc- letterpres- in the monograph of Rei-s and 
Stubel. Host of the mummie- in nui-eum-. as already noted, had been -tripped of 
their coverings before arrival, but all that I have per.-cmallv examined ate marked 
with the impression- of cloth. We have already noted the detail- de-eubed by 
Wilson, the wrappings of the Edinburgh mummy, and the cord-covered specimen- 
from Tiahuanaco (PL XI, Fig. 3>. Dr. (McCurdy's mummies (from the Cuzco district) 
were enveloped in coverings whu h " consi-t for the mo-t part of coil- of gia-s-rope : 
these coils are -ewn together bv a grass-rope of a much smaller size . . . At 

the base of the coil i- the seat-ring."- These seat-rings are < omposed of twi-ted 
withies botmd with cord. The two specimens from Tiahuanaco have seat-rings 
sewn on to the body-covering. The bodies of persons of wealth or rank were 
more elaborately dres-ed. 3 One specimen is clothed in a mantle of feathered mosaic, 
with a neck-band, shawls, hair-net. and head-wrap : the hair i- braided with tassels of 
parrot-feathers. 1 The head of a Peruvian mummy in the Wei It ome Museum is dressed 
with similar elaboration (PI. XIII. Fig. 2). Pettigrew, speaking of mummies found 
near Aric-a. states that in each ease the body was " enveloped in a woollen cloth, 
which in its manufacture resembles an extremely coarse crape, over which the poncho 
was put. wrapped round the whole and tightly -ecured. and covered by a neat net- 
work of well-made cordage, with large meshes. The head was enveloped in the same 
crape-like cloth, with a closely woven cap. or surmounted by a wreath of feathers." 5 
Reiss and Stabel give coloured pictures of a serie- of mummies similarly decked and 
netted. The munnnv examined by Piol'e-sor Elliot i-nnth was dressed in woollen 
garments, and was wearing a woollen peaked cap the apex of which wa- fumi-hed 
with a bunch of feathers. 6 Dr. Chaile- W. Mead, of the American Mu-rum of Natural 

1 T. J. Hutelun-.cn. Joutn. Anthiop. / a -C. vnl. i\\ l-. c p 3. 

2 McCurdy, op. cit.. p. 220. and pi. w. Hoi-? and -tul.el ligure a mummy from Ale ci ~imi- 
larly wound in gras— rope (pi. lie. r g. Rivero and T>chudi, up. pp. 202 ami 2u3. 

: < t( t -pec. Lilly the coloured picture- ri It— i-- and St ubel. >.p. '’c'.. pi-. 11 t; *iq 

* Ei-t'ii Bril . 11th ed . ol Ana r" p’ ■”>. lD •> 
i’t •"igrew. op. i it . p. 23-. 

*■ Kiimt smith. 77a Miijoiix,-^ • i K ■■ '•/ 1 
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History. New York, ill Ins interesting handbook on Inca civilization. 1 ugure.s a niununv 
vrhicli is elaboratelv dressed, corded, and furni-lied with a tal-e head, on which tie- 
features are represented bv mean- of attachment- .-ewu on to the cloth. He has 
verv kindlv sent me a print of this photograph with penm—ion to n-pioduee it 
(PI. XII. Fit; 1 ). The niummv in question wa- found at Santa Rosa, near Ancon. The 
method of furnishing the mummy with a false head (the real head wa- em lo-ed beneath 
the wrappings) seems to be peculiar to the Anc-on district, as I cannot tind any account 
of the custom elsewhere. Most of the mummies figured by Reis- and Stubel have 
artificial heads, and. as already noted, the face is red. The artificial eyes affixed to 
these heads ate elliptical plates of white stone or shell upon which the iris is repie- 
sented in black. These eyes are exactly like those used by the Egyptian- in the 
Twvntv-tirst Dvnastv and bv the Torres Straits islanders. 2 The purpose of thi- 
fal-e head and face i- evidently derived from the attempt to perpetuate the personal 
identity of the dead man by fashioning what was intended to be his portrait on the 
outermost wrappings of the mummy. The very same motive impelled the Egyptian 
embalmers of the Pyramid Age to paint the features of the corpse upon the head- 
bandages. and to make artificial " substitute-heads “ to take the place of the real head 
which was concealed beneath the wrappings. This custom, as we have already noted, 
developed into the use of portrait-masks, anthropoid coffins, and portrait-panel-. Th- 
faees of the two mummies in PI. XI, Fig. 3. are exposed for precisely the same tea-on. 
i.e. to establish their personal identity. The careful arrangement of the hair, the 
painting of the face, the clothing of the body in its garments and insignia. 3 and 
other details of the technique, show clearly that the Peruvian embalmeis had the 
-ame objects in view a< the Egyptians had — the perpetuation of the identity of the 
person and rank of the dead. The aim of mummification both in Egypt and elsewhere 
was twofold : first to preserve the body from decay, and secondly to secure the 
personal survival of the individual. 

The above paper is intended to be no more than provisional. In attempting 
to interpret such scanty data a- we have. I would call attention to the need of a fuller 
study, not onlv of the existing material, but to a closer attention to detail in recording 
tield-work. In the numerous reports which I have consulted iu the preparation of 
this paper. 4 I have been disappointed again and again by finding that the descriptions 

1 Uhl t. inli-'uti'i/H of I iirn Li mil. New York. 1024. 

2 Cast-shave been u-eorded in which the mummy itself had been piovided with ji tiffin' 
eyes. (See Z-.itsrhr. fur Eihnohg.. xxiv. p. 504; xxv, p. 265.) 

3 It is most interesting to note that the wealthier burials m Peru were provided xiith a-ihi 

breast-plates. (See Juum. Anthrojj. In,t.. vol. xviii. 18S0. p. 274.) The cold pectoral was 
an essential part of the t- pnpment of the mummy of a royal or wealthy personam- in ancient 
Egypt. In illu-tration of this fact, it i- only nece-.-ary to refer to the magnificent cold pectorals 
found upon the mummy of Tutankhamen. Howard Carter, Tomb of TiitmilJiiiii/i n. vol. ii. 

London. i'.'27. pi- 25 27. :5o. 7!l and SO.) 

1 Many more than arc indicated in the footnote-, f hive .pioted onlv tho-e that throw 
hedit upon the to htinpie of nminmilii ition. 
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of lmuninies ate usually so amuuaiv and superficial as to afford no infmiiiatiou 
whatevei. Meticulous ob'eivatiou and molding of the minutest detail is nut uulv 
the life-blood of scientific le'earcli. but is the means wherebv an interesting and di'tim - 
tive custom such a> mummmeation and it' 'ignitican.ee is raised from the domain of 
the merely curious and elevated to its proper sphere of anthropological and ethno- 
graphical data of the highest inipoitanee. 1 

In conclusion. T should like to say that I 'hall be most grateful to the coU'eivatois 
of any museums which contain Australian or American mummie' (or indeed, mummies 



FIG. 1 — TWO BOLIVIAN MUMMIES (rilOM A PHoToGl; Alii IN THE MUSEUM nU THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEON'. REEKODUi ELI BY PERMISSION Oi 'll; ARTHC U KEITH 1 . 

from anv locality) if they would 'end me parrn ulai'. and. if po"ihle. photographs of 
their specimens, in older that tin* present 'tudv wlu< h. owing to mv limited oppor- 
tunities for research, lias been founded mainly on the observation of a limited series 
of materials — may be amphned and expanded, so a» to m< lease our store of know- 
ledge whilst it is still possible to obtain 'in h mfoi '.nation. 


l’i isisi ini’ ( . 

Since the above pa pel was set in type futtli'i m. ileu.d lias become available 
to me that confirms and considerably > xtend' tin- conclusions already anived at. 
To Mr. George Heve L am indebted for splendid series of 'I') photographs of 

1 Apart from the te, hni'pie of utummui. ation. I’eiux ! ui l'Meiame- li iv» aft. .riled interest im: 
evident e of other i U'totns. in. I udine he id-. ietune it mm. e n - pa r. aw. . ip uuu i—i< >n. and tattooing, 
l'or the last-named. -»< the e. .loured example' in l’e ■" md 'tuhe!. , ,f_ «//pM. pi. 21*. 
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specimens, from various localities in Xoith. Ceunal ami South Ameiica, in r h<- 
Mu'-eUiii of the American Indian, Xew York. 1 hone at a latt r date to make full 
Use ol this valuable mateiiai, but in the meantime I can add to the list of localon-s 
mentioned above ip. Idl e Mexico, Montana mid Xevada. 

1 have also examined two mummies ftom Colombia, photograph' and 
desciiptions of which have been published in Mm. vol. xxviii. 11CS, Xo. bo. 
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f. 

Foreword. 

Ethxo£ogy has suffered a severe lo-s in the tragic death of Mr. Bernard Deacon, 
on the eve of his departure from the Xew Hebrides after a long spell of field-work. 
A large part of Mr. Deacon's time was spent in South A est Bay. Malekula. and it is 
in view of the forthcoming publication of his notes that Dr. Haddon has asked me 
to contribute the result- of a brief visit which I paid to the district in May. 1(115. 

My own base for intensive work was at Atrhin. a .-mall island off the north-east 
coa-t. and it wa- in tin- eour-e of a general survey of Malekula that I was able to 
put in a week's work at South West Bay. Owing to the chances of coastal com- 
munication I was not able to remain longer at that time, but I was so struck with 
the importance of the material that I determined to return at the earliest possible 
moment. This 1 was unfortunately never able to do. and when Mr. Deacon pro- 
pos'd going to Malekula I handed the-e notes over to him as a ba-is for 
inve-tigation. 

The work wa- done through the medium of Tom Sjndu. native Mission teacher, 
who acted as interpreter. He wa- a man of some intelligence, and sutfieientlv 
conscious of his own ignorance of native affairs to rely entirely on the accounts of 
the two old men who acted a.- informant.-. The.-e. however, lived a good two 
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hours' jouitiev from the tinder who kindly gave me hospitality. ( Awing to this, 
and to the fact that mv ehief informant wa- old and easily tirt-d. none of my 
seven davs represented more than five hours actual work. 

The results of the extremelv short time at my disposal, and of my sudden 
departure, are very evident in mv notes, and I should hesitate to publish them but 
for Dr. Haddon’s earnest request. 

I should like, in ease either of them should see this account, to offer my warmest 
thanks to Air. Fred Futon foi taking me to South A\ >-~t Bay. and to Mr. and 
Airs. AIcAfee for their hospitality to me while I was there. 



no. 1. — SKETI H-MAP OF MAI-EKULA. 

IXTRODUl 

Alalekula is ail island roughly So milt s long, and lies m the centre of the 
Northern New Hebrides. 

Our onlv exact knowledge is of the < oastal peoples. 1 These show great 
diversity of culture, but possess certain outstanding features in common. Among 
them are patrilineal desi cut : government by means of public opinion centred m 
the old men of the village ; the wearing by the men of a plaited penis-wrapper, 
and by women of a mat wrapped tightly round the thighs ; incision : slit-gongs : 

1 Little is known of tile interior. * \t < nt tli.it tin re i- a reputed race of -hort stature in the 
south, and that the inhabitant' of ti" rortie-rn p'an aa " r > ‘-•'id to possess eiai ftainship and to 
prat Hm' i. lrcuiiD 
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club-house organization : and the public de-cive-fi 1:1ns lU'^itutLon known by the 
name of a length, Mangki, or Maid. 1 

The special features distinguishing the culture of '■■rath Me-*- Bay fiom that ot 
Northern Malekula are : — 

(i) Head and nose deformation ; 

(ii) Modelling the skulls of the dead of high ■.!•_ si-. with day, m order to rest mble 

the features of the deceased us tlo'clv j- po-sibhe mounting thrill on 
artificial bodies, and preserving tlic'e 'Tfigi*'- ,n the club-house . 

(ni) The use. for purposes of magic, of articles of pinery. of tin- manufacture 
of which the natives have long been ignorant, and which they attribute to 

(iv) A race of rvhite—kinncd people called Ambat. whom they regard a- their 
ancestors. 

Information regarding these aspects of culture ha> been kept till the end of this 
paper, the main theme of which is an account of the degree-taking ceremonies which 
in South "West Bay are known by the name of Menus:. 

G< -ii ml Surrey of th Dr^ri.r-mJaiitj 3Lil-:k-ih . — There is abundant 

evidence all round the coast of the immigrant nature of this element of culture, and 
it is still in process of diffusion. Evidence of this will be seen in the following 
account : but still more .striking is the detailed history of its introduction imo 
th n Small Islands on the north-east eoj-t. which I hope shortly to publish. 

The institution consists in a series of grades through which a man rises in rank, 
and membership comprises the entire male population. The novice must in even- 
case be introduced into his new rank by one who has already taken it. to whom he 
makes appropriate payment. The central point ox each ceremony is the erection 
of a wooden image, monolith, dolmen, or stone platform, or certain of these 
combined, at which a pig. the property of the introducer, is sacrificed bv the 
novice, whereupon the latter adopts a new name and a new fire, and is given the 
insignia of his new rank. 

This description will immediately suggest compari-on with the ranks of the 
>S uoue in the Banks Islands. The outstanding difference between the two 
institutions is that where the Suque is performed in the stiict secrecy of the clul- 
hou-e. rhr Menem, although intimately connected with the club-house organization, 
is essentially public. In fact, the stones and images connected with the Menggi. 
together with the slit-songs. are the most stiik'ng objects that meet the eve in 
entering any Malekulau village. 

Although the fund uuental character of tie- in-.nnc Ion i- es-uitiailv th- sim 
all maud the coast, it admits of infinite vur.afi >n. not only in detail but in th- 
"cnr-r.il lay-out of the ceremonies. 

1 Mi ihj'i' in South WV-t Bay: M-'-'ih . 1 oil the e 1st ro-U M ib-kuia ,’> l 
’> 1 1 ■ "i the S'luII [slui'l- on the north-east s-xi-t 


. .liiOru . : 
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In the whole region ini'Ier discussion. that is to say. the coastal district' of 
Malekula and Ambrira. 1 * the ccutial degree is that which confers the title of ” Mai " 
(in South West Bav. "Mbaiias"). This wool U connected with the words l>o! or 
pal. meaning " to kill. ” and med exclusivelv. «o far as my knowledge goes, fox the 
ceremonial killing of a pig. quite another word being med tor killing in the lav 
sense. This word might thm with correctness be translated “ suairi.ce." and 
“ Mai " means literally " priest. 

The first point of diilcivnc e m tie- lit ■- of the various lm dities lie~ in the gro.it 
variety in the number of the degrees leading up to Mai. At Unua. in the i i-ntr>' of 
the east coast of Malekula. there are about five, ami tin* degree ot dial i- nee lied 
onlv liv few. and at great personal expense. Xorthw.irds and southwaM' from 
this point there is .1 remarkable divergence :n the d> velopm**nt of the institution in 
diametrically opposite directions, in the north towards reduction. and in the south 
towards a very great increase in the number ot the d‘ gives. 

On the one hand, a Mai from Unua is apt to experience a severe shock when, 
on visiting the Small Islands further up the coast, he finds that every piccaninny 
who is old enough to have taken any ceremony at all is the proud possessor of that 
self-same title. Here the number ot degrees lias been reduced to a single one. with 
the supernumerary degree. Meldek. 3 added above it. 

On the other hand, in the district of Sulol. m Amorim. 4 the number has im reused 
to seventeen, and in South West Bay it is even greater. Both these divergent 
developments would seem to lie due to the same cause, namely, the nativi >' passion 
for the multiplication of ceremonies. In one cam tins shows itsMf m rh • numb' r o* 
degrees. In the other it has taken the form of so elaborating the central degree of 
Mai that others which were formerly in me have got squeezed out. 

The whole history of the change in Atehin will be published in my bonk on 
that island, but it is necessary here to give a few indii ations of how it has come 


about. 

The point of departure lies in the tendency tor several men to take the same 
degree together, and this again has roars both in the economic factor and in til- 
native's love of display. 


It must not be forgotten that even the simplest ceremom.-c 
the lower degrees email a considerable expeii'?. A valuable pig 
introducer must be paid, his f. e. thos- wan us-.s- in -g ■ inimuact; 
properti“5 ” must be r-war.h-;. an 1 , bos’r' '" v .,nt pres-rjs 


appertaining to 
is sacrificed, the 
:e of til** various 
iV'-co:,i -d ro tile 


assembled gue-ts. 


1 At any rate, the part of Ambrim i M.iU. 

- -Mr. ltav tills me that pal 1 i' M ....y t-r ' ’0 -udo ■* • ’ ■ ■ - " to -i riti< • 

Formed from the loots m": md ‘ ■ : — t > r-- • i'' 

4 From an unpublished MS of i>r. Itv.-r-. v . ' 1 
sidol. 


ex 1 t lot at-; si , if 
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With the rise in grade these expenses become each time heavier, so that it is 
onlv a rich man. or one who can count on the services of a large circle of relatives 
(which comes to the same thing) who can take it upon himself to set the thing on 
foot. It is therefore cii'tomary throughout the region for one man to take the 
lead. supplying the greater part of the pigs and produce, and for others to join him 
with such contributions as thev can afford. The pool thus obtained adds 
imnie.i'Urablv to the display and to the general festivity. Each novice must have 
a separate introducer, and perform the essential parts oi the rite, killing his pig, 
making his pavments. changing ho name, and taking his new lire, but the greater 
" kudos ’’ will redound to the prime mover, and through the system of exchange- 
presents universal in Malekula he will still be the richer, and again he in a position, 
after the necessary period of recuperation, to lead the wav. 

In other parts of the region this tendency becomes les-, marked as the degree 
of Mai is approached, the high honours being guarded as a jealous prerogative. 
But in At chin the position has been completely reversed. There is literallv onlv 
one degree now in Atchin. Every male member of the village takes it at the same 
time : it is led up to by a series of ceremonies lasting over a minimum period of 
thirty years, during which thousands of valuable pigs are killed and endless provender 
consumed : all assume the title of Mai. and those who assist for the second time take 
the supernumerary degree of Meldek. 

The state of affairs in Atchin is only an extreme example of what is happening 
in all the small islands off the north-west coast of Malekula. These islands, though 
not forming a political entity, possess a comparatively homogeneous culture, and 
may be treated as one cultural unit. I shall have occasion to refer to them durin°- 

S C 

the discussion at the end of this account, and. adopting local practice. I shall refer 
to them in future as the Small Islands, without further explanation. 

It is clear that this extraordinary elaboration of ceremony on the Small Islands 
has been accompanied by a remarkable advance in the art of pig culture. 
Throughout the region under discussion the value of a pig from the sacrificial point 
of view depends entirely on the development of its tusks. To facilitate their 
growth, the upper incisors are extracted, the pig is fed on the most nourishing of 
food, magic is performed over it. and the animal is confined to its sty for life, for 
fear that the objects of all this care should be broken. 

In South West Bay anil in Amhrim. the finest pigs known appear to be those 
of which the tusks curl round so as to pierce the skin and possibly the jaw. In 
the Small Islands they are reared so as not only to pierce the jaw but to complete 
a circle, and in noted cases to make two. or even three, complete circuits. From 
the prominence oi these pigs in the ceremonial of the Small Blands it would seem 
that they are not unconnected with its remarkable development. 

Returning now to South West Bay. we find that the opposite course of develop- 
ment has taken place. Here the number of degrees exceeds even that on Ambrim. 
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It will be seen that in the district from which I obtained niv accoimt there are 
fourteen degrees up to and including Mbalias. while there are a possible thirteen 
further degrees known to my informants. It is the analysis of these degrees which 
forms the chief subject of this paper. 

Xote. — In using the phrase " elaboration of ceremony in regard to the Small 
Islands, I wish to make it clear that I do not in any way suggest the invention of 
new forms. I refer rather to the adaptation of old forms taken over by a people 
ignorant of their original meaning, and using them largely to gratify an overwhelming 
sense of display. 

The case of these islands may be peculiar, but a brief reference to what has 
happened at the other end of Malekula may be of use as a background to the subject 
of this paper. 

It is a fact that there is not a single element of ceremonial culture to which 
the native of Atchin will lay claim as being indigenous. The whole of the elaborate 
Maki ceremonial and all the initiation rites have been brought, either direct or at 
second-hand, through intermediate villages or islands, from a spot on the mainland, 
opposite the island of Wala. Here, close to a well-known anchorage, were formerly 
two villages, now extinct, from which, for the last few generations, culture has 
been radiating both up and down the coast, and. with succeeding generations, 
the display has become steadily greater. It is one of the tragedies of field- 
work in Malekula that the centre of this expanding culture is now extinct, though 
the culture is still in course of diffusion through the slow channels of ceremonial 
purchase. 

With this necessary background, we can now turn to the immediate subject 
of our paper. 

South West Bay. Distinct •>. (.'lab-house and Dttncing-ijiOiuid. — Three districts 
abut on the coast at South West Bay. and each speaks a distinct dialect. That to 
the north is called Mewun. that to the south Seniang. while the central district 
is referred to by its southern and northern neighbours respectively as Ewut and 
IVilemp. My information deals exclusively with the southern district of Seniang. 

Here each village possesses a club-house ( iHi-amd ). in which are kept the skulls 
of the dead of high rank, modelled a-' nearly as possible to represent the features 
of the dead man, and mounted on au artificial body bearing the insignia of his rank 
and other emblems. The secrets of the club-house are carefully guarded from 
women, 1 the door being so low as to permit of entrance only in a crouching position. 
(Sn PI. XIV. Fig. 1 ; PI. XV, Fig. 1: PI. XVII. Fig :>.) 

1 On the other hand, I was told, both lure and in Lunioumlm. that " boys and widows'" 
sleep in the club-houses ; but m\ time ».i- -o short that I ».c unable to obtain any elucidation 
of this statement. 

VOI- I.VIII. L 
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In front of the club-house is a circular dancing-ground ( hir-an-a "! ). with t lie 
orchestra of slit-gongs in the middle. 1 

Orthugruphg. — As the language of South \\ esf Bay differs considerably. doth 
in vocabulary and grammar, from the languages of the north-ea't coast with which 
I was familiar, the spelling of native words in this article cannot be taken a> final. 
An ever-present difficulty in a new Melanesian language i> the separation of particles 
from the words thev qualify. In regard to the fact that so many words begin with n. 
this is. of course, the inseparable article. It may be followed by any of the five 
vowels, modified, according to definite rules, by the initial letters of the qualified 
word. In view of the fact that many of the qualified words themselves begin with 
a vowel, it is impossible, without an intimate knowledge of the language m question 
to know whether the vowel following the n belongs to the noun or the article. It 
has therefore been my rule to separate, by a hyphen, the article from the noun it 
qualifies only in cases of tolerable certainty. In the majority of t a>es I haw 
followed the usual practice of writing article and noun in one. 

A particular orthographical difficulty presents itself in South West Bay in the 
presence of a complicated syllable composed of the sounds mbit/. A median l is 
apparently always preceded by m. and the hr" is really a rolled h with simultaneous 
/'-sound. The place-name Lnmbamb" is a case in point, and might equally well b- 
.-pelt Lumbrhr. I find such words spelt variously in my notes, and tor simplicity’' 
,-ake have reduced this syllable in the text to a simple mb". 


II. 

The Mexggi.- 
PreHii'inPt j E./ge front i ‘ n> >. 

thunxil .-- A brief account of the general outline of this institution has alreadv 
been given in the Introduction. Though this outline will hold good wherever the 
institution is found, there h considerable variation, not only in the details of tic 
i eremonv. but evn in the central object .4 which the sacrifice takes place. 

: Thfsi- are ut tin a-ual .Milekalan type, with a limn ill face carved and punted alma' ta 
t"{> of the ->ht. .aid f i him " t of u m«»ther-iionu /n'/nih>) standing about In tret huh. .. 

duhth smaller pair e.dkd m ami a y<_t Miuller pair c tlitd m-itmht </*//»'<. with a numoff 

nf plain portable e'>nu" * alkd tn-l-fltp. Thu central position of the yoncy m marked r ontrad 
to then position at the -nk of the \>ry nun h larger danc me * i_ f rounds in the Small Idunck ( no* 

on p. 104). Tin- varnd and « ompln ated rhythm- lie.iten on these uonL-urehe-tra- will be full/ 
described in my furthuumiiu bnf»k on the Small Idaiuk. 

- This word u. in piactiu . ne v *< r med without the artii k* * /■■■-." It i- Mmietiine> ditru ub 
to .>ep irate thr**e arte les from the uouib which they qudify. ’out a- thN i- a dear i ,ep. I .diall 
<imit it throughout thu a< count. r J here are other ceremonies which are ai-o called Men^n, 
hut it is only of tlio-i b\ wiiii h rue in rank ls obtained tiu* I have ititnnaatum. 
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With regard to the Small Islands, at Atc-hin the central object is a stone plat- 
form with a wooden image in front of it. both covered with a temporary roof, while 
ten farther " houses " each contain a monolith with a wooden image in front and 
a 'inall dolmen behind, while further monoliths or dolmens are added to bring the 
total number to a hundred. In Yao the monolith is less conspicuous, and the 
chief objects are a stone platform and a dolmen, each with its wooden image. 

In Ambrim, also, stone platform and wooden images are prominent. 

In the Seniang district of South West Bay. which is the subject of thi* paper, 
both stone platform (with the possible exception of the degree of Tar-Ienunggor) 
and dolmen are absent, and we have the special feature of the stone circle and 
the planting of certain trees as a central feature of the rite. 

In the lower degrees wooden images are erected. As the degrees advance, 
this is combined with the planting of trees, while in the higher degrees, which take 
the title nt Mbalias (corresponding to Mai in the Small Islands) the place of the 
wooden image is taken bv a monolith, which is at first plain, then grooved, and m 
the highest degrees of all is carved to represent several human faces or the whole 
human figure. Besides the central trees, a large number of smaller shrubs are 
planted throughout the course of the rites. 

In the higher, and what I have called " stone-using " degrees, the central 
object, whether tree, wooden image, or monolith, is surrounded by a stone circle. 
In the lower degrees the place of the stone circle U taken by a rope supported or. 
four stakes. 

A further unhjiie feature in the Seniang district i< a hollow cone, made of a 
framework ot bamboo adorned with fowls' feathers, m whi< h the ilovk es are carried 
round the gongs as the central rite in one of tin degrees 1 The pole from which this 
object is suspended prior to its use is in it'd! an image, being in effect carved from 
top to bottom with a series of representations ot the human face and bndv. 

Tn order to simplify tile description of the rather complicated < eremouies 
centring lound these nhp*ets. it i' neco'.-arv iu~t to make certain general explan i- 
tioil'. In tile rase of even' deglee the glolllld-plail o| the ceiviliouv is til 
same : - 

(a) An image, i awed pole. <>’ monolith i' erect* d. mi a tiii os shrno ,s 

planted, and till- ieutr.il o! . | r is ee L c|ose.|, m the carlv degrees, 
with a rope supported on four '-ik*'. or in the higher deg;,.,., ),-• 
stone cits le. 

(b) Payment of live pigs b mad. bv tin- iic.vn e to tin- introducer, not 

onlv for the object erecte-i. its be* *>!.;*■*. ,ic and mtitHnu- unraphei- 
nalia. but tor a number of otie-r ..bject' whu h he is now entitled 
use. and win* h m.iv be r-ganh-.i ,.s h>' insignia of rank. 


1 M.-aao,. 
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(c) Valuable pigs, supplied by the introducer, are killed by the novice 
in honour of the object erected. 

(i/) All those present who have already taken the degree present the 
novice with the title belonging to his new rank. 

(e) The novice, in certain cases, enters into the use of a new lire. (Sec 
p. 189) 

Novice and Introducer. — Before going any further, it is necessary to outline 
the relations between novice and introducer, and to describe in detail the ceremonial 
transactions implicit in ( b ) and (c). 

Firstlv, a word as to the terms " novice " and ” introducer." When Rivers 
first set out to describe the somewhat similar degree-taking ceremonies of the 
Suque, he made use of the words " candidate ” and " initiate." When, however, 
he made his way southwards and came in contact with the public degree-taking 
ceremonies of the Northern New Hebrides, he was so impressed with the commercial 
aspect of the institution, which indeed is extremely marked, that he discarded the 
terms " candidate ” and " initiate " in favour of " buyer " and '' seller." 

Two reasons have led me to reject both these sets of terms in respect of the 
institution under question. 

In the first place, there is such a marked distinction in Malekula between the 
public degree-taking ceremonies of the Maki or Menggi and the secret initiation 
ceremonies connected with incision. 1 that it became necessary to provide distinct 
sets of terms for the two institutions. I have therefore retained the terms 
" candidate " and " initiate " for use in connection with the incision-initiation cere- 
monies, and am under the necessity of finding other terms for use in respect of the 
public ceremonies here represented by the Menggi. 

In my field-notes I used Rivers's alternative terms of " buyer " and " seller,'’ 
but as the work proceeded I became more and more impressed with their inadequacy. 
The kind of pride taken in the acquisition of a new degree, and the whole feeling 
of introduction into a new status, is such that, in spite of a very real commercial 
aspect. I have been led to adopt the terms " novice ' and ” introducer “ as a more 
accurate method of description. My interpreter in South West Bay. himself a 
native Mission teacher, actually referred to the introducer as the ” teacher," which 
is an interesting indication of his attitude, not only to the question under discussion, 
but to his own calling. 

In all the transactions outlined above under ( b ) and (c). there are four principal 
actors. First we have the novice and introducer. The latter is responsible for 
making the image, monolith, stone circle, and all the smaller " properties ” con- 
nected with the degree, and for instructing the novice in all that appertains to it. 

1 These are of very great number and variety in the Small Island-, and bear in some respects 
a stronc resemblance to the Tamate Lhvoa of the Banks Islands. 
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For all these things he is paid . 1 by the novice in pigs, in the manner about to hr 
described. He himself must provide the pig which is to be killed " for the Menggi." 
This sacrificial pig may not be eaten by either novice or introducer, but only bv 
others who have taken the degree in question, and who are specially invited. When, 
therefore, a man has been approached by a novice on the subject of introducing 
him to a degree, and has given his consent (which he cannot refuse), his first care i~ 
to search about among his peers for one who will eat this pig which is to be killed 
*' for the Menggi." This man plays an important part in the ensuing ceremonv. 
and I propose to call him the " Companion." He in turn invites three or four of 
his peers to come with him and help him eat the pig. These men I propose to call 
" Mates,” and. it is one of these who plays the fourth role in the drama. 

It will be seen in the account that there are manv subsidiarv ceremonies leading 
up to the culminating act of each degree. In every case, however, this central act 
is as follows : — 

"Circling" for Pigs. — Visitors from the surrounding villages who come to 
look on, or, in the case of the higher degrees, to join in the dance called " tear." 
bring yams and coco-nuts. On ordinary occasions, when there is no teur. the -* 1 
are all put in a heap on the arrival of the visitors. After the erection of the image', 
etc., these are distributed, a bunch of yams being placed on the ground for each 
visitor, with two coco-nuts joined together by a portion of loose fibre, which is tied 
over the yams. This distribution is called " rpinbmnbirii ." 

Then follows the ceremony of paying the introducer for the variou' object' 
connected with the degree. For each object a pig is presented in the following 
manner : The novice, holding the pig. approaches the introducer, who hands the 
object to be bought to the Companion, who in turn hands it on to one of his Mate.'. 
The gongs are beaten, and the novice dances round them, carrying the pig on hi.' 
shoulder. The Mate dances round the opposite way. and they converge again in 
front of the introducer, to whom the novice presents the pig by laying it at his feet . 
The Mate then seizes the novice and takes off him the corresponding ornament 
acquired during the preceding degree, replacing it by the new one. 

In the case of the purchase of a new tileinxr (a pig's tusk worn as a bracelet 
on the wrist or above the elbow), bought during one of the degrees in which the 
central object is enclosed with a stone circle, there is a special procedure. The 
front stone of the circle is styled a phallus. The Mate, to whom a small round 
pebble is given with the new bracelet, drags the novice to this phallic stone, and 
placing his -wrist or elbow on the top of it. cracks with the pebble the bracelet 
belonging to his last degree, and replaces it with the new one. He then lavs the 
pebble on the top of the phallic stone, where it remains, and is called the " stone's 
child.” 

1 I u«e the word "" p iv " without prejudice to the ceremonial nature o£ the transaction. 
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Next follows tlie c-eremonv called mrar-ai-o oi. for killing the pig "for the 
Mcnggi. The novice now again approaches the introducer, holding in one hand 
a spear [an max). or in certain cases, a wooden pig-killer (iia-ai-mah'iiiot). 1 * and in the 
ether the rope to which is attached the pig to be killed. lhe-e he give'- to the 
introducer, who retains the pig and hands on the spear to the Companion, saying 
" I give von this pig. to eat it." The Companion hands the spear on to one of his 
Mates, and thev all dance round the gongs (which are beaten in the rhythm called 
" riiidlhidiT and return to the introducer, who hands the pig rope 3 to the 
Companion. Then the Mate who is holding the spear touches the pig with the 
point of it. thereby " killing the pig ceremonially, and Companion and Mate' call 
out to the novice. " We give vou our name. Tar-lenunggor ' (or whatever the name 
happens to be). Then thev depart, taking the pig with them, to be killed and 
eaten on arriving home. 

This dancing round a central point is an integral and important item of 
the pig-culture of Malekula. I propose, therefore, for the sake of unity, to adopt 
the words “ circling " and " to circle " as technical terms for this procedure. 4 

Additional ceremonies are introduced as the degrees advance, but in all cases 
the ground-plan, as outlined above, remains the same. 

Dual Ritf . — A remarkable feature is that in the case of the higher degrees, 
hom Xo-ulas upwards (with certain exceptions), the whole rite becomes doubled. 
An image or tree is erected, the whole of the ceremonies described are gone through, 
and it would seem as if the rite were complete : then a new image or other object 
i- erected and the entire cycle of ceremonies is repeated. In this second perform- 
ance the payment and killing of pigs does not take place immediately after the 
erection of the image. This is erected in the evening of one day and on the following 
morning visitors from the surrounding villages join in a dance called " tea,-" which 
I- danced (presumably in relays) from sunrise on the morning in question till *unri'e 
the next day. At the end of the dance, special pigs are killed for the consumption 

1 La rift* pig" are killed with a -pear, "mall pigs with a wooden pin-killer or "houldered 
hammer, frequently decorated with cartings of the human face ( PI. XIX. Fig. 2). There is a 
"ingle instance of a pin being killed with a "tone. 

J Other rhvthms are sometime" beaten during /'tnir-n i-doi. but I am uncertain a" to the 
meaning of them. 

" In contrast to other part" of Melanesia, the pin i" led by mean" of a rope attached to the 
hind leg. and not "hint: on a pole. In the Small Islands, and probably here also, this rope is 
invested with considerable ceremonial importance, owing to its being tethered to the stone or 
ether object at which the pin is sacrificed. 

4 In order to remind the reader of the existence of this " circling." and to give "ome colour 
to a very teehnh al narrative. I have introduced the phra"C in the account of the degrees up 
to Andal whenever a sacritieial pig is killed. After that, to avoid uearLome repetition, it has 
been omitted. But it must be clearly underwood that whenever ceremonial payment is made 
for any object connected with the degree, and whenever a sacrifh lal pig i" leremonialh killed, 
the appropriate " < ir< ling " invar iabh take- pla<e. 
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of the dancers, and this is followed bv the payment of pigs for the various objects 
bought, ami the killing of the- sacrificial pig with the same ceremony as has been 
described above. 

The Det/itt'S : Dr.<r,ipfiri Xuim - a ml Titles . — Bearing iii mind the common 
plan described above, we are now in a position to examine the individual degrees. 

Each degree can be referred to bv one of two names. Of these, one is " de- 
scriptive. being frequently the name of some object prominent in the ceremony. 

I will call this the " descriptive name." The other is the " title " conferred on 
the performer. In a few cases the two names are identical. 

The following are the names of the degrees and their titles as in present use in 
Seniang. By the side of each 1 have put a rough translation, evidence for which 
will be found at the beginning of the account of each degree 1 

De*e, i ptice A <hm . Title. 

Xa-amb-tlew (Holy Fire). . . . Amb-kon (Holy Fire). 

Binben (Garter) . . . . . . Mweliwsal (Young Archer). 

Xa-ambuloh (Holy Fire) . . . . Barangbie (Holy Image). 

Xa’avuntal (Dance Again) . . Andal (Dance Again). 

Xo-ulas (Paint (tree)) . . . . Xo-ulas (Paint (tree)). 

Mbaturu (Two Heads) . . . Mbaturu (Two Heads). 

Fanemwcliw (Archcrv Cionndi . . Tar-h-minggoi ( Lemmggor Hawk-Dance). 

Xeliwis (Garter) .. .. . Matelau (?). 

Xe-wet (Stone) . . . . . . Wet-ndum (Stone). 

Mbalmbal (Sacrificial Pole) . Mbalmbal (Sacrificial Bole). 

Xi-mew (Feather Cone) Mcw-langawul (Great Feather Cone). 

Xi-mweil (Cycas) . . . . Xi-mweil ((.’yeas). 

Xc-welwel (Dance) .. Muluwun ( ). 

Xa-amal-won (Holy Club-house) Mbalias (Saciituer (Priest)). 

With these we reach the highe-t available title of Mbalias, but they are followed 
by others giving yet further opportunity for rise m rank. L give below a list of 
those of which l have mention. Most of these higher degrees continue to take the 
title of Mbalias. while some reveit to that of Mulmvun. and two take foreign titles 

L)i sc/7 pti i'e A ’in". title. 

Muluwun Sumburan (Did Man Muluwun) Mulmvun Sumbnran. 

Xa-amcl ndarlamp (Flub-hotw* ') Mbalias. 

Xitambap (!) .. .. .. .. Muluwun. 

Mbot mparamp (Long Pole) .. .. Mbalias. 

Xcmbrutun Xe-wct (Foot Stem..- (f Stone’s 
Foot)) . . . . . . Mbalias. 

1 I do not vnueli in every case for tin a< air:. \ of th< -e translation-, lait 1 law will serve to 

the r«*;*der an idea of their general tone. 
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Descn pftve -\ u m i . 

Title. 

Xo-usun Arnel (Phallic Stone Club-house] 

Mbalias. 

Xdundu lamp (?) . 

Mbalias. 

Xewet mbal (Sacrificial Stone) 

Xatnal. 

Xamel nambar (Blind Club-house) 

Mbalias. 

Xamu (?) . . 

Mbalias. 

Xo-usun (Phallic Stone) 

Mbalias. 

Muluwun langawul (Great Muluwun) . . 

Muluwun. 

Xeru wenoungg (?) 

Xeru. 


A man receives a name at birth. 1 which he keeps all hi- life, but he is usually 
addressed by means of his title. 

In referring to the different degrees, the native will use indiscriminately either 
descriptive name or title, though inclining towards the latter, except in cases, such 
as Xi-ruew, where the descriptive name is the shorter of the two and means the 
same thing. 

As the title is, from the comparative point of view, the more important of the 
two. I shall use this throughout, except in the case of the post-Mbalias degrees 
between which, sharing the same title',, it is necessary to distinguish by using the 
descriptive name. 

The first two degrees. Amb-kon and Mweliwsal. must be bought from the 
mother's brother or the mother's father, and there are indications of this having 
been formerly the case with Barangbie. The other degrees may be bought from 
anyone who has taken them. 

The order in which the degrees are taken will be fully discussed on p. 191 
tt stq. It is sufficient at present to put the matter as it was at first presented to me. 
viz. : — 

Amb-kon must be taken first. 

Then there is a certain choice of order up to Mew-laugawul. 

Xi-mweil, Muluwun and Mbalias (Xa-amel won) must be taken in correct order. 

After this the order is again subject to a certain amount of change. 

Any man who has attained the title of Muluwun is considered to be of high 
degree. Mbalias is a distinction gained by comparatively few, while the higher 
degrees taking these titles become increasingly rare. 2 

1 See p. 219. 

- My informant. Tivlu». an old mail, had not progressed above Xa-amel ndarlamp. and the 
highest degree taken at the village of Bwinembar within living memory is Xa-amel Xamhar. 
which was acquired by one named Also Mba-ai. whose skull and artificial body are to be seen 
in the club-hoii'e. Tic In- has only once seen Xamn. at another \ lllauc. and has only heard of 
Muluwun langawul. Xewet mbal and Xeru. and thinks there may he others of which he has 
never heard. A great man of the Seniang village of Lor a wanted to acquire the decree of 
Muluw un lanL'awul from a man w ho had pcrfoi tiled it far aw ay in the hush, but he died before 
he had acquired a suffc lent number of pigs. 
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Here, as elsewhere in Halekula, it is not unusual, in the case of the lower degree-, 
that when a man has announced his intention of taking a degree, others from among 
his friends may seize the opportunity of taking it at the same time, without tin- 
bother of setting the whole thing on foot for themselves. In this wav. as many 
as ten or more may take the same degree together. 

Each novice must find an introducer and go through the whole gamut of 
ceremonies, and should erect his own image. Even this, however, has been relaxed 
of recent years, and several men have been known to share the same image. 

Definition of Central Objects occurring throughout the Degrees . — Before proceed- 
ing with the detailed account, it is necessary to define a few of the terms used : — 

There are two main varieties of wooden image ( t<-me «). One is made of 
hard wood, of a kind specified in each degree, this fact being of considerable ceremonial 
importance. These wooden images may be anything from 2 feet, in the case of 
the early degrees, to 5 feet 6 inches high, and from 6 inches to 1 foot 9 inches in 
breadth, bearing in relief on one side the representation of the male human form. 
Although possessing testicles, they have no penis, but this deficiency is made up in a 
manner shortly to be mentioned. Sometimes an additional face is carved at the 
base of the image. The other kind of image is made out of the inverted bole of a 
tree-fern similarly carved, frequently on both sides, and sometimes reaching a 
height of as much as 12 feet. 

The images are painted with red and black pigment.-. and in some cases, at 
any rate, the eyes are painted white. 

The monolith is a roughly hewn block of oval section with a flat top. from 
3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches high. In the case of the higher post-Mbalias degrees, where 
the stone is carved with the human form or faces, the working is much smoother. 

An exception to this description is the diminutive tapering monolith with 
incised face, connected with the degree of IVet-ndum. 

It has been said that every imago, tree, or monolith erected as the central 
feature of a degree is enclosed by a rope supported on four stakes or a stone circle. 1 

The rope, which is used in the earlier degrees, may be of two kinds. The rope 
itself is always made of coco-nut sinnet. and the difference lies in the fact that the 
one called A 'hnbni-ou- is interlaced with leaves of the kind called na-ai,e>r. while 
that which goes by the name of Xu/ubal is intertwined in the same way with coco- 
nut leaves (ni-mndrvonclij. 

The stone circle ( nonggob ) is made up of small stones usually not more than 
a foot high, but in the case of a circle surrounding an image or monolith carved 
with the human form the front stone is invariably larger than the rest, and represents 

1 In the case of several image, being erected at the -hup tune for th- same degree, tliev 
must all be enclosed within the same rope or stone circle. 
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a phallus (no-Hsnn). thus supplying the deficiency in the image referred to above. 1 
Everv one of these phallic stones has a small round pebble resting on top of if. 
called the " stone's child " (tn irninn ne-icd). This i- the stone which was used tor 
breaking the old pig s-tusk bracelet on the novice < wii-t (vr p. 149). but wh.it 
other significance it has I was unable to learn. 

PojH'int tin ’ f i' lignin . — It has alreadv been said that in addition to the pav- 
nients made by the novice for the image and everything appertaining to it. down 
*o the paint with which it. is adorned, and even m the higher degrees for the act of 
brushing it down when it is finished, further payment is also necessary lor the 
novice's personal adornments or insignia of rank. 

These become increasingly numerous as he rises m degree. Moreover, when 
the right to the use of anv particular form of personal decoration i- conferred un a, 
novice during the course of a degree, this right is by no means conferred tor life. 

< Mi the contrary, as was seen above in the case of the pig's-tusk bracelet, this right 
must be bought afresh at the taking of every subsequent degree : so that by the 
time the higher degrees are reached the number of pigs to be paid over to the 
introducer becomes enormous, and it is this commercial aspect of the institution 
that so struck Rivers, and indeed everyone with any knowledge of the life of the 
natives. 

Owing to the cumulative nature of these payments, the lists given m the 
following account are necessarily very imperfect, some objects being mentioned bv 
my informants and others forgotten. After some hesitation 1 have decided to 
ici.ord the-o lists exactly as I took them down in the field, with full knowledge of 
r heir incompleteness. I made, however, a particular effort to obtain information 
"i any in n- item in each degree, and in the following account such new items will 
he found printed m darker type. 2 

Tf any excuse is needed for burdening the narrative with -o much detail, it 
must be remembered that, if indeed the institution is of immigrant origin, all these 
objects will he of the highest importance in tracing its affinity with other c ultures. 

With regard to the various trees and shrubs that are planted and to the 
importance of certain woods used lor the images, it is at least probable that the 
most prominent of these, like the coco- nut. were introduced, and derived their 
ceremonial importance from this fact — if. indeed, such importance were not alreadv 
attached to them by the immigrants. 

It i-. therefore, a misfortune that, owing to the chance nature of mv visit. 1 
had no collecting-jars with me. and so am unable, except in a few instances, to 

1 St-one < iri It — surronndinu a tree have no phallic -tone. The fiont -tune in tin- east: is 
called ini-n,' nt-mt, or "face-stone.” 

1 Mi-htu empha-ize the fact, how e\ ei . that . ou inu to the ini ompk-tcncss ot t he ,n , . amt 
u cannot hi a— Mined that any paiticnlai object lias not appealed in a potions <|eme. am] 
-imply been omitted hy my inhuman!. 
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give their European name'. I have, however, recorded all available information 
about them, in the hopes that at 'time later date there may come to hand some clue 
to their identity. 

Mv information regarding the Menggi is derived chiefly from two account' : 
the first front Tivlu'. and the second fiom Masingraniew. both of the village of 
Bwinembar. and both with Tom as interpreter. The difficulty about obtaining 
an account of this kind of recurring ceremony is that the informant always has his 
mind fixed on the rfiffe n no-< between the ceremonies, taking their underlying 
'•mn.eneis for granted, so that their more constant features have to be dug out with 
great pains from hints occurring in the narrative. The generalities described in 
the foregoing introduction only tame out during the second narrative. 

This narrative, unfortunately, ceased, owing to my unexpected departure, at 
the degree of Mow-1, ingawul. so that for the degrees above tin ' I have only the veiv 
scrappy fir't account to go on. For the same reason. 1 had no opportunity to 
investigate the numerous doubtful points that occur. 

I give the following description with full knowledge of its inadequacy. 

111 . 

The Menuci fie/,/,/.). 

7 /" IJii/iiis. 

The account of each degree n headed bv it' title, with the descriptive name in 
brackets. 

AMBKOS (XA-AMB-TLEW).--Amh is the general Malekulan word for 
•• fire “ : Utr is the local word for ” taboo." or " holy.” in the words of my informant, 
who is a school-teacher : kun is a word med all over Malekula with the same 
meaning of " holv." 'uperimposed on a variety of local words meaning the same 
thing. Thus both names mean " holy fire.” the name of the degree being in the 
local dialect, while the title it confers would appear to be- of immigrant origin. 

Until a child becomes Ambkon he eats with his mother, t hi becoming Ambkon 
he eats at a separate tire. 

A wooden image is made bv the child"' mother's brother or mother's father 
out of nn-an-ihbal wood, and carved with one face, painted red. white, and black. 
This is planted 1 at the foot of one of the father's coco-nut trees, in the village or 
garden, and surrounded by the rope called niinbra-mr. Then the father says : 
“ When the coco-nuts on thi' tree are dry. we w ill make a feast for this little boy.” 
When thev are drv. the father < alls together all those who are Ambkon. Mweliwsah 
Barangbie. Andal. No-ulas. and Tar-lemmggor (those of other ranks are too lew 

1 B\ till' mother's Brother or mother's father, or i veil the i Inhl's father. 
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(holv) ). A feast is made, and pigs are paid the mother's brother and mother s 
father for — 

The image. 

IJciiina. the face of the image. 1 

The rope surrounding the image. 

Na-amp, i.e. the right to make the fire. 

This appears to be the only ease in which the ceremonial " circling ” for the 
sacrificial pig, described on p. 119, is not performed. The pig killed in honour of 
the image is despatched by the novice with a wooden pig-killer. 

The image remains at the foot of the coco-nut tree until it rots, when the taboo 
imposed on the tree is lifted. 

MWELIWSAL (BIXBEX.) — Binben is the name for all shell-armlets and 
plaited armlets and garters with Menggi designs. Liw = arrow : sol is the word used 
when children go (lit. “ float ”) about the bush shooting at anything that they 
can see ; mice is probably a verbal particle. 

A tree-fern image, with one face (PL XIV, Fig. 2) is erected by the mother's 
brother and the mother's father with the help of the child. Pound its base are 
placed bunches of coco-nut frond, split into many strips, together with leaves of the 
notor tree, all bound together with cooking leaves (noroicu). Men of this and all 
higher grades may be present, and the yams and other food for the feast are 
placed also round the feet of the image. Pius are paid for — 

The image. 

The face of the image. 

The Garter (binben). — This plaited band may be worn by any child on 
the arm. Xow the right is bought of wearing it below the knee. 
It is of string, with a zig-zag pattern representing the chin of the 
flying fox ( ni'en minggere). 

The Spear (nomas) with which the pig is to be killed. 

< If the four pigs due in payment of the.-,e objects, two are given to the mother's 
brother, and two to the mother's father. If the own mother's brother is dead, his 
two are given to his classificatory brothers, or. failing these, to his father (the child's 
mother's father), or to his children. The pigs are small ones, and their size depends 
on the wealth of the child's father. 

Next the mother's brother gives to the child the pig which he is to kill " for 
the Menggi." 2 This is •• circled :: for by all those who have alreadv taken the degree. 

1 Pos-ibly the carving of the f.iee. Tlii- payment on-ur- throughout the degree'. with 
the same possible meaning. 

2 The pi-4 civen by tire mother‘s brother to the child to kill i- romdilv equivalent in value 
to the four which he ha- received in pavment. 
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and who will subsequently eat the pig. These will all come into the classification 
of " Mates.” as described on p. 149. The pig is killed by the child with a spear 
if it is a big one. with a wooden pig-killer if it is small. (This again appears to differ 
from the usual procedure described in the Introduction, in which the pig is killed 
by the Mate ; as also the fact that in this degree the child dances with the spear 
and shares afterwards in the eating of the pig.) 

BARAXGBIE (X A-AMB IJLOII). — Xa-aw.bnloh is the same as Xa-amb-tlew, but 
in the language of Tolman Island. I could get no explanation of Barangbie, except 
that it also is a Tolman Island word, and that bie also means “ holy.” Pice rang is 
the name of a degree in Ambrim, and a word in general use there for " image.” 
A similar word, picereug. in Atc-hin means " a cave.” It would probably be correct 
to paraphrase Barangbie as " holy image.” 

A bundle of wild canes (nauwi) is planted. Pigs are paid for — 

The wild canes. 

A fillet made out of a leaf called na-ai-lislis. This is ordinarily used for 
tying on the head-covering called iiakarnbat (see p. ISO). In this case 
the fillet is worn round the head without head-covering. 

A sacrificial pig is "’circled” for and killed with a spear in honour of the wild canes. 

Ten days later (this really means any day. depending on the readiness of the 
pigs), an image of nator 1 wood is erected. It apparently has two faces on one 
body. The eyes are painted white, the middle of the body black, and there is also 
a good deal of red. 

The image is made by the brothers, fathers, etc., of the novice. The mother’s 
brother and mother's father may also assist in the work, if they like, but are not 
more important than the others. It is planted in a spot called i-lcw (holy place) 
close to the club-house, and is surrounded by the rope called ninibru-OH\ Bamboos 
called nambu or-tcmes and shrubs called na-ai ct>c. and i>.a-ari-»ibnies (cordyline 
terminalis) 2 are planted on either side and behind the image. Pigs are paid for — - 

The image. 

The face of the image. 

The objects planted. 

The sacrificial pig is ” circled " for while those who are taking the degree are 
blackened from head to foot, and all carry ceremonial pig-killers. No man 
kdls his own pig. but each kills that of one of the others. The pigs are tiien cut up 
and distributed among the guests, those who have killed not eating. 3 

1 An early note says that this is of inbtf'p wood. 

- For this and other plant-names I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. V. S. Sommerhayes, 
_\..-.i,tant -Keeper of the Herbarium at Kew. 

3 I have a note to the effect that the pig-killer i-- hung by each candidate on the rope sur- 
rounding the image, though at what period in the ceremony I do not know. The animal is 
killed ceremonially with the pig-killer, but afterwards killed actually with the spear. 
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It is apparently incumbent upon a man. if he possess a large pig. such as a 
crescent -tusker (see p. 190) to kill it. If he has not one of this grade, he must kill 
the largest he has. 

Xot e. — Up to this point a dance called " n ub has been performed in connection 
with the ceremonies. With the next degree we liud the performance of a new 
dance called " ten,-." or " tear a ubn-en.' which remains prominent throughout the 
ensuing degrees. 1 

AX DAL (XA-AVL'XTAL) (na-ae = a dance. nUA = again, i e. nu-ocnntat = 
thev dance again: ( ir)am]al is a bush dialect for "go back"). — An image of 
n iminda- wood (PI. XIV, Fig. d) carved to represent the figure of a man. and 
painted red and black with white eyes, is erected inside the club-house. 

The image or images are surrounded with the rope called " nuinbul." with a 
young coco-nut (uttbtnm nut lulitrel) hanging " like a bell " from the front. The 
image is made by the brothers and fathers of the candidate. Pig.' are paid for — 

The image. 

The face of the image. 

The rope. 

The coco-nut hanging on the rope. 

The spear. 

Payment may be made to such varying relatives as the father mother's 
father, father's father or elder brother, but never to the mother'' brother. 

The sacrificial pig 0 " circled “ for and 0 killed with the spear. 

Ten days later (/'./. several days later) ten,- is danced. This dance begins at 
.sunrise on one day and lasts until sunrise on the following morning, the dance having 
been kept up all day and night. 

On the evening before the Rnr begins the images are taken out of the club- 
house and planted in the dancing-ground, without either rope or stone circle. On 
the morning on whi< h tic /< nr ends, pig- aie kill-d for the dancer' and payment is 
mad'* for — 

The image. 

The face of the image 

A new arm-badge ( Itinht-n). 

Hawks’ feathers. 

Pig’s-tusk bracelet, worn on the left wrist. 

I kimw nothing jln.ur tic lm ill of tin— t or , ■ -. hur tu> tun,- ••‘..o' unc .. 

i .>um<tion with the M.iki m the .'small I-lands. 

- All early non- - ns mh.t, ^ •,. ouil. fn one ' if my ’ ho .in mint' it i - -f ! ;},,tt ti '-re were 
four image—, tiio i.uw.f ..ith fan- null and two uith r lc Hiiolo r.gur, of , nun [ ^i-pc t 
however. that in v informant «,i, thinking of .1 p irti- ul.-r i" i icon on v hi, h tour nu-u „i w ii iv •,• 
been taking the ilrgn i togeUn r. 
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Red paint for the face (hi>rit?>r mental). 

A decoration painted on the thighs, consisting of curved stripes 
alternatelv red and black (mbat ntnx). 

The sacrificial pig is " circled " for and killed with a spear. 

Xoh - With the following degree we reach for the first time the doubling of 
the rite mentioned on p. 15< >. though from the appearance of tear in the degree just 
described, and from the name of that degree itself, it is very possible that the 
double rite begins there, but was omitted by my informant. 

X't-l'LAS (XO-ULAS) ( Xn-nla = name of a shrub : no-al in Atehin = paint). 

- — An inia'-'e 1 of a i mind a 2 is erected inside the club-house. It is carved with two 
faces and painted red. white, and black, with a dun leaf tied round its head. It is 
surrounded with a rope of the kind called am nbal. with a voting coco-nut tied to 
the front. Xo->das and 'nandnr trees are planted beside the image. A yam. with a 
face modelled on it and covered with fowl’s feathers, is placed at the toot of the 
image. Pigs are paid for — 

The image. 

The face of the image. 

The young coco-nut. 

The “ opening ” (re^tM'ire,/). — If the door of the club-house is closed, and 
vou ask a member of that club-house to open it tor you. this is culled 
nsese/i-t/i. Thus, metaphorically, the buyer pays for the "opening" 
of. or right of entry into, the enclosure formed by the n"„d>,d. 

Vinu, the leaf tied round the head of tie image. 

The face of the yam i mt-im inha-m . 

The a timbal rope. 

The spear. 

Two sacrificial pigs’" are killed with the spear, one for the v .i„.t,n] and one for 
tie- yam. 

Ten davs later, the image is taken out or the iluh-hoU'e and -retted. This 
ceremonv is called mi-u < /non. Pavmeur i-, made for tlm mi-ni tnr,n. A sacrificial 
pig is killed with the spear 

(In a subsequent dav tree-lenis an cut. and images made from them carved 
ivnivsent the complete human figure. Pigs are paid for — 

The face of the image. 

Tin a < I't t"bt r. tiie bodv of the image. 

A small '.iciifieial pig is killed with a nig-kihei. 

1 >t*eond account -.i\- • thr.v/’ 

- rif't iit e«>ULlt - iV" " tlfP-ftTll-*’ 

- from hen* onward", f* »r tin- "dk» «»f lm\in. i nn-iitn-u <■; uk* " ireiuin " \.hick i" 

the invariable ae^ompanimeiit to the hiliinu <>f si ^.u rui'-ial pu. 
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Ten days later tie tree-fern image is planted with no- alas and na-an t-r ees. 
Tear is danced from the next to the following morning, when pigs are killed for the 
dancers, and payment is made for — 

A new pig's-tusk bracelet, to be worn on the wrist. 

The spear. 

Hawks" feathers. 

Red paint — this time for use on any part of the body. 

A new arm-badge ( binben ). 

The sacrificial pig is killed with a spear. 

MBATURU (MBATURU) (=two heads). — Two tree-fern images (PI. XIV, 
Fig. 2) are erected inside the club-house, carved to represent the whole human figure, 
and painted red, white, and black, with an umbrella-palm (niriciu) leaf tied round the 
head to represent a nakambat head-covering. 1 They are surrounded by the rope called 
numb'd, to which are attached an umbrella-palm leaf and a young coco-nut. A yam 
with a face modelled on it, and crowned with fowls" feathers, is placed at the foot 
of the rope. Pigs are paid for — 

The yam. 

The vam’s face. 

*/ 

The young coco-nut. 

During the subsequent " circling” the novice (l) dances round with the yam 
before placing it at the foot of the rope. Two pigs are killed with the spear — one 
for the numb'd and one for the yam. 

On a subsequent day new tree-ferns are brought and carved as before. 

Ten days later a pent-roof (i.e. half a house), called na-samp. is erected over 
the tree-fern images inside the club-house. Pigs are paid for — 

The pent-roof. 

The whole man carved on the image. 

The single sacrificial pig is killed with a spear. 

On a subsequent day is the ceremony called na-ai ncteicr (tie race — bow). A 
big hole is dug close to the main road approaching the village, and the foremost 
novice re-makes the images proper to all the degrees that he has already taken. 
All the other buyers do the same, for the degrees that theg have taken, and all the 
images are erected in the hole. Crowning these is a long bamboo with a coco-nut 
leaf stuck on the top of it ( tut wan mushi), “ to show all comers how holy (lew) the 
place is on account of the mhatuniD 

Ten days later, during the evening, all the images, which have been screened 
bv the pent-roof in the club-house, are taken out and planted in the dancing-ground. 
Dry leaves are placed inside the pent-roof, and it is burnt. 

1 S“ [i. iso. 
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Tear is danced from the next to the following morning. Pigs are killed for 
the dancers, and payment is made for — 

The pig's-tusk bracelet, worn on the wrFt. 

A new arm-badge (bitd> n). 

Hawks' feathers. 

White fowls’ feathers ( o.\ mf iC n»f tr)( y). 

The umbrella-palm leaf. 

Leaves worn in the back of the belt, called nimelv. 

Large bow (nereirr). Before Mbatum. a man rnav not have a big bow. 
It is a question of size, not of shape. An interesting point is the 
right to a > 7 i"jll bow acquired in the subsequent degree of Mbalmbal. 
This will be discussed on p. 1!»6. 

Rattles ( nauniinnunjic ) worn on the ankles for darn ing. 1 

Eed jraint for the whole body. 

Spear. 

Note. — In my first short account it is -tated that no women are allowed to 
witness this ceremony, but whether this applies to the whole rite, or only that part 
of it which takes place inside the club-house. I do not know. 

TAR-LEX L'XGGOR ( TAXEMWEL1W ) (/*■/> = ground : lm: — poisoned arrow 
with human bone-tip ; tar is the word for dancing witli outstretched arms, the 
hands turned outwards and upwards, a position which in Atcliin represents a hawk ; 
Eeniuiffjor is the name of a place between Seniang and Toltnau Island). 

In this degree we have the erratic appearance of the stone circle, otherwise 
reserved for the higher degrees from Ximweil upwards. This takes the place of 
the usual rope, and encloses a newly planted tree called nandar, and a croton 
( na-ai limbt) of a kind called ni-mel war. Another unusual feature is that in front 
of this circle is planted a small image of niminda wood, this being the only case I 
know of in which the image is altogether outside the enclosure. 

The face of the image is painted red. and on to its head is tied a leaf of the 
umbrella-palm (n/ricin). This leaf is called in this instance " n/fitii." which means 
■' a baby.' and is so called became it represents the head-covering {nukambat) placed 
cm the heads of images in tlm hiirher degree*, the present degree being as yet 
“ small for the complete article. 

A coco-nut leaf is placed leaning again-t the image to represent a house. Pigs 
are paid for — 

The image. 

The face of the image. 

The umbrella-palm leaf. 

The " opening " (resr^ewm) of the coco-nut leaf, whieh represents a house. 

The stone circle. 

1 Maile uf the cirieil -hell of tin h'uit ot tl.e pnuijiuii' ultth. 
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Two small pigs are sacrifieiallv killed with a pig-killer, one for the image ana 
one for the stone circle. 

On a subsequent dav. in the evening, one image 0 erected for each novice, 
again in front of the stone circle, and a nnulnr tree (or bush) is planted inside the 
circle (PI. XIV, Fig. 3). The novice (0 dances holding a spear and a nenckir tree, 
while the gongs beat a rhythm called " remjge-ngge (onomatopoeic for the sound 
of the gong), after which he plants the tree. Teur is danced from the next to tlm 
following morning. Pigs are killed for the dancers, and payment h made for — 

Hawks' feathers. 

Arm-badge (ninnciteic memal). 

Eecl paint for the face. 

Pig’s-tusk bracelet. 

Spear. 

Image. 

Decorations (mbat ntus) as in Xa'avuntal. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

Xofe . — On examining my photographs. I find one about which I can find no 
notes whatever, and which is reproduced on PI. XIV, Fig. 4. It represents an 
oval platform of stones 10 or 12 feet long, with a rough monolith at the head 
Masingraniew. one of my informants, is standing behind it. It is labelled 
Tanemweliw.” but beyond that I can offer no information regarding it. 

J IATELAU (XEL1WIS) ( neliicis is the part of the leg immediately below the 
knee, and the right of wearing the biiihen as a garter is bought with this degree : 
Mcitelau = (?)). Four images of vimivAa wood, carved with the whole figure, am 
erected inside the club-house. To their bases are tied wild cane (nauici). a red 
flower called mbwingbicing-amp (achyranth.es aspera) and umbrella-palm ( niriciu >. 
At the base of the image is placed a yam with a face modelled on it and a digging- 
stick (naican bicttk ) made of wood called nimwiv mwengk. Pound the whole is 
rope of the kind called niimbnl. with a young coco-nut hanging in front. A coco- 
nut leaf is leant against the image to represent a house. Pigs are paid for — 

The “ opening/’ 

The rope. 

The digging-stick. 

The face of the yam. 

Two sacrificial pigs are killed with a spear, <>n»- for the rope and another for 
the yam. 

Ten days later is the ceremony called " na-ni-tnr nf The images are taken out 
of the club-house and planted in the dancing-ground. A single pig b killed with 
a pig-killer for the im-ai-turnr. 
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On a subsequent (lay several tree-fern images are carved with a whole 
tigure, into which a wooden nose-stick ( n-a-ai agganggam) is inserted. Pise are 
paid for— 

The face on the image. 

The body of the image. 

The nose stick. 

Brushing down the image after carving {na-ai This i« nor 

done in the smaller degrees. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with a pig-killei. 

Ten days later images 1 are erected, and shrubs of iia-ai limbs (croton). nn- r iri- 
tamat (1 cordyline). na-an-mbnies (cordyline terminalis). nirivi" (umbrella palm*, 
and inbwingbivi»g-amp (1 achyranthes aspera) are planted round. TV-'/' is danced 
from the next to the following morning. Pigs are killed for the dancers, and pay- 
ment is made for — - 

The image. 

Pig's-tusk bracelet. 

A garter ( binben ). 

Spear. 

Penis wrapper (m-av-ap). woven bv women. 

Hawks' feathers. 

Paint. 

A sacrificial pig is killed with a spear. 

WET-XDUM (X E-WET) (ne-url - stone, ndum — (?) ). — A bundle of wild 
cane is tied up with a small plant of va-ai-lidi* mbat mes. and a yam bound with 
a similar plant is laid at its feet. Pigs are paid for the — - 

Wild cane. 

Xa-ui-iidd. 

Yam. 

Two sacrificial pigs are killed with a pig-killer — one for the cane and one for 
the yam. 

On a subsequent day a pole of iiator wood, about 10 feet high and uncarved. is 
planted obliquely, leaning out towards the gougs. aud a young coco-nut {nuv'hiwa), 
suspended from the top bv a rope of coco-nut sinnet. Bound with siuuet to three 
sides of the pole are bundles of bamboo (nmubu or-h’««ev), and to the front a shoo: 
of i'.ft-nri-mbntcs (cordyline terminalis). Behind this is erected the diminutive 
monohth (nc-icet) (PI. XV, Fig. :>), which aive- its name to the degree. It A about 

M '2 


1 Tt i~ not clear whether the-e ire the . vne m new one-. 
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2 feet lngh and is called no-Hsun, " phallus i it is oval in section and tapers to a 
blunt point, with the representation of a human tace inched on one surface. 
Pigs are paid for — 

The pig-killer. 

The young coco-nut. 

Pig's-tusk bracelet worn on wrist. 

Hawks" feathers. 

Xu-ai-lhlt*. 

The phallic stone. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the pig-killer. 

I have another earlv note in connection with this degree of a black stone 
( { pebble), also called ne-icet. decorated in white with a single-line design representing 
a human face. 

Xote. — Wtt-ndinn is erratic in many ways. Its monolith is quite unlike all the 
others, and it is the only degree below Mbalias which possess one at all. In one way, 
however — its position in the sequence of degrees — it has turned out the exception 
that proves the rule, and it will be found prominent in the discussion which follows 
this account. 

MBALMBAL (MBALMBAL). — Mbal, bal, or pal is the root throughout 
this region, meaning " to strike or kill ceremonially.” The title of this degree 
would seem to refer to the pole that is erected during the course of the 
ceremony. 1 

A plain stake of nator wood about 10 feet high is planted inclined towards the 
gongs. Hanging by a rope of coco-nut sinnet from the top of this is an object called 
navanuvii. This is a hollow c-one about 8 feet long, manufactured on a bamboo 
frame, open at the lower end. covered with certain shiny leaves, and bound with 
coco-nut sinnet. (PI. XV, Fig. 1.) 

1 Similar poles, called palpal, are erected in the middle of the dancing-ground at Atchin, 
and used for the support of the hawk-banners connected with the final stages of the ilaki. 
External evidence shows that the use of the root pal in naming them is due to the fact that they 
are the posts to which important pigs are attached at the moment of sacrifice. These poles 
(there are generally several of them) form the central point for the round dances, as opposed 
to the general up-and-down dances, of the Maki. The central position in the dancing- 
ground is occupied in South West Bay by the gong.', the Atchin gongs being at the side. 
The normal manner of dancing in South West Bay is in a circular movement round the 
gongs ; in Atchin, lengthways up and down. Certain dances in Atchin. however, notably 
towards the culmination of the .Maki ceremonies, are circular round the palpal, and it will 
be an interesting point of study to determine their relationship with the dances of South 
West Bay. 
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Planted round the base of the stake are wild cane : bamboo called nambu- 
or-temes ; A a-an-mbfite* (cordyline terminally). Round these is a rope of the kind 
called tvunbnl. interlaced with n'l- int </’ leave'. 1 Piss are paiil tor — 

The bamboo cone. 

The rope. 

Tile hoops binding the cone. 

Small bow (neren-f). 

Xa-'M-h'h* leaves worn round the le-ad ot the hawr. 

White plaited waist-band (ii>uhnt\. 

Black paint. 

A turbo shell-armlet. 

Hawks' feathers. 

Pig's-tusk bracelet. 

MbahnbnJ (l the pole). 

The dancers. " circling " for the sacrificial put. hold pig-killer, spear, and bow. 
The pig is killed with a spear. 

All this is done on one day. and there is no ti-nr. 

Note . — The account of this degree seems abnormally short, and it is probable 
that a second part has been omitted. It is clear, however, that this is in the nature 
of a preparatory degree for the next, and this may conceivably account for its 
shortness. 

MEW-LAXGAWUL (XI- MEW). — Mur means "feathers." and refers to the 
central object of the degree, which I have called a " feather cone." Lumjamd 
literally means "ten." but is used here in its colloquial sense of “great." The title 
would therefore bear the translation " Great Feather Cone. - ' 

Proceedings open with the cutting of the four bamboos (na mbn-ai) for the 
framework (nlmbolo) of the cone. These are taken into the club-house, and their 
heads are pointed and tied together and decorated with coco-nut leaves. One pig 
is paid for the cutting of the bamboos, a further sacrificial pig being killed 
without spear or pig-killer. 

A few days later is the ceremony called ft inbih* ni-mtir. Bv means of the 
midribs of tliatch-palm leaves (nobolkt). and numerous ropes, this framework is 
manufactured into a long hollow cone about lu feet long and •> feet in diameter at 
the open end. This is subsequently covered- with the fowls' feathers from which 
both object and ceremony take their nanm. Binding the whole together are four 
main bands of liana (im-unHA). On the lower two of these are modelled three faces 
made of a composition of pounded numbrul root, with pigs’ tusks inserted into the 

1 According to the definition aiven on p. Id:!. till' w ould .-com to lie a contradiction in terms. 

- My note- do not make it clc.ii whether the fowl'' feather' are on the out'ide or inside of 
the cone. 
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cheeks, and on the second from the top two similar faces (>>n-r,n /new). 1 Pigs are 
paid for— 

The binding liana ( na-aadtl ). 

The modelled faces (rikikina). 

The pigs' nidos (ndel) inserted into the faces. 

" Tailoring ( retobon ), t.e. measuring the cone to tit the novices who are 
to be carried round in it {see below). 

The spear. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

On a subsequent day is the ceremony called ninmi Kirns. Several tree-fern 
images, each carved with one face, are erected inside the club-house. On the head 
ot each is placed a head-dress called nan than similar to the mat (nimbwen) worn on 
the head by the wives of the Maki-men at Atchin. Bundles of leaves (? plants) 
called— 

Xa-ari term at (? cordyline). 

ll'Ceil jubortj (codiceum variegatum), 

Ximela ( 1 kava plant). 

■are planted at the foot of the image. 

Pig' are paid for — 

The image. 

The face on the image (rekikinet). 

The plants. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

On a subsequent day is the ceremony called femes pit pit. Several tree-fern 
images. the same, or different) are carved with the whole human figure, into the 
raise of which a nose-stick of white wood (niicin Mamint) is inserted. Pigs 
are paid for — 

The whole figure on the image. 

The nose-stick. 

Ten days later, in the mornimr. these images are planted, and round them 
shrubs of — 

Xd-ffi tfimnt (( cordyline). 

Min it mbiin'i (eodheum variegatum). 

A invin (umbrella palm). 

A uHbn-hiqbu'iiHi-eunp (? ac-hyranthes aspera). 

Xtmfl" kava plant). 

The illustration on PL XY. Fie 1- -how- the preparao ry eon- meek ;n tk pr.-viou- decree. 
I had not the good fortune to -ec a real feather core. 
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T< ur is danced from daybreak until about 3 p.m. Pigs are killed for the 
cancers, and others are paid for — (list omitted). 

On a subsequent day eve find a repetition of the ceremony called na-ai nerewr, 
which we haye already seen in the degree of Mbaturu. A hole is dug in the bush 
close to the road, and images proper to all the degrees already taken by novices 
are erected and sitrmounted by a bamboo pole ( no. van inaslti ) from the top of which 
a coco-nut leaf is suspended. 

Teut is again danced from daybreak until about 3 p.m. Pigs are killed for 
the dancers, and payment is made for — - 

The na-ai nerewr. 

The bamboo ( navan mashi) erected with the images. 

The nimeln (? kava) shrub. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

On a subsequent day. in the evening, the feather cone is taken out of the club- 
house and suspended from a high pole of na-tor wood erected at the side of the 
dancing-ground. This pole is called tortur (a reduplication of the word na-tor), 
and is carved with a number of human faces and figures. 

A tort or pole at Bwinembar is said to be carved with seven human figures, and 
at the bottom a face upside down. Another pole is said to be carved with three 
whole figures, three faces, and a face upside down at the bottom. In PI. X\ . Fig. 2, 
one of these poles can be seen, carved, from top to bottom, with a whole figure, a 
face, a face, a whole figure, a face, a face, a whole figure. 1 

A coco-nut leaf is placed over the open end of the cone, and round the base of 
the pole are planted shrubs of — 

Xa-ari tamut {] cordyline). 

Xiiiibirintilu iiKj-anip ( i aehyranthes aspera). 

Muni inborn / (codneum variegatum). 

X trivia, (umbrella palm). 

Xt mrlii (? kava plant). 

fi nr is danced from the next to the following morning. Pigs are killed for the 
dancers. Then all the novices crawl into the feather cone, in which they are carried 
round the gongs by all present. If there are too many novices to be carried round 
at one time— say. ten of them — then five creep into the cone and out again, and then 
the remaining five creep in and are carried round. All. however, are considered to 
have been carried round. Gongs are beaten with the rhythm called renggenggeX 
Pigs are paid for — > 

PigVtusk bracelet. 

A new arm-badge (hmln n). (S<< PI. X\ III. Fig. 2, A and ('.) 

1 A '•innlar pole figured in ^pei^er'" £//"•' k •*•'?>* 31'* f n^htp '*>13 <l> n Xeutn Utbridtn 
Wtd d‘ n Ennh^'Iu^ht, pi. 10*». 2. 
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Spear. 

Hawks' feathers. 

Pig-killer. 

Paint (a eu-iitac). 

Ankle rattle'. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the 'jie.tr. 

At some period during the taking ut this degree the novice holds in his hand a 
conch-shell trumpet to which is attached a composition face with projecting spikes. 
(PL XIX. Fig. 3.) 1 

.8 tui' t- 1 s </'0 litgret-f- 

Note- We now arrive at the series of degrees having the same name as those 
in present or recent use in the Small Islands on the north-east coast of Alalekula. 
Thev are characterized by the use of the stone circle, hitherto seen only in the 
eccentric degree of Tarlenunggor. The central object in the first is the cycas which 
gives its name to the degree. This is accompanied by a tree called mala nil re. which 
apparently remains constant in the first half of all the subsequent degrees. With 
Mbalias we reach the full-sized monolith. 

NIMWEIL (NIM WEIL) {nimived == cyc-as).- A cycas and malanilr tree are 
planted and surrounded with a stone circle (PI. XA', Fig. 4). The front stone of the 
circle,, which, when it surrounds an image, is phallic, is here called “ face stone -! 
(no-on ne-ivet). Leaning against the cycas or the ” face-stone ” is a coco-nut leaf 
representing a house. Pigs are paid for — 

The stone circle. 

The cycas. 

The mala ml r tree. 

Digging-stick (niuiyin butte). 

The " opening." 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the ” stone s child. - 

All the Mates touch this stone before the Companion kills the pig with it. 

On a subsequent day, in the evening, a larger cycas is planted close to the 
dancing-ground and not far from the .'tone circle. On to the stem of it is tied a 
modelled face called no-on temes (face of a “ ghost, or dead man). Tear is danced 
from the next to the following morning. Pigs are killed for the dancers, and 
payment is made for — 

PigVtusk bracelet. 

Hawks' feathers. 

A new girdle (m-tti nimtrml) worn outside the bark-belt \lisn-etip). 

1 Cainbudire Museum specimen^ : Xo". 191b 120.260 : and 1919..3 20b. 

- This is the only ease l know of in which the "tone > child i" u-ed for thi" purpose. 
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Main ml r leaves worn in the back of the belt. 

A new peni< wrapper (mi-ar-'iji mir 'ceil). 

Paint ( iiima al iroremet). 

A new arm-badge. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with a 'pea r. 

Sote. — Here, unfortunatelv. ends rnv second and fuller account of the Menggi. 
so that for the remaining important des>ri-es I have oulv my tir-t vry eiratic accuum 
to go on. 

MULUWUX {SE-WELWEL).— This is the degree which in eveiv part of 
this region of which I have knowledge immediately precede' or preceded the chief 
degree of Mai. In Yao it was Mwilenn. and in Atchin. Mu Ion (in these two i'land' 
it is now obsolete) : in Wale it is Mulun. and in Ambrim (Snlol) Mwc-leun. It is 
said bv the natives of the Small Islands that a variant of the word is tin- title of 
the " chiefs of the Big Xanibas who inhabit the northern plateau of Malekula. 
I have no suggestion to make regarding the derivation of the word. 1 TTV is the 
root in general use in the Small Islands for " dance." 

A mala ml r tree is planted and enclosed by a stone circle. 1 have no account 
of what payments are made, but an arm-badge belonging to this degree is figured 
on PI. XYIII, Fig. ‘2, B. A sacrificial pig is killed in honour of the malumlr tree. 

On a subsequent day. an image, made of irbetep wood, carved to represent a 
human figure painted red. white, and black, is erected in another village. 2 A pent- 
roof is erected over it. as also over the stone circle in the home village. Ttor is 
danced from sunrise to sunrise the following morning. 

MBALIAS (XA-AMEL 1F0X). — This i' the hist degree of tlm many which 
take the title of Mbalias. Mbal corresponds to mal. which is the name of the 
corresponding degree in all other parts of this regiou with which I am acquainted 
(see p. 143). 

The additional in > is interesting, in view ot evidence from Atchin and Pentecost, 
showing that this is a title connected with an earlier stratum of culture, the dis- 
cussion of which is impossible in the present instance. 3 

The descriptive name means " holy club-house." Aim! A the local word for 
club-house. Won is an introduced word, meaning taboo, or ” holy " : it i' related 
to koii, as used in Amb-kon. the title of the first degree, which means " holy tire." 

1 Mr. Ray tells me that miii'i. or hmoi. is an Indonesian and Mel.tne-dan root for ” kill." 
and suggests that the word may be a combination of thi- with mnl. also meaning " kill." 

- Stt below, p. 20d. 

3 In Pentecost. lit-- is the title of those w ho have -lain an enemy in battle and are the heroes 
of the subsequent feast. In Atchin. Ini i- the primeval man-eatinu auie who is overcome bv 
two brothers whose title is Mai. and who repre-ent the ini oininj pm-killim: i ultuie. It mav 
be that in the combination of the two titles ui .south West Ray we are m the presem e of a com- 
promise between the two cultures. 
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The same form of the word is found in the Small Islands in such expressions as 
uf-'i>i‘ >con. a special house reserved for the use of unmarried men, and implying the 
same taboo. It is interesting to note in these two titles the use of the foreign word 
for holy " as opposed to the local word lew or le-o used in the descriptive names of 
the two earliest degrees. 

A malandr tree is planted and surrounded by a stone circle, as for Muluwun. 
Each stone of the circle has a " stone's child.” Pigs are paid for — 

The malandr tree. 

The stone circle. 

The “ opening." 

The stone’s child. 

A house is built over the stone circle, and is called " un-nwi.l won .” £: The 

opening ” in this case is paid for the actual door of the house to be opened. A 
sacrificial pig is killed. 

Ten days later 1 It nr is danced from sunrise to sunrise on the following day. 
An image made of mbetep wood, and called femes m-amel icon, painted red. white, 
and black, is erected. This image is usually erected in another village. 2 but it may 
be put up in the man’s own village. 

The image is surrounded by a stone circle, and image and circle have another 
house built over them. This house, also called na-amel won, consists only of roof, 
both back and front being open. It has a roof-pole (mi-hambwen) made of tree-fern. 
The image and the projecting end of the roof-pole have each the head-covering 
called nakambat, made of spider's web. Payment of laige pigs is made for — (list 
omitted). 

Xote. — This account entirely omits anv mention of the monolith which (apart 
from the isolated and otherwise erratic case of wet-ndvm) here makes its appear- 
ance for the first time. A photograph of a monolith erected during this degree 
can be seen, however, in PI. XVI, Fig. 3. 


Po'l-Mlmhas Di green. 

Xote . — W e have now reached the highest title obtainable. Subsequent degrees 
continue to confer the title either of Muluwun or Mbalias. The order in which 
they are taken can be seen in the lists given on p. l'.t'J and discussed on p. l'jg. 
For the sake of comparison I have grouped them here according to title. Two 
degrees conferring what are apparently foreign titles are placed at the end. 
Muluwun Sumbiiran holds a peculiar position, and will be placed in a class bv 
itself. 

1 If piif- are lacking it will probably 1 • 1 « » n *_ » r. 

- p. 
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Mi'LUWCX SUMBURAX (Ml'LrWUX SUMBIRAX). — Suinb is a root 
of very great interest. It is related to *npirt. and can be traced throughout the 
New Hebrides and Banks Islands in connection with a large variety of venerated 
objects. In Atc-hin the word na-snp is that in general use for an old man. so that it 
might not be incorrect to translate this title as " Old Man Muluwun.’’ 

A inolantlr tree is planted and surrounded by a stone circle. Pigs are paid 
for — 

The malandt tnc . 

The stone circle. 

The stone's child. 

The " opening.'"’ 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

Ten days later,, tint is danced fr«>m sunrise to sunrise the following morning. 

On the previous day the ground is swept by men and women, and in the 
evening an image,, made of mbchp wood, carved with a whole figure, and painted 
in three colours, is erected. A house is built over it. On the head of the image, 
and hanging down its back, is the head-covering called vnka/hbat. made of spider’s 
web. and resting on this is a roof-pole of tree-fern (wt-m ' nmbu'cn). carved to 
represent a man. also painted in three colours. Through a hole in the middle 
of the image is placed another " roof-pole." carved and painted as the first. 
(PI. XVI. Fig. 2.) 

The man who first made this degree said : " The first iia-nl hvmbwtn is to 
protect (' look out along") the lower /"t-ni In whirr and these two together are to 
protect the big image."’ Each of these, as well as the image, wear* the spider V 
web head-covering called nnknwbot. 

The image is surrounded by a stone circle, with the usual phallic stone. Image 
and stone circle are covered by a home called Xa-atitd /■(’/< w'.ihncini *-iinbi<ron. 

Trnr having been danced from dawn to dawn, pigs are paid for — 

The house (nmd). 

A turbo shell-armlet. 

The head-covering. 

A pig’s tusk worn above the elbow {-ib-, b„,uJd\. 

A pig's tusk worn on the wrist. 

A plaited fillet ( m or in hi ,,, iijn nn This is the same as the 

Atch.in girdle ( mf'in •). and is bought Irom the women of Lumbumbti. 
and used for binding on the head-covering of the image. 

A girdle (iKirf tin'*Jip) worn round the waist outside the bark belt. 

A new penis wrapper {nii-nr-iiji nmln-i >/,,). 

The image. 

Circles painted on tie Cue ■ .■/</>/•• m,bf. <fS. 
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A new arm-badge. 

A plaited band (»efel s »/.>) Worn over the left shoulder, and under the 
right armpit like a diplomatic decoration. 

The sacrificial pig must be one of great value. 

Oth. r dry, -us taJdn'i the tide of MULUWl X. 

Mv information regarding the remaining degrees taking the title ni Muluwnn 
is very slight. 

For XITXMBXP a tree-fern image called tunes i'lmb'-'imb i- erected The n .m 
of the image consists of a reduplication of the important root referred to m 
nection with Muluwun Sumburan. 

Regarding MULI WIX LAXGAWUL. I have no iniormation a r all. It > 
said to be a very great degree performed far away in the bush. My informant- 
have alwav.s heard of it. but never seen it. The word " lun'iairnl " is tin- Mine as 
that seen in the title Mew-langawul. meaning literally " ten." but colloquially 
great." 

The remaining degrees, apart from two of recent foreign origin, take the title 
of Afbalia-. 

t ejn /• (In/itis itthimi the title n j MB ALIAS. 

X A- AM EL X DAELAMP ( amel means •• club-house " ; lanip means " many " . 
n-dar mivht be equivalent to " tar " in Tarlenunggor, and. if so. the descriptive 
name might be translated " club-house of many dances," but I cannot vouch for 
this. 

A new club-house is built. Bound to the top of the ridge-pole, and projecting 
from under the eaves, is a small wooden image, and to the front end of each 
horizontal rafter (narnbu tricar) supporting the roof is attached the representation 
of a human face. 

On a subsequent occasion takes place the ceremony called rawer) in tones. 
An unpaiiited tree-fern image, with a pig's tusk through its nose and wearing a 
spider's-web head-covering (mkawhat). is attached, this time, to the under side 
of the ridge-pole and projecting considerably farther beyond the eaves than the small 
image mentioned above. 1 Pigs are paid for— 

The head-covering. 

The pig's tusk in the nose of the image (na-ai tif/yi in/tinno). 

Hawks' feathers, placed on the head of the image. 

On a subsequent occasion a plain monolith, called a phallus (noasnn) and 
surmounted by a stone's child, is erected in front ofthe club-house (PI. XVI, Fin. 4). 
A pig is paul for the stone and for the stone's child. 

1 One of the-e images can be seen hangiiv_r from the apex of the club-house at ljwinetnbar, 
figured in PI. XI\ . Kin. 1. Its attachment has given May ami it hanging dounuaids. 
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Tear is danced from sunrise on one day to sunrise on the following morning. 
Pigs are paid for - - 

Turbo-shell bracelet. 

A new arm-badge. 

(Rest of list omitted.) 

MBOT-MPARAMP . — This degree, although taking the title of Plbalias. 
derives its name. long pole." Irom the erection of a long carved pole similar to the 
tortor. from which hangs the feather cone m the degree of Mew-langawul. A 
mala, a) ,■ tree is planted, and surrounded bv a stone circle. Leaning against the tree 
is placed a coco-nut leaf representing a house. Pigs are paid for — 

The nwlaivlr tree. 

The stone circle. 

The stone's child. 

The " opening ” (iw* earn), by removal of the < <» "-nut leaf. 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

On a subsequent day. in the evening, a long tortor pole, carved with three human 
figures and three faces without figures (PI. XV, Fig. A, A erected. It is painted with 
circles of three colours, and on its head is attached ^pider's-web head-covering 
( nahi/nbat ) tied on with a fillet called nttr-I-nx-o^. It is surrounded by a stone 
circle, which has the usual phallic stone. A coco-nut 1‘ , f, representing a house, is 
leant against the image. Tear is danced from sum .•* to sunrise. and pigs are 
paid for — 

The topmost human figure. 

Painting the image (nimbrombrat). 

The head-covering. 

The fillet, etc. 

In PI. XVI, Fig. 4, can be seen a monolith with a stone's child, said to have been 
erected dining this degree, but my account makes no mention of it. 

XEMBRVTVX XE-WET.- Xun.brata,, means " feet ' and " ,,tone. ’ 

A red croton ( na-ai limbr) of a kind called mtor nwbnmy. and a shrub called na-a, i- 
tamat (\ eordyline) are planted. A monolith is prepared, and pigs are paid for — 

The shaping of the stone (re tot" nr-, ret) 

The stone's child. 

The croton. 

The na-ari Uimat (1 eordyline). 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

On a. subsequent evening the stone is erected, and tear i» danced from sunrise 
to sunrise. This stone is said not to be phallic. Pigs are paid for — 

The head-covering (not mentioned above). 

The fillet, etc. 
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XO-USUX AMEL. — Xo-a.suit means "phallic stone " and amd " club-house." 
The central point of this degree is the erection of a phallic monolith called hi-hip } 
with a groove (neterti) extending up each side and over the top. and a stone's child 
resting on it. 

X DUX DU LAMP. — Lamp means” big" or "many": the meaning of 
ltd u nd u is unknown to me. I have no notes on this degree, save that a grooved 
monolith with stone's child is erected. 

XE-WET X AM BAR or XA-AMEL XAMBAR — Xv-iret meum "stone." 
na-amel " club-house." and nanibar " blind." 

A mala ml r tree is planted and surrounded by a stone circle. Pigs are paid 
for — 

The stone circle. 

The stone's child. 

The " opening." 

The malandr. 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

On a subsequent day a phallic monolith is erected in another village. Pigs are 
paid for — 

The head-covering {miTiambat). 

Xambar. etc. 

Tear is danced from sunrise only to sunset. A single sacrificial pis is 
killed. 

On a subsequent day. a second stone,- called n e-vet nan Aar, and carved with the 
figure of a man (PI. XVII, Fig. 1). is erected. It is enclosed by a stone circle, and 
a house ( na-amel nathbar) is built over it. with a ridge-pole of tree-fern carved with 
the figure of a man. A pig’s tusk is inserted into the nose both of the stone figure 
and the tree-fern figure. Tear is danced from the next to the following morning. 
Novices are painted all over with white wood-ash pounded in water. 

Xote. — This is the highest degree taken by Aiso mba-ai of Bwinembar. 

XO-USUX. " Phallus." — The central point is a monolith (ni-hip) carved with 
four faces, painted, and surmounted by a stone’s child. 

PL XVII, Fig. 2, shows a monolith carved with three faces, called " mi-amp 
confirming the title of Mhtlias . There is no further identification in mv 
notes, but it is possible that it belongs to this degree. 

Xote. — This brings us to the end of the degrees taking the title of Mbalim. 

Tki- word '.t-hiji w.i? given in relation to several of these .-tone-, but I du not know wh it 
it -unities. 

- In another nut c!i» -tone i- Au-ed as a i'1-h n. md i- c treed with a face onl\. md 
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Taking the title of XA-MAL. 

XE-WET MBAL (sacrificial stone) takes the title of Xa-mal . which is the title 
corresponding to Mbolia* in other parts of this region, and is presumably a recent 
acquisition. 

The central point of this degree is the erection of a monolith ( ni-hip ) without 
groove, surmounted by a stone's child. 

Taking the titles of X AMU and XERU. 

My informant hail heard of two further degrees, one called Xamii. which appears 
to be similar to the degree of Xembrutmi Xe-icct. with the addition of malaudr to 
the trees planted. The other is called Xeru Wenoungg. and takes the title of Xeru. 
Xeither have been seen in this locality within living memory. 

XMBIMB LEMWEXEI may be another foreign degree, or else another name 
for the last mentioned. 


Story Concerning tin Origin of the Menggi. 

The following story was given when asking about the origin of the Menggi : — 

There is a village near Bwinembar. called Xemep, the inhabitants of which 
have all died out. There is now nothing left of it but a rotting club-house, from 
which, since no one living was interested in them. I bought some modelled skulls. 

Here, once upon a time, there lived two boys. On the shore not far away 
lived a i: man of high degree." called Atimis Malau. One day, when the two boys 
at Xemep were playing, they saw a hole in the ground. They each took a grass, 
called niimcenei. and put it into the hole. Inside the hole was a thing like a crab, 
called ittbuwba-aa. 1 The crab climbed up and shook one of the grasses. The bovs 
pulled at the grass and out it came. Soon after, the other grass shook. They 
pulled it up and out ran a second crab. They replaced the grasses, and this 
happened time after time. 

Xow this man Atimis Malau lived at the bottom of this hole, and he looked 
up and saw the boys playing at the top : and he climbed up and caught hold of 
one of the grasses. One of the boys saw it moving and thought that it was another 
crab : so he pulled it up. and it was very heavy. He pulled and pulled and out 
came Atimis Malau. 

Atimis thought in his heart. " If these two call me some bad name, very well. 
I will kill them. If they call me ' urru ' (grandfather), good. I will let them live." 
And when they saw him. they called out ” And he said. " You call me 

aim. mv heart is glad. I will not kill you. 1 will let you live." 

Xow Xemep had already been populated, but onlv these two bovs remained. 
Bwinembar was also populated at that tinv. 

1 Cj . \\ tlu wit i >t tin.* AiiiKit. oil p. 214. 
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Then Atiinis went down the path to the -bore. and returned and said. " Here 
is a yam tor you to eat." He gave them the vain, -aving. " Now I am going back 
to the 'hor>'. Soon T will leturn again. 

He came hack a third time and brought them a boar, and a -ow. and a vam. 

He returned a foiuth time, and made those bov> take the degree of Ambkon. 
But they bought the degree from their mother's brother, who came from a place 
called Tivutip. 

He i a me back a filth time, and made them take the degree of Binhen. Again 
they paid their pigs to the mother’s brother, who placed the hi ,>b> n (muter) on the 
coys' leers. 

He came back again, and made them take the degree of Xa-ambulo. and then 
Xa-avuntal. still they paid the pigs to their mother's brother. 

Then he returned, and said. " Soon you bovs are going to make a bi" Men<*<n 
bo it is well that I should incise your foreskin." Atimi* performed the operation, 
but the pigs were paid to the mother's brother. 

At this point in the degrees they started paying for paint. 

Then he made them take all the other degrees, but in every case the pigs were 
paid to the mother's brother. 

Atiinis made them marry, it is not known whom. They remained at Xemep. 

Then Atiinis said to these two men, " Xow I have made you do all these things, 
very well, you stay, and I will depart. This is your place." He went down to the 
shore and left them there. 

And these two with their wives were the ancestors of all the people of Xemep. 
Ii Atimis had not existed, the village of Xemep would not have existed. 

IV. 

The Mexgc xl wo// til). 

Dt iij!i . 

The following discussion would in many respects be shorter if the evidence 
were fuller, and a morning's talk on the spot would solve manv problems. 

However, on examining and tabulating the facts, a surprising amount of order 
and information can be extracted irom the foregoing very incomplete account. 

1,- Anal/jB* <f the Degree* . 

In the accompanying chart I have attempted a graphic representation of the 
main features of the foregoing account. 

I now propose to analyse it. by picking out the different features one bv one. 
and following them horizontally throughout the successive degrees. The arrange- 
merit will not necessarily be by relative importance of the objects, but will follow 
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tlu; "riler which appears must suitable lor tilt* pre-entation of the problems 
involved. 

It has been explained on p. 15i how every object used m any ceremony . bom 
the 'tone or image itself down to the smallest personal decoration, must be paid 
for in pigs by the novice, and how. in respect of simihu objects of adornment worn 
in successive degrees, these must be paid for afresh each time. 

1 am not clear to what extent this repurchase denotes a new variation in the 
object paid for Such variation undoubtedlv exists in the class of objc< ts called 
buihiii. This is sometimes a plaited armlet or muter, and in the lnyliei degree's it 
becomes a bead aim-badge bearing each time a fresh design. 

In the same wav. paint is mentioned in successive degrees, but with the right 
of using it on different parts of the body or m different design', and the frequent 
mention of hawk'' feathers probable indicate' the right in different degrees, of 
wearing them in a different fashion. 

On the other hand, such objects as ankle-rattles and turbo-shell bracelets 
presumably remain the same throughout the successive degrees. 

It was impossible, in a short account of the degrees such as I was able to obtain, 
to get anything like a complete list of objects bought. So I was forced to content 
myself for the moment with simply recording whatever was mentioned, hoping to 
have the opportunity later of going more fully into the matter. This, however. 1 
was prevented from doing, and the best that < an now be done is to examine each 
series of objects separately with the evidence at our disposal. 

It will be seen that there is a general tendency tor tin* appearance of some 
particular object in one of the higher degrees to be heralded in preceding degrees 
by a series of anticipatory symbols. 

F< cither ('one. 

One of the clearest examples of this is the case of the feather i one in the degree 
of Mew-langawul. and its supporting pole of i"itor wood. This pole appears in the 
degrees of "Wet-udum, Mbalmbal and Mew-langawul. 

It will be easiest to follow out the series backwards. 

The object which gives its name to the final degree is a large hollow < one about 
10 feet long and feet m diameter at the lower end. It is bound with a special 
liana called nu-iiuiJil. (occivd -with fowls’ feathers and decorated with modelled 
faces adorned with pigs’ tusks. In thi- hollow cone the novices are carried round 
the gongs prior to killing their pigs. Before the ceremony the cone is suspended 
iiotn the top of a long pole called inrtof (reduplication of the word nu-fnr). which 
is planted at the side of the dancing-ground, leaning towards the gongs. This 
pole is completely covered with carving' of the human face and figure. 


VOL. LYIll. 
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In tlie previous degree. Mbalmbal. we iind a smaller cone, about 0 feet long, 
this time covered with sliinv leaves and bound with common coco-nut sinnet without 
further decoration. This is suspended from a plain pole of ua-tur wood, placed in the 
same position as the carved pole in Mew-langawul. and round the base of the pole 
is planted, among other shrubs, a bundle of wild cane. I have no record of any use 
being made of this preliminary c-one. 

In the degree of AYet-ndum. a plain pole of na-tor wood is planted leaning 
towards the gongs. and this time there is attached to it nothing more striking than 
a young coco-nut. 

Here it is clear that the feather cone in Mew-laugawul is led up to by the 
anticipatory symbols of the coco-nut in AYet-ndum and the smaller cone in Mbalmbal. 1 
while the pole supporting it. made in each case of the same wood, is plain in the 
two earlier degrees, and elaborately carved in the last. 

I now propose to take a series of similarly connected objects, leading up to the 
important head-covering called nalamhat. and trace their progression throughout 
the degrees. 


Me hcinbat. (Spidei's-web head-covering.) 

This is the name of a spider’s- web head-covering placed, in certain of the 
higher degrees, on the head of the image, and I propose to take this series in its 
correct order. 

The first degree in which any head-covering for the image is mentioned is 
Xo-ulas. 2 which in the story of the origin of the Alenggi (p. 175) is the first of the 
t: big " degrees. Here a ri,m leaf is tied round the head of the image. 

In Mbaturu its place is taken by a leaf of the umbrella-palm (nificin). 

In Tar-lenunggor an umbrella-palm leaf is again tied to the head of the image 
and called ni-tifti (baby), because it represents a ” baby " iiaTcambat. this degree 
being too -mall for a real nahimbot 

In Matelau there is no mention of anything on the head of the image, but this 
is probably an omission, since an umbrella-palm is tied to its base. 

There i~ no mention of anv head-covering in AYet-ndum or Mbalmbal. 

In Mew-langawul the image wears " a head-dress called nantban. similar to 
the mar ,h,r , ,-) worn on the head bv the wives of the Maki-men ( i those who 
have taken the degree) on Atchin." This word minihan is a ho used for the mats in 
which the dead are wrapped (m r p. got>). 

There i- no m* ntion of a head-covering in Ximweil or Muluwun. 

; This -huh- Mill found dealt with more fully and from another point i f view mi p. 1!>4. 

2 In Barangbii there is mention of the purchase of a leaf called nn-ni-hJ i>. uhii h is u-eil 
n tie- higher degree- for U ing on the n •kmnhtit. but in this degree i- Mom round the he id of the 
'.ovi e. There i- in. mention of it- being pi iced on the head of the image, and it oci ur- in ron- 
i.eetion with the planting of tie wild erne-, and not with the erection of the image 
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Xot till Xa-amel-woti the first ot the M bulla s decrees, do we find tie- true 
t>aJ, (tiiibuf. which is described as " a head-covering made of spiders' web. ’ and is 
similar to the spider' -web (overnigs attached bv means of .1 fillet to the heads of 
the dead when preserved in the club-houses (ye PI. XIX, Fig. 4). 

In Muluwun Sumburan also the image wears "a head-covering ( I'nkatubnf ) 
made of spiders' web. hanging down its back.” The carved head of both ridge- 
pole and the pole projecting through the bodv of the image wear a similar head- 
covering. All these are tied on by means of a plaited fillet called nitel. This 
corresponds to the Atchiu word u^tinr. a fillet used for the same purpose by the 
women of the Small Islands. Those used in South West Bav are bought from the 
women of Lumbumbu further up the coast, who obtain them from the Small Islands 
by wav of the trade route across the neck of Malekula. 

Alter Muluwun Sumburan. the nahiwhut is placed on the head of the image in 
every degree recorded in rav account. 

In regard to the eailier degrees after Xo-ulas. in which no head-covering of 
any kind is recorded, it must be remembered that the account is very sketchy, 
and these are probably cases ot omission. 

The evidence just summarized receives added significance when compared with 
that of the Maki in the Small Islands. It has been seen that in Mew-langawul the 
object placed on the head of the image is a ni.it called nmnba n. said by my informant 
to be the same as the plaited head-covering ( nimbiccn ) worn by the wives of the 
Maki-men in Atehm. 

In Yao. the northernmo't of the Small Bland', this covering is called 
/nhukii'bii/i. 1 If. in the word milanihijt. \ have misheard a final ” k " for a " r.” 
tin- two words would be equivalent. 

Be that as it may. in my account of the ceremony m Atchiu. it is stated that 
before putting on the real head-covering the wives of the Maki-men place on their 
heads a preliminary covering of i-oitnn (umbrella-palm) and innri leaves. This, in 
tin- words of mv informant there. i< a " trial " for the real head-covering which tlcv 
are shortly to wear. 

Here. then, we have a remarkable parallel between the treatment of the images 
in South WesT Bav on the one hand, and of tie- wives ot Maki-men in the Small 
Islands on the other. The mats worn in Atchiu are preceded by " trial ” head- 
coverings of umbrella-palm and inurl. while the spiderT-web coverings of the 
image' in the higlci degrees in South AYe-r Bav an- led up to by a mat. preceded 
in the earlier decrees bv equallv rrt.il In ad-m venues of umbrella-palm and 
mm leal. 

Here, as in tile ease of the feather cone, tic prototype is to be found in the 
higher degrees of the seiies. mi that tile lowel decrees ill till' fespei t again assume 
a pienarutorv role. 

1 Connected with the word p- ! . ’.to we o' mi the head). 
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On the authority of mvAtchin informant. I propose. in the following pages, to 
continue referring to the anticipatory stages as " trial objects. 

The Hons, no r the Image ; and the " Opening." 

At the first Mbalias degree, a house. called Na-amel-won (which means " Holy 
Club-house "')• is erected oyer the stone circle and image. During the course of 
the preceding ceremonies we find a series of " trial " houses. 

It is probable that every degree would have such a " trial " house, and that 
wherever this is not mentioned it is a case of omission. 

In Tarlenunggor and Mat elan there is mention of a coco-nut leaf leaning up 
a gaiii't the image to represent the house. 

In Mew-langawul this coco-nut leaf is placed in front of the opening of the cone. 

In Mbaturu and Muluwim a pent-roof is placed over the image. 

In all these cases and in that of the house itself there is a ceremony called 
res, <, >rrn (s,e p. 159) in which the house or " trial ” house is " opened." The right 
of this has. of course, to be bought, much in the same way as we should pay for the 
" entree “ into a club. In the case of the " trial " houses this " opening " i< 
symbolic. In the central degree of Xa-ame]-won. it is the actual door of the house 
which is opened. 

An interesting case is in the post -Mbalias degree of Mbot-mparamp. which 
harks back to the coco-nut leaf. This may be due to the fact that it is t oimected 
with the earlier degree of the Mew-langawul. 

T have taken the above three series first because they show in unmistakable 
manner the anticipatory nature of the preliminary, or " trial." objects. 

I now propose to take the case of the ring surrounding the image, tree, or 
monolith which forms the central point of each degree. 

Rnp, and Stone Circled 

In the first three degrees this is a rope supported on four posts and entwined, 
with leaves called na-mrttr. 

Tn all the following degrees up to Mew-langawul there we find a similar rope, 
thi- time entwined with coco-nut leaves. - 

From Ximweil upwards ( > e. in the degrees with titles corresponding to those 
on the Small Islands) the place of this rope is taken by a stone circle. 

On first examining this account it appeared doubtful whether the stone circle 
w,e an embellishment of the rope, or the rope an anticipatory symbol of tlm stone 
cin le. Tn view of the pronounced tendency we have seen ot systematically leading 

1 Where there i- no mention of either in my a< eount ot a decree, thi* i* eertamlv a ,-a*e of 
omi— ion. In the main aeeount. the only cases of omission are Mwelmnil and Mi u -ianmiw ul. 

2 The Mnele exception i* Tar-leminegor. which ha* a 'tone i in le. The irregular position 
of thi- decree i- fully di-eu — t il on p. 101. 
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up to an already conceived ultimate object bv a series of " trial object', it would 
seem that the latter is almost certainlv the ease. 

The role of the front stone ot the circle in supplying the phallus of the image it 
surrounds, and its relation to the phallic monoliths, would tend to discount 
the idea of the stone circle being derived from the rope. 

.Vote.- --There are two objects of interest associated with the i"nuhul rope, of 
the meaning of which I am ignorant. 

(due is the voting coco-nut which is frequently f \ always) attached to it " like 
a bell." 

The second is the vain with an artificial face modelled on it. and wearing a 
" head-dress of fowls' feathers. This appears to be of considerable importance as, 
on occasions when a single pig would be killed for the nimbi u-o>r rope or the stone 
circle, two pigs are killed, one for the tiumbul and one lor the yam. 

The face on the vam appears to be modelled out of the same material th.U is 
used for modelling the faces of the dead 

This concludes the pieliminary evidence regarding the anucipatoLV nature ot 
the lower degree', to which return will be made in the sections on the Order of the 
Degrees (p. 191) and Suggested Mechanism Ip. but). 

The following six pages will be devoted to a tabulation of the remaining 
facts for future comparison, and do not enter into the general argument. 

77/e t '* ntntl' ( )f>jn t* En< tot. 

][ (tfjilt ll hiun/Cs. 

1 can draw no conclusion from the number ot faces, human figures, etc., carved 
on the images, which seem to he quite .-rratie. 

There is evidently some meaning in the kind of wood used. Here, again. 1 can 
draw no conclusions, but give below a list which may prove useful. 


D< ijti 
Ainbkon 

Mweliw'.d . . 
Baraugbie . . 
And al 

Xo-ulas 

IIW 

Xn-tni-iith/il. 

Tree-fern. 

Xlt-hif. 

■ -d 


Mbaturu 

Tar-lenunggor 

Matelau 

L X inn min (the .second image in Xo-ulas and Matelau is 

r 

. . 1 ot tree-fern). 

. . ] 

•" These belong to the Feather Cone scries, and in each 

Wet-ndum . . 

i the cone is suspended from 

i pole of ii'f-tuf wood. In 

Mbalmbal . . 

. . Mew-laugawul tin- pole is 
.. | In the second part of this e 

tree-fern. 

carved and called tortnr. 

Mew-laugawul 

egree there is an image of 
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In tlie degrees from Xnnwcil upwards all tic images mentioned are nude oi 
mbettp wood, wliich is also mentioned in one account as being used in Andel and 
Tar-leuunggor (tlie latter being the onlv one of tlie earlv degrees in which a stoic 
cin le is mentioned!. 

Thus mbttep wood seems definitely associated with tic stone circle, 
in this connection it is worth noting that the carved extension' to tic ridge- 
pole of the house erected over the image in the higher degrees appear always to 
be of tree-fern. 


Tat' Phinttil. 

The following is a list of trees planted as a central point in tic degree and 
enclosed bv a rope or stone circle: — 

The wild cane (mnnn) is planted in the degrees of Barangbie and \\ et- 
ndum. though it is not definitely stated that it has rope or stone circle 
round it. These two degrees are the first of the series, discussed 
again on p. lb±. connected with Feather Cone and pole of na-tor 
wood. 

Cycas ( r bn in 1 1 ) and mala ml i are planted in tile degree of Xmrweil. 

Mol amir is planted in Muluwun Sum bur an and the greater number of the 
Mbalnts degrees. 

Of the other trees or shrubs mentioned in the text 1 had material to identify 
only a few. 

Xa-nl is the general word for tree. wood, or shrub. 

Xa-ni Um.br (' ; bad wood * ) is the general word for croton, of which 
there aie several vaiieties mentioned. 

X/i-an appears to be the general name for cordyline. and mt-uri wbrm 
is cordyline teiminalis. 

Xlmintl mboi'H is eodneum vaiiegatuni. 

Ximibii'tinibu'tiui amp is ( ' ■ nchvrautlc.s a.spera. 

Ximiritnr is bixa orellana. the fruit of which Mr. .Summer haves tells uc 
is used i’oi red paint from Africa to America. 

Xay/,1 i,uni iigi . of which tlie flint are used as ankle-rattles, is pangiuui 
eclule. 

X irui'i is an umbrella-palm. 

i\ i itnlii l- piobabiy equivalent to Tic Atchiti uni n, m k,i\*a-plant. Thougii 
k.i'.a is chunk by the Big Xainbas m the northern plateau nf Malekula, the lee 
iu! it is unknown m tic Small Island', where tie mot e used for magical 

O 
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Kxri'pt in rhi* i;a->e of Wet-ndum. 1 i-olated monolith" ;ir>* peculiar ru the 
Mbalias degrees, where thev are the central figure, nor do they acconipanv the 
sporadic post-Mbalias appearance of degrees conferring the title of Muluwun. 

They are thus exclusively Mbalias. 

In the earlier Mbalias decrees they are uncarvecl : in Xo-usun Aniel (Xdundu 
Lamp) a monolith is erected bearing a vertical groove up each side and over the 
top : this is followed in the next degree by a plain monolith, and then by one carved 
to iepresent the human figure. In the last degree of which I have any account there 
is mention of a monolith carved with four human faces, and I have a photograph 
showing a stone with three faces. 

An interesting point that arises on examining the photographs -and it is 
borne out bv t he negative evidence of the account — is that only those monolith" 
which are carved with the human lace or form have a stone circle round them, and 
thi" has a phallus surmounted bv a stone’s child as in the case of a circle surrounding 
a wooden image. 

A point that is by no means clear is which of these monoliths, or to what extent 
any ot them, are phallic. Connected with this is the question of the stone’s child. 

The case in regard to the fore-stone of a "tone circle is quite dear. This 
stone is onlv a phallus when the circle surrounds an image. When surrounding a 
tiee or shrub it is simple the "stone." face.” The evidence ot the photographs 
"hows that in the latter case them i" no "tone’s child, though this raises the 
unanswered question as to how the pig ' tu>k worn on the left wrist l<iv p. Hit) 
is broken uii these occasions. 

Alien we come to tile isolated monoliths the evidence is confusing, and 1 
can detect no general principle. My notes on these higher degrees are extremely 
slight ..ml I can only summarize the evidence as follows : -- 


Decree. 

Monolith. 


Statu 

Xa-auu.1 wou 

. L'n«.iir\c<l 


. Not staled. 

Xa-anu*l XMarlamp . . 

Fncarvcd . 


Phalli. . 

Mhot-mparamp . . 

Liiccirvotl . 


. I’halhi . 

XVmhrutiin Xc-wt t 

Civ u \ * m! . 


Xot phalli' . 

Xo-uMin am«*l 

X«Lun<lu Limp 

^ <.*rouv>«l 


. Phalli. . 

X. -\wt Mbal ... 

... Unc.tr\nl .. 


Not phalli.'. 


J [a) TTicar. <<l 
\ \b) (, irve< l a it Ii \vh* L 


Phalli... 

XV -wK Xarabai 

tL_.il* 

Xot "t tied. 


... Fourfav- 


.. Phalli.. 

■ Photo 

Throe fa- * - 


. .Vi. 


1 i li.i\e HO MUmustiun to mike a" to the small . arve.l monolith ill Wet-ndum. ex.ept to 
point out liie markedly dilferent "tvie ot w orkm m-hip. fiom that of the carved monolith" m 
the higher Mliah.i" degree". 
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All these monoliths. whether carved or not. and phallus or not phallus are 
surmounted bv a stone's child. 

The two carved monoliths of whirl) I have photographs both have a stone 
circle : the uncarved or grooved stones have none. 

The phallic stone of each of the circles surrounding a carved monolith lias a 
stone's child as well as the monolith itself. 

Stoi“. •> t '//'/</. 

The evidence in regard to the stone's child, when placed on the phallic -tone 
of a circle, is as follows : — 

(1 ) It is called the stone's child. 

(2) It is used to break the old pig's tusk before the new one is placed on the 

wrist of the novice. 

(■'3) In a single instance, in the degree of Ximweil. it is said that the 'tone's 
child is used for killing the pig. 

Whether function (2) applies in the case of a stone's child placed on the central 
monolith I am unable to -ay. 

The large monoliths, whether phallic or not (if indeed the evidence in this 
respect is correct), are all shown by the photographs to have a stone's child. 

On the other hand, when the fore-stone of a circle is definitely not phallic 
(i.e. when the circle .surrounds a tree), there is no stone's child. 

The interesting question as to which of tin 1 above functions is the primarv and 
which the secondary must, through lack of further evidence, go unanswered. 

Xo/e . — Having summarized the evidence in regard to the central objects of 
the degree, we can examine in turn the various objects of adornment or insignia of 
rank acquired bv the novice during his progress through the degrees. 


Ii’nii/nia. 

I’m ft. 

In the story ot Atimis and the origin of Menggi ([>. 17b) the boys started paying 
for paint in the degree of Xo-ulas. A shrub or tree ot this name is planted in the 
degree, and " iio-ul in Atehin is the word for paint. 

In the above account of the degrees paint is bought as follows : — - 

Andal .. .. .. Rei 1 paint for the face called uinnvifeir nu i/ml 1 : also 

n.hnt-otii a decoration painted on the thighs, ((in- 
sisting of alternate red and black stripes. 

Xo-ulas . . . . Red paint to be used oil any part of the bodv. Xo-ulas 

tree planted. 

1 -\ ir is Bixa aretlana, which Mr. Summerhaves tells me is u-rd throughout the 

I’acitie for red paint. 
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Tar-lenunggor 

Mbaturu 

Matelau 

Mbalmbal . . 

Mew-langawul 

Ximweil 

Muluwun Sumburau . . 
Mbot-niparamp 


iAs Andal.) 

Red paint for anv part of the bodv. 

Paint. 

Black paint. 

Paint called o> imtu. 

Paint called itima al iron'mef. 

Circles painted on the face. 

Pointing the image (this is probably paid for in all the 
degrees, though only mentioned here'). 


Xotf . — The body of a dead man of the degree of Andal or upwards is painted 
red all over. If he has become Muluwun or Mbalias he is painted white (see p. -206). 


A ■■'h i s L’miI oh the Boil y. 1 

I have two notes, as follows : — 

In Barangbie the buyers of the degree are blackened with ashes. 

In Xe-wet Xambar and X’amu the buyers are covered with white ashes 
soaked in water. 

Weapons. 

The first record of paying for the spear with which a ] >ig is killei 1 occurs in Barangbie. 

The only record of buying the wooden pig-killer occurs in Mew-langawul. but 
it is evident that whichever instrument is used must be paid for. 

The use of spear or pig-killer for killing the pig depend-, not on the degree, but 
on the size of the pig killed, smaller pigs being killed with pig-killer and larger ones 
with -pear. 

In Ximweil a pig is said to be killed with the " stone's child." 

In Mbalmbal there is an isolated note that the buyer holds spear, pig-killer 
and bow while dancing for the pig. which is killed with a spear. 

A curious feature is. that the right to a btri/c bow is bought in Mbaturu. and 
the right to a shaill one in the sub-equenr degree of Mbalmbal. Like all apparent 
anomalies, it is proved to be perfectly logical, and provides an important link in 
the argument developed on p. link 

< la eh r mid Arm-hiiiliie (Biidn n). 

This word is apparently u-ed for two kind- o! objects. One i- a string band 
made bv women with a zig-zag pattern representing the chin of a fiviug-fox (ni'ui 

1 Hinid-picftm'i. — I wa- told of a white i 'nil in Bamboo Bay. on the we-t coa-t. on which 
the native-, in pas-mg, place then hand. and. blowing powdered chaimal on to it. leave a 
white image ot the hand in a daub ot black. The trade! w th whom ( -tayerl in South West 
Bay told me that he had -cell -imilai hand-pictim- m a cave in Kiiomanya. where the dead 
weie toimeilv buried. Here, the native- piott-ted that they did not know how the-e images 
were produced, -aying, 11 They ju~t > amt theie. Sm h hand-pn tine- aie found in many 
pait- ot the world. and area— oc lated with tie .Amciiai ian and Mairdalenian period- m Ku lope. 
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in ' lO/gi re). This is 'worn bv anv child on the arm. and in the degree of this nanm 
the right is bought of wearing it below the knee, as in our Order of the Garter. The 
other object called by this name is the arm-badge of white and black beads made 
respectively of shell and coco-nut shell, with geometrical designs. Each degree or 
at least the higher ones, has its own design. 

The first purchase of a binben is made during the degree of that name, and 
this. as stated above, is for a string band worn as a garter. Frequent- subsequent 
mention is made of the purchase of the binben. and. undoubtedly, in the case ( >f 
tin* higher degrees, this refers to the bead arm-badge, though where the change 
comes I am unable to say. 

I have photographs of bead arm-badges from the degree of Andal upwards, 
but in Matelau there is again mention of the purchase of a binben (presumable of 
the string variety) to be worn as a garter. 

Of the badges illustrated in PI. XVIII, Fig. 2. A and 0 belong to the degree 
of Mew-langawul. The double-diamonds are said to represent the operculum of a conch. 

( mefen-tavu — eye of a conch) : the black triangle between the two wings of the 
diamonds are a small sea-shell called mb ml ; the remaining part of C. i.e. that 
occupied bv the three white triangles, is said to represent the face of a hawk 
(m -t/ilxil) : the large triangle is the forehead : the black space on either side the 
head-feathers : the middle triangle is the nose, and the black spaces on each side 
of it the eyes : the smallest triangle is the mouth, and the black .space beneath that 
the chin. The explanation of the corresponding part of A was not so concise, but 
this also was said to represent a hawk. 1 

li belongs to the degree of Muluwun. The separate diamonds are here again 
Said to represent the operculum of a conch, while the white triangles are called pigs' 
j.iws U'i.-Cn wh/neb). I have a record of another arm-badge, belonging to Uuluwun 
bumburan. showing similar separate diamonds, which are there said to represent 
the wings of a butterfly ( nimbiciricemp ). 

The two -mailer arm-badges. D and E. are said to belong to women, and I 
have no explanation of their design. 

Rg/ b-t’i'k Bracelet. { Tib nr/r.) 

The word t -Incur is also applied to the wooden bracer placed on a boy's wrist 
a- his first step iii ceremonial life (-see p. 220). but it does not appear with thi- 
meaniug in mv account of the degrees. 

1 That this design should be said to represent the f.ue of a hawk, and that the featme- 
described, in the mind of the narrator, except for the feathers, are clearly those of a man. i- 
suggestive, in view of the great prominence of hawk-symbols in the Maki of the Small Islands 
and the pur- ha-e of hawks' feathers in the Menggi. It i- interestin'.:, too, that the word for 
the hawk i- constant- throughout Maleknla. which demonstrates its immigrant ori-nn. and i- 
identuul i »<W in south West Huy and wbtl in Atrium with the root which we hau- shown to 
mean * -Men titer *' or "priest/* 
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it refers to a pigs tusk worn A' an ornament on the wrist. It' first 
appearance k m Andal. and kenc f -for T L r is uientinne<I as being paid for in n.a.rlv 
every degree. 1 he manner of it- ex. Lange for the eorie-nonding tusk worn in 
tlie previous degree m deseiihed on o fpp. 

In Muluwun Sumburan the right i- also bought of wearing it above the .-I bow 
ysf. PI. X\ II, Fig. il). when it is called «■. -*h « ul.\. 

Pi /io-1( nippt /'. (IN a-tt r-ap ) 

The puiehnse of a p.eni —wrapper is mentioned in Mat elan. Ximweil and 
Muluwun Sumburan. These probably indicate payment for a wrapper of new 
design. The lack of mention m other degrees k probablv a matter of omission 

Hair} : , FtufJur >. (IN i-intv imwwl.) 

Mention of payment lor hawks* feat la is k first made in Matelau. and tlieiicc- 
foith it occurs in nearly every degree, probably with the right of wearing them in 
a new manner. 

Foil Is Ft ut]tt r,-. (IN t-wow. ) 

Fowls' feathers are mentioned in connection with the making of the Feather 
C'one and as downing the face modelled on a yam. which is placed at the foot of 
the numbul rope in certain degrees Diagram of degrees). The onlv record of 
payment for them is in Mbaturu. 

Duif/infi-stick. (X avail bvlta.) 

Xou-Micl:. (Xn-iit iiijya nijijii ro. ) 

These are both paid for in Matelau. 

T iii'Lo-slu U Bractlef. (A/ueL".' 

This is mentioned as being paid for in Muluwun Sumburan and Xa-amel- 
ndarlamp. 

Anklc-rattl-f'. (Xnwmiaruiiijl ( pan gram eduie).' 

These are mentioned as being paid for in Mbaturu and Mew-langawul. 

Xoh .— This exhausts the list of personal adornments bought during the degrees. 
Before passing on to the discussion arising out of the order in which the degrees 
are taken, the following notes will nor be out of place : — 


f./O. 

Before taking the degr. .• M Ambkoi. a boy w ill eat with, his mothei. On taking 
this degree he makes the onlv pun ha'" "t hi" of which there is mention in mv 
account and henceforth eschews tie im.t.-Mial health. 
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After this mv information is iinsatisfactuiv. and 1 effects the decay into which 
the institution ha- fallen in recent yeai-. 

The following contradictory piece- of information were given to me bv the same 
Usiiallv tru-tworthv informant : - 

" Men of each degree eat Iv themselves, but if a man lias taken Mbaturu 
and then goes back to Andal. he can eat with men of both.” 

"Men who have taken any degree up to Tar-lenunggor can conn* to the 
feast for Ambkon. but those who have taken higher degrees could not 
eat the jug.- of -uch a -mall degree ” 

Chi the other hand — 

" Though a man who has taken Mbatuiu cannot eat of a pig killed for 
Ambkon or Mwehw-al. he could eat one killed for Barangbie. ” 

From tlii- last piece of information it would look as though there was now no 
rigid demarcation of fire-, but that there was simply a feeling that one could not 
eat with a man whose degree i- too far removed from one’s own. 

It is probable. howe\ er. that enquiry would reveal a much stricter observance 
of lire.- in tin- ta-e of tile higher degree-. 


Pws. 

Mv notes are lacking in precise information on the question of pigs, possible 
becau-e the grade of pig killed does not seem to have the same importance a- it 
doe- in the Small I-land-. 

I have long li-t- of pig names, but they mostly appear to be purely descriptive. 

The wind- i>i-inbfiiK and a i-iiiboiii/ seem to be interchangeable, meaning 
“pig." Oit s is a t: young) castrated pig. 

For a short general account of tin- pig-culture ot this region, the reader mav 
lefer to the liitiodiicrmii ip 1 Ft). 

In the Sniail 1-land- then- are four main grade- ot jiig, classified according to 
the length ot tusk. For tie- sake of compaii-on with other island-cultures. ! have 
adopted the following technical terms : 

in) " (.'re.-cent-tu-ker." the tu-k.- showing well, but only slightlv curved. 

(PL XVIII, Fig. 1. A.) 

(6) " ( ’urved-tit-ker," the tusk < arced well round, but not yet piercing 
the cheek. (PI. XVIII. Fig. 1. B.) 

(f) ” Ke-entrant -tusker. ” the tusk having curled round .-o a- to pierce 
the cheek and touch the jaw. (PI. X\ 111, Fig- f , C and JJ.) 

(>/) " Lm-Ie-tusker." the tusk having pierced the jaw and pushed up again 
to the position of a " cre-e-mt-tu-ker on it- second round. 
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The only two grades which I w.h definitely able to distinguish in South \Ve ; t 
Bay wci-t- : — 

Mriia- f<>> • i ic-'( ent-tu-'kcr.” and 

T'i /i'b-hi t/'O tor ” re-entrant-tusker." 

Other name-, tn ijiientlv occurring were tac-' apparently representing a stage 
below ii'>nois. and hinn-nu representing a stage between ntetcn >• and ti> lab-t.-iinh. 

Ola" id>. that of the • eiri h'-tuskc-;* " &o piominent in the Small Hand', is 
detuiitelv not represented the air ot breeding 'Ueli high-grade pic-, being here 
unku< >wn. 

Since mv notes on pigs are -n unsatisfactory. I have omitted, all mention of 
glades from the account of the degrees. 

Although I obtained the names of many pigs killed for the different degrees, 
thev pie'* nti -d no definite sequence, and it would therefore appear that the aitual 
grade ot pig lulled is of i oniparativelv little consequence, provided it be a tinker. 

Coach Shall.. 

Conch shell hanging on to or dose to the images are very prominent in the 
photographs, but f have no mention of them in tin* text. 

In tin* Small Island' the conch is blown ;in various prescribed manners) in 
honour of auv pig that is ceremonial I v killed, and it would seem probable that this 
is tile case here, tie* 'hell subsequently being placed on or c lose to the image. 

" Ti a 

In the* course of his account, mv informant treejurutly introduced the phrase 
" ten davs later such and such a thing is done. On enquiry it was always stated 
that ” ten days later " is not to be take u literal!*/, lair reallv mean' " as soon a' 
the neeessaiv preparations can be made*, pigs acquired, etc." 

Other examples of a figurative me of the word " ten " meaning " much " or 

" great " have been noted in connection with tie* degr Ifew-langawul aid 

duluwun kntgawul. 

This loose use of the* word is in marked contrast to tin* verv exae t ii'** of tint 
and all numbers in tin* north-east coast, and the high development there of th*' 
whole decimal system. 

l!. -7 In ():>lci nf tin' Ih i/i'i'i -*. 

hi tin* above analysis 1 have attempted to trace the various objects a' they 
occur throughout the degrees. 

I now piopo'e to look at the matter from a different point ot view, and 
examine tin* order in which the degrees are taken. 

Below are tabulated six li't'. obtained from different people, of the order 
in wld' h the degrees have actually been taken 



Order <>/ the Ihtjnrx up (a Mhnha s' amt Mithneini Sin/ihtmni, 



j\luluw mi Snmbur»n| Muluwun Nmnlniran | Muluu un Humlxirun 
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(July three of the lists include degrees above Muluwun Sumburan. and these 
are given below . 1 


Offbr oj th ■ V> t)f‘ I < nboct M nbiuHri •''/in ibiiru.il. 


Li't 3. 


Li't 4. 


List .3. 


Xa-nmal Xdarlamp Xa-amel Xdarlamp 

Xitambap — — 

Mhot-mparamp Mbut-mp.ir.imp ... ... Ami-l-rmparamp. 

■ — * Xitambap ! Muluwun). 

Xembrutun Xe-wet . ••• Xe-wet . Xu-mbo v 

Xo-uum Amel ... Xe-wtt Xo-u-un. 

Xdundu lamp — Xdundu lamp. 

Xe-wet Mbal- — — ■ ■■■ — Xe-wet Mbal. 

Xamel Xambar ... ••• Xe-wet Xarnbar ... .. Xamel Xambar. 

Xamu 

Xo-u-=un ... ... ... ... — Xo-usun. 

Muluwun laneaw id (Multm uni NV-vet lungawul. 

->Xe-wet Mbal (Xamal) 

Xeru wenoungg iXt-rui ... Xmhimh letnwenei. 

fX.B. — All the above degrees take the title of Mhiilun. except where stated in brackets after 
the name.] 

I was told bv my informant that after Amhkon. which must be taken first, 
the degrees might be taken in any order up to Niimveil. However, on tabulating 
the lists of the order in which they have actually been taken by different individuals, 
it is seen that the change in the order is confined to much smaller groups. The 
following facts emerge 

Ambkon is always first. 

The order of Mweliwsal and Barangbie is interchangeable. 

Wet-ndum. in three lists. comes next. In the fourth account it comes 
before Mbalmbal. In the fifth account it is placed before Mbaturu. 

Andal and Xo-ulas are interchangeable. (In the store of Atimis and the 
origin of the Menggi. the bovs were incised before Xo-ulas. because that was 
the first of the " big " Menggi.) 

1 An interesting point brought out in the li-ts of post-Mbalia- degrees is the latitude per. 
missible in the <b script hr name of a degree. A degree is called Xo-usun (phallus) or Xe-wet 
I stone). Another is called Xamel Xambar or Xe-wet Xambar. at i ording to whether the informant 
happens to lie thinking of the stone itself or tile house i probably) ere, toil over or bv it. 

VOL. LVIII. ,, 
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Mbaturu and Tar-lenunggor are interchangeable. 

Mbalmbal. Matelan and Mew-langawul are interchangeable. 

The important degrees of Ximweil. Muluwun and M babas are invariably 
taken in this order. 

These last are now regarded as the " big degrees (in contract to tho.se lower 
ones regarded as " big " by At i mis (p. 175)1. Ximweil means " cycas.” a shrub 
which figures largely in ceremonial life throughout Melanesia. The titles Muluwun 
and Mbalias are the only ones common to all the series of degrees known to me in 
Malekula and Ambrim. in all of which they occupy a foremost position. In 
South West Bay all three are characterized by the use of the 'tone circle, and I 
therefore propose to refer to them collectively as the " stone-using group.” With 
Mbalias itself we arrive at the erection of an isolated monolith. 

The remaining degrees are variations on themes already introduced, and take 
the titles of Muluwun or Mbalias. with the exception of two only heard of by mv 
informant as being performed in distant villages. -Such variation as exists in the 
order in which they may be taken can best be seen by referring to the lists, those of 
variable position being those which do not take the title of Mbalias. 

Muluwun Sumburan. as can be seen, may be taken before the first Mbalias 
degree. 


Feather -cane Series. 

Taking first the degrees up to and including Mew-langawul. it will be seen that, 
with the exception of the erratically placed Wet-ndum and the double move of 
Matelau. the position of the degrees is in practice only changed in pairs. 

If we follow up the vagaries of Wet-ndum. we shall arrive at some interesting 
conclusions. 

This appears, from its position in the first three lists, to be regarded as a 
" small ” degree. In List 6 it has an intermediate position, while in List 4 it is 
found immediately preceding Mbalmbal. Here it falls into its natural position as 
one of the series connected with the Feather Cone which formed the point of departure 
for the argument developed in the last chapter ( s»r p. 177). 

Taking this series backwards, as before, it may be summarized as follows : 


Mew-langawul. 



Mbalmbal. 


Wet-ndum. 


Large decorated cone sup- 
ported Oil 

Carved pole called to) -tor 


Smaller undecorated cone sup- 
ported on 

Plain pole of na-tor wood 


Coco-nut (representing cone) 
supported on 

Plain pole of tm-tor wood. 


On referring to the chart of the degrees, it will be seen that Wet-ndum and 
Mbalmbal have a further feature iri common, in that, with one exception thev 
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are the only degrees in wliic-h the wild cane is planted. The single exception is the 
early degree of Baranghie. which is also the only degree in which na-tor wood is used 
for making the image. Here the erection of the image is preceded, on a previous 
day. by the planting of wild cane in exactly the same way as in Wet-ndum; 
a similar planting of wild cane precedes the erection of the pole of na-tor wood. 
Moreover, the planting of wild cane is accompanied in both cases bv the planting 
of another shrub called na-ai-lisUs. and the only other mention of na-ai-lislis is in 
Mbalmbal. where the right is bought of using it as a fillet. 

Our summary can thus be amplified as follows : — 


Mew-lansawul. 

Mbalmbal. 

Wet-ndum. 

Barangbie. 

Large decorated cone... 

Smaller undecorated 
( one 

Coco-nut (represent- 
ing cone) 


Carved pole called 
tor-tor 

Plain pole of na-tor 
wood 

Plain pole of un-tor 
wood 

Image of na-tor wood. 


Wild cane planted 

Wild cane planted 

Wild cane planted. 


Xu-ai-lisUs worn as 
fillet 

Xa -ni-Iiilis planted 

X a-ai-lisU-s planted. 


It is evident from this that the four degrees of Baranghie. Wet-ndum. Mbalmbal. 
and Mew-langawul form a series leading up to the carrying round of novices in the 
Feather Cone in the last-named degree. 1 This series cuts right across the regular 
order of degrees, and accounts for the erratic position of Wet-ndum. which hovers 
between the widely separated degrees of Baranghie and Mbalmbal. 

It has been seen that the degrees of — - 

Baranghie. 

Wet-ndum. 

Mbalmbal. 
and Mew-langawul. 

constitute a scries, and that they are the only ones in the whole account which are 
concerned with — 

{a) Planting of the wild cane : 

(6) The na-oi-Udis plant ; 

(c) Erecting an image or pole of na-tor wo id ; and 
(</) The bamboo cone. 

L The theme again appears in the po-t-Mbalias degree of Mbot-mparamp. during which a 
carved tor-tor pole is erected similar to that in Mew-langawul. 
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Also that the ceremonv of being carried round in a Feather Lone i- markedly 
different from the ceremonies connected with the other degree -. 1 
Xext to he noted are the following tacts : — 

Firstlv, the title Barangbie is said to he a Telman Island word, and the 
descriptive name of that decree is a duplication, in the language of that i'land. 
of the name of the first Seniang degree, hoth meaning " Holy Fm. Also 
it is stated that, though the degree is not bought from the mother - brothers 
and mother's fathers (as is the case with Ambkonl. these relatives may assist 
in the work of making the image. 

Secondly. in the degree of Mew-langawul. the last of our series, there is 
included the ceremonv of erecting the images of all the degrees hitherto taken. 
This ceremonv looks remarkably like the summing-up or end of a group of 
degrees. Mew-langawul is. in fact, the terminal degree of a group, differing 
in niiinv ways from the stone-using group which follows. 

Now. the only other degree in which this summing-up featuie rather illogicallv 
appears is in Mbaturu. 

Is it not possible, then, that Mbaturu also may at one time have been a terminal 
degree ? 

We now see that Ambkon is duplicated by Barangbie. and that Mbaturu. in 
respect of this distinctly summing-up feature, is duplicated by Mew-langawul. 

Barangbie is admittedly of foreign origin, and the whole series of degrees leading 
up to the Bamboo Cone is of a character foreign to the rest of the Seniang ceremonies. 
It would seem. then, that in the Bamboo Cone series, comprising Barangbie. Wet- 
lidum. Mbalmbal and Mew-langawul. we have a series of parallel degree- introduced 
from without, and superimposed upon an indigenous system. 

In the light of this hypothesis, let us examine certain apparent inconsistencies 
in our account of the degrees. 

Mbaturu. 

It will immediately explain the apparent anomaly of the buying of a lan/r bow 
in Mbaturu. and of a small bow in the subsequent degree of Mbalmbal. 

Mbalmbal is the degree with the small preparatory cone. If Mbaturu and 
Mew-langawul are the final degrees of two parallel series, then it would be natural 
to find the large bow bought in Mbaturu. while the small bow is bought in the roallv 
anterior (though, through its close connection with Mew-langawul. posteriorly 
placed) degree of Mbalmbal. 

A tidal and Xo-idas. 

On the same hypothesis of parallel degrees can be explained a hitherto unsolved 
problem. It was seen, in the story of Atimi- and the origin of the Menggi. that 

1 The modelling, on the outside of the Feather Cone, of a number of human faces adorned 
with pigs’ tusks, such as are modelled on the artificial wooden bodies attached to the made-up 
skull- of the noble dead inside the club-house, suggest- the po—ibihtv that the cone itself repre- 
sents an ancestor, and the ceremonv a rebirth. 
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Xo-ulas was considered as the lirst of the " big " degrees, and was stated to be the 
first in which the right to use paint was acquired. According to the account, 
however, the right to use paint had already been acquired in Andal. Xow. Andal 
is another foreign word, and the descriptive name of the degree is said to mean, in 
a foreign language. " they dance again " or " go back." Andal and Xo-ulas then 
appear a' parallel degrees : Andal being adopted from outside, though not apparently 
in connection with the Feather-cone series. 


Tof-hii’ieijgoi . 

Finally, and still on the same hypothesis of parallel degrees, the anomalous 
position of Tar-lenunggor becomes plain. A glance at the chart will show in this 
degree, and apparently quite out of place, the stone circle and image of aibetep 
wood which are otherwise the exclusive features of the stone-using degrees from 
Ximweil upwards. 

Xow Tar-lenunggor follows Mbaturu : and the stone-using group follow Mew- 
langawul. Mbaturu and Mew-langawul are parallel summing-up degrees of what 
would then appear to be an old non-stone-using order, followed again by parallel 
examples of a new order characterized by the use of stone. 

Of this new order. Tar-lenunggor would be the indigenous representative, while 
the stone-using group, consisting of Ximweil. Muluwun. and Mbalias. would be 
associated with the introduced Feather-cone seties. 

M e thus have now the following series of parallels : — 


Indigenous . 1 


Introduced. - 


Common Feature. 


Ambkon 

Mweliwsal 

Xo-ulas 


Mbaturu (large bow) 
Stout -a -‘iii ) — 
Tar-lenunggor 


Barangbie 

Andal ... 

Wet-ndum 

Mbalmbal (small bow) 
Mew-langawul ... 


Ximweil 

Muluwun 

Mbalias 


Fire. 

Paint. 

Images of former degree 1 

g Trees in »tone-< ircle. 
j Image of mb' Up wood. 


1 The ii'C of the word " indigenous " liere and in the following discussion means simply 
“ earliest known." and iloes not exclude the possibility of a yet earlier culture. 

- In the list headed " Introduced." all except Andal belong to the series leading up to the 
Feather Cone in Mew-langawul. Wet-ndum and Mbalmbal. which are immediately concerned 
with leading up to the Feather Cone, have no parallels. There remains to be accounted for. in 
this place, only the degree of Matelau. In regard to this. I can make no suggestion, except as 
it is the only title for which I can obtain no translation, and as it is the most erratically placed 
degree after Wet-ndum. that it is probably of introduced origin. 
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Stone-using Degrees. 

It has been seen that the degrees of the stone-using-group, i.e . — 

Ximweil. 

Jlulmvun. 
and Albali as, 

are invariablv taken in this order, and form the culminating point to which all the 
series of " trial " objects, except those connected with the Feather Cone, lead up. 
It would appear at first sight difficult to reconcile this with the suggestion that 
they are of late introduction, and this apparent anomaly will be found to provide a 
possible clue to the whole course of events . 1 


Post-Mbuliui Deg n ■<: s . 

In regard to the remaining post-AIbalias degrees, it will be seen that the greater 
number take the title of Albalias. and that where mentioned these follow a regular 
order. 

Leaving out of account the two degrees taking altogether foreign titles, we find 
that the only erratically placed degree is again one (Xitambap) which takes the 
title of Aluluwun. 

In all these degrees, where recorded, the first half of the rite consists in the 
erection of a walawir tree, which is common to both original degrees of Aluluwun 
and Albalias. When we come to such records as we have of the rest of the rite, 
we find that in all those taking the title of Albalias this is concerned with the erection 
of a monolith, whereas in the few degrees taking the title of Aluluwun monoliths 
are not mentioned. 

It would appear, then, that all these higher degrees are variants of the two 
degrees from which they derive their title, and that each set remains true to type. 

AA'e are now in a position to tabulate the complete set of degrees as follows : 


Indigenous. 


Group 1, 

Bought from mother's /Ambkon. 
brother \M\\ eliwsal 


Int/O/luced . 

(a) Feather-row. series. (b) Other source. 

Barangbie 


Group 2. 


Bought from any previous J 
member \ 


f Xo-ulas 


p.Mbaturu 


Andal 

Matelau 

Wet-ndum 

Mbalmbal 

Mew-lanuawul 


1 Ste p. 200. 
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(t roup 3 . 


Monc-uMim — 


(</ ) St one- circle 

(6) Stone- circle 
monolith 

(.ho tip 4 . 


Post-MbalicVs 


I mlig- n* 


IntrO'l nrt'l . 

(a) F*ntk* e-son* y/>'. \h) Otk*r t. 


/ 

”* \ r.ir-lenunL.^or 
an* l 


Xi in well 

Muluwun 

Mbalia< 


f{//) J lulincun 

(No monoliths) 

i 

i 

Muluwun Sumburan 
Xitambap 

j 

-i 

] 


Muluwun lan_-<vwul 


,h ) ilbvli(is »erl- >. 
i Monolith') 

Xa-amel ndarlamp 


o ) Oth r title i. 


Xeru wenoungg (Xeru) 


Mbot-mparamp 
Xembrutun no-uet 
Xo-usun Aniel 
Xilundu lamp 

Xe-wet mb.il ? Xe-wet mbal (Xamal) 

Xamel na m bar 

Xainu 

Xo-U'iin 


Million/ ii ami Mbalias. 

There is one point connected with the post-Mbalias degrees that cannot fail 
to attract our attention. 

As Mbalias is the highest title, and is dearie of so much more importance than 
the other degrees in the possession 01 a monolith, and. as sin h. 'O much more desirable 
to elaborate, why should anv of the subsequent degrees have been modelled after 
Muluwun l 

In searching for an answer to this question, one is stiuck both by the name and 
position of the degree of Muluwun .'sumburan. This degree holds a very special 
position, in that being, from a comparative point of view, clearly an additional 
degree, it is regarded locally as ranking at least as high as Mbalias. Its name. too. 
is significant. The word Sumhtn-an is connected with a series of words ultimately 
related to Sup/n'. and the equivalent word in Atchin is used with reverence for an 
" old man.” This would suggest that at one time Muluwun Sumburan may have 
been the highest degree obtainable. 

This possibility’ is supported from a number of sources. There was a time in 
Atchin. before the introduction of the monolith, when the cot responding degree 
of Mulon was the highest available, and Mulon is said by the natives of the Small 
Islands to be the title of the existing ” chiefs ” of the Big Xambas who inhabit 
the northern plateau of Malekula. 

In further support of this, it is interesting to note the case mentioned otip. Ib2 
of a man belonging to one of the neighbouring villages who spent his declining years 
in the effort to breed pigs enough to purchase the degree of Muluwun langawul. 
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or - Great Muluwun.'' from a village in the interior, a- if that were the highest 
degree there obtainable. 

In Atehin we have historical record- of the introduction of the degree of Mai. 
bringing with it the use of the monolith and taking a position superior to that of 
the alreadv established degree of Muldn. We have seen that in the Menggi of South 
West Bay the monolith similarly first makes it- appearance with the corresponding 
degree of Mbalias. 

It would appear, then, highlv probable that the degree of Muluwun was firmly 
established al-o in the vicinitv of South A\ est Bnv before the introduction of Mbalias : 
that sufficient time had elapsed to allow of it- being the basis from which additional 
degrees could be derived : and that, owing to the general tendency towards the 
multiplication of degrees, these were not discarded, but retained in the midst of a 
new set of Mbalias degrees which were either introduced together or filtered in one 
bv one from a neighbouring source of cultural expansion. 

Th< Po'itmi' oj To I'-h'n a uiji/oi'. 

It is now possible to hazard a further suggestion regarding the position of 
Tar-1 enunggor. It was pointed out at an early stage in this discussion that 
Tar-lenunggor. coming at the end of what we have labelled the indigenous series of 
degrees, occupied, in respect of its stone circle, a position analogous to the stone- 
using degrees (i.e. Ximweil or Muluwun) which follow after the parallel introduced 
series ending in Mew-langawul (Feather Cone). 

Why. then, was this introduced series placed (in the main) afh y. and not before. 
Tar-lenunggor. which by its possession of a stone circle clearly marked it out a» 
being a superior degree ? 

We have shown reason to suppose that Muluwun was firmly established in 
the neighbourhood before the introduction of Mbalias. U e have also shown that 
Tar-lenunggor was established at South West Bay before the introduction of the 
Feather-Cone series, which probably came from somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Tolman Island. 

Supposing Tar-lenunggor to have been a precursor of the stone-using group, 
and that Ximweil and Muluwun (and later Mbalias) were introduced at a later date 
along with the Feather-Cone series : then the latter would shine with a reflected 
glorv. and it tan well be seen how Tar-lenunggor. branded with the stigma of an 
indigenous degree, would, in spite of its stone circle, be relegated to an inferior 
position. 

I put this forward only as a suggestion, but with the knowledge that sueh an 
attitude of mind would be by no means foreign to the Malekulan. 

3 . — Suggested Mec/m n i . 

It is now possible to discuss the apparent anomaly in the conclusions so far 
arrives l at in this chapter. 
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Breakdown of an Exclusive Onjanizotion. 

The conception of the degrees reached in the earlier part of the discussion h 
that they are largely, if not wholly, in the nature of preparatory rites leading up to 
the central monolithic degree of Mbalias. And vet it has just been postulated that 
Mbalias is a late arrival, capping the already established degree of Muluwun. and 
that Tar-lenunggor may belong to a still earlier local stratum. 

It is of interest here to note that " civilization.” according to tradition on 
Atehin. began with the ■'laying, bv two brothers, called Malmalmari and Malmaloba. 
of the man-eating ogre la-, and the introduction by I was. their sifter's son. of the 
earliest form of the Maki (Menggi).' The reduplicated MuJ in the names of tin 1 two 
brothers is sufficiently clear evidence that thev were representatives of this highest 
rank (which corresponds to Mbalias) of the organization. But. in the Maki intro- 
duced by their nephew Iwas. the highest rank was not Mai. but Muldn. It is. 
therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that, at the time of the introduction of the 
Maki. Mai was a title held only by very few. possible only by the leaders of an 
immigrant expedition, and that the inferior rank of Mulon (Muluwun). though itself 
" preparatory " to Mai, would in many cases be the highest lepresented among the 
immigrants into any particular locality. 

Me may suppose that, following oil the fusion of the immigrants with the 
indigenous population after the lapse of generation', the inevitable < orruption would 
set in. 

In the comparatively few centres in which a Mai had established hini'elf, this 
degree, with the decay of the institution, would become more easy to obtain. What 
might have been originally a hereditary degree would, as soon as the hereditary 
distinctions broke down and its ranks became open to the claims of wealth, acquire 
a commercial importance which would assure it' spread by the methods of 
purchase now so marked in Malekula and Ambrim. 

We 'hould then have a state of affairs similar to that which we have found to 
have occurred in South M'est Bay, in which the interior degrees would be the first 
to make their appearance, to be followed only later by the degree from which all 
the rest were derived. 

I have already mentioned 2 the existence of 'tich a centre of culture tor the 
Small Islands area. 

It is an historical fact that the whole of the existing Maki ceremonial on 
Atehin. now concerned solelv with the degree of Mai. to the exclusion of all the 
lower degrees formerly performed, has been derived by purchase from this centre, 
and the hypothesis advanced is the only one I know which would explain this and 

1 There is no space here to discii" the interesting question as to how far the pig-killing rites 
of the Maki are a substitution for an earlier practne of human sacrifice. 

- »S'tt p. 144. 
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other movements of < ulture which have occurred in the Small Islands durum tin* 
past few generations. 

In South West Bay it is probable that we have to deal with at leu't two 
main centres of diffusion. The connection, on the one hand, with Toltnan Bland i s 
clear, and will become clearer still m the following chapter. 1 

On the other hand, it has already been seen that the stained plaited fillets 
used for tviim on the spider s-web head-coverings in the ston ‘-using decree' ar>* 
obtained from the women of Lumbunibu. The leaves from which the grounding 
for the stain is extracted form the chief object of the trade conducted between 
Lumbunibu. across the neck of Malekula and up the east coast, with the island of 
Wala. which lies nearest to the now extinct centre of the Small Bland eultm< . 
and is its most immediate heir. 

The arrangement of the monoliths seen at Lumbunibu, as well as the names of 
the degrees there, show a close resemblance with those of the Small Blands. There 
is thus a considerable case for the comparatively recent derivation of at least the 
stone-using degrees of the South West Bay Menggi from thi' north-eastern centre. 
And the fact that the lower degrees have not been overwhelmed by Mai. as at 
Atchin, but have rather increased in number, may well be due to the greater 
distance from the centre of distribution. 

Relation behntn Dolan n and Stone Circle. 

It is significant that when Mulbn was the dominant degree on Atchin the 
prominent object was a dolmen surrounded by various shrubs. With the intro- 
duction oi Mai. the shrubs disappeared, but the dolmen was retained, and the 
dolmen and monolith arc now to be found together. 

In South West Bay the stone circle is associated with Muluwun. and. like the 
dolmen in Atchin. is retained in conjunction with the monolith when this makes its 
appearance with the degree of Mbalias. 

So that it would appear that dolmen and stone circle are variants of the same 
theme. - 

Stone Image. Plain Monolith and Wooden Image. 

With this evidence in view, and having traced in so many cases the principle 
of " trial ” or anticipatory objects leading up throughout the grades to an already 
envisaged fulfilment in the higher degrees, it is worth while testing it on the mo-t 
central objects of all. 

1 Sx p. * 214 . 

- What i~ apparently an intermediate stain* is described by Rivers in an unpublished note on 
the connate Smnbi organization of West Halo, where he records " circular arrangements 
formed by setting low stones upright- in the "round with other stones h iny horizontally within 
or upon them." These arrangements are called fotn. which corresponds to the Atchin nn-iint. 
meaning a dolmen, in contrast to the word ni-int, used for a monolith. 
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It has been seen that the earlier degrees centre round the erection of wooden 
images of increasing size and importance, that with Mbalias thev give wav to plain 
monoliths, and in the higher Mbalias degrees to a stone image. 

The familiar question arises : Is the plain monolith a development of the 
wooden image and the stone image a development of the plain monolith, or has an 
alternative process been at work 

It is difficult to see whv a wooden image should give rise to a plain monolith, 
and though it might at first sight appear natural that the stone image might arise 
out of a desire to embellish the monolith, this would invplv a much greater departure 
from tradition than we have hitherto met with. 

The Small Islands supply us with a clue to a different explanation. 

In these islands (I speak particularly for Atchin) there are no carved monoliths, 
but every plain monolith has a wooden image immediatelv in front of it. Behind 
the monolith is a dolmen, and over the whole i> erected a temporary house. 

It has been shown that the dolmen and stone circle are variants of the same 
theme. 

The Atchin arrangement thus corresponds exactly with that of the highest 
South West Bay degrees, the only difference being that where in South West Bay 
the image is carved on the stone, on Atchin the carving is transferred to the 
wooden image placed immediately in front of it. 

Given a loss of the art of stone carving, this i< a perfectly logical development. 

We may suppose that a similar process has been at work in regard to the South 
West Bay degrees. The stone image, belonging only to the highest degrees, would 
be the prototvpe : in the less instructed degrees below iT this would be split into 
plain monolith and wooden image : and as the meaning of either became forgotten, 
the monolith would be retained for the higher degrees, while the wooden image, 
divorced from the stone, would become the central object of the ever-multiplying 
lower grades. 

The process is precisely similar to that already deduced in regard to the other 
preparatorv series, and both wooden image and plain monolith may be regarded 
as " trial " or " anticipatory objects, or " degradations the terms in this case 
are synonymous — of the stone image. 

It mav be objected that on the assumption that all the Mbalias degrees are 
variants on the same theme, the appearance of the stone image only in the later 
ones is evidence of local elaboration. 

In view, however, of the evidence cited above of how a superior degree, for the 
verv reason of its superiority*, may be " left behind and only introduced at a later 
date when its exclusiveness has become less rigid, it seems likely that the same process 
might well applv to an important feature of that degree. In other words, as new 
members were admitted they were only admitted to a degraded form of the rite. 
This degraded form would he transmitted, and it was not until full membership 
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was allowed and again transmitted that the original form, in this case, the monolith 
carved to represent the human form, would follow on the heels of the degradation. 


Wooden Image? and Tme-toti mism. 

In regard to the ceremonial planting of trees and the miportauee attached to 
the wood of which the images are made, we may again look to the Small Islands for 
a clue. 

On the island of Wala is a village called Mel-nator. and it is said to have 
originated in the marriage of a \\ ala man with a woman from the mainland village 

C *— 

of T-sindorshits. When this woman came to W ala. a seed of the na-tor tree came with 
her. for it was her ancestor, and grew there. And one of her sons used the wood of 
it to make fire with, and he died. So now all the people of that village will not 
make fire with the wood of that tree, for they are descended from it and are 
afraid. 

Isolated eases of totemisrn of this kind, running in particular families, are 
not uncommon in the Small Islands. This case has been cited because no-toi is the 
verv tree from which is made the carved pole supporting the Feather Cone which 
has played such a prominent part in our discussion. 

In Arnbrim 1 the ghosts of dead ancestors are said to inhabit the images erected 
during the Mangge. In our account of the South West Bay degrees we have seen 
the importance of the wood from which the image h made. The nature of an object 
is verv apt in Melanesia to be carried over to the material out of which that object 
is made, and if in this case the ancestor-nature of the image has been carried over 
to the living tree, we have at least a possible explanation for this particular type 
of tree-totemism. 

The Doubling of the Rite. 

There is yet one feature of the Menggi that calls for attention, and that is the 
remarkable doubling of the rite in the higher degrees. This has already been brieflv 
referred to on p. 15<>. It makes its first appearance with Xo-ulas. and continues in 
all the higher degrees except Wet-ndum and Mbalmbal. where its omisdon may be 
due to f.mltv information, or else because these are simply preparatory degrees for 
Mew-langawul. 

A further remarkable fact is that in the ease of stone-using degrees from Ximweil 
upwards (I did not make enquiries about the earlier on*') it is apparently usual, 
though not essential, that this second part of the rite* should be performed, and the 
image or monolith erected, in another village, not in that of the novice. 

I received no explanation of this at the time, and since the fact was mentioned 
specifically only in the case of the higher degrees, it is possible that, men who have 
taken these degrees being comparatively rare, it is necessary for a prospective novice 


1 Rivers' unpublished MS. 
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to look outride his own village for one who will introduce him. and that, the village 
in which the second part of the rite is performed is that of the introducer. 

The fact that, even in the higher degrees, there are cases in which the second 
part appears to have been performed at home would be explained bv the presence 
in the man's own village ot on*- from whom he could buv : and in the early degrees 
this would naturally be the usual procedure. 

This, however, is pure conjecture, and it is proper to mention here that in the 
lengthy and very complicated Maki of the Small Islands there is a similar repetition 
of the whole rite, though here the repetition invariably takes place in the home 
village. 

It has been pointed out that there is now only one degree in these islands, and 
that the ceremonies connected with the dual rite are spread over a minimum period, 
in At chin, of thirty years. For the purposes of the Maki the entire male population 
is divided into two groups, each group consisting of all the members of alternate 
generations. These two groups are responsible alternately for the performance of 
the complete double rite, and each member of the group must therefore " buv it " 
from his own ” fathers " and ” sons." who. under a system of local exogamy with 
patrilineal descent, all live in his own village. 

It will be seen that the fact that here the second half of the rite is performed 
in the home village does not. owing to the necessity in the Small Islands of buying 
the rite from members of one's own village, exclude the explanation hazarded above 
in regard to Smith West Buv. 

On the other hand, there is a current of duality running through the whole 
social organization of the Small Islands, and the whole matter may have a much 
deeper significance, which it is to be hoped that subsequent research mav help to 
elucidate. 

It is worth noting that in the Small Islands the more important of the two 
halves of the rite is the second, a feature that would seem to be shared bv the degrees 
of the llenggi. Thus, in Mew-langawul. the Feather Cone is erected in the second 
part : in Ximweil the second of the two cyeas trees to be planted is the larger : and 
in the higher Mbalias degrees the erection of the monolith always occurs in the 
second part. 

V. 

Death. 

In spite of the meagreness of the following account, it will be seen that there is 
a close connection between funeral rites and the Menggi. 

Duith of a Small Child. 

When a young child dies it is wrapped up in a long mat (nambiin). stiffened with 
bamboo rods, and buried m an upright position in a hole dug in the back part of 
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its parent's house. When the grave is covered in a small pin is killed by the father, 
and this and drv coco-nuts and v.inn are given t" visitors from another village. 
This is not the mother's village, and will be referred to in the following account of 
the death of an adult. The mother’s brother take* no part in the proceeding'. 
The mother paints her face with white ashes. 

The parents continue to live in the house, and when the body has decomposed 
(according to my informant. " when it has finished smelling ") it is taken up and 
thrown away in the bush without ceremony. 

Death of a Mae irfin /«<> Taken the De/jrte of AnJaJ or C pn-anR. 

The following description began with the above term of reference, but it is 
evident that as it proceeds my informant has more and more in mind the case of a 
man of high degree. 

As soon as the man is dead gongs are beaten with the signal appropriate to 
his rank. 

The body is carried to a spot immediately behind the club-house, called 
e mb nib ameh so that the women shall not see it. It is washed with coco-nut oil and 
painted red — or. if the dead man was of the degree of Muluwun or Mbalias, white — all 
over. A stretcher (/o' wiri-ot ) is made out of a frame of two bamboo poles and trans- 
verse bamboos tied together with coco-nut sinnet, covered with coco-nut leaves and 
overlaid with mats (nantban). Pig's-tusk bracelets are placed on each wrist, hawks’ 
feathers in the hair, and the body, adorned with all the insignia proper to the rank 
of the dead man. is placed on the stretcher. Two of the hollow wooden cylinders 
(U‘inet>) closed at one end (PI. XVII, Fig. 4). which are kept in the club-house, are 
brought out. each carried by one man. while other men bring young coco-nuts, 
halved and with the milk in them. Then the men who have brought out the wooden 
cylinders blow into them, producing a loud booming noise, and the men with the 
coco-nuts blow into them (with reeds 1). making a piping sound. These noises are 
supposed to represent the spirit of the dead man talking. Those present are not 
frightened, but women and those who < 1 <> not know how thev are produced are 
awe-struck. 

The body is then covered with mats. 

The people then assemble in the dancing-ground and place there the usual 
bunch of yam* with a coco-nut attached on either side, tied together over the vams 
by a portion of loose fibre, and kill a pig and put it on top of the vam. 

Tho'e are given to visitors from another village. The village chosen to receive 
this pig (and other subsequent pigs, yams, etc.) is always one with which the village 
of the dead man is not on good terms, or else is a long wav off. A friendlv or eloselv 
related village cannot perform this function. I could obtain no explanation of this 

Tile Stretcher bearing the body is carried into the dead man's house and placed 
on four stakes erected for the purpose. Beneath the stretcher a hole is due to 
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catch the juices of the decaying body. Bv the side of this a fire is lit. and for ten 
days, it the man was married, his wife sits on the further side of the fire, weeping 
and tending it. the children, if there are any. continuing to sleep in the house. 

Oil the third day people assemble from the surrounding villages, bringing 
yams and other food. Two pigs are killed by the dead man’s son or father or 
brother, and these, with live pigs and yams, are distributed among the visitors. A 
further pig is killed and given to the people of the hostile or distant village mentioned 
above. 

M eanwhile the blowing on the wooden cylinders and the piping on the coco- 
nuts are continued for a length of time varying from ten davs to a year, depending on 
the rank and importance of the dead man. the period being decreed bv the old men. 

The fire which is lit by the side of the body and tended bv the wife is called 
i\ it -it mp nunhru. which means " bad fire." On about the tenth dav. when the bodv is 
dry . 1 a fowl is put on the fire, and it is allowed to go out. Xo one may eat this fowl. 

The old men appoint a day ( ( the same as when the fire is put out), when the 
head is taken off from the body. The body remains on the stretcher and the head 
is placed in a basket called no-on tmhatn femes (dead man's head), which is hung up 
in the house. The wife's brothers bring a pig. with which they pay back the dead 
man's people for the pig which they killed at his death. Then they take back the 
wife to her own village. 

M eanwhile an artificial body is being made out of wood, tied together with 
coco-nut sinnet and covered with the inner bark of the thatching-palm, turned inside 
out to resemble human flesh. A stick is left projecting from between the shoulders 
for the attachment of the head. A face is modelled on the skull as like the dead 
man as possible, and the juice of bread-fruit is rubbed into the hair in order to make 
it adhere to the cranium. Body and head are covered with a compot made of 
Xembr'il root. All this is done inside the club-house, and is called natatilew. 
Women are. of course, not allowed to see. 

On about the fifth day the head is placed on the artificial bodv. 

This m turns rnubei (" whole body of the dead man ") is now carried out of 
the club-house to the place called ineten hul (road s-eve). where the bush-path 
enters the village. If a big pig is going to be killed for the dead man. a man 
from another village of the same rank as the deceased is invited to eat it. He is 
called i-a-an mtristni. All the people of the village go out to the road's-eve. and 
the man who has been specially invited hoists the " bodv " on to his shoulder and 
walks with it into the village, all. including the women, gazing at it and crying. 

Arrived in the village, the body is put down in front of the club-house. Yams 
and coco-nuts are placed on the ground in the manner already described. The man 
( presumably father, brother, or son of the dead man) who is providing the pig to 

' Suae the lames are subsequent 1\ thrown aw.u. it would appear that the tire in this ease 
ha- tic effect . not of drying the body, but probably of hastening the period of decomposition. 
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be killed takes a wooden pig-killer and hands it to the member of hi' village whom 
he had previouslv sent to look for someone who would tarry the body and eat the 
pie. This messenger is then approached bv the man in question. who tak< - th" 
pig-killer and eeremoniallv kills the pie. (tones are beaten with the rhythm called 
raravai n'oi. usually associated with "circling.” but there is no dance, ham- are 
distributed, and the man who has carried the body takes the pig home to hw own 
village, where it is eaten. 

The body is taken into the club-house and attached to one of the < entiv-posts. 
where it remains. When it rots, it is thrown away, and the head is attached to 
one of the beams in the roof. 

Meanwhile the real body has been left lying on the stretcher in the dead man's 
house. Here it remains till the feast of the new yams. This is called w'-on/'. 
and was describes! by my interpreter as the •• native (,'hristmas." This feast is 
observed simultaneously by all the villages of the district. It lasts for three days, 
and when the day of actual feasting arrives the bones of all those who have died 
duiing the year are thrown away in a place called Xe mb ninth r kon . 1 translated by 
my informant as " bad place." A pig is killed, and this is called ia-an nuciHen . 2 

The Three Race* and the Home of the Dead. 

(l)n enquiring, in connection with the funeral rites, where a man went to after 
death, my informant and interpreter entered into a lively discussion between them- 
selves. Then my interpreter turned to me and said. " I had better tell vou this 
first." and launched into the following : — 

" The 'ame people have not always been on this island. First of all. there 
were people, and they multiplied, and their children grew more and more numerous 
till the island was full of people. Then they began to die out. and they died, and 
died, and died, till they were very nearly all dead. Then thev began to multiply, 
and their children increased and increased till the island was full of people again. 
Then these people very nearly died out. and then increased again. And this 
happened three times, and there were three peoples ." 3 

1 The words aunbrtunbr kon are also used for the places in which the fragments of pottery 
used in connection with pig-magic are kept. My informant says, however, that the places are 
not the same. Kmt is the general Malektilan. as opposed to the local, word toi - taboo" or 
•• holy ” 

- My note -ays '' ia-an mitiaien as before," and this i- the name given to the man of another 
village who carried the corpse from the road'— eye to the club-house, and eats the pig that was 
killed on that occasion. Presumably, the same man figures in the present eeremonv. and is 
again responsible for killing the pig and eating it. 

J The present enormous decrease in the population is the third of such periods, and the 
natives are discussing among themselves whether, as before, the population will start increasing 
again, or whether they will die out altogether. Some say that one day the w hite men will come 
in great numbers and create a fourth prosperous period with a white population. A possible 
reference to one of these periods of depopulation and repopulation occurs in the storv of the 
or' gin of the Menggi on p. 1 7 ">. 
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With this introduction, my informant proceeded directly to siv that there 
vn'iv aho three homes of the dead. 

" There is one.''' he said. ' railed Embru. or H’/< >. All men who die go to this 
place. The men who 'fay there are had. Thev are not men. hut ghosts (/< mt '). 
They are had. ' like the French.' and spoil the living. 

" There are two other places to which the dead mav go. All men who have a 
M-ter walk hv way of a place called Lamanggau 1 and through a hole in the rock, 
called Bong era (two holes), and go to the bamboo-grove called Lembn-il . where 
thev stav. 

" If a man has no d-tcr he goes along the shore to a sugar-loat hill called Ma-a. 
on the coast towards Telman Bland. 

"All these places arc had. and the men who go there arc had and unhappy, 
and do evil to tile living “ 

[t was not until 1 said. " If tic- men who go to Wies arc all had. where do the 
' good ‘ go to l " tint he told me that " the good go to L'-uamap (the sky), up to 
the clouds ( niiin.luii/k ). Hire there is no more work, and all are good and happy, 
hut it is not known what they do or eat. They arc also called trines, but thev are 
not had." 

On enquiring about women. I was told that ” those who have a brother go to 
Lembwil : those who have no brother go to ila-a." 

On being pressed with the question. " \\ 1 k>. then, go to Embru '. " m\ informant- 
said he did not know. Xor did lie know whether any women went to Embru or 
Lena map. 

1 have given the above exactly as it was given to me hv Tom. th-- selioul- 
r ea< her. interpreting for TivUi'. the heathen. 

Th"re seems little doubt, as he prefaced hi< whole account with the information 
respecting the three races who had inhabited the island, and that he onlv produced 
Lenamap. the home in the sky. on b-eng press. -d. that Embru i.or Wies). Lembwil and 
Ma-a are th“ important places aul convspond in some wav to these three races. 

It i' pos&ible that the conception of a home in tie- skv might be owing to 
( 'hi istian intlueni e. bar there i- a similar lavt-r of belief in An bin which quite ignores 
the more gencrallv current belief m ;i journev to tin- volcano of Ambrim. and is 
particulailv In-Id by a family tracing its origin m the island of Maewo (Aurora), 
which is looked on as the land of Tulur iTagarof. who is ith-untied with the >un 
and moon. 

It is. however, evident that, in giving me the to "imt of the three races that 
had inhabited the island, my informant was in some wav explaining beforehand 
the existence of three homes of the ih-ad. 

1 Lamunrj in i' u >a •• i upie.l l»y t In - m hn_ -n'lnin-i I'n -u '-cit ai. M . .1 jviTier. I Snug .-ru 
i - - i- -s- - T - * t la- station ut iIm 1 . 111,1 li tii f Mr. tli An - . 1 nth 1 1 1 ~ > t to tie' Mission s i ,i i ion . 
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Leaving out. then, the question of the home in the sky. we have, firstly. tin* 
conception that all the dead spend a large part of their time in harassing tin 
whom they have left behind. 

The account of the three homes of the dead i- ambiguous m one respect. It i- 
said that all men who die go to Embru. then that all those with sisters go to Lembwii. 
and those without to lla-a. A possible interpretation of this would be that all go 
to Embru. and then diverge to Lembwii or Ma-a. 

In regard to the remarkable statement that men who have a sister and women 
who have a brother go to one place, while men without a sister and women without 
a brother so to another. I must confess that at the time of collecting this informa- 
tion r was completely puzzled. It was only later that I was struck with a possible 
connection with incestuous union" : and for lack of further enquiries m this direction 
the passage must "tand as it is. 


Potin'j. (PI. XVIII. Fiv. b ; Pi. XIX. Fm. 1 ; and Text-figs. 2-9.) 

There exi-t in this part of Malekula a number of remarkable objects of rough 
earthenware. They are called iie-a-et. which means stone." 

Xo pottery of any kind is made by the present inhabitants of Malekula. and 
my informant made the remarkable statement that they think that these objects 
were not made by black men (ni mor uietemet) at all, but by a race of white-skinned 
people called A mbaf. who at one time sojourned in the inland, and concerning whom 
he imparted information set out below. 

These objects were kept in certain places called Xembnm'br kon. and jealou-lv 
guarded by sorcerers called nmbatm icor. It is said that these men are now ail dead, 
but that placing < crtain leaves in the pots, they performed rites for the purpose of 
procuring the increase of pigs. 

Specimens, now in Cambridge, are figured in PL XVIII, Fig. 3. 

The pottery is of two kinds, jars and hollow cylinders. All are of rough coiled 
earthenware, averaging f-in. to 1-in. thick. The largest of the jars is 1 ft. 5 in. 
long and 7 in. wide, while the only perfect cylinder obtained is 1 ft. 3 in. long bv 
7 in wide. All. with the single exception of jar 1919. 5. 211 (PL XVIII, Fig. 3)d are 
decorated with incised lines and points or dashes applied before baking. Rough 
trai mgs of the designs can be seen in the accompanying hue-drawings (Text- 
fig-. 2-9. pp. 212. 213.) 

The jars have in all ca.-eo a pointed base from which the jar splays out at varying 
angle- jnd then continues upwards with roughly parallel sides, in some cases slightly 
widening, in others slightly contracting towards a lipless rim. The only exception 
to this description is the -ingle undecorated jar 1919.5.2P1. which is much wider 
than the others in proportion to its height, and has a distinctly lip-like rim. 


1 Tli,- mimlifs are those of the Cambridge Mu-eum Catalogue, 
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With the exception, on jar 1910. 126. 268a (Text-fig. 9). of a single small human 
figure with flexed limbs, all the designs mav be roughly classed as geometric : 
and there seems to be no generic distinction between the designs on jars and 
cylinders. There are some undoubted representations of leaves, particularly 
on jar 1916.T26.26 Sb (Text-fig. S). but the 5 -*' also appear to be geometrically 
arranged. 

The most geometrical design is seen on jar i‘i I t). 126.255 (Text-fig. 4). and con- 
sists of line^ of contiguous triangles, alternately plain and filled with dashes. 
This design also occurs on jar 1919.5.243 (Text-fig. 7), next to the design consisting 
ot three iois of concentric squares. 

1 >u cylinder 1919.5.244 (Text-fig. 6). \w have another geometric design consis- 
ting ot consecutive diamonds with sides projecting to enclose a triangle. This design T 
remarkably suggestive of the large hawk banners, fitted at the apex of the diamond 
with a frigate-bird canoe-prow-head, which are displayed during the degree-taking 
ceremonies in the Small Islands, where the novice himself also impersonates the 
hawk. The feathering in the centre may conceivably represent one of the feather 
ornaments associated with degree-taking. This is the only example of the enclosed 
space of the design being filled with dots instead of dashes. 

Cylinder 1919.5.245 (Text-fig. 5l shows a combination of the consecutive-triangle 
design with a new theme consisting of two triangles, one above the other, the base 
of the lower bisecting the base of the uppermost, which is formed of two crescents 
ending in a leaf-like projection. 

Consecutive triangles are again seen in couples and in baseless triplets in 
jar 1920.1014 (Text-fig. 2). and between the two series are throe columns of figures 
each consisting of two lots of three lines converging on a common centre. To 
th-. right of the triple triangles is a formless design of lines and dashes, 
flanked by a band consisting of horizontal lines of closely incised chevrons, 
beyond which are five large vertically placed chevrons, each hatched on its 
outer surface. 

Jar 1919.5.242 (PI. XVIII, Fig. 3) shows on the left a series of broad curve. 1 
bands, possibly representing leaves, merging into a formless mass of dashes, beyond 
which are designs that, on the analogy of other jars since procured from the same 
locality, would appear to represent leaves. Beyond a further mass of lines and 
dashes is a s.-rh-s of triangles. 

On the fragment of a jar 1916. 126.268b (Text-fig. 8) is a design dearly 
representing leaves, apparently arranged in a geometric manner. The presence of 
leaf designs on the pottery is interesting, on account of its possible connection 
either with the leaves placed in the jars for magical purposes, or with the 
numerous leaves and shrubs used in connection with the degree-taking cert-monv 
and as taboo signs. 

p 2 
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The A tuba f. 

Enquirv into the origin of the above-mentioned pottery led dire, tlv to the 
information set out below. M~hen I asked " Who made them ? " the n-p'v wm, 
" We don't know for certain, but suppose it must have been the Ambat." 

This led to a number of stories concerning a race of men called Aral -at. who are 
.'aid to have lived a long time ago in that part of Malekula. These Ami at are >aid to 
have been white, like the present white men. and when Europeans fir't arrive’ 1 on the 
island they were believed to belong to the same race, and were therefore called Amber. 
The name has stuck, and at the present day Ambat is the word for " white man." 

My informant has seen Tongans and Samoans, but affirms that the original 
Ambat were not like these, but were white men like ourselves. In fact, all through 
the stories about them, he kept on looking at me and saving. " And thev w~re all 
Ambat. just like you." 

That they are in no way connected with recent European 'ettlem is. however, 
evident from the stories themselves. 

The Stories. 

The Making of Telman Inland. — There is an island called Hambi. about half- 
way along the south coast of Malekula. Close to this is a small island called 
Tamu-ur. On a hill on the mainland opposite this is a place called Batenbrungk. 

Here lived an Ambat. His food was talai-rop. the creature that inhabit* the 
clam-shell. Every day. at sunrise and sunset, he climbed to the top of the hill 
and looked out to sea. He never looked out in the middle of the dav. but if he got 
up in the night he looked there too. On these occasions he alwavs looked out to 
>oa. He could not look any other way.” 

Once at night he saw, a long way out at sea. a huge clam-shell italai) mddenly 
shut its valves, and a great spout of light “ like a cloud ” shot up into the sky. The 
following night he looked out to see if the same thing would happen, and it did ; 
and the next night, and the next. And when he had seen the same thing for a 
number of nights, he took a stick of nelangk wood, and some string of a kind called 
ut tel wilala, and another kind of string called net el miliskar. First, he served the 
stick with netel tcilila, winding it round the whole length of the stick : then he 
served it again with netel miliskar, so that the stick was completelv covered with a 
double layer of string. 

Now this Ambat was all alone and had no friends. And he wanted somani-' to 
send about his business. So he called to him an owl (ni-ivirnbant). and spoke to it 
and 'aid. “ Take this stick.” The owl took the stick. And he said. Take this 
'tick and go out to sea and watch that big thing (the clam), and watch, and wat’ h. 
and when it opens its mouth, put this stick into it so that it cannot shut." And the 
<>wl did so. And when he put the stick into its mouth, all the sea in that place 
dried up and left only dry land. 
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But the ground was not good : it was all stones. The Ambat saw this. And 
there was with him a woman who was black, and she had big ears, and her name 
was \\ in-bumba-au. 1 And he said to her. " I want this land for myself. You take 
plenty of Rood soil and empty it all over that ground to cover up all the stones." 
This woman worked hard and took plenty of good soil from the mainland. At last 
the Ambat said. " That is enough, now you have done all this for me and I -ee that 
the place is good, I will leave my place and go there." So he left her and went 
and lived there, and this place is Tolman Island. 2 

He took coco-nuts and mbtkp and all trees that have good fruit and planted 
them on the island. Then he made a house for himself, a woman's living-house 
and a club-house. The place where he made his house is called Eim Oran. This 
place is taboo now, and no man may go there. 

And he had an Ambat woman whose name was Lindanda. And he had four 
friends, all Ambat. whom he brought with him from Batenbrungk. These four 
slept in the club-house, and he and his wife slept together in her house. And 
these six Ambat are the ancestors of the people of Tolman Island. 

Nowadays no man may go to Eim Oran. Every man who has been there has 
died. Their gongs and rotting club-house and the clam-shell and the stick are all 
still there. But no man living has seen them. The stick has grown into a tree 
and the two ropes are growing up it. 

The Ambat of Lo-or-wniit. — Another Ambat is said to have made the village 
of Lo-or-marit, far away in the bush. It is not known what work the Ambat did. 
but it is supposed that they made the pottery. It is said that these two men are 
the ancestors of all the men of Malekula. and the people of to-day put two and two 
together and think that they must between them have made the whole bland of 
Malekula. They think that if these two had not existed there would have been no 
land here and no people. 

The Forbidden Fruit. — There is another story concerning these Ambat which is 
'>> suggestive of the Biblical story of Adam and Eve as to make it impossible to 
e.xilude the possibility of Mission origin. My interpreter was a native school- 
teacher. and he affirmed that this was not the case. [ give the storv for 
what it is worth. Tile scene of the story is a place called Lenewou close to 
I.embenewen : — - 

There was a man and his wife, and they had a -oil and a daughter. The 
< hil< Iren grew up. and one day the parents went away and told the children to stop 
at home in the village. They staved there, and one dav there came to them, thev 
knew not whence, a snake (namat). in the form of a man. He was a " big feller 
master, an old man with white hair and beard, and he wore an arm-badge of the 

1 I! in = woman. H>u iilu-ntt suggests -oliK connection with the ciab in tin story of the 
oiigm of the Menggi on p. I To. 

- V- map. 
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kind called biitbtii tie tuneA with a design representing a man > face, and mi this 
aim was a pig's tusk called . iibsib malis. 

He spoke to the bov and girl, and said. " Hello, do you live here ? And 
there grew m that place a tree called na-avri. with a red edible fruit. He said. " \\ hy 
don't you eat the iruit of this tree 1 ” They replied, " Our father and mothei told 
us not to eat this fruit." He said. ” Your father and mother deceived you. dim 
fruit of this tree is verv sweet. You had better take some and eat it. 

Thev thought of his words, and climbed up the tree and picked the fruit and 
ate it. The girl climbed up first and found the fruit was sweet and gave to her 
brother, and they ate together. And as they ate. the juice of the fruit ran out nt 
the corners of their mouths and all over their bodies and made them black. 

When father and mother came home thev could not find the children. Fur 
they were afraid, because they were black, and went and hid in the budi. And tie- 
father called to them. And the boy and girl answered “ II n \ " They did not 
say it loud, but only softly. And the father and mother said. " Come here." but 
they would not. And the parents went and looked for them. When they -aw 
them they said. " Ah ! t< — t* — ts. what made you like this \ " And the children 
said. " To-day one big feller master came here and told us to eat of the fruit of that 
tree that you told us not to eat of." The parents saw that the children were black 
and weie angry and said. " All right, you stay, you and vour sister, vou stay here, 
we will go away and leave you. ' The parents went back to the village and down 
to the beach, and launched a canoe and paddled straight out to sea. The children 
knew that their parents were angry, and ran down to the beach to stop them. But 
they were too late and saw them right out at sea. The parents paddled thev 
did not sail — right out to sea. and it is not known where thev went to. 

The boy and girl were very sorry and cried for them. And thev too are the 
ancestor.' of all the people of Lenewen. 

At first parents and children were all white. Their names are unknown, but 
the father was referred to throughout the story as Ambat. The snake-man was black. 

.Yuli 1 . — The introduction of local colour, even to the extent of dressing up the 
devil to look like a native " chief," is not incompatible with the methods now. 
happily modified, of the early missionary. On the other hand, the storv. though 
interpreted by a school-teacher, wa- related in all seriousness bv an old heathen 
who knew enough of me to treat me seriously in other matters, and the insistence 
on details such as the fact that the parents paddled and did not sail a wav suggests 
something more than the plain Bible history. 

Remark* on the Ambat. 

There are several points of interest connected with these Ambat. Amb or 
arttp is a widespread word for fire." and is seen in the names of the ftr-t and third 

1 laterally translated, this mean.' badge of the holv ghost.” 
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degree- of the Menggi. I did not. however, put the direct question to my informant, 
so the derivation of Ambat from amb must be taken as hypothetical. 

Ambat and the Home in the Sky . — The Ambat do not appear to be identified 
with either of the three races mentioned on p. 208, or with the three terrestrial homes 
of the dead with which these appear to be connected. It would seem, on the other- 
hand. not at all unlikely that they are responsible for the contradictory and loosely 
held belief in an alternative home in the skv called Lenamap, a belief associated 
throughout Oceania with light-skinned immigrants. 

Louq-tn nut Run tin Set cunt > of tin Ambat . — The story of the clam-shell and 
tin- creation of an island out of the sea is a familiar companion of the immigrant- 
into Oceania, and the peculiar interest of the story here lies in the nature of th« 
companion who. under the orders of the Ambat. did all the work necessary to 
making the island habitable. This is described as a woman called Wm-bumba-au. 
who was black and had big ears. 

People with distended ear-lobes are found in Indonesia and m many parts of 
Melanesia. and have left their mark in the long-eared statues of Easter Island. 

Here the}' would appear as the servants of the Ambat. and definitely a- an 
inferior race, though whether one which the Ambat brought with them or one which 
they found already on the island there is not sufficient evidence to show. 

The Ambat and the Mniyyi . — There is no direct evidence 1 of any connection 
between the Ambat and the Menggi. but a hint may be contained in the special 
mention of the mbetep 2 tree, of which the images in the stone-using degrees are 
made, as being one of those planted by the Ambat on their new island. Mom 
significant than this, however, is the very record of such wholesale transplantation 
of useful and ceremonial trees. If trees for food and for ceremonial purposes were 
imported into Tolnian Island, why should they not have been previously impoited 
for the same reason into Malekula l And have we not here an indication a- t<> 
the ceremonial planting of trees which plays such a prominent part in the Menggi. 3 

1 But -ee Note 1. p. 2b>. 

- On philological mound-, intnl,/, may well be bread fruit, but a- 1 did not enquire into 
tin-. 1 i annot vouch for it. 

3 In regard to trees of common u-e. there i- definite evidence for the quite recent -pread 
of the coco-nut from south to north up the ea-t. coa -! of Malekula. On the we-t side of the 
island, not far north of South West Bay. there 1 - a stretch of about five or six miles of coast 
where, owing to the steepness of the ilitf. there are no toa-tal villages, but inland population u hieli 
until recently was very numerous and very wild. Here there are no coco-nuts, and it is one of 
the few spots where there i- still sandal wood. The trader with whom I stayed at South West 
Bay had a theory that it wa- on account of the ferocity of the natives that the saudal-ivood 
trader- failed to penetrate, and he al-o put down the lack of coco- nuts to the same cau-e, inter- 
course with other natives being so rare that the coco-nut tree did not penetrate. Of course, it 
is po-sible that there may be lack of -uitable soil or some other reason, but this is unlikely, as 
the coco-nut will grow almo-t anvwhere in Malekula. Lt is. at any rate, interesting that a trader 
living in the neighbourhood, with no knowledge of the w ider problem- of ethnology, -hould have 
taken it for granted that the coco-nut wa- of -ueh recent native-borne origin. 
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Before leaving the subject of the Ambat. I Would like to call attention to yet 
another matter. Whatever opinion may lte held as to my informant - account of 
the lightness of the Ambat '■* skin, there can be no doubt that he wu~ of superior 
tvpe to tlie existing inhabitant.-- oi tin- island. 

7 }n iti'J 11. a J tt '>/< I have recorded hi tile app-mdix p -ia) 

th“ customs of elongating the babies head' and of pressing the septum or t!c "ose 
between two sticks so a- to make it prominent. These practices are entirely ab'“ur. 
from East and Xorth-East Malekula. where there is no tradition i.gird.ng 
Ambat, and where the preservation of effigies m the club-house is equally auxno .v:>. 
The evidence points verv strongly to a connection oi both th*‘.sc customs, j' ai-o of 
the making of potterv. with the Ambat. Whether the head and nose deformation 
were initiated bv the indigenous population in order to emulate tin- physical 
siiperioritv of the immigrants, or whether the practice was tl part of tin* already 
formed ( ulture which they introdin ed into South West- Bay. is a question onlv to 
be decided by comparative study over a much larger field. 

It is probable that ■subsequent research will have brought to light a mi-- of 
evidence regarding these Ambat which will enable us to solve some of the problems 
concerning them. It is evident, however, in regard to their appearance in South 
West Bay, that whatever the authenticity of the story regarding the reason for 
their departure, either that they did not remain long enough, or that they were not 
in sufficient numbers to modify to any appreciable extent the physical type of the 

natives. 

Affinities with Polynesian T unlit ion. 

There is a marked resemblance in detail between these white Ambat and rim 
white race met with in Polynesian tradition. Mr. Percy Smith says 1 : " There are 
abo traditions amongst the Maoris of a race of ‘'gods’ called Pakehakeha. who are 
said always to live on the sea. and are white in complexion — hence the name Pakeiia 
they gave to the white man on first becoming acquainted with us in the eighteenth 
century. ... It is .said of the Patu-pai-arehe (one of the names given to these 
white people), from whom the Maoris learnt the art of making fishiiur-n ts. that 
they worked at night, and disappeared as the sunroj-c. . , 

The resemblance is mure than striking. The Palmha " .ihuvs Lw on t h** 
sea " ; the Ambat always looked out to «e,i -fin could not look auv other wav."’ 
The Pakeha "worked at night and disappeared as the sun rose”; the Amlnt 
” looked out at night, but never by day/’ The conception of both was such that 
both names were applied to the European whites on their arrival in the respective 
islands. 

Mr. Percy Smith continues : " But the Maori is uot the onlv branch of the race 
that retains this tradition of contact with a white race, for Hawaiian histoi v r elate, s 
that Hawaii-loa. one of their great navigators, on one of his voyages anparentlv in 

1 Hmniiki. 4th ed.. pp. 143 and 144. 
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Indonesia, brought back to hi.- home two white men. poe keokeo lane, who were 
married to his people. According to Fornander's genealogv, this man appears to 
have flouri-hed about a o. don. or whilst some of the Polvnesians were probablv 
on the move, either eastwards through Indonesia or southwards towards Fiji." 

Since the New Hebrides lie on the direct track known to have been followed bv 
the Polynesians on their way to Fiji, the resemblance between the Melanesian and 
Polynesian accounts of this white race is at least suggestive. 

He continues : “ The Mangaian people, according to Dr. Wvatt Gill, call the 
le i'. or light-coloured people, Te aiiav keu a Tangaroa (the light-coloured offspring 
of Tangaroa).’’ I have no mention here of anv connection of the Ambat with this 
god or culture-hero, but he is well known in the Small Islands under the name of 
Tahar. and in the Banks Islands as Tagaro. 

< 'oxci.rsiox. 

This brings me to an end of the account obtained during my very brief visit 
to South "West Bay. It was on account of the extraordinary suggestiveness of this 
material that I recommended Air. Deacon to go to this particular part of Malekula. 
and it was there, to the grief of all who knew him. that he lost his life. Mr. Deacon 
was a field-worker of the very highest order, whose loss is not to be put into words. 

It is probable that, apart from the correction of inevitable mistakes, many of 
thi* conclusions come to above will have to be modified as a result of his work, and 
it is certain that the intensive nature of his study will add enormously to our under- 
- landing of the many problems involved. 

Xote. — Since the writing of rids account. Dr. Hadden has given to the 
Anthropological Institute a preliminary report of Mr. Deacon’s work. This so far 
eclipses even the high hopes formed of it that it will probably go down to historv 
a- one of the corner-stones of ethnological research. 

Arpr.xmx. 

Birth and Xo-e Deformation. 

Xu mane- are beaten at lurth. 

i >ne of the women w ho attend the moth, r ait- tie- uinbilie.il . or.l The . liild is then w a-hed, 
and -ubseguentl v -v uir_i from -hie to -ide o\. r a tire, after whii ii it i- niven back to the mother. 
While it i- being w a-hed tiie child is n.< trail without formalitv b\ all the men pre.-ent. who 
di-eu-' the name until one i- approved le, all. After it ha- boon wa.-hed. but liefore it is swung 
over the tire, the mother's brother, if tlv r. — or. la. king him. the child - f it her — takes two -mall 
-lick-, about 4 incite- lone, of any wood available, and in-ert- .me ot ; hem into each of the 
. laid' - nostril-. With the-r he pre— es a-rain-t the -eptiim of the n >-e. in order to make it 
” -traitihr " instead of thud 

When, after about three day-, 'he . h 1 1 - 1’ - .unbiliral .or.l drop- ..rt, tie- mother breaks off 
a red - roton leaf I im-ut ItnJnO an l do ’ tie plate with the |iii. e w hi. 'u exudes from the stalk, 
'-he place- the withered cord in a j ! * .5 :’d - -.m mm \» hli ii -lie m-eit- into the thatch of 
her lion-e. where jr 1 Dm... ot. u-t. | .. n* ..-.-oke .u-1 i.-iiuns till the h.m-e rot-. 
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( )n the twentieth dav after l.irth. the child'- f-tth-r give- me Heine to the mother. He 
squeezes the juice of -ngur-cane and of a leaf called *«W.,V into the water ot young « oeo-nut. 
which the mother drink 45 to make hrr -tron-_r. 

Up to this time -die has remained in the home except when nece—ury. fearing to ■ at. h • >>ld. 
Xow the mother - brother and mother's father come, aid the child'- father give- a pm to each. 
When they have cone a«.t\ the father, and the mother carrying the child, take a bow and arrow 
(/.>■■(//• and hit'U'ibwd) and place them one in each of the road- approaching the ullage, and 
cover them with white a-he-. This i- a -rail to all comer- that a boy ha- be. n born and paid 

for. In the ea-e of a girl. a ba-ket . il-,„b / 1 i- pl.v ed in the path, .d-u . oven-d v ith 

whit* a "he-*. 

VI) DfioRMAI’ION. 


At Mime period durum infant y. my note- do not mv when, the child'- head i- . ontir.ed within 
a nairow rap in order to lengthen it. 

I'our fnnt- of the ,in-in molui are placed in the lire till tin -hell drop- oif and the k. rue! i- 
burnt bl.uk. Then they are taken out of the tire and cooled for about a couple ..} hour-, after 
whe h they are rolled in the hand -o that they break. The hand i- then s< raped with a -hell 
called tn-inliimj. -o that the b! ick jui. eof the fruit coll-ct- in the hollow of th< -hell. The mother 
-it- on the around with leu- stretched out in trout of her and one foot re-ting on the other, and 
the babv is laid on Imr lap with it- legs toward.- her. She dip- her right forefinger m the j ui< •• 
w hi. li i- in the -hell, and puts the -hell down by her -ide. Lifting up the child's head with her 
left hand, -he -meal- the pm e ail over it. -o that it 1 - .pate black. She then bind- it with tin 
white tibrou- part of the midrib of a banana leaf, and -ecure- this with -trine: called nnbn-ir. Tin- 
is then * overed with a ]»laited . ap called no-on t-Utojj 1 1 PI XIX. Fig. 5). This i- done turn * i d < i 1\ 
till t he . laid beam- to no out of rlie hou-c. and then once a day until it begin- to talk and w.dk. 
Tin n it is taken oft. 

When the child i- tire or -ix year- old the father call- the mother's brother and the mother- 
father of the child, and pay- a pig to each for the wooden bracer it'leinir j which i- made by the 
mother"- father, who pl.u e- it on the child s left wn-t. 

Thi- appear- to be the child's fir-t -tep in ceremonial life, as my informant proceeded straight 
a wav with the account of the child's taking tile decree of Ambkon. {Su p. 153. i 


InitiatioS. 

Gbh. 

Knock' I"! not T"t!i 1 X 1 'Mnim ). — If an unmarried man want- to marry a girl. he -ends a 
me--, age by one of hi- friend- to the girl's father. If the father con-ent-. and -ay- that he would 
like to be friends and let his -irl marry the man. he -ends back word to the followin'.' effect : 
•• Ail right . you tell that young man to work and get the pig- to buy the girl. Meanwhile. I will 
keep the girl for a little time in order to have her teeth knocked out." 

A dav i- fixed for knocking out the girl'- teeth, and the girl's mother - brother is «t-nt for. 
On the day before the operation, all the peoph* a— emble and go to a special lodge in the bush, 
calk'd m-wrnml. There a ceremony tailed bnt-lf i- enaited. which con-i-t- in the mother'- 
brother presenting a bio pig to the girl. who hands it on to her father. 2 

Then the girl and all the women who are attending her go and bathe ( ro hubahnbs in the sea 
or river. 

When they return, yams brought by the visitors are distributed. The majority of the vi.-itors 
depart, but some of the women remain to dance all night, while the men -it down and sing. 

1 .-t< Speiscr. A’< at n H' bride n. pi. 4S. tig. ti : al-o .Martin .John-nn. ('annibnl Land. 
pi. facing p. 142 and text p. 141. 

2 It i- said that nntunn t hutd * . ** nntunn being the niothei .- biothei, and ” bnftli " o 
certain kind of exchange pie- ent common throughout Malekula. 
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This dance is called nihoholtn. The sairl does not dance, but is taken into the lodge. A special 
pudding is non' made, a yam called r ipn-<Onu is ground into a nor>»ui leaf, a coco-nut is -craped, 
and the flower of a bu-h called nt-il is torn into small pieces and mixed with the i oeo-nut 
scrapings. The-e are now squeezed over the yam. which is then wrapped up and put into the 
fire. The purpose of this pudding is to eau-e the girl's teeth to come out easily. The girl *. at- 
it in the evening before going to sleep, and the dance is continued all night round the house. 
At daybreak yams are distributed quickly an,. mg the dancers. 

The operation is called niinn baldvtint A It is performed b\ anvone. man or woman, who 
has a reputation for doing it well. A short -tit k is placed la a izoutallv in the girls mouth. The 
mothers brothers wife sits behind the _ j r! clasping her to her chest. The operator knocks 
out the two middle upper incisors \nilutin by placing against them a piece of wood U'iiimm 
<rt nii]; i and hitting thi~ with a small stone i nimt-utui. Owing to the magic of the pudding, the 
teeth are -u loose that they come out after two or three knocks. The patient warms her lingers 
over a lire and puts them into the holes to stop the blood, which, again owing to the pudding, 
is not excessive 

The father then gives four live pigs to the edri"- mother’s brother in return for the pig given 
by him to the girl on the previous day. This ;<• called "n >tirs tp luran mttuan." and latge 
tii'kers are expected. 

A fifth pig is given to another of the matin r'' brothers, the elder getting the four pigs and 
the youngi r the fifth. This last i' given outright c/-. x irt). and no return is expected.- 1 

The girl remains in the house for four or five days. On the morning of the day when 'In- 
comes out . feu't is made for the girl and her relatives. Small boys go thiough the bii'li 
shooting at trees with t lit i r ln.no .md arrow-, and lit fie -girls take wild cane- and throw them at 
the trtes after the boys have shot at them In the evening 1 the girl i- washed and her body 
anointed with c oeo-nut ml and -he i- p.iintt i and made " flash.” Pudding- have been made 
in the morning, anil the.-e are mm <-aten b\ those present. 

I bill s. 

Incision i nu-hui-liii'ni u ). — Candidates are called Xi-ntnut n -htb-hnU. and several may be 
put through tilt- rite together. 

Proceeding' open as for the k no, king out of a girl's teeth. The bov's mother's brother is 
sent for and a day is appointed for the operation. The day before the operation a fence I mjgor- 
nggor) is constructed round the front of the club-house and the gongs are beaten in tilt- rhythm 
called ” miri’ui o "of." That night bamboos \nu-ai rnhnh1O11.1l ) are erected between the women’s 
houses and the dancing-ground, ami the men -ing all night, standing by these bamboos and 
beating then, i - hiir.hr i. 

Ne xt morning the patient- are taken to the -ea or river, and are operated on. apparently by 
any mail with sufficient skill, a -mall bunt being inserted under the foreskin, and the operator 
cutting down on to this with a bamboo knife. 

As soon a- a boy has been inn-ed he gets up and -tamp' on a yam which has been placed 
ready by hi- ~uie. breaking it to pieces. -I -anal V to find out the meaning of thi-.; The 
wound i- wa'htd n-peati dlv until it stop- Heeding', and then tie, l up in a i.oi.m •> leaf, which is 
the leaf ordinarily worn 1 cue ith the peni' -wrapper. 

All now rt turn to the village, and th* mother's brotht rgiu- j pig to the father niot handing 
it first to the pat h nr . .t- in the ea-e of a gw! c Tt.i' i- c .. 1 ',, I h.n, ?. . and the father replii - by pre- 
senting four pig- to the ekh r and a fifth pi_ to tin- , -ung. ,,f the boy’s mother’s brother-. This 
correspond' to the if-remonv < illt-d /, j, , ■ - w i m ti e . i-i of a girl. Here, however, it is 
called iwii'jr i-pi.irc and it lead- to a -lr un.tt.it -che. The boy holds the spear in one hand. 

1 Til’- wool i- ,dso u-ed foi a no— —to k. 

- Though I have no note on the -ubji t. ‘he ojii.itor is also prcsiimablv paid for liis 
service-. 

Tin- m.iv ir.t an the evening belong 
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wlnle his father gives him the four pig-. which he liana s over to the elder mother's broti t r. Then 
the father hands the boy the nfth pm- To receive tlu~. a mother - brother has been < !io~en who 
i' tierce and a great tighter and a " :> rrible in at.' This man stalks in tiercely towards the bey . 
takes the pig from him and hand' it over to a friend to tie it up. Thin la seizes the ben'' 
spear and digs it into the ground so that it bends and break'. Th< n he turn- to all assembled 
and addresses them furiously : " \ ou -c-e how I take this speai. and bn ak r. Tbi' -hows you 
my power, that I break this spear ami you dare not touch me. Ju-t so. if on -t nth this buv 
dies through your fault, will l come back and kill that man who let him die. ' And he 'tamp' 
about, and goes through th> motions of killing a man. Then he breaks the h d\> ' of the 'p< ar 
again, throws them on the ground, and stalks otf the clancing-ground Ice k to hi- fnend-. 

The jiitients now lie clean m tla club-house and have their wound dies-i d. la a\. - calk a 
/. inn-'iy . if are rubbed in the hand' and wrapped in n-i-tni leaf and pla- < d m the tire. Thee 
are taken out. the n't-arl is thrown a way. and the juice of the „,.J '.jurt/t a on to the 

wound. This i' continued for 'ome nays, and i' 'aid to betli. onh na-di meti'td. During this 
time the boys are supposed to mi tin : n the > lu'-hou-i but in i> di: ' tie ■■ i. iv _u our. so 1, uj. 
a- they are not seen by women. 

In about ten days, when the wound' are healed, a day is appointed for the l.o\~ to issue 
fi .m their seclusion. Before they come out a pudding i' made and put in the lire. In the 
morning they go to bathe in the sea or rivet. Dry coco-nuts are ground up and they are rubbed 
o'er with the oil. Then tie \ are made very " flash." Fowls' feathers are put in the front part 
ot their Ii nr. and they weir a special pendant made of matted cueo-nut-fibre. painted with 
-inerted ti tangles, hanging down over their penis-sheath. 1 Those who have been incised, 
e-romp,. rued by all the other boys of the village, roam the hush, 'hooting at trees with their 
i'ows and arrows. When they return to the village they all shoot at a banana placed in the 
dancing-ground. Gong' are beaten [nuami-o ,n). and they all gm back into the dub-hou-e 
and eat the pudding' prepared for them in the morning. 

S,A. . 

It will be seen that proceedings are almost identical in the initiation rite' of both bov 
and g'irl. 

Each seems to be regarded as a preliminary to marriage i** below ). 

In each, the candidate' bathe before and after the rite, and in the ease of boys the operation 
is performed by the -ide of the sea or river (in Atehin this is not s 0 . but there is a subsequent 
scene on the shore;. 

The boys use the club-house, while the -girls use fl specially constructed house in the 
bLi'ii. 

In each there is the same formal exchange of pigs, the mother's brother presenting one to 
the father t hotel- ). and the father replying with four pigs given to the elder mother's brother and 
a fifth to tla younger. 

A further similarity lies in the shooting expeditions after -(.elusion both of hoy- and girls. 
In the c.^e of boys, these are led by the incised themselves, followed by those not yet inci.-ed. 
In the case of girl-, they are led apparently by the unm- ised boys, followed hysmall girls 
imitating' the m with canes. though the account does not -av whether the gnrl who is the subject 
of the i ■ r- mony g'oe- with them or remains in the house. 

MaRriagl. 

My informant appears to regard inn-ion as an immediate preliminary to marriage, for he 
say- ; — 

- Aft.-r inci-ion " a day i- appointed, and the bridegroom takes three pigs and goes to the 
girl's Village. With him go hi- friend- in great number'. The relatives of the girl have also 

* y T iecime ns of the-.- mac be wen in the C.imbn-tge Mu -cum ot Aulueology and Ethnology. 
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assemble 1 in force. bringin_ which art* piled in .• Lre.it heap by the- -ide ut the girl - 

basket. 

The t \\-tj parties face *\u h other from either -ide of the da ncing- ground. 

First, the girl’- father -ends a pi_ \mmbnif* fitiititn) 1 aero— to the bridegroom. Then 
the bridegroom's people, having brought with them hi rue number- of arrows, cross the dancing- 
ground and nresent one to each of the bride’- people, and return to their own side. They 
advance .turn and present the three pig- to the giii’- p» opk. one for her basket, oik for hti 
turbo-shell hri.elet. and lastly, one for tin gu”h 

The Liri'- people then fa-ten all the .nr- a - t«. a -t «ke mf a in wood) and return them to 
the bridegroom’- people, and pre-eir a pig ’ for the -take.' Th* girls father now send- over a 
fi>abtr> ,> ie if. which is the leaf o it of win- K th ri 1? planed i peni.-->heatli l- made. to the bride- 
groom. who hoi is It lii hi- left hand and touche- it Imhrlv with Ids right. After tin-, the girl 
takes the leaf and holds it over her head. 

The bridegroom, holding in hi- 1» ft hand In- now and a <jiu\ tr i /neucf/nD decorated with 
fowls* feather-, md with ins i lub i nmmbi • • i,, i / -lung over in- -houlder. advance.- towards the 
girl and touches her on the -houlder with r’n> bow and ijuiwr. Then he turn- back toward.- 
hi- owl necri * jud r.u-e-. the club on hi- right shoulder. Hi- people .uivance. take hold of 
the girl, and lead her away, her friend.- wee pm.. <Uh«-r- take bar ha-ket and all the yam- that 
have been placed by it, and all return h«*m> v th the bj »d<\ 

J Thi- appear- to be the orne word that u-e.i tor the girls initiation ceremony. 
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By K. Tor. day. 

Thi: Western Bantu have always been reluctant to conri.de their beliefs to strangei*. 
Writing in the middle of the eighteenth century. Proyart stated, quite correctly. I 
believe, the reason for this reticence : " Cts peoples, poor ,ie pus txpoar It nr religion 
an me oris, sont tres reserve s a en purler nor Eoropeens.' 1 * Even if we are successful 
in overcoming their fear of ridicule, w are 'till in danger of making mistakes bv 
reading our own ideas into their minds. They may attach to a word quite a different 
interpretation to ours. as. for example, in the < a-e of God. To i;> it conveys tile 
notion of a personal agent, an object of religious worship, conscious, and with 
powers superior to man. believed to direct and control the course of nature and 
human life. and. consequently, to be propitiated and conciliated.- All early travellers 
have honestly striven to find out if the newly discovered savages believed in a supreme, 
personal God : but while they were asking questions about the Creator, they received 
answers about creation. The idea ot a personal Creator being alien to the Bakongo's 
conception of the Universe, they accepted easily enough a foreign word, but never 
followed their teachers in raising the first cause to the dignity of a supreme divinity. 
The foreign word spread with the white man s occupation of the continent, even 
preceding it by the indirect expansion of his influence. Where the contact with 
Christ ianitv was constant and close, the black man s co-inic philosophy changed 
graduallv into a religion of which Xzatubt Mpn>«\o became the high-god. But the 
word travelled faster than its European conception, and when we meet with it in the 
far interior we must resist the temptation to give it the same value as it has in places 
where missionaries have laboured for centuries. 

The nature of the Supreme Being attributed to the western Bantu is clear! v 
statecl bv the greatest authority on this subject, the learned .Je-uit Van Wing, 
especially in a paper contributed to lln-io n In * tin - Stnints L’> la/n '. 3 X: rt»J>i 
Mpnngo. creator and propagator A all thing', n e'-ernully per-onal : lie is invoked 
in case of private and public < alamities. though no ~>t prayer.' am addressed to him. 
and he has no special prie-thood. Oath' a:e taken in his name, and it is he who 
decides the span of man's lib and tin- far*- of the surviving soul after death. On 
the last point the author has subsequently altered Im views, and expresses the 
opinion, that it is not God. but the ancestor'. who is wan; nunidi in the life beyond . 4 

1 Histoirc dr Loango. Ac.. 1770. n. Is7. 

- Sir J. G. l’razer, " The Golden Bough. " in > Ait vei. i. p. ggg. 

: ” L’ Litre Supreme ties Bakougo, " in !!• !>• - d- • ' H'l-timf '. l'.Gn. p, , 

1 Etudes Bakongo, p. 171. 
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Father Van Wing's credentials are : Diligent research extending over a score of 
vears among the Bakongo. a charming and sympathetic personality, a perfect know- 
ledge of the language and. what counts perhaps for even more, an unparalleled 
acquaintance with their spoken literature. The tact that he is an ideal field-worker 
must not blind us to the possibility that the heathen Bampungu among whom he 
carried on his researches mav have been affected by foreign influences. Even if 
thev themselves were never Christians. 1 their close neighbours were so in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, nominally, at any rate, when the State religion in Kongo 
was Roman Catholic : and though their Christianity was probably never very deep, 
and has since fallen completely into oblivion, there certainly remains something at 
the back of their minds of the new faith which came to their country centuries ago. 
It is a universal practice among them to add a swagger name to their official one, 
and this is generally the Portuguese form of some saint, such as Domanuele. Dompetelo. 
Ndona Zabela. 2 They speak of such a name as smita ilkuno (my saint), though they 
have not the faintest notion of the nature of a saint, and give them interpretations 
based on some real or fancied resemblance to a Kidkongo word. Surely, if they 
remember the names of the patron saints given to their ancestors, or to the neighbours 
from whom they have borrowed the custom, when they were baptized in batches 
of hundreds by the early Capueins. it is at least probable that they should also retain 
the name and something of the attributes of the Deity in whose name thev were 
bestowed : this was Xzambi Mpuvgu. 

The derivation of the name Xzambi Mpunyu has been the subject of much 
speculation. Father Van Wing, who sticks to facts and disdains guesses, state.- 
that he does not know it. and we may take this to prove conclusively that the 
Bampangu have formed no idea on the subject. Bentley also states that the root of 
Xzainbi cannot be found in Kisikongo. 3 It sounds, none the less, like a Bantu word, 
and occurs frequently in that language with various meanings. Both C'avazzi 4 * and 
Proyart 3 mention a skin disease so called : the earlier writer savs that it is the title 
of the doctor curing the disease, while the latter .-ays the illness bears the name 
because it infects people who have committed perjury in the name of X zombi. A 
painful eruption of the skin is to this day called aimnbi. and it is generally believed 
that those who break the laws of the ancestors will be afflicted with it. 6 Bentley, in 
his Dictionary, gives nzambi as a respectful answer to a call : the word is also used. 

1 Father- Jerome de Monte.sarchio and de Volterra p.,— ed through the country on their «.,v 
to the Kwango, but made no prolonged stay. 

- K. P. J. Van Wing. Etudes Bakongo. p. 110. 

3 Rev. W. H. Bentley. Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo Lnngimg.. p. 90 . 

* C’avazzi. P. Gio., Antonio da Monteeueeolo. I doe tea dt mnzitme trr regni Congo. etc. French 
translation by Lorbat. under the title Relation historiqne de I'Ethiopie < )rc\denta]e , Pari.- 173-' 
vol. i, p. 236. 

* Ilis'om. dr Loango. etc., p. 188. 

* Van Wing, De Ge he tine S> Lie ran '/ Kimpatt. p. 17. 
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with the prefix IS a (lord) as the title of one of the inferior priests acting at initiation. 1 
Mpungu is a very common word. Bentley says it stands for nucpungu (the highest). 
It is also the name of a charm found in every village to protect it against disputes, 
witches, and evil spirits. 2 and there are also certain images 3 * * called Mpungu Xtete. 
Mpungu Basa. Mpungn Sekula. which chiefs have to bring to the Bongo initiation 
ceremony. 

The name Xzainbi is found, with trifling modifications, over a great part 
of Bantu Africa — from the Bakongo in the West to the Barotse in the east, 1 from 
the Bangala on the northern bend of the Biver Congo 3 to the Ova-Herero in the south. 6 
It is easy to trace its advent among the Bangala and Herero. Early travellers 
among the Bangala (West march" and Coquilhat 3 * ) report that the Creator, or his 
vague equivalent, was called Ibanza or Libunza : Father Cambier 9 * II gives his name 
as Djakomba. Mr. Bentley manages to turn both of these into Xzainbi. by dropping 
inconvenient letters and syllables and arranging the remainder to suit his purpose. 1 " 
The real state of affairs is made perfectly clear by his colleague, Mr. Weeks. In a 
communication written in 1899. u he not only states that Libanza was the Creator, 
but also that the natives believed in a destructive principle, the giver of sickness, 
and the source of all evil — and his name was Xjumbe ! What happened probably is 
that when one of his Christian boys from the Lower Congo fell ill or died, his fellows 
naturally attributed this misfortune to God. and at first sight Xzainbi appeared to 
the unsophisticated natives as the spirit of disease and destruction. During the 
following years the labours of the missionaries bore fruit, and Mr. Weeks could write 
in 1911 that Xgambe. the god of the Bangala. " is regarded and spoken of by them 
as the principal creator of the world, and the maker of all things." 12 This does great 
credit to Mr. Weeks the missionary, but detracts somewhat from his merits as a field 
anthropologist. Such a confusion between Clod and the Devil does not stand isolated. 
Proyart records in the middle of the eighteenth century the existence in Loango of 
Xzainbi inbi (Xzainbi the bad), who. he says, was nothing less than Satan himself. 13 

1 Van Wine. Di_ tnb.ime Szklt i m KunpU'i, p. Is. 

- Id.. Etiub > Bttkomjn. p. 1S5. 

J Id., " Xzo Longo." m Congo. 1920. vul. n. p. SSI i. 

I Alfred Bertrand. Tin Kingdom if tin Baiotn. p. 227. 

Rev. John H. Week-. Aiming Congo 1 unndntT. p. 217. 

8 J. Irle. Die Hnero. p. 72. Kolbe’s lb run Didmii'iiy. Meinhof. in Allgi «»• me HV--. 
Zcitochi.. 1899. p. 394. says " Xjmnbe Knnnujn " mean- " fate." Mmtti and Dale (Mil. u. p. 204 
et s*q.) five, among other interpretation-., the same meaning to ‘ /.■ zu." 

7 Bull. Soc. Gluijr. Contmi revtb . Pari.-, vol. via. pp. 432-3. 

! Congo Btlqe, vol. vi. p. 3346. 

9 Mission Chini ( mujo. 1891. pp. 412-13. 

1,1 P tom i rt n g on tin l nttgo. vol. i. p. 24 S. 

II Mi><inn(try bbrabl . London. 1S 1 JSL n. 

l - Among i'ongn ( ‘ unnibal p. :247. 

15 IL^tout d> Lot i ft go, tie., p. 1SS. 
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Among the Ova-Herero we can observe a somewhat -imilar development as 
among the Bangala. The first Rhenish missionaries came into contact with them 
about 184-1. Believing that " Mnl'-irn.' their word for "ancestor, stood for a 
supreme deitv. thev adopted it. and used it in their teachings and translations for 
•• God." It is only about a quarter of a century later’* tln.r they mention XJjumbe 
for the first time, and then it is used jointly with the word Kurnnya. The new word 
is linked to an ancient one. just as the foreign and native conceptions of creation and 
divine power begin to merge into each other. All over Central Africa we tind the 
same process going on : Xzarabi is taking the place of ancestors and creative principles 
such as Xjidi Mnknla (through the positive efforts of the American Presbyterian 
missionaries). 2 Malolwc. Kapezya, Kahuiya. Mbnmba. and others. 

The origin of the word A r zambi can be connected with the known lustory of Kongo. 
When Diego Clio discovered the River Congo in 1482 he had on board some native 
interpreters from the Guinea Coast, where several tribes use the words Oyambe, 
Or /i/tt". Xyiin't. etc., for the Supreme Being. On his arrival. Cao was given to 
understand that there existed somewhere inland a great king, the Xtotila of 
Kongo. To establish relations with him. Cao sent some of his Guinea men 
with suitable presents on an embassy to this potentate while he set sail for 
the south. He came back sooner than expected, and found that his men 
had not yet returned from their mission. Naturally anxious to proclaim 
his great discoveries to the world, he would not delay his departure for 
Portugal, and left his interpreters behind him, marooned in Banza Kongo (San 
Salvador) till his return in 1485. These men had been treated at first with dis- 
tinction. but when the Xtotila heard that Cao had forcibly taken hostages with him. 
they were no longer admitted to the king’s presence and had to shift for themselves. 3 
They now naturally learned the language, and were subsequently the means of 
communication between the natives and the Portuguese who. as C'avazzi points out 
with indignation, never took the pains of acquiring the use of Kisikongo and were 
•■ntirely dependent on their interpreters. 1 The first missionaries. Dominicans. Fran- 
fisans. etc., and those who followed them up to the time of the second mission of the 
Jesuits (1G23-69), were equally ignorant, and taught and preached by means of 
interpreters. If it can be shown, as I hope to show, that the Bakongo had at this 
early period neither the notion of a Supreme God. noi a word to express this notion, 
then we are justified in assuming that these interpreter.- used a word of their own 
language to convey the message of the missionaries, and that A ’zambi is a corruption 
of Oyambe or of the Akan name for the Supreme Being Xyawc. The acceptance of 

1 In 1870 Irk-, op. cit., p. 72). 

- \Y. M. Morrison, B"laba-Lulaa Language. p. I OS. 

3 BuitJJ, Thr .Strange Adccntaic* of Andrew. edited i.y K.iven-tem i Hakim t Society), noli . 
p. 10.7 it .St q. 

1 Cavaz/i. op. at., vol. in, pp. 177 and 170. Y..u Wme. I’tml... B/ihmyo, pp. 37 and 4S. The 
Je-uit- Ye z and Canlozn, 1023. wcr< the nr-t to apply them-ehe- to the -tiulv oi the language. 
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the word did not imply, for a long time, at anv rate, the acceptance of the idea 
for which it stood. Xzatnbi never meant to the natives the same thing as it 
means to Europeans, and to this day such an interpretation is limited to those who 
were brought up from childhood in the Christian faith. This confusion of ideas is 
the greatest difficulty of the missionaries. Mr. Bentley states 1 that the Bakongo's 
idea of Xzainbi is confused and vague, and adds that their belief is purely nominal. 
Father Van Wing 2 is not less explicit : " even the idea of Xzambi, the Supreme 
Being, has scarcely become Christianized, though the missionaries have adopted this 
word to preach the Christian faith." Xzambi is not the only word which was im- 
ported and generally used by the missionaries for the new divinity, and subsequently 
substituted by the natives for the name of the creative principles according to their 
own ideas. It is. I believe, not generally known that in some parts, perhaps in those 
where interpreters trained in Portugal were employed, the names of Jesus and Deus 
were adopted. To this day Deisos is sometimes heard among the Bavili . 3 But 
even these were soon given a new meaning. Father Cavazzi. whose book, unfor- 
tunately never translated into English, is a storehouse of information, mentions the 
use of these names, and relates 1 that the most obstinate, unconvertible pagans were a 
tribe which used the name Desu for the Creator, to whom they attributed improper 
(probably reproductive) rites (pratiques). For the Western Bantu. Xzambi, Dezu. 
Deus were not the names of the God whose Gospel the missionaries preached, but just 
new appellations for the nature forces called Bunzi 5 (or Lanugo) and Mbumba in 
Mayombe, and Kaluwja and Mbumba in Kongo. Angola, and many other parts of 
Africa. The transition stage in the form of XzamLi-Bnnzi ,! or Xdjninbe-Karunga 7 and 
Kant nga-Xd ja mbi i» met with. Among the Bakongo both Kulunga amd Mbumba 
survive in the initiation ceremonies, and in the traditional songs we meet with invoca- 
tions to sovereign Mbumba " besides curses and oaths in his name. Heathen 
Bakongo, when they throw an offering of food on the ground, still appeal to “ Mbumba 
of the earth ." 3 Katanga means “ the sea." The warlike Bapinji in the Ivwilu region 
still give his name when asked about the Creator, while the more commerciallv minded 
Bapende. their kinsmen and neighbours, who have been in contact with the coast, 
use Monzam. a corrupt form of Xzainbi. I have met with it as far inland as among 

1 Dictionary, ttc., p. !V>. 

- Etudes Bakongo. p. 113. 

3 E. E. Dennett, .Art n Years Ani'mj th, Fjoit. p. 47. 

* Op. cit., vol. i. pp. 242 and 243. 

5 E. P. Leo Bittreni'eux. Maijombsch liiotieoh. vol. ii. p. 340. tin.-: piobably a word 

whic h h.ia survived from the pie-Rongo period m (Mayombe. and may be identical with the Upper 
Congo Iban za who •• lived under the set." (Bentley. /’ • rag. vol i. p 23o i 

6 Ibid., vol. i. p. s3. 

7 Irle. up. eit.. p. 72. 

s Van Wing. Ehnb < Ihibnt'i". p. s:i / ixjo. \-,,l ii. p. 240 . 1021. vol. i. p. 33. Bentley, 
D : < tbmnuj. rtr.. p. .302 
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the Badjokwe of the Congo-Zambesi watershed 1 and among the Baluba-Hemba on 
the Lualaba. 2 Mbamba. all over Bantu Africa, means " clay." and implies shaping, 
as the moulding of pots. In many parts it has not vet been ousted by a foreign word. 3 
and is accepted bv missionaries as meaning the first cause. Mbamba also means 
mvstery." and is associated with fruitfulness, while Burnt is the giver of rain, 
fertility and all good things : his symbol, according to Dennett. 4 is the south wind, 
the bringer of rain. In Christianized Loango, Bunzi is still prayed to for rain, 
and skins of leopards are offered to him when rain is wanted. 5 In the mind of primi- 
tive man that which favours the production of the necessities of life becomes the 
first cause of it. Father Bittremieux. a great authority on Mavombe. where he has 
resided for many years, states that it is the archaic form of X zombi. 6 If the Bavombe 
consider the south wind linked with Bunzi. this does not mean that tliev identify one 
with the other. This may appear self-evident, and yet Father Bittremieux falls 
into a similar error by identifying the rainbow with Mbutnba. Wherever the Kongo 
language or its derivatives are spoken the rainbow is called " Kongolo " (the arc) 7 : 
I have heard " Kongolo me me " (the water arc) and " Kongolo Mbamba " (the arc ot 
Mburnba) ; in Mayombe " Xtsama, nkiama " are generally used. 8 Father Bittre- 
mieux says that Mburnba. more commonly called Mbutnba Luangu. is the Kiyombe 
name for the rainbow. 9 It is noteworthy that Craven in his Kongo Dictionary 
gives Muluango as meaning " rainbow,” and does not couple it with Mburnba. 
The relation of Muluango to Kalanga will be dealt with at the end of this paper 
In fact, the rainbow stands in the same relationship to Mbamba as the south wind 
stands to Bunzi ; or, to take a similar case in English, as the skv stands to the 
theological Heaven. The Batetela call both the creative principle and the sun 
by the same name, but simply laughed at me when I suggested that the sun 
might be the active principle of creation. The sea. the south wind, earth, and 
the sun are examples of symbols, so common in Bantu speech and Bantu 
art, which constantly baffle the field-worker. He is a bold man indeed who presumes 
to be able to distinguish between hard facts and figures of speech when dealing with 

1 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Sot- < Ethmyraphiepu s J, , Population's desBummdu Kami 
ft tin Kwango Oriental, p. 293. 

- Colie. Lr$ Baluha , p. 496. 

3 R. P. Gilliard, Congo. 1922, vol. i. p. 46. Mcr. Leroy, in hi- La H, ligiou Pnmittfs, al-o 
mentions the use of ” Mburnba " for the .Supreme Bein.ir. 

4 Bentley, Dictionary , etc., p. 344. R. E. Dennett, At th Bad: of the Bind: Man* Mind. 
pp. 115, 116, and 137. 

a Dennett, Black Man's Mind. pp. 67 and 144. 

5 Op. cit., p. 545. 

' Bentley, Dictionary, etc. C’anneeatti. Band a Dictionary. Torday and Joyce, Journ. 

Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vols. sssv. p. 422 ; xxxvi. pp. 56 and 295. 

8 Bittremieux, D, Geheime Sekte der Bakhimba's. p. 121. Dennett, Black Man's Mind 
P- 142 ; Folic Lore , p. 6. 

* Bittremieux. Mayombsch Idioticon, p. 387. 
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the African. The effect may be substituted for the cause, and one cause mar be 
replaced bv another if they produce the same effect. Livingstone gives a fine example 
of this. The great explorer asked a Mochuana what he meant by " holiness." 

\\ hen copious showers have descended during the night, and all the earth, the 
leaves and cattle are washed clean, and the sun rising shows a drop of dew on every 
blade of grass, and the air breathes fresh — that is holiness.” 1 One is naturally tempted 
to think that Livingstone has put his own thoughts into the native's raoitth. Xobody 
who has conversed intimately with Africans will share this view. The Bantu is not 
a theologian but a man of strong emotions, and. to define " holiness." he gives an 
account of his feelings in its presence, or. more eorreetlv. of an occasion when he was 
moved in a similar way. This figure of speech is very effective and very much to the 
point. Bain, sleek cattle, luscious grass may not affect us as they do a Mochuana : 
but are there no natural phenomena, as for example the sight of the rising sun suddenly 
inundating an alpine range with its rosy glow, which make us feel the emotions of a 
pious Moslem kissing the Kaaba. a devout Catholic entering the presence of the Pope, 
or a Bantu standing in front of his ancestor's shrine l 

It is in vain that we search the earliest accounts of the Bakongo and kindred 
peoples for the word and idea of X zombi. The first book on Kongo is by Duarte 
Lopez. His experiences must have been wide, as he stayed nine years in the country 
(1578-87). and enjoyed the confidence of the Xtotila to such an extent that he was 
finally sent by him on an embassy to the Pope. This extremely serious investigator 
has suffered somehow at the hands of his editor. Pigafetta, who. wishing to enlarge 
the scope of his book, added a lot of doubtful matter concerning parts of Africa which 
Lopez had never visited. This must not prejudice us against Lopez, whose informa- 
tion concerning Kongo is reliable on the whole, and has been, for the most part, 
corroborated by successive travellers. He describes honestly what he saw or heard, 
but being ignorant of the language he frequently errs in his interpretations. He gives 
detailed accounts of the people's religion and frequently transcribes the native words 
used by them, though these are not always easy to identify. He says the natives 
were pagans and worshipped idols. Xeither the word " Xaztnbi." nor any other 
which might be taken for a corruption of it. can be found in his book. He relates 
that each person worshipped such idols as best suited his taste ; their gods were 
serpents, beasts, birds, plants, trees, various kind of wood and stone, carvings also 
on wood and stone, representations of the above to form pictures. And not onlv did 
thev worship living animals, but also those stuffed with straw. " 2 We must not take 
him too literally : he knew not the difference between worship) and magical rites, 
just as he uses the word " idols " like all his contemporaries, in a very broad sense. 
The important point is, that he definitely states that before the advent of Christianity 
the people of Kongo knew of no living Bod. 

1 The Zainbim and its Trihutarit*. p. tit. 

J History of tin Kingdom of Kongo, p. 87. 
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We meet the word A zombi J 1 puny a for the fir?t tune, and there once only , 
in The Strange Adventure* of Andrea- Battell. taken from the mouth and notes of tin? 
valiant Essex sailor bv Purchas. Battell wa? taken prisoner by the Portuguese and 
deported to Konso : he arrived there in 1-390. and spent eighteen years in the 
country. During one < if his several attempts to escape he fell in with the Jagga? 
(Bavakai, and lived with them for twenty-one months : later again he dwelt for six 
months among natives, and for a considerable time he travelled about trading for the 
governor. We mav assume that he acquired a good knowledge of the language, and 
this is borne out by internal evidence in his narrative. He was a remarkably keen 
observer, and manv of his descriptions fitted exactly the conditions I found pre- 
vailing in 19f>4 in the Bavaka region. Every word of his rings true, and the simplicity 
of his account is most convincing. He visited Loango and Mayombe (which is 
ethnically, and was formerly politically, part of it) 1 in about 1 fit Mb He says that the 
inhabitants knew of no other religion than that of Mnramba. in whom they believed, 
whose laws they obeyed, and whose relics they carried with them. Xewly circum- 
cized boys were dedicated to Maramba when ten to twelve years old. " but. for pro- 
bation. are first put in a house, where they have hard diet, and must be mute for nine 
or ten days., any provocation to speak notwithstanding. Then do they bring him 
before Monimbci and prescribe him his Kin. or perpetual abstinence from certain 
meat." 2 This passage is of such importance that it is necessary to analyse it. Who is 
this mysterious Maramba or Moramba with whom we no longer meet in our day.? 
Battell has tripped over one of those figures of speech to which I referred previously. 
A Muvili going to the enclosure where initiation takes place will say. :: I go to tin- 
cross-roads." because it is usually situated there. 5 and the word for " cross-road? " 
is “ mavombn." This " house of religion “ find? in our -lays an unworthy descendant 
in the enclosure of the Bavili " secret sect of Bakimba." which honours Mbnmba 
Luanqo. and keeps there Tafit Malaango " the emblem [unnebedd) of the nkisi- snake 
which we call 'rainbow/ consecrated in its turn to the spirit of the earth." 1 This 
” fetish " is also called Mbamba LnantjnA Since Battell’s days religious practices 
have much degenerated in Mayombe as well as in certain parts of Kongo. 0 but thi.? 
passage proves clearly that Battell has observed, or. at any rate, heard of. the initia- 
tion ceremony known in Kongo as Longo. This takes place in Xzo Longo (house of 
bongo), which is taboo. The word " nlongo ‘ means, according to Father Bittremieux, 

1 Dapper. Africa, pp. 321 and 332. 

2 Battell. op. cit., pp. 56 and 82. 

3 Bittremieux. Mayombsch Idioticon. p. 222 : Bo kb, mbit. p. 4S. 

1 Bittremieux, J layombsch Idioticon. p. 504. Xki/vba. mentioned already by Dapper i p. 337) 
as Cymbal- Bomba s. i= aa astonishing mixture of Kimposi and Longo ceremonies as practised m 
Mayombe. The name of it? •• fetish " Mhuiuba Luangu indicate? ?uch a fusion An excellent 
description of it can be found in Bittremieux. l)e G.lnlini S Vif, iLr BakhimboA. 

' Bittremieux. Mayombsch Idioticon. pp. 320 and 3S7. 

,J Dennett. Wm k Mo. ' Mo. -/. p. 132. Van Wing Kan nod. p s2. 
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''taboo to look at the great earth spirits as represented bv certain stones in the 
forest. nJcisi ntsi." 1 I shall show later that this interpretation needs to be amended ; 
but the linking up of Maramba with Bakisi batsi (plural) is a matter of some impor- 
tance. Bale is i Bats-i (or baci) 2 are the mysterious forces (nkisi) of the earth ( nt-si or 
nci) with the personal plural prefix :: bad and a- such include the dead ancestors. 
Balnl'i. who live in the bowels of the earth. 3 and are the guiding voices of the dead. 
We may thus infer from Battell that it is in them alone that the Bavili believed ; 
it is their laws which were kept and their relics which were alwavs carried with them. 
When he says that :: they are sworn to this religion at ten or twelve years old." he 
shows that the clan initiation ceremony, as a rite of ancestor worship, with seclusion; 
circumcision, infliction of a taboo, and ordeals, is an old institution, though Bentley 
denies its existence. 4 

It seems strange that after declaring that Munnuba is the only religion of the 
Bavoinbe. Battell should say that " the king is so honoured as though he were a 
god among them, and is called Sambo and Puwjo. that is God." 3 all the more so as 
" Nzambi ” has only recently become a name in common usage in Mayombv Battell 
probably used a word with which he had become familiar in San Salvador, whence h e 
came, and applied it to the king who. as the living ancestor, JUtduonjo. exacted 
something like divine honours, and, as rain-maker, claimed divine powers. The 
word never occurs again in his book. 

Father Antonio Cavazzi. of Montecuceolo. is beyond doubt our best authority 
on the early days of Kongo. He went there in lb-31, stayed till 1007 and. after spend- 
ing about three years in Rome, returned in 1070 for another long stay. He affirms 
his knowledge of the language by damning all mU-ionarios who are ignorant of it. 13 
Whilst living in the capital he observed the belief in A 'zambiampango. but says that 
other gods were not less adored and worshipped. 7 For many years after f avazzi 
Christianity was but a cloak to the natives, and " they had two strings to their bow : 
the Catholic and the pagan faith." 3 When he comes to the interior, among the 
Jaggas (Bayaka), he finds that the most pronounced characteristic of their religion 
is the worship of the dead ; they have no ideas of an intelligent, supreme, all-powerful 
God ; they have no other gods than their ancestor*, and do not even posses- a word 
in their language for the Supreme Beirut. It i- the once -tor- who at' 1 invoked, and 

1 Bittiemieux, Mayunb-'Ch hln/tico/i. p. .11 1. 

- Dennett. Black Mans Mind. p. 107. 

J Bittremieux, Mayombsch Idioticon. pp. 101 . 1<>v .ml It-. Dennett, Bind. Mi-.'< Mind. 
pp. 81 and 82. " Tsi " may also mean " country " in tic regional -en-e isee Bittrciwux. p. 073 

Bentley, Dictionary , etc. (" nxi p. 403. 

* Bentley, Dictionary, etc., p. 107. Week-, however. ha* oh-erved initiation in tin- very part 
of Konao where his colleague redded i=v P'tipUici B :l.o j p. 171 et sup i. 

- Op. cit.. p. 4(1. 

* Op. cit., vol. iii pp. Ill and Ho. 

7 Ibid., vol. i, p. 240 . 

s Dapper, up. • it., p. 317. 
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it is to them that first-fruits are offered. 1 Further south in Angola he finds that the 
queen law-giver. Tem-Ban-Dumba. lias restricted their whole religion to the w orship 
of the departed.- Tlieir " idols ' are kept in bags and boxes : statues and temples 
are erected for them. 3 Their priests and priestesses bear the name of the special 
idol they attend, and every province has its own idol. 1 These idols correspond to 
the ancestral baskets of the Kongo clans. 0 but the presence of anthropomorphic 
carvings appears at first strange, these being strictly taboo in the ancestral huts of 
Kongo. But this taboo does not seem to have been universal, for Dennett observed 
at the coronation of a Bavili chief the display of a statue of his predecessor, still 
wearing the cap. insignia of chieftainship, which was in the course of the ceremony 
transferred to the head of the new chief. 6 Cavazzi then states that " in olden times 
the kings of Angola adored an idol called Calunga, i.e. the sea. or, according to others, 
the Supreme Lord.” 7 Cavazzi uses the word “ idol " as loosely as " fetish is used 
nowadays : it seems to imply anything which has to do with religion or magic. 

The next important witness is the Capucin Father Jeroni Merolla of Sorrento, 
who went to Kongo as a missionary in 1682 and made two stays in the country. He 
was not an ideal missionary, but he had a quick eye for interesting things, and if we 
take his failings into account we find in him a useful guide. He mentions Ziambia- 
btnyu once in the text, and gives Zambian 'banco for ” God " in his glossary. In 
the text the word occurs in connection with a purely Christian ceremony. An image 
of the Holy Virgin was carried in procession in Cabinda, and the native women 
“ clapp’d their Hands after the manner of Devotion and cried out in their Language. 
Eqaadi Ziambiabuncju. magotti. benchi, benchi. That is. This is the Mother of God, 
oh how beautiful she is." 8 ” Equmli " is a corruption of " Xa Xgiidi.” a title of honour 
of matrons, and the last three words stand for mbote mingi, mingi (very, very good), 
the words a stranger learns in Kongo as soon as he has given his first tip. That 
this had nothing to do with native religion is clearly shown by Merolla's account that 
the people of Cabinda were given to worship “ clouterly carved idols." 9 Friar 
Anthony's efforts to convert the famous or notorious queen of the Jaggas. Zinga, 
make interesting reading. The pious Friar addressed her as follows : " ' Madam, 
when I behold so many large and fruitful Valleys, enrich'd and adorn'd by so many 
Chrvstal .Streams, and defended from the Injuries of Weather by such high and 

1 Cavazzi. op. cit.. vol. ii. pp. I 3!M>I ami 172-4. 

- Ibid., vol. ii. p. 244. 

■ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 242. 

‘ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 24-3. Torday and Joyce. Man, 1907, p. 32 : In the Kwilu region, the 
Bambala Muri (probably survivals of the crowned chiefs, hich-priests of ancestor worship), take 
the name of the bracelet which they inherit with their rank from their predecessor. 

5 Van Wing. Etudts Bukongo, p. 143. 

‘ Black Man's Mind, p. 19. 

7 f)p. cit., vol. ii, p. 272. 

* Jerom Merolla. Churchill, vol. i, p. 7 Hi. 

* Ibid., p. 719. 
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pleasant Hills, all under vour Majesty's command. I cannot forbear being so bold, as 
to ask who was the Author of these ! Who fec-unded the Ground, and afterwards 
ripens the Fruit l ’ To which the Queen, without the least Hesitation, readily 
answer d, ' My Ancestors.' "* This passage is ambiguous. If the notions of the Jaggas 
do not differ from what we know of practically all Bantu, the queen attributed only 
the acquisition and the fertility of the land to her ancestors. Ancestors are creatures, 
and creation is not among their attributes. 

Another passage in Merolla relates to the priesthood of ancestor worship and 
the role attributed to the priests by their followers. " Let us proceed to speak of 
other Wizards, who commonly die yiolent Deaths, and that for the most part 
voluntarily. For the present I shall speak only of the Head or Chief of these 
Wretches, from whom the rest take example. He is call'd in the Country Language 
Ganga Chit or he. being reputed the God of the Earth, and to whom is consequently 
paid the first Fruits of all it produces, due to him. as they say. as its Author, and not 
either to the ordinary Work of Nature. or to the extraordinary one of Providence. 
This Power he also boasts to be able to communicate to others, when and as often 
as he pleases. He further asserts, that his Body is not capable of suffering natural 
Death ; and therefore to confirm his Adorers in the Opinion, whenever he find his 
End approaching, either thro Age or Disease, he calls for such a one of his Disciples 
as he designs to succeed him. and pretends to communicate to him his great Power 
and afterwards in Public-k (where this Tragedy is always acted), he commands him 
to tie a Halter about his Neck, and to strangle him therewith. ... If this 
Office were not thus continually fill'd, the Inhabitants say. that the Earth would 
become barren, and Mankind consequently perish. In my Time one of these 
Magicians was cast into the Sea. another into the River, a Mother and her Son 
put to Death, and many others bannish'd by our Order, as has been said." i * 
Merolla’ s unfortunate victims were obviously the so-called “ crowned chiefs, 
i.e. the spiritual heads of clans and priests of ancestor worship. Their 
attributes, the general veneration which they rightly inspire, their voluntary 
violent death, are minutely described by Father Van Wing . 3 " Ganga chitorne ’’ 
might stand for ” X ganga chintoto " (priest of the soil) : but Cavazzi. familiar with 
the language, calls such a high-priest — considered God on earth, entitled to first- 
fruits, etc. — ‘‘ Chitombe,'’ and in another place. " ( 'hitotnha "* "(’ll'' and "K” 

are interchangeable ; the word corresponds thus to Chitumha and Kdmnha. meaning 
the presumptive,'' as e.g. in Kitumba K if nine (the heir-apparent to the chieftain- 
ship). Such a " crowned chief ” was presumptive ancestor of the clan. Otherwise 
Cavazzi agrees with Merolla, without sharing his fanaticism, and adds that no chief 

1 .Jerom Merolla. < 'hnrrhih . vol. i, p. 74(1. 

- Ibid., p. 681. 

1 Etudrs Bakongo. p. l.'IS <■/ seq. 

1 <>p. Hit., vol. n. pp. 2.~>4 and 2(i!(. 
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or governor was obeyed bv tbe people unless lie was recognized by this sacred chief. 1 
The secular power requires the sanction of the spiritual. C'avazzi mentions that 
nobodv. not even princes, may enter the Chitombt s hut. 2 Merolla attempted to do 
■so, but had to retreat before the threats of the people. 1 

It appears then that up to the end of the seventeenth century, two hundred 
rears after the advent of the first missionaries, the name of Xzamln Mpvn.gu was 
unknown beyond the sphere of direct Christian influence : and. even then, if we 
may judge the past from the present. “ Creator " was used in the sense of *' creation " : 
t; God the Father." in that of first ancestor. This is illustrated by the following 
incident : Beyond the range of a Catholic mission a high-priest of the Kurqxisi 
initiation ceremony, who generally bears the name of 37/ Kongo (the national 
ancestor), proclaimed himseli Xzarnbid In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Proyart finds in Loango Xzambi a n'pongon already spoken of as the creator and 
judge of men's actions. 5 Since then, the word has made rapid strides and has con- 
quered a great part of the continent. But the victory is only an apparent one. 
The natives know what the ivhite man understands by the name, and answer his 
questions in a way which will give satisfaction. That has not changed an iota in 
their ancient beliefs, and they will confide now and then in a friend, like Mr. Junod, 
and tell him that creation is simply due to Mature. 6 Mature is something kind vet 
awful, beneficent yet cruel ; it is without hatred or favour, like the immense expanse 
of the S'-a (Kabingm and the ever fruitful earth (. Mbumba ). An Ila philosopher 7 — 
whether lie be wrong or right as far as his own people are concerned — has got to the 
bed-rock of Western Bantu belief, when he said that creation was due to the con- 
j unction of the Sky, ix. Rain and the Earth. The beginning of all things is not due to the 
two elements as such, but to the reaction of one on the other, and their continuance 
is attributed to the same cause. Creation is the original procreation. What is. has 
always been ; life started as it is maintained. As they see water, in the shape of 
rain, produce the fruits of the soil, the Bakongo believe that Kabrnga and Mbumba. 
their prototypes, united to biing forth the Universe. And this dualistic idea per- 
vading their religion is reflected not only in all its phases, but also iu their conception 
of human society, including the ancestors, wlio are as living and loving to them as 
their parents who " still walk the grassy plain-. " B 

Bentley stated many years ago that ” the totem is transmitted from father to 
son." 1, but he was Amply referring to a taboo which, contrary to the apparent usages 

1 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 259-7. 

- Ibid., voi. ii. pp. 25S-9. 

3 MerolLi, op. rit.. p. 719. 

4 Van Wing. Etudes Bakonjo. p. 59. 

5 Ih itoir.' <lt Loango. etc., p. 188. 

0 Henri .Junod, Life of a South African 'i no-. v>l. h. p. 270 . 

7 Smith and Dale. The Ila-spcaking p.o,,l,^. V nl. ; u p. i 

’ Van Vine, Etudes Bakongo. p. .79. 

,J Pia,.. ‘ / ln‘i. vol. i. p. 292. 
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of inheritance, descended patrilineally. He did not notice that this taboo was the 
outward sign of something much more important, and that his discovert- disclosed 
the existence of bilateral descent in Bantu social organization. The patrilineal 
taboos have no connection with the totem, for. if we use this word as im plying a 
mythological descent from a totem animal ancestor, then the leopard. Xgo. is the 
only totem known to the Kongo nation in its widest sense, comprehending all peoples 
who at any time recognized the spiritual or temporal lordship of the Xtotila. the living 
incarnation of Xa Kongo, the Lor' i Kongo. This includes the inland tribes far beyond 
the Kwilu and the various seceded kingdoms such as Loango. Kakongo, Mavombe 
on the right bank of the Congo, and, in the south, Angola. The question whether 
the name of this people. " Baton go." is derived from Ba-Xgo or Basi-Xgo (the leopard- 
people) we shall never be able to decide, as little faith can be attached to etymological 
derivations. Xor can we accept unreservedly Dennett's unsupported dictum that 
Xgo was the name of the first Xa Kongo's wife, though it must be noted that in 
Loango the sisters of the living ruler, potential mothers of kings, bore in his days the 
title “ XgoX i.e. ” leopard ." 1 The bearing of this on clans shall be dealt with later. 
The Xtotila is certainly more than an ordinary king. " rnutinu " (ntinu in the archaic 
form), an appellation which he bears as a secondary title, and which has been also 
assumed since their emancipation by various chiefs ( inani ) of lesser countries who were 
formerly his vassals. Xtotila was translated in the seventeenth century as “ his 
majesty,” and Bentley interprets it as " emperor.” But both these words imply a 
secular power, while there is palpable proof that Xtotil" must be of a spiritual nature. 
The king of Kongo is the only person entitled to it in his lifetime, but lesser potentates, 
the former feudal princes, who are all scions of his royal house, also receive it after 
their death. This is, at any rate, the case with the king of Loango 1 ; a fact which 
clearly implies aneestorship of some kind, a sort of holiness which is proper to the 
living Urvater, the incarnation of the first begetter of the nation (just as the Herero 
chiefs are living Ocakaru )? but cannot he attained by the heads of the vounger 
branches until after death. Xtotila is the totem incarnate, the leopard-man . 4 It 
is well to remember, however inconsistent this may be with historical accounts, 
that from the native point of view then- is really only one tribe, and that is 
Kongo, divided into exogamous branches, the result of quarrels and migrations. 
All these divisions, however, maintain their mystical allegiance and spiritual affinity 
to Kongo. Every person claims descent from Kongo , 0 and whenever a woman 
bears a child she is delivered at the same time of a leopard, for that is the name. 
“ ngoj’ by which the after-birth. " the brother horn at the same time." goes . 6 A 

1 Black Jinn's JIui'l. p. 144. 

2 Id.. p. 24. ijUOtine Bentley. 

J life, Of), cit.. p. 7 '2. 

4 /,' Xt'itil'ak • i-i a eieat mt.li In ■ <J. hr ttotniry. p. .70 J 

0 Van Wimr. Etu d> < Bah -rj". p. 77. 

6 It, id., p. g44. 
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leopard mav be killed, in self-defence only and the slayer ha.~ to retire into 'collision 
for three days after this sacrilege, probably for expiatory rite>. The heart of the 
totem-animal, i.e. the part containing the greatest quantity of blood and. conse- 
quently. most of the soul, must be eaten by the sacred chief, or. in his absence, by tin- 
secular chief while the rest of the flesh is consumed by the elders after offering some 
to the ancestors. The hide becomes the couch of chiefs, and the claws, fangs and 
hair (whiskers would be more correct ) 1 are deposited in the ancestral basket, there to 
mingle and to be worshipped with the relics of defunct chiefs and albinos, the latter 
being considered reincarnations of ancestors . 2 The taboos inherited, one from the 
mother and one from the father, can scarcely be connected with totems. They do 
not correspond to the name of the clan or tribe, which alone is treated with reyerence ; 
nor is there any trace of a belief that the life of each individual of the group is 
bound up with that of one of the tabooed species . 3 Father Van Wing, however, 
records an incident which may be taken as a sign that in a remote past the tabooed 
object itself may have been totemic. the secondary totem of the gens or clan. 
One word for taboo is " kinkonko " (plural binkonko). and " nkonki " also means 
genital parts. " ki " being the prefix denoting " that which pertains to." In a game 
played by children, not unlike " piggie went to market." one finger after the other is 
closed upon the palm to the accompaniment of conventional rhymes : when the thumb 
alone remains erect, the child says: " and this is mu nkonki (the personal form of 
ki nkonki). the root of the elan."* 

Bantu sociologists have paid much attention within recent years to the Kongo 
clan, kanda (pi. makanda). eka/nla. or. in a more archaic form, dikanda (pi. tnikandu). 
the social group comprehending all individuals of both sexes, dead, living, and to come 
who trace their descent in a direct uterine lme from a common ancestress, first, 
original mother of the clan . 3 There is no difficulty in tracing a person's mother, 
but. when it comes to the father, the Bantu conception of tata." which has been 
translated (quite wrongly) by " father." has such a wide meaning that confusion is 
well-nigh inevitable. There are male and female ” batata " : besides the father 
provided by nature, a Mukongo may call his mother's sister. or brother, and 
certain grand-uncles, and even great-nephews " father " if the law of succession 
concedes this title to them . 6 There is also a relationship through the father, 
" kitntu." which i> exceedingly misleading : it defines the ties to one's father's 
matrilineal (clan) relatives . 7 But there is a direct patrilineal relationship which 

1 Lopez relate' that any person bringing a leopard -kin without the whiskers to the tluc-f 
iv.b severely punished (Pigafetta. History oj the Kingdom of Kongo, p. ,jO). 

2 Van Winy. Etude i Bnkongo, p. 1-17. 

3 Ibid., p. Us. 

1 Ibid., p. li’.l. 

3 Ibid., p. 1 IS it >v,y. 
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is entirely different : it is the gens, luvila (pi. tuvila : in the archaic form, mii'Ut. 
pi. zinvila). 

Both Van Wing and Bentley sav that the words banda and luvila are synonymous 
and interchangeable . 1 * Father Van Wing considers the tribe an extension of the 
clan, and yet he admits no distinct characteristics to them. However, he trans- 
lates " luvila In mi eta " as " our tribe and country."’ and says, on the opposite page, 
that the only word denoting " clan " in a general sense (en general) is bandar He 
also contrasts the Mpangu tribe with the Mpangu clan . 3 4 5 Father Bittremieux. on the 
other hand, is quite explicit : he says that i: dibanda " means " matriarchal system." 
and the “ mvila " stands for gens (geslaeht). descent ( afboinst ). sib ( sibbe ). tribe (■■stum). 
etc. He makes it quite clear that descent in the latter is patrilineal. A child belongs 
to his mother's clan, but is born into his father's tribe : he is freeman of the band a 
and son of the luvila. 4. Both clan and gens are exogamous in themselves : but where 
a banda and a luvila of the same name exist side by side, the members of the one can 
freely intermarry with the other. Two persons who are free " (bapfumu) of the 
clan Vaku cannot marry : they are brother and sister by descent. Xor can two 
persons who are children (bicam) of the tribe Vaku marry : they are brother and 
sister by origin. But a freeman of the clan Vaku may marry a girl, child of the tribe 
Vaku. for they are neither both free of the same clan nor children of the same tribe. 
There is no incest . 3 Each tribe, or gens, traces its descent from a male ancestor in 
the male line, each clan from an ancestress in the female line. The tribes claim descent 
from Kongo himself. Whence come the clans, and who were their ancestresses ! 
Among the ancient documents collected by Paiva Hanso® there is an account of pre- 
European history (confirmed by t'avazzi). attesting the general belief that the Meshi- 
congo (Bakongo) were foreign conquerors coming from the interior, who had subjugated 
the native Ambundu. Mav not the present-day heads of clans be the descendants 
of the potential queen-mothers of the aboriginal clans married to Xa Kongo 
or his sons l In Mavombe we find that the king of Loango is obliged to marry a 
princess of Xgoiu after his coronation and to discard all his former wives." The chief 
of Xgoio is a representative of the original lords of the land, and a.s such a sacred 
chief (ntjamu mpu. capped or crowned chief), head of a clan Instead of being 
suffocated like other clan chiefs when his natural death appears to be imminent, he 
is killed on the night after his coronation . 8 This may be the price at which the con- 
querors allowed him. to retain, nominally at any rat--, the temporal, as well as the 

1 Van Wmg. VJmh -> Bn'.u.nj .. p. IIS. Bentley. lt.c f . mar/, etc., p. 3o. 

- Vail Wmg. Etn.hr Bub.ngo, pp. lid and 117. 
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spiritual, power. Sucii marriages would have been of great political value as uniting 
in tlieir offspring both the rights of the original owners of the soil and those of the 
conquerors. When the Bakongo spread inland across the Inkisi river, a similar 
process maw have taken place, resulting in the formation of new clans without increasing 
the number of gens : it may be for this reason that we find there several elans linked 
to a single gens, forming part of the same tribe. 1 Apart from descent there is a great 
similarity between gens and clan. Both have praise, or strong, names (lahitrb'dul'i. 
k'lnib'i l A ngolo). and clan 2 and tribal 3 chiefs are enthroned with religious rite-. I 
believe I shall be able to show that both have their initiation ceremonies. 

One is naturally tenrpted to assume that in the remote past when thev were equal 
in number, clans and tribes bearing the same name were endogamous. I have not 
succeeded in finding any positive proof for such a marriage custom. But there are 
signs that something like endogamy is achieved in an indirect way. Having two 
distinct lines of descent one would expect to find two forms of inheritance, as among 
the Ova-Herero. where inheritance of property is in the clan (eanda), and succes- 
sion to chieftainship in the gens ( oturo ). 4 Such a differentiation has never been noted 
among the Bakongo : on the contrary it seems to me that further investigation will 
-how that succession, at any rate, may be tied to both matrilineal and patrilineal 
descent. Cross-cousin marriage is not only practised among them, but it is favoured 
a union which produces fertility and strength. 5 Whenever the successor of a 
(ieceased chief, temporal or spiritual, has to be designated, the elders uni te, and dis- 
- ussions. lasting sometimes several days, take place to chose the right person : not only 
in Kongo, but in many other Bantu tribes. 6 If the succession were purely matrilineal 
no difficulty could arise. Xeither legitimacy nor primogeniture are considered 7 : 
there must be some other principle guiding the elders which has escaped us. I 
venture the theory (it is nothing more, though supported by circumstantial evidence) 
that an attempt is made to find a person who is of both the clan and gens of the oricfinal 
"hief. In the first instance this can be achieved only in the second generation. The 
nrst successor of a chief will be his sister’s son, who is of his clan (inherited from his 
mother) but not of his gens (which is that of the chief's sister's husband). The .-mine 
will be the case with the new chief's sister. Should she, however, niarrv the first 
chief's son. her cross-cousin, a child of such a union will inherit from his mother the 
r lan and from his father the gens of the first chief whose prospective heir he is. A chief 
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like this might, like the noble chief of Mpangu in his praise-song, proclaim himself a 
whole man. i.t. a full-blooded Mpangu. 1 

The division into gentes and clans is closely connected with the western Bantu 
conception of the dual soul. Every person has a spiritual soul (mogo). and a sensory 
soul, which is called tnfawa lata (Van Wing), hinzi (Bittremieux). mivanda (Bentley), 
and various other names, all meaning exactly the same thing. The functions of the 
spiritual soul are to think and will, those of the sensory soul to perceive by the 
senses. The sensory soul can leave the body, as it does during sleep and fainting, 2 
and return, while the departure of the mogo means death. The sensory soul resides 
in the head, but the spiritual permeates the blood, and is thus spread all over the body, 
though most of it is in the heart and liver. For this reason the spilling of blood is 
such a serious crime : it offends and curtails the victim's soul. For the same cause 
it plays such an important part in magic. 3 The death of a Mukongo occurs in two 
stages : first he loses his senses by the departure of the sensory soul ; now he is no 
longer a man. but he is not yet a corpse, because as long as red blood remains in him 
his soul is still in his inanimate body. The blood has to dry up before the soul can 
join the baktilu (ancestors). 4 and it is to hasten this happy event that in many parts 
the corpse is dried over or beneath a fire. 5 

While the spiritual soul has become an nkabi and continue-; its life underground, 
what happens to the sensory soul ? Our greatest authority on the Bakongo, Father 
Van Wing, says that his Bampangu could not tell him any more whither it went than 
whence it c-ame. 6 7 This means that the Bakongo whom he had specially studied do 
not know, or no longer know. We have then to look to some other part of the 
country for the solution, and we find it nearer to the capital in the region where 
Weeks and Bentley have made their observations. Weeks never understood, and 
consequently would never admit, the duality of the soul : mogo (the spiritual soul) 
meant simply life to him.' and. consequently, he saw no reason to inquire about its 
fate after death. But both he and Mr. Bentley grasped that mvanda (the sensory 
soul) was something spirit-like, and they naturally asked questions about its final 
destination. They were told by some that it went to dwell in a great mysterious 
forest ; others, however, asserted that it went to a land under the sea. 8 Among the 
Bampangu. an inland tribe, there can be no question of the sea : but Father Van 
Wing was told about spirits, very powerful spirits indeed, who dwell in virgin forests 
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near or in the rivers . 1 These are the nkita (or bakita). spirits of men who hate died 
a violent death ; the greatest among them are those of heroes fallen in war. the 
ancestors from the beginning, the first progenitors (de vooroaders van t begin, de 
oorvaders ). 2 probably the conquerors of old who had led the tribe to its present home. 
Nkitu (Bakiia) is a personal form of Kita ( bita ) (shade ). 3 According to Bakongo 
notions, the perceptible counterpart of the sensory soul is the shadow, just as the 
name is linked with the spiritual soul . 4 If we put these statements together, can 
there be any doubt that we have to deal with a second kind of ancestors, corre- 
sponding to the second soul ( The moijo (which I propose to call the " maternal 
soul'") goes to the bab.da (clan ancestors) underground, while the nfumu kid it (the 
paternal soul ") joins the nkita (gens ancestors) under or near the water. Before 
one is certain that the vkda are of the same rank as the bakub.i ancestors, it A 
necessarv to show that thev are made the object of some form of worship, distinct 
from the share they may have in the libations on graves. There can be no doubt that 
this happens, though it has been observed in certain parts of the country only. The 
Bakongo chiefs in the north-eastern section of the kingdom retire before their 
enthronement with their principal wife to the forest for some weeks, and there 
perform rites and dances before the bi nkita ancestral relics, consisting of teeth and 
hair . 5 Father Van Wing puts the word :: bi nkita " in inverted commas and offers 
no translation ; it is obviously the plural of kinkitci." " Ki ” is a prefix denoting 
that the thing pertains to the noun that follows. The meaning is " relics of 
5 nkita " ; thus the nkita and bakuln are put on the same footing. There remaim, 
however, the clan initiation to which an equivalent has not yet been mentioned. 
It exists, however, in Kim past or Ndembo. of which Cavazzi had alreadv heard, but 
which has been hitherto considered a secret sect. It corresponds in so rnanv wavs 
to Lonjo. the clan initiation, that it is impossible to conceive that it should have a 
different character. The habitation of the neophites in both is called " vwela " 6 
or vela " : both take place in secreted enclosures which are burnt after the 
ceremony is over . 7 As in the house of the ancestors, a fire is kept ahve in both which 
must on no account be allowed to go out . 8 In both it is. if not necessary, at any rate 
desirable, that an albino should be present, these " white lords being considered 
reincarnations of ancient chiefs . 9 In both taboo? are inflicted and secrecy enjoined . 10 
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J Ibid.. p. 3s. 

'• Bentley. Diftionnry. dr.. Appendix, p. S40. 

1 Van Wing. Kinqiun. pp. 2t> and 2s. 

' Ibid., p. 103. 

■* Van Wing, in Cunjo. 1020 . vol. ii p. 230. Week-, bakongo. pp. ltjo a nd 172. 

Van Wing, in Cony", 1021. vol. i. p. 370. 

- Ibid.. 1021. vol. i. p. 3s. Etudes Bakongo. p. 14ti. 

3 \ an Wing, Ltudei B'lkomjo. p. 147. Weeks. Bakongo, p. l.V.c 

10 Ibnh. p. 123. Ibid., p. 243. 
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And, as for the Bantu the name is not a mere sound and out-ward sign, but the 
integral part of his personality ; in both a change in the status, such as admission to 
the clan and the gens, requires that a new one should be assumed . 1 

“ Longo ” is a word used for taboo," and “ Xzo longo ” may thus mean the 
tabooed house.” But I am convinced that Father Van Wing is right in accepting 
the other meaning of longo. legitimate wedlock." in this connection. Longo is 
one of those rites which one finds so frequently in connection with changes in the 
mood of the individual's life : it is. however, not a puberty rite as generally believed, 
but one preparatory to parenthood as one might expect from its name : for the 
African the principal reason for marriage is the begetting of children. Marriage 
itself does not bar a man from admittance to Xzo longo. but any man who has begotten 
a child can no longer be initiated : 2 and among the Bavili. a girl who conceives before 
passing through the painting-house (the survival of former female clan initiation) is 
severelv punished . 3 or has to undergo special rites and is called " Izinnbi of Mbnmbo 
Luang".." bride of the principal nlisi of initiation . 4 The real puberty rites are con- 
nected with Kin ‘pasi. and Longo and Kimpasi are the principal rites dc passage in a 
western Bantu's life. The Longo initiation is separate for boys and girls ; in the 
course of it the former are circumcized. while the latter have some slight operation 
performed on them ; in Kimpasi both sexes are initiated together. 

Kimpasi. or Xdembo, is neither a guild, nor secret society, nor sect. Father Vail 
Wing, in his learned exposition of the subject tentatively points himself in that direc- 
tion . 5 Internal evidence leaves no doubt that it is a puberty rite connected with 
the absorption of youths and maidens in the totem, and their incorporation into the 
gens (tribe) to which their nlita ancestry calls them. It is believed that by union 
with the original ancestors of the nation or tribe they will acquire some of their virile 
powers, and thus succeed in producing the riches valued by them above all — “ human 
riches," i.e. children. The ceremony takes place in an enclosure, called in ordinarv 
language "«:o lufuba.” but spoken of by the initiates as the “ nliita village” or "our 
Kongo ." 6 The principal officiating priest is called for the occasion Xa Kongo (Lord 
Kongo)." The enclosure must be in the forest near water, as it is in such places that the 
nhita ancestors dwell . 8 When several gentes are initiated at the same time, a separate 
hut is reserved for each, and some distinction is made between children of pure descent 
and such as have the blood of slaves in them . 9 Should the initiation be delayed, 
barrenness of women and other misfortunes will remind the villagers of their duties to 
the nkita . 10 Young people of both sexes are admitted ; they are supposed to die the 
nliita death, travel to nkitu life. and. finally, after resurrection, return to their home- 


1 Van Wing, Kimpasi, p. 2S. 

- Id., in Congo. 1920, vol. ii. p. 234. 

3 Dennett. Black Mott's Mind. p. ■" 1 . 

1 Bittremieux. op. cit.. p. 293. 

- Van Wing, K impost, p. 7S. 


5 Ibid., pp. Id and 10. 

7 Ibid., p, 17. 

3 Ibid., p. 14. 

8 Ibid., pp. Id and 09. 
10 Ib'd . p. 12. 
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as new-born nkita cMldren . 1 * Ordinary death implies the loss of both souls, and is 
linal ; nkita death means the gradual merging of the individual paternal soul into 
that of the tribe and totem. The verb used by Father an AA ing s informants to 
describe the journey of the soul to its new sphere is " fnt"inoka 2 (t.e. to ascend) ; 
had thev wished to express a change they would have said " vilala. W ith the nkita 
death the sensory soul leaves the candidate, and. while it ascends, he (or she) must 
pretend to be insensible to the ill-treatment to which the neophites are ungrudgingly 
.subjected . 3 The bovs and girls are laid out naked in pairs. " but must not know each 
other, even as if they were palms ." 4 * This appears to be symbolical of their loss of 
the senses, especially if taken in connection with the sexual excesses, such as coitus, 
masturbation and pederasty, which are practised 3 after the recovery of. or reunion 
with, a special powerful "ripened" sensory soul. Every individual's soul is a 
fraction of the undivided tribal soul, as every tribal soul is an integral part of the 
Kongo soul — hence the saying that the novices " go to Kongo, our Kongo." There 
appears to be some affinity between the proto-elements and the two souls : Mbumba 
attracts the maternal, Kahtnga the paternal, soul. Thus we find that at the clan 
initiation Mbnmba is the presiding genius, while in Kimjpan it is Kalanga. represented 
by " Kalunga's stone ." 6 who forms the pivot round which the ceremonies turn. 
Knbuiga'n stone is surrounded by objects which come either out of the water or are 
derived from aquatic plants , 7 while the central piece of the Lonyo rite is a mushroom- 
shaped termite-nest. i.e. soil fetched up from the depth of the earth . 8 The departed 
maternal souls ( bab.dn ) dwell in the bowels of the earth, while the paternal souls go 
after death as nkita under the sea or haunt the rivers. This proximity to earth and 
water apparently gives the ancestors some influence over the elements, and it is for 
this reason that they are approached with prayers in case of famine, drought, and 
other calamities due to them. 

1 Van Wing, Kim past, p. 42. 

- Ibid., p. 62. 

3 Ibid., p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 54 it snj. 

3 Ibid., p. 77. Bentley, Dictionary, dr., p. 507. Weeks. Bnkomjo. p. 163. 

6 Ibid., p. 43. In a ceremony which appears to he a degenerate form of, or a supplementary 
nte to. K impost, the stone used is described as " a pillar of rock." like a man without arms and head 
(Bittremieux. op. cit ., p. 595 it siq.). The Katanga " fetish " (»i Colie. Li-s Balubit. Van Over- 
bergh collection, p. 435) of the Baluba consists of an erect tree-trunk w ith faces looking in opposite 
directions at the summit. The protruding chins of the faces increase the resemblance to a phallus. 
Phalli of clay moulded on wooden cores were observed among the Bayanzi m the Kudu region 
( -<< Torday and Joyce, Journ. Hoy. Anthop. Inn., vol. xxxvii. p 141 1 . In Kimpnsi. the fruit of 
Amornnm albo-tiolacr a m serves, in consequence of its shape, as the emblem of /lad-rl, i (set Van 
Wing, K impact, p. 75 1 . 

1 \ an Wing. Kimpnsi. p. 44. 

* Id., in Congo. 1920. vol. ii. p. 4V 
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The linking of the m>u 1- with the creative elements is common far beyond the 
confines of the western Bantu. The Baluha believe that the genius presiding ov*-: 
the world of the departed is Kohii-qa Xdfmhn. 1 and Xth'inbo is one of the word' 
used by the Bakongo for the place where the living unite with the souls of the dead 
The resemblance ot the word Mnhinqi’. so widelv u-ed among the eastern Bantu, 
with the Bakongo word MaJaango mav be a pure coincidence : but it is at anv rate 
worth noting that the Yao. like the Kongo people, use it ocrnsionollg for the rainbow 
food Dr. Staimus considers 3 that Moloui/ii is more like a place where spirits dwell 
than a personality, and according to Duff MacDonald.* it is a spirit consisting of all 
the departed spirits added together. Like Kuhna/a. the Mulungn of the Yao is the 
rain-giver, and the Akamba believe that he dwells in the clouds or in the sea. 5 
Mr. Lindblom is of opinion that Mnlnngn\ name is identical with Mnwbi. a word 
derived, according to him. from the root ,nuba. to shape like a pot. 6 be. the same a> 
that of Mbu »iba. But there is good reason to believe that this is a case of mis- 
taking identity of functions for identity of personality, for one of his informant' 
clearly indicated to Mr. Lindblom duality in the creative principle. 7 It seems quite 
possible that the Kiyombe name of Mbmnba Laanga. by combining the names ot 
the proto-elements, tries to express their union which, as the rainbow, stands for 
the symbol of creation. 

I cannot end this paper without expressing my indebtedness to my friends, Father 
Van Wing, Captain Rattray, and the Rev. Edwin W. Smith, for the great help I have 
derived from their books, and, perhaps even more, from their conversation. This 
does, of course, not imply that they share my views. 

1 R. P. Colie. op. cit.. i>. 447 <t e ■[. 

- Duff MacDonald. Afttcnnu. vol. 1 . p. 07. 

3 " The Wayao in Xvasaland." in Harvard Ajitcan Studies, vol. iii. p. 312. 

4 Op. cit.. vol. i. p. 60. 

3 Cterhard Lindblom. 17c. Abnnla. pp. 247 and 2ol. 

G Ibid., p. 24d. 

: Ibid., p. 271. 
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FURTHER NOTE OX BIRD-CHARIOTS IX EUROPE AND CHIXA. 

[\\T ru Plates XX-XX11I.J 
By C. (I. Seligmax. 

Ix a previous communication entitled " Bixd-chariuts and Socketed Celts in 
Europe and China.' 1 I put forward the suggestion that the Chinese "dove- 
chariots " were not truly Chinese in origin but were derived from the bird-chariots 
of the European Bronze Age. and pointed out that the occurrence in China of 
socketed celts at least as old as the Chow Dvnastv < oii'tituted definite evidence 
of a cultural drift from Central Europe to China, which might w--ll have carried with 
it the idea of the bircl-on-whe>U. 

When that paper was written L accepted Bushell's statement that the dove- 
chariot was intended to circulate on the altar during the performance of ancestral 
ritual ceremonies." as based on experience or reliable information, i.e. that specimens 
actually in existence or represented in Chinese catalogues were religious in function. 
Although, as the present note will indicate, this view is incorrect, I still hold that 
the Chinese bird-chariots are most probably derived from European examples of 
Bronze Age, though present information suggests that the latter or their derivatives 
had come to be regarded a- toy- bv tin rime they reached the Far East. 

As Mr. Arthur Wuley has pointed out to me. the purpose of the dove-chariot 
at the present day is decided beyond doubt by the opinion held in the 18th century, 
recorded in a sentence in the Hsi cK mg hi chica (Ch'ien Lung Catalogue). XI. 
29 verso : " These and previous two vessels, all tov-things. yes ! from ritual vessels 
independent-different." i.e. these and two previously mentioned vessels, both 
” dove-vases,’’ but not on wheels, are merely playthings, entirely distinct from 
ritual vessels, and this view is borne out or may have originated in the information 
given in the Chinese Sun ts'ai t‘» Jnn‘, compiled by Wang Ch i in the 16th century. 
For the following translation from a Japanese version published in 1713. I am 
indebted to Mr. Yetts. who tells me that the bird-chariot occurs there among the 
toys and games, the description coming between that of a bamboo horse (hobby 
horse) and a kite. The Sun tiai t u Inn is quoted as follows : — 

"... The dove chariot is 2 1 ’ jT inches high. 3, 2 „ inches long, and U inches 
wide. Diameter of wheels is 2 inches: weight. 10 oz. The figure of a turtle- 
dove is between the two wheels, and moves when propelled. On its back is a 
chick. There is a ring in front through which a string may be threaded, and it is 
probably used for the attachment >>1 .i string. It serves as a toy for children. 


1 Joan t. Boy. Aiithrop. I\J., vol. L, 1 020, pp. 153-5S. 
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There is a saving that the t hill of five delights ill the dove-chariot. one of — -v-ii in 
the bamboo ho 

The purpose of th" h|rd-i lwri"t in China during the la-t 1 -jod wui- being 
settled, it remain-- to consider its distribution on Ea-teru A-ia and tie- modiii- 
( ations that thb partii idar form of tin- lari motif ha- undergone. It i< ai-o 
interesting to determine how tar the form-- ngiu'ed in the Japanese Chin shift 
(modern) and the Chinese /C / ■/ /'■/ /•/ mr-t edition dca 112-3) really present 
actual specimens existing or remembered at the time of the publication of the 
earlier of these works, hearing in mind a warning by a well-known -inologi-t 
of the unwisdom of placing reliance on the pictures in either. As I shall 
immediately show, these two compilations are remarkably reliable, but the 
K" U't t’>i p'n, “The Illustrated Book of Ancient Jades" (compiled in the 
12th century and published in the 13th) is of quite other character, and I there- 
fore disregard the white nephrite bird-chariot reproduced from this work by Laufer 
in his paper, “ The Bird Chariot in China and Europe." 1 Even a cursorv examina- 
tion of the K>i >ju t'o p o. such as owing to the kindness of Mr. Yetts I have been 
able to make will. I think, convince the student that many of the illustrations are 
fanciful reconstructions from literary sources. The amazing results that can be 
achieved by such modes of reconstruction can perhaps be best appreciated bv 
considering the “ camel-bird" (ostrich), well known in the T'ang period but recon- 
structed from literary sources in the 18th century, as demonstrated bv Laufer in 
his work on Funerary Figures.- With this " literary " jade bird should probablv 
he placed an aberrant bronze example of the bird-chariot, to which Mr. Yetts has 
drawn my attention. Thus is figured in the Sing do" chmn fen (XLY. 23). a work 
long in 118. form and published in 1913 by photolithographic As is obvious from 
the drawing (Text-fig. 1) it is a strangely composite creation and perhaps represents 
a part — possibly the cover of a vessel— of irs object of origin. Xor is the 
accompanying text of assistance, since, as Mr. Yetts points out. it merelv state., 
that the object is a Han bird-carriage and give- the dimen-ioiis (about 7 cm. long 
and 6 cm. high). 

To return to the question of the authenticity of the figures in the Pu kn t'n In 
and Chin shift so. Since my former paper was published two examples of dove- 
chariots have been brought to this country. These two specimens, both attributed 
to the T’ang period and belonging respectively to Mr. Euniorfopoulo.s and to 
Mr-. Carl Holmes (the lattei formerly in the possession ot Messrs. Yunianaka) 
elo-elv resemble the figure- in the Chinese and Japanese volume-, the oti.lv essential 

1 This paper, to which 1 wa, able to make only a short allusion in the postscript to my 
previous communication, will be found in the B'»n Aiinivtmir/ ( Xew York l')06i 

and contains all the information concerning Chinese bird-chariot- available at the date at which 
t was written. 

J Chinf.ii. Cluj F iff nr ■ , |l 'Imago, 10! f;. 
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in which they differ being one of practical, but of no cesthetic or stylistic, impor- 
tance. namely, the presence in both at about the middle of the breast of a small 
bronze loop, obviously for no other purpose than for the attachment of 
a length of string by which thev might be pulled about. The actual specimens 
reproduced on PI. XX thus support the tor qualitv attributed to them in the Ch'ien 
Lung Catalogue, and this is confirmed bv the remains of a much smaller bird- 
chariot. possibly of T’ang age. in mv own possession. The wheels have disappeared, 
but on its right side the bird still shows the trunnion that once took the hub of the 
wheel, and there is the usual loop at the breast, but no aceessorv dorsal bird ( PI. XX 
Fig. 4). In all these specimens the loop appears to take the place of the young, 
or accessory, bird, common on the breast of the parent bird, but where the loop 
does not occur the aceessorv bird mav be represented bv a scrolled ridge in tin* 



appropriate position on the parent bird’s breast, as in a late dove-chariot (PI. XXI. 
Fig. 1) or by a " medallion " in low relief, as in the modern example figured bv 
Laufer 1 with a miniature ti'un vase on its back. Thus, apart from the loop, and 
even when the dove is divorced from its wheels and has undergone a metamorphosis 
into some other species of bird, as t.y. the Phcenix with crest and expanded tail in 
the Eumorfopoulos Collection, attributed to the Han Dynast}' (reproduced as Fig. 4 
of PI. XXI). the diminutive bird attached to the breast, or something representing 
this, may still bear witness to the origin of the design from the bird of the dove- 
chariot. This interesting specimen also suggests that the aceessorv birds are to In- 
regarded as the young of the larger bird, since here the latter holds in its beak a seed or 
similar object, while in a dove-chariot of T ang age figured by Laufer (op. cit.. fig. 24. 
and reproduced here as Text-fig. 2). the beaks 0 f the main bird and of the accessorv 
bird on its breast are in apposition, tip to tip. This specimen is also peculiar in 
having three accessory birds in place of the usual two. It should further be noted 


Op. cit.. pi. xxxm. 
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that with recard to the two chi Chinese figures reproduced in fie. 3 of my earlier 
paper Loth, according to Latifer. who quote « Wang Fu. the author of tne Po h>/ 
f„ are provided in the front part with a perforatiun for the passage of a cord. 
Actually. no s ; 2n5 0 f this are visible in either figure*, though one has a loop pro- 
jecting front the under part of the tail by which it might be dragged backward*. 
I 'hall return to this point later, meanwhile it is worth noting that according to 


tin 5 Po ]:n V n hi. cited tv Latifer. the date of the upper specimens of my ngure (fig. ■ >) 
is Han (2f>2 e.c.-a.p. 221). that of the lower fix dynasties ;a.i>. 221-3sSh. The 
latter date is particularly interesting since while writing this paper I received from 
H. Charles Yignier the photograph of a specimen m his possession which i ; repro- 
duced on PI. XX, Fig. 3, and which, on purely archaeological grounds, he attribute - 
to about the 4th century a r>. In this example there is a loop at the breast as .:i 
the other early existing specimen*, but the dorsal accessory bird has been brok< u 


awav. leaving only a rough -tump as evidence of it* former existence. 



So far I have dealt only with bronze representations, neglecting the jade 
example in the Ka >/u t v p a for the reasons already stated. But I mav here 
allude to a jade in the collection of Mrs. Carl Holmes which, if of no great age, 
appears to be older than the 18th century, and might perhaps be regarded as 
representing the last stage of the bird-chariot with young. The wheels have 
disappeared, but attached to the bird are a number of chicks ; the whole is 
stylized, but from the irregular position of the young it is obvious that when 
executing it the artist had in mind the conception of a bird with its young (as u 
hen with chicks) rather than the bird of the bird-chariot. 

So much for the archaeological side of the subject : there is. however, another 
aspect worthy of consideration, viz., the distribution of the bird-on-wheels (and 
other animals on wheels) as toys in Siberia and the Far East. Dr. Haduon has 
drawn my attention to a record by the late Dr. E. S. Morse of the bird-on- wheels, 
in wood, as a toy among the Ainu. 1 Text-tig. 3a is a copv of the sketch of the 
Amu toy with which Dr. Morse illustrates his paper, in which he also refers to and 


A curious Ainr. toy Bulletin of tit Eiftx Imtituir Salem. Is'j3’. 
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figures a specimen in the Berlin Museum. Dr. Morse's description of the Ainu toy 
is as follows — 

" The body of the bird ha* c. uniform thickness of 30 mm... apparently as if it 
nad been cut out of a bo,, id < : iMuk. The head and neck only were roughly 
modelled, tapering from the base of the nec-k. which was 18 mm. in thickness, to 
half that thickness at the end of the bill. The extreme length of the toy was 195 mm. 
The back and sides of the body had a series of curved lines cut upon their surfaces 
*o represent feathers, an area i indicated by the dotted lines in the figure) hidden 
'■y the wheels being left plain. There was no hole or constriction in the neck to 
which o string might be attached for the purpose of dragging the toy : in the tail. 



n«. 3 a. 



however, was a small hole running through from above, evidently for this purpose. 
In this case, the toy must have been dragged backwards. The wheels were thick 
and clumsy, and irregularly ovate rather than circular. This form of the wheel 
would cause the bird to hop up and down when being dragged. The axle holding 
the wheels passed through the body, near the centre, and consisted of a simple 
wooden pin having a thick head at one end and a perforation at the opposite end 
into which a small pin could be inserted." 

Dr. Morse expresses the opinion that the toy bears all the appearance of having 
t een made by the Ainu, and that its rough make, the manner of cutting its decorative 
lines, and its clumsy wheel', all preclude its having been made by the Japanese 
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(m this he is probably incorrect) : he points out that the iuea o£ wln-eD. so foreign 
to savagery, must have been derivative, but state* that he could not remember 
.seeing anything like it among Japanese toy*, it ha* not been possible to trace In- 
Berlin specimen, reproduced here as Text-tig. 3b. out enquiries, kindle undertaken 
for me bv Professor kchaehtzabel. of the Mu'euni fur \ olkerkunue. have brought to 
light in the Museum Collection (Xo. I.D. li!’.* < :3) the specimen figured on PL XXI11. 
It i' Jo cm. in length, and of Ainu origin. Another ” chariot coming from 
Japan, in the possession of Professor Lessing, of Berlin, though obviously belonging 
to this series and vaguely zoomorphie. does not represent a bird. 

Knowledge of the two specimens figured bv Morse led me to di'di'S the matter 
with the late Dr. L. Sternberg, with the result that shortly before his death he 'eur 
me photographs and sketches of a number of the animal-chariots of the Paheasiatic 
tribes of Eastern Siberia. These include a ".seal-chariot toy (Text-tig. I) from 
the Chukchi, a Yakut bird-chariot toy. of unusual type since the wheeled bird lead' 
a procession of birds carved from a 'ingle piece of bone (PI. XXII. Fig. I). and a 



fio. 4. 


bird-chariot from the Lamut (PI. XXII. Fig. 3). The first two are described as 
being carved from mammoth bone : there is no description of the material from 
which the last is made, and it appears to have been painted in part. Like the Ainu 
toy of Dr. Morse and the specimen recorded by Yang Fu. its tail is bored as 
though to take a piece of string, and it may be presumed that it was primarily 
intended for a toy. But even so. its owner — perhaps only its last owner — appears 
to have regarded it as an amulet, for it is sewn to a coat, as is shown in 
PI XXII. Fig. 1. 

It seems, then, that the lurd-chariot is. or has been, a widelv distributed tuv in 
the Far Ea't. ranging from early medkeval times in china to the present day in 
Siberia. China, and Japan. And though the existence in bronze of tin- tiuelv worked 
Chinese specimen' may appear at first sight to militate agaiii't these being regarded 
as toys, thi' is really no more remarkable than the existence m modern times of 
expensive mechanical playthings or elaborately fitt -d dolls' houses alongside cheap 
vooden toys. Another interesting point arises- it- \ v jl] u ,,t,.d that the bird- 
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chariots of Japan and the bird- and animal-chariots of the tribes of Siberia differ 
from the older Chinese examples in that thev show no trace of subsidiary birds on 
back or breast. If I am right in regarding these sub&idiarv birds as an essential 
characteristic of the original Chinese bird-chariot derived from a European Bronze 
Age prototype, then the lack of the ac-cessorv birds in modern examples in Japan 
and Siberia mav be explained bv regarding these latter a* derivatives which came 
into being at a period when the acc-essorv birds had been forgotten, or had at least 
become misshaped or misunderstood, as in such modern examples as those repro- 
duced in this communication (PI. XXL Fig. 1) and by Laufer in the plate accom- 
panying his paper. Further, the distribution of the modern specimens affords an 
interesting example of culture contact between Siberia and Japan, a subject which 
preliminarv studies suggest might be followed up by a consideration of the arrow- 
heads. practical and ceremonial, of the two areas. Thus there are a whole group 
of bifid arrow-heads from Xorthern Siberia in the British Museum (Series 1913. 
11-14), while B. Adler (ltd. Arch. Etlw.. vol. xiv. 1901. supplt.) has to a consider- 
able extent described their distribution on the mainland. Xone of the modern 
Japanese arrows that I have been able to examine are of this form, but I have in 
my possession a ceremonial arrow-head, too large to use but beautifully made, 
which is of this type. Mr. C. T. Currelly. who gave me the specimen, stated that 
when a specially good sword was made the remains of the metal was worked up 
into a ceremonial arrow-head and placed in a shrine. I presume, in the household of 
the warrior for whom the weapon was made. Moreover, bifid arrow-heads are 
figured in the Shin shill so and in the Institute* of the Ch'iny Dynasty. 

There is an interesting pendant to the problem presented by the bird-chariot if 
• — as seems necessary — it be admitted that the presence of a small bird on the back 
of the larger bird be a characteristic feature of the early examples. On many 
Chinese bronzes of animal form there is an opening in the back, and the cover, 
whether hinged or merely made to tit. is zoomorphie.. sometimes representing a 
bird, or more often a monstrous or gryphon-like creature. As an example mav be 
cited the bronze inlaid with silver, presumably of Sung date, reproduced in 
PI. XXIII, Fig. 2. It may be suggested, and I put forward the idea for further 
investigation, that such diminutive bur often lively representations of birds or 
monsters on the backs of animals have their origin in the accessory dorsal bird of 
the bird-chariot. 


Conclusions. 

(1) Actual specimen* brought to Europe during the last few years indicate 
that at least some of the figures in classical Chinese catalogues are approximatelv 
faithful representations of Chinese bird-chariots only a few hundred years older 
than the catalogues. 
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(J) The mediaeval bird- chariots were not used for religious ceremonies (a* 
stated by Bushell), but were playthings. 

(3) Bone and wooden bird-chariots, without the accessory birds so characteristic 
ol mediaeval Chinese examples., occur at the present day among the Ainu and the 
palaeasiatic tribes of Siberia. 

It remains my pleasant duty to acknowledge the help of those who have assisted 
me with photographs, or with information and advice. The former include 
Hr. Eumorfopoulos, Professor Schachtzabel, Messrs. Yamanaka. and M. Yignier : the 
latter, Mr. Arthur Waley, Mr. W. Percival Yetts. and Mis. Carl Holmes : to all th*-''- 
mv best thanks are due. 


INSTALLATION OF AN ATTAH OF IDAH (NIGERIA). 

By R. S. Setox. 

Introduction. (By H. R. Palmer. C.M.G.) 1 

The subjoined note', by the District Officer of the Mali Divi'ion of the Kabba 
Province of Nigeria. Mr. R. S. Seton. deal with certain rite-? and ceremonies incident 
to the death of an Attah (paramount chief) and the installation of a successor. 

The town and district of Idah lie on the left bank of the lower Niger, south of 
Lokoja and north of Onitcha. At the close of the eighteenth century, the Idah 
kingdom was one of considerable importance, and the dominions of its rulers (the 
Attahs) extended as far north as the Benue and as far eu't as the present Eastern 
Railway of Nigeria. To the south and west their authority shaded off into that of 
the Obas of Benin, the Yoruba kings, and the Etsus of Nupe. respectively. 

The Idah kingdom, however, first arose at least one. and possibly two. centuries 
before the date. i.t. between a.d. 1600-1700. or even earlier, from some tribe of 
Yoruba-speaking affinity, who settled on the left bank of the Niger opposite the 
Yoruba country, and set up some kind of a state. 

At this stage, the paramount chief of the community was called the Ashadu. 
a title which is still found among some of the Yoruba or semi-Yoruba communities 
on the right bank of the Niger in the neighbourhood of Lokoja. as well as being that 
of the king-maker at Idah. 

There exists a large amount of tradition and folk-lore connected with this earlv 
period of Mali's existence, but so far it has proved difficult to define precisely the 
stratum to which its governing classes belonged, more than to suppose that thev 
represented the more easterly influence of the kingdoms of Ife (Yoruba) and Benin. 

At a date, however, which F not quite certain, but w.v probably about a.d. 17UU- 
1750. a member of the Kworarafa or Jukun dynasty, whose capital was at that time 
Bepi (known as Btrnffi Kworarafa). ea-d of the present Wukari, came west with a 
following of .Jukiim. and. after -ome fighting with the then rulers of Idah. established 
himself as ruler of the kingdom of Idah. and took the title of " Attah " — a title 
which means ” father, and i' thus the '.\me word a- the Nupe word for " father " 
( "da ), which again F the um j as that m u-e animg the 'outhern Tuwareg in the 
Sahara. 

1 [I aiii much indebted to Mr. Palmer for km lly reafuia through the Ms. of till' piper, and 
fur contributing this Introduction to it. — Hi>.’ 
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The ruling ea'te which resulted flora this fusion of -Jukiim into the pre-existing 
ruling class adopted as their court language the Yoruba dialect, which was presumably 
the language of the latter. This language is now known as Igara or Igula — a term 
which is also applied to the people who speak it in contradistinction to the peoples 
subject to them, who in general speak dialects called Idoma. 

By blood, therefore, and to a large extent by culture also, the Attains of Idah 
belong to the Kworaiafa ruling castes who. in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, dominated the eastern poition of the present Nigeria, and were them- 
selves of cognate origin with the early rulers of Ivaneni. or were originally 
Hamites or Tuwareg of the Eastern Sudan and Sahara. 

Apart from the numerous points in the existing Jukun culture and i elision, 
ninth suggest the influence of the Nile valley and ancient Egypt, the Attahs of Idah 
are still buried in a "funeral boat." a custom which in Bomu has survived even among 
the Muslim Kanembu. whose Sheke (Sheikh) is still carried to burial in a " boat.'" 

In the cast- of Idah. it is — as will be seen — very difficult to disentangle what may 
come from the Jukun and Eastern Hamites from what mav come from Yoruba and 
Benin : and that again is not rendered easier by the fact that the beginning of 
\ oruba or Benin culture itself most probably lay in the upper Niger and Southern 
Sahara, among Hamites who were not very dissimilar from those further east from 
whom sprung the Kanuxi of Bomu and the Kworarafa of Bepi and the Attahs of 
Idah. 
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1 nt rod action. 

The information in these notes has been obtained from tin? actual participators in 
the ceremonies, including the Attah and Ashadu. Though the report is not a long 
one. there is much in it that needs more inquiry and explanation than I have been 
able to give, and I should like to have had the opportunity of checking the meaning 
of the words more fully. Further, there are many stories current among the Ibo 
and Igbirra that would assist in clearing up obscure points and confirming those 
that are correct. 

The drawings of the clothes and ornaments had to be made up from verv 
hurried sketches made by me while the various items were shown to me in great 
secrecy bv the Attah himself, with only one other person and mv Political Agent 
present (Figs. 1-18, pp. 271-7). I must apologize for their roughness, as I have 
not had time to work them up more carefully nor to do the copies myself. 


Cow rnlnicit* nf an Attah s Death. 

When an Attah dies, his death is supposed to be kept secret from the people 
for a whole year. Xone of the people interviewed professed to know the reason 
for this, though there probably is one. The only reason suggested by Mallam Gana. 
the Court Scribe, is that it was to allow time for the late Attah 's relatives to collect 
the monev and slaves necessary for the funeral ceremonies, and for the next heir to 
do the same for the installation ceremonies. 


VOL. LVIII. 
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L 'oaf'ui’iatioit of MW ,, ,< 'strut inn . 

Tlie general work of the Administration proceed' a~ rhoiurh the Attaii were 
still alive. 

The following title-holder' 1 assemble at Ogwede itliat part of Iduh wh*T>' tlie 
Attah live?) for this purpose : — The Odomata. Am .mat a Umakojiata t fiuvumabolo. 
Omarobu. Ekpa. Oclekina Ata. and some other' 

With them are the eunuchs, whose titl* — 1 ar- : — Orrata Girlie. < >*-li**i i. Uawalla 
or ITgwela. Anenka Dugbo. and Obaji Alak i 

The fiction of the Attah's death is maintained amona tlmm. The Ouojl pr-umid? 
to ascertain the wishes of the A r tah and rep., its their, to the other', who art accord- 
ingly. 

The X i i ' IT r. 

At the end of about five months, the probable suece'sor send' in secret to the 
Ashadu. and says that lie ha? heard that hi, " father " is ill. Tim A'hadu replies 
that lie is indeed ill. The heir then call' all hi' immediate relative' together and 
begins to prepare for the installation cerunonie'. 

In the case of the late Attah Atabo and ot the present Attah tin- period of the 
interregnum was cut clown to three months. 


Choice of the AthijiA .'y , cc* ssor. 

The sueee'sur i< chosen from the de'cmidau:- d the Attahs. Aim- Ocho and 
Itodo Aduga (soils of Akumabi. who was by some counts the fifth, bv others the 
seventh. Attah). and of Ogalla and Adoko Adegbi (soils of Akogu. the sixth or 
eighth Attah. according to the count accepted). All them four were grandsons of 
Ayegba Doko (first or third Attah). 2 

So far as I can ascertain, the senior man of the family who are next in turn is 
always the one chosen, but the late Ashadu stated once to Mr. Chapman that he 
had power to alter that if he chose, and I have been informed that an old and infirm 
man or an invalid, though next in succession, would be passed over. 


Killing of the Attoh. 

The authority of the Ashadu in this matter may be inferred from the fact that 
in the event of an Attah making himself very unpopular by cruelty, extortion etc 
the Ashadu is credited with the right to have him killed. 3 

The only instance of this is the case of Ekalaga. grandfather of the late Atabo 
In this instance the A'hadu sent for Amocheji. the grandfather of the present Attah 


in 


1 Si . Glossary for me.imn 
' -SVc Genealogical Tree 
3 Thi' does nut mean that 
vol. 2. p. 61, of C. K. Meek 


C' of the~e titles. 

(Appendix 7). 

it was a regular custom, or that it happened frequently, as inferred 
, The Northern Tritn.-t nf Shyria. 
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and told him that the Attah was dead. After the departure of the messenger, a 
large cap was prepared and filled with red pepper. The plotters went into the 
Attah when he was sleeping in the afternoon, lifted his head gentlv so as not to 
wake him. and quickly pulled the cap over his head, and held it tightlv round the 
neck till his struggles ceased. According to some accounts, he was clubbed to 
death, but this is improbable, as the conspirators are said to have shown his dead 
body to others afterwards without a mark or wound on it. 

The celebrated Onoja Oboni was murdered. 1 according to some accounts, at 
Ogrugru. bv his Sarakunu. but the Ashadu had no hand in this ; moreover. 
Onoja Oboni was never installed as Attah. because he could only claim his right to 
the title through his mother. 

27'*: Kohln i Se>~r. 

After the Ashodu has sunt to the next in -accession. as described on p. 258. 
he calls together all his own and tlm dead Attah's relatives, and they consult a seer 
who is called in from Kabba. They say that Kubba has a reputation for having the 
best seers, and also that it would be unwise to have in an Igala seer, who might 
have been bribed. 

The seer is asked to find out whether the man the Ashadu has sent is the rightful 
heir, whether he will treat the people well, whether he will live long enough to make 
it worth while installing him. and whether be is likely to be too strong for the Ashadu. 
The Ashadu is my authority for this. and. if it is true, it would appear that the 
Ashadu claims to be, or would like to be. the " power behind the throne." The 
seer receives a large fee. amounting to the price of one cow. 

The Sending of the limbi. 

After a further delay — not till the end of a year from the Attah's death, 
according to some — the Orrahta tells the-Ugwalla to inform the Ashadu that the 
Attah is dead. The Ashadu then summons one of his retainers, who has the title 
of Ikabi, and makes him put on his (the Ashadu’s) cap and clothes. This is. pre- 
sumably. to show that he represents the Ashadu. 

The Ashadu gives the Ikabi a horse for the journey, and the Okebeshi a cap 
of red velvet, to present to the heir. (In former times no one but the Attah [and 
the Ashadu. according to his own account] might wear red velvet ; death was the 
punishment for doing so). 

When the Ikabi reaches the future Attah's house he backs his horse to the 
door and. holding the red cap behind him. calls out. " Tour ‘father’ is not well, 
the sickness is too strong for him : I have something to sell you." Asked what 
the price is, the Ikabi replies. ” Two slaves and 2u0 brass rods." 2 There is some 
haggling over the price, which, when agreed to. is paid at once. 

1 See Appendix 1 for account of his death. 

5 The money equivalent of these is now given. 

S 2 
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The future Attah then kneels before the Ikabi. who places the Okebeshi on 
his head. The Ikabi takes him by the wrist and lifts him up. saying as he does 
so. '• The Ashadu told me to catch you. I do so thus. The Ikabi then turns 
to the people around and says. ” Behold the Adokainya (this title means 
'• One who will have a great title, but has not yet received it ). The people 
salute him with the word " Todo la shortening of tto — the story, ulo — is 
ended!. 

The Ikabi then tells the Adokainva to remove his loads from his house, saying, 

•‘ You cannot have two homes, vour proper home is now at Idah. ' 

The Ikabi then sets lire to the house, to signifv that the Adokainya can never 
return there. 

Ci ff monks at Iijaloipra . 

The Adokainya accompanies the Ikabi to Igalugwa. one of the small villages 
that form part of Idah . 1 This is where the Ashadus live. When they are near the 
AshaduY house, the Ikabi goes ahead and informs the Ashadu that " the stranger 
has come.” The Adokainya is told to enter and is received by the Ashadu. who 
sits on a Xupe stool. The Adokainya salutes the Ashadu with the salutation " Anu " 
(greatness), going down on his hands and knees. Tim Ashadu raises him and 
embraces him. saying. " I have found a new wife to-day." He points out a house 
he has prepared for him. and tells him to go and rest. He sends him food and any 
cther things he needs. 

The next morning at dawn the Ashadu assembles all the people and tells the 
Ikabi to take them to salute the Adokainya. Thev are followed bv the relatives of 
the late Attah and Ids Edibo . 1 

On the third day after this the Edibo are taken to the Adokainva and swear 
allegiance to him. 

After the Edibo are finished with, the Onoji are brought to the Attah by the 
Ikabi. and they salute him. He chooses one of them, whom he puts in charge of 
the Okute with an Edibo to help him. The latter, however, has other duties in 
the way of introducing people to the Attah. etc. 

On the eighth day after the Adokainva's arrival the Ashadu goes to the house 
where the Adokainya is, and. standing upright, gives him the salutation “ Todo.” 
He then sits down on the same sort of stool or chair as the Adokainya happens to 
be sitting on. and makes the customary salutations of a host to a guest. 

After this the Ashadu brings forward any who may have complaints against 
the Adokainya. and. before anything further can be done, the Adokainva must 
make full reparation to any whom he may have wronged. 

A knife is then brought, and three gashes are made in the left wrists of the 
Adokainya and the Ashadu. A kola nut is broken in half ; each takes a half, rubs 

1 .Skt Appendix 2. 
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it in the other's blood, and eats it. saying. "If I know of anvtking that may harm 
you and do not tell you. may the oath I have taken slav me." 

On the ninth day the Adiadu assembles the people, and tells them he is going 
to trade with his wife in accordance with the ancient custom. Thev then disperse, 
after saluting the Adokainya. The Ashadu then tells the Adokainya that he 
expects nine slaves as the price of the title of Attali. The Adokainya savs. ” This 
is a great price, can you not reduce it '. " Thev haggle for some time, and the 
price is brought down sometimes as low as two slaves. (The equivalent in money is 
paid now.) 


Piercing the Ear of the Adohaiogn. 

The Ashadu then calls his chief wife and gives her the title of ” Achainya 
Anuku " (the woman who pierces the ear), if she has not performed this ceremony 
before. The Adokainya presents her with a female slave, a mat. a pair of sandals, 
a cock, and 100 brass rod-:. 

The female slave has to prepare the medicine that is put on the ear after it 
has been pierced. The mat is for the Achainya Anuku to sit on while she performs 
the operation. The sandals are to prevent her feet being defiled by the earth. 
The cock is sacrificed to the " Okinga “ so that the ear may heal quickly. The 100 
rods are a gift. 

The “ Okinga " is represented by a small figure of a man. carved from 
any sort of wood, between 6 inches and 1 foot in height. I have been unable 
to discover up to date its exact significance. The blood of the cock i> poured 
over it. 

The ears are pierced inside the Adokainya'' house. After the operation they 
proceed to a four-sided tent that has been prepared : there the ears are washed in 
the medicine prepared by the slave, which consists of a decoction of herbs in warm 
water. 

The Adokainya passes the night in the hou-e of the Achainya Anuku. In the 
morning the Ashadu goes to salute him. and receives from him a gift of cowries 
worth £5. The Ashadu then calls the people together and presents the Adokainva 
to them as the new Attali. giving him for the first time the salutation of his 
proper title. The salute is " Agabaidu " (agnba = lion, erht = come to full 
strength). Another interpretation is " Lion of the river." It is a Xupe. and. 
I believe, a Jukv.n salutation. The people prostrate themselves and give him 
this salute, and one red feather of the “ Iloko ” bird (not identified) is placed in 
his cap. 

The piercing of the ears signifies that the Adokainya is about to become the 
Asliadu's wife. It is. I believe, a Jukun custom. The reason for this curious 
mock-marriage ceremony is given in Appendix -3. the story of Ebele Jaunu (or 
Obele Jonu). the alleged ancestress of the Attahs. 
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Ti.. ( < f< ij f.f fh( If hip. 

Aftet tl:*‘ Attali has been saluted. the Attn!- and the Ashadit enter the latter > 

: the Adiadu tali' for hi' " Akpa.” a ch.iir "f 'tool made from a hollow tree- 
trunk. with a (over in which ..re mauv chami'. He 'it' on thi' with th.e Attah 
before jiit.-.. In l 1 - hand he hold' a small whip with a leather thong. and he says ; 

■■ Attali. to-dav I heat you. He strikes him once, and lays : " The Attah has 
no relatives. ' He strike' him a second time, and savs : “ The Attah has no soil. 
He then puts down the whip, and yV' • ” Yon are now Attah : you have power' of 
life and death. Kill anvonc who vV' in dot-' not fear vuu. The orium of this 
custom is unknown. 

( . /■( n'O i* t >- s o i < 1 } ’ If a -j to Ojauid. 

The Attah then leave' the home and mounts his hoi'>- with the a'sistance of 
the Edibo. who form a screen round him by holding out their robes at arm's length 
so that none mav see him mount. H>- proceeds to Egbe. no far from the Ashadu's 
house, where the Ashadus are buried. There he is met by the Ada Okpura (strong 
father)., who is the guardian of the tombs, to whom he gives a ram . 1 a white cloth, and 
a white cock. He asks him the way to Ojaina. The Ada Okpura goes before him 
till they come to a certain rock known as Oja Awka (head ground smooth). There 
the Ada Okpura produces a tortoise, which he kills, together with the white coc-k. 
and places on the rock, covering them with the white cloth. This is a sacrifice to 
the shades of the former Ashadus. As this is being done, the Attali savs : ” I go to 
Ojaina to take up the inheritance of my fathers. Give me long life and wisdom. 
Give rue strength to beget many children. Grant me wealth and mauv wives. 
Destroy my enemies.” 

They proceed to the Okuta Lec-hi (stone on another;. This, as the meaning 
implies, is one large rock resting on another. Here the Attali gives the Ada Okpura 
a lie-goat, a white cock, and a white doth. The goat and cock are killed, placed on 
the rock and covered with the white cloth. The Attah makes the same prayer as 
before, but it is addressed to the spirits of that place. All present then drink beer. 

He passe* on to Okpwe (known as the place of three palms), where he gives the 
Ada Okpura a white cloth and again prays to the local spirits. Thence he goes to 
Fdona (dividing), a place where three paths meet, where he gives the Ada Okpura 
another white cloth for himself, and leaves him. 

A slave now goes in front of him to show him the way to the Ugwalla's house 
at Ojaina. He arrives there at night. He dismounts and knocks at the door. 
Tim Ugwalla asks who is there, and the Attah gives his name. The Ugwalla savs : 
“ What sort of a puppy are you. what do you want " The Attah answers. ” I desire 
the belongings of mv father.” The Ugwalla then asks : " What do you brim' “ 
and the Attah answers : ” Look what I have brought.” 

1 The ram i' apparently a eift to the Aila Okpura for hi' sere ices. 
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The Ugwalla opens the door, and the Attah pushes a slave (£5 now substituted) 
in front of him. The Ugwalla then tells him to come in and sit in his father's place. 
The Attah enters and sits on the bed. At dawn the Ugwalla brings his three loads 
of yams, a goat, and some beer as gift-. The Attah remains there eight days. The 
followers of the late Attah are living in the bush nearbv in grass huts — for what 
reason I could get no clear answer. During the night of the eighth dav. the Attah 
gives the Ugwalla two cloths and some palm oil to make lamps with, and the Ugwalla 
gives the Attah a small coat made like a child's coat, called " Ewe " — this is that 
he mav be ready for the birth ceremony which takes place later on. He then goes 
on foot to Ofoloko (place of birth), where he sleeps in the bush with no roof over him. 

The Birth (,'t fc mony . 

At Ofoloko the Attah sends the Ogbe to the Onubi Ogbo (the one with the 
oldest title of all) with a leopard's -kin (uity>caw chuc). a slave (now £5) called 
" Adu “ (the orphan), a red blanket (amolo). and a pair of boots ornamented with 
ostrich feathers (Fig. 18). He also provides four white cloths, which are used to 
form a four-sided tent which is erected by the Attah's people. 

The Onubi Ogbo himself thus describes what follows : — 

" I go to Ofoloko with the Onc-di. 1 We go inside the tent with him. In the 
tent is the Leopard skin covered with the red blanket and two ’’ Akpa ’ (seats made 
from hollow tree trunks). The Ogbe and some small boys (our relatives) are outside. 
We two sport with each other as though we were man and wife. We lie on the 
blanket together. 1 rise and sit on mv ' Akpa.’ The Attah enters the tent secretly 
and gets beneath the Onedi's robes. I call to the Ogbe th.it my wife is pregnant, 

and the Onedi begins to groan as though suffering the pangs of childbirth. 

.She .-its on her * Akpa ‘ and rocks to and fro: -lie calls out she is in great 

pain. The Ohega (the Chief Diviner) is called. He casts lots with four pods 

of the Kawo tree (Af:ilnt Africana)." (The versions of the Attah. the Asliadu 
and the Onubi Ogbo are now combined.) " The Ohega says, ' Bring a slave.’ 

Adu is brought. He then looks at the pods and says, ' The child is a boy. not 

a girl : he will be lord of the earth, he will be born now without trouble to his 
mother." 

The alleged child is then supposed to be bom. He at once raises his arm to 

stab his mother with a small spear. (The Onubi Ogbo would not mention the 

spear — denied its existence, in fact. The others mentioned it with evident reluctance. 
I- this the sacred spear of the Jukuns () 

The Onedi seizes his wrist and hands him to the Onubi Ogbo. saying : ” Take 
this child of yours : he is so strong and evil, that he wants to kill me. I will never 

■ >V< GIo— arc. 
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look upon kis face again." She rims out of tic t-nt a ml away from th»» 
place. 1 

The Onubi Ogbo calk the Ogbo and hand' the Attah nvr to him. '.lying : 
■' Here is mv son. Look, he alreadv has all hi' teeth, he 0 not links fie. nor lame, 
nor are his private part' imperfect. He i' now vour life’s charge. If he dies you 
go with him.” 

The Choosing of the Ok' it, . 

The Onubi Ogbo then sends for his Okute " He ha' three, to represent the 
three Tranche' of hi.' familv who take the title in turn as each holder dies. The 
Okute are leant agaiii't tin* tent, the Attah 0 blindfolded Tie' Onubi Ogbo 'ays : 
" Here are the Okute of your ancestors, take one.” 

The Attah is taken near to them. If he manages to choose the one belonging 
to the present Onubi Ogbo’s branch of the family he is expected to live a long time. 

The Attah’s nine Okute are then brought, and the same proceeding h carried 
out. the Okute being leant against a horizontal stick supported by two forked sticks 
placed upright in the ground. The Onoji alone know to whom each Okute is dedicated, 
and, if the Attah cannot find the right one and has to have his hand guided bv the 
Onoji, he will not enjoy a long reign. 2 When the Attah seizes the Okute evervone 
shouts and claps, and the Kakakiya are blown for the first time since the previous 
Attah’s death. 

Putting on the Rohes anH Insignia. 

The Attah then enters a large red tent, which has been previously prepared. 
This is four-sided and white inside, and is called Onvabo " (the secret house). 
Here he finds all the garments and ornaments pertaining to the initiation ceremonies. 
(Figs. 1-18, p. 274-7). He removes his garments, and these are put on him one after 
another. If he is unable to bear the weight of them all and tells his people to put 
no more on, he will not be expected to live long. This is looked upon as a test of 
fitness. Atabo is reported to have been unable to bear the weight of them all. but 
the present Attah. who is a fine man physically, was able to do so. He wears no 
clothing above the waist, because in the time of the fir.'t Attah none were so 
worn. The various garments are, in most cases, very old. and are said to have been 
introduced by Avegba Om'Idoko. 

The Ehrane Ceremony. 

A strong horse i' brought for the Attah. He mount.', assisted and concealed 
by the Edibo. He ride' towards his future home, stopping and dismounting at 

1 In former time' the Attah i' said to have either killed hi- mother or sent her to some place 
far away and spread a report of her death. Whether one Attah did murder his mother, and this 
part of the ceremony is the result, I cannot discover. It m true that the List Attah sent his 
mother to live at Ogumi. or. at any rate, kept her there. 

2 This is said to have happened in the case of the late At abo, hut the present Attah succeeded 
in finding the right Okute at once. 
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Ehrane (the house of charm-? or eafi). W ith him are the Ashadu. the Atabo. and 
the Ashadu Onofe (the slave or assistant of the Atabo). 

The Attah provide-, a tortoise and four kola nuts. He touches his forehead 
with the tortoise and says : ” Grant that mv life mav be long and mv wisdom 
great. May my traders find wealth and mv farmers good crops. Grant that no 
great sickness may come upon the people during my reign, but rather that they 
may multiply exceedingly.” 

The Ashadu then takes the tortoise and touches the ground with it. saying : 
" Attah. may you enjoy good health and a long reign. May you have mam - children 
and mav death overwhelm your enemies.” 

He hands the tortoise to the Atabo. who repeats the praver. beats the tortoise 
on a rock, and passes it to the Ashadu Onofe. The latter takes a sharp stick, impales 
the tortoise, and plants the stick upright in the ground. Two of the kolas are 
broken and scattered on the ground, two are taken by the Atabo. 

The origin of the use of the tortoise is said to be that the first Attah used it as 
a sacrifice in order that his wife might be as strong as a tortoise-shell and so be 
able to bear many children. 

After this ceremony the Ashadu and those with him return to their homes, 
the rest of the people go on with the Attah. 


Al'ik’i. Ei/n. a ed Ogireih. 

Xear the Attah's house is a gateway or zn-m called Alaku. Here the Attah 
gives the Ogbola a white cock, which is killed and suspended from a stick in the 
entrance to prevent anything evil from entering. 

(Not far from here i> a small round hut called " Egu. which marks the site of 
the first Attah’s official residence. The Attah rides three times round this, that 
his ancestors may know he lid' come into his inheritance, and rejoice with him . 1 

The Attah goes on to Ogwedi. an oblong building in front of his house, often 
used as a Court House. Here the Attah dismounts and call.? for ?ilence. He then 
addresses the people, thanking them for their support, and telling them that 
all the signs have been favourable at his accession. He says : ” Mav God (Awjaw) 
grant a wife to everyone who is without one. May he give wealth to the poor and 
children to the childless. May he keep sickness far from you and cause vou to 
multiply. May his blessing be upon you all.” 

The people all give him the royal salute and he enter? hi? house. He orders 
food and palm wine to be -riven to the Amajofe (>sY//v/Aw/m). the Edibo and their 
wives, and the Onoji. Thev eat. and drink, and revel. His loads and the Okute 
are unpacked and stowed awav.- 

1 When the yam harvest take? place a coat is sacrificed here to caeh of the dead Attalis. 

- Before the Attah enter? hi? hou?e the Orimi ChebVto has to he taken there. lS-:e 
Appendix s>.) 
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First Doifs II in'!, as Atl'ih. 

The next morning the in. tv Attah enters upon his duties, and formerly made a 
point of executing at least three of the criminals brought before him that du\ to 
show that lie had powers uf life and death. He call" hi" i elat it es before mm and 
chooses who shall be members of hi* Council. Those chosen are not necessarily 
permanently elected : thev are tested for some little tune, and those found unfit 
for the work are eliminated in favour of others of greater intelligence. On this 
day also a new Eunuch was made (probably more than on*'. A hen this unfortunate 
was healed, he might go out and take posses'ion of anything, even a canoe full of 
valuable gear, and no one dared complain. The titles proper to the members of 
the Attah's household are given on this day. both to men and women. They are 
too numerous to enumerate. Also any titles not already awarded in connection 
with religious ceri-monC". These are held for lib-. 


The Oynlnrjain Cert n-ony. 

Nine ctavs later the ceremony of Ogaingain takes place. The Ogaingain is an 
oblong tent : it is also called ” Abo." The meaning of the word is ” causes fear." 
but I have not been able to find out the origin of its use in connection with the 
ceremonv. Possible it is so called because it is frequently closed during the day, 
and. each time it is reopened, the Attah is discovered dressed in a different robe. 

The Attah comes out of hi' house and enters the Ogaingain. where he remains 
for some time. When he appears again he 'its down and beats his breast, saying : 

•• I am ’ Omatayina. - the small leopard that A mote to be dreaded than fifty wild 
cat'. He who wishes to see a strong man. let him look on me." He asks the people 
if thev will follow him. and. if there i~ a war in prospect, announces the day of 
departure for the expedition. When he stands lie re^ts Ids arms on the shoulders 
of the Ogbe and the Oeheji. 

The people salute, and say they will follow him anywhere. They thank him. 

The Amajofe (fiarakuna) come and salute the Attah. and dance as they go and 
come, even the old ones, to show their exuberant delight at his accession. Beer 
and palm wine are served out to the Edibo and other fighting men, who are all 
armed. Mad with drink, they perform a sort of war dance, firing guns and waving 
spears and =words. In former times, apparently, the Edibo had free licence on 
this dav. and many people were killed, and any children they seized they could sell 
as slaves without the parents being able to obtain any redress. 


Inikpi Ceremony. 

This ceremony takes place nine days after the Ogaingain. in the market-place, 
where a cone-shaped erection of dried mud about ■> feet high marks the place where 
Inikpi, the daughter of Ayegba OmTdoko, was buried alive . 1 Inikpi is believed to 
have become a powerful spirit that watches over the destinies nf the Igalla. 


1 Appendix 6 for the story of Inikpi. 
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Tilt* Attah provides a goat. r- < ock. a jar of palm oil. a white cloth, and four 
kola nuts. The Ataho sacrifices the goat and cock, and pours their blood over the 
mound. The palm oil h also poured over it. and the kola nuts are broken and 
scattered on the ground. The white cloth has a slit math- in the middle and is 
put over the mound, the top of the cone protruding through, the slit. Inikpi is 
then supposed to be clothed and fed. 

In former days a criminal was spread-eagled between two upright poles and 
an executioner drove a stake through him by hammering it slowly upwards. It 
the stake failed to come out through the head, the executioner had to take the 
place of the victim. Tin- victim's spirit was supposed to become Iuikpi's slave in 
the other world. 

When the sacrifices are finished the Attah enters the Xiger with bare feet (the 
only time his feet are supposed to touch the earth), and returns to the shore. This 
symbolizes the fertilizing of tile land by the waters of the Xiger during the " Rains." 
The Attah brings the water on his feet to the land. 


AiFESDIX I. 

L‘ ’! r-J Oi'iiju Ol/oni. 

iIxoja Oboxi was the son of «:• Abut, nun of Ogrugru. who married Obudali. the sister of El vie 
•Jaunu. and therefore grand-on of Agenapoje. 1 Ebele .fauna wa~. according to the general 
belief, the first Attah. although a woman. Onoju ohuni v,.:< derisively called "the son of a 
woman’’ (ribon = the female genital organ i. be, auw lie could claim relationship to the Attahs 
only through his mother. He i- said to have Hetn giant in height and to have had six fingers 
and toes. Hi- pi r-on.d prove-- v.a- sue !i th..t .. v hole \ illage wouhl ilce on -c eing him approach 
alone. 

He made v.ar on overtone he could Mid till ,dl were b‘\,t< n or Lad fled. He then settled in 
Alo. near Itobe. for a time, saving he w.i- now going to tight the people in the Leavens above. 
For this purpose he set thousands of people to work to build an immense tower on Oiuo Ubakeji 
I og>io = hill, uba — vi-ible from afar, not deceptive, hji — clo-e to the skv). A- was inevitable, 
the building collap-f d win n it had rc.u lied a height beyond the -u-taining strength of it- wall-, 
and va-t number- of people weie killed :n it- downfall. The -< ar to be -eon on the hill at the 
present day i< pointed out a- one of the -mil- of tin- great work. 

Leaving Alo in di-gu-t. lit went to CLrugru. Thi- place he peopled with slaves taken from 
many different places, and the different parts of the town are still distinguished by the name of 
the tribe or place whence he took them. Here he said he was determined to tight the people 
underground, and -et an army of men to work to dig a long, deep hole sloping into the earth. 
It is suppo-ul to liave rea, lied a length of eight miles. Into thi- lie fir-t sent .ton of his wives, 
then 500 boys. 500 men armed with gun-. 5u0 Okute bearers, and 1,000 drummers. After 
which he himself rode in on horseback and bade his nobles follow- him. Their leader. Ckimebogbo. 
addressed them as follows : — " He wishes us all to die with him. AVe will not follow him. Let 
us fill in tiie hole before he can get out." Tins they did with rot k-. tree-trunks, stones and 
earth. To this day no one will follow the mad hading to thi- hole. The place is -aid to be 
haunted, and at night the -mind of drum- and Lahikiyi can be heard there. 

Another version of the -tory of hi- death i- that he wa- afflicted with syphilis and his life 
became a burden to him. He therefore had an immense hole dug. and entered it with all his 
people, then called on those left above to till it in. 

Appendix 5. 
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'l'h " Aktinto." 

Before his death. Onoja Oboni was sitting by the river o:ie day when lie heard something 
groaning in the water. He entered the water and saw something. but could not make out what 
it was. He caused 1.000 jars of palm oil to be poured into the river, whether a- an oblation, 
or to have some effect on the mysterious somethin., is not ch-ir He «a- then able to seize 
somethin!: solid, which lie dragged to the bank and found to be a chair or seat made from a 
hollow tree-trunk. It had two lids or coverings He opened them. and. after looking in. hi' 
eves turned." After that he was unable to recognize people. The idea being. so far as I can 
gather, that he who looked inside thereafter became so righteous in his judgments that, if hi' 
own son were charged with some crime, he would sentence him as if he did not know him. 

After his accession each Attah sends to Ogrueu a 'lave, and the " Akwuta is sent to 
Akwacha (near Idah). where the Attah goes and takes the rover' off. therefore acquiring the power 
of upright judgment before spoken of. A eunuch called Adaehi used to be in charge of this at 
Ogrugru. but he was driven out by the Ogrugru people. The late Attah wanted to send for the 
" Akwata." but quarrelled with the Ogrugru people over the amount of money to be sent in lieu 
of the slave, so the " Akwata " was never sent. 

I have not had time to collect and check all the stone' connected with this remarkable man. 
The D.O., Nsukka. has collected some information about him from among the Ibos which would, 
have served as a useful check • ould I have been able to get it in time. 

Sacrifice oj Oboni" 6 Sor. 

Since writing the above, another story has been brought me. It is said that Oboni. when at 
Alo. despairing of the efforts of various witch-doctors to prophesy truly, or to help him to obtain 
the title of Attah — it i' not clear which — killed his son on the top of Ubakeji hill and cut off 
his head. With this he tried to practise divination, saving that a son would not deceive his own 
father. This is now a saying among Igallas : - Omaw kionebi via dawla gwogwon." Literally, 
■■ Son born to one will not deceive." 


Appendix 2. 

Ed, bo. 

The Edibo are practically the personal retainers of the Attah. The A'hadu has his own 
Edibo too. 

They pay them anything up to t he value of L3 for the privilege of uuti ition. and are there- 
after exempt from any law but that of the Attah. The A'hadu states that, once a man became 
an Edibo. lie could take any woman he chose without piying the customary dower, or any 
man's goods without the latter daring to complain about it. 

Anyone who had not a special "Kofar" — I ii'C the Huus.t term, as I know of no exact 
equivalent in English — or who was not himself a relative of the Attah or of some considerable 
rank, might not approai h the Attah. except lie were introduced by an Edibo. This, of course, 
meant a considerable ini nine from bribes. 

They could be called upon at any time to build the Attah » house i.r for any other services, 
and. when the Attah went to war. they led the van. 

They are sworn in the " Okute " and " Ajibo." 1 and take an oath that they will defend the 
Attah by word and deed, and report anyone who is intriguing against him. The Attah at the 
same time swears to protect them from all other people. 

They = till try to maintain tin ir anc ient rights to some extent, 'in h as refusing to obev the 
orders of the District Head, refusing to go to Xative Court', to do road work, and so on. 
and the Attah Atabo had to t"Ue a special order to all District Heads informing them that the 
Edibo could no longer claim exemption from the ordinary duties of citizenship. 


1 X. o Appendix .'1. 
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Appendix 3. 

Okute a 'id Ajibo. 

The word " Okute " mean- " ■stick."" The Attah's Okute are made of bamboo, and have no 
particular mark'- on them, but are of different length, from 5 to 0 feet. A new one is made for 
each Attah. and one of the oil ones destroyed to keep the number to nine. 

The number " nine “ constantly recurs m the ceremonies, anti may have some peculiar 
significance which a knowledge of .Jukun customs might reveal. In this case it is said to represent 
the original founder' of tie- dvnoty of the Attahs of Idah. and the names given are : — 

Idoko ‘never made Attah i 
Ayegb.. < >m Idoko 


Akogu Amachau Usori 

f .! . ! 

f tgalla Onuche Ura A’U.n hu Idoko Idegba 

The Okute of Idoko teas v. itlclrav. n. as he m- never made Attah. 

The < tkute ol the Attah art kept wrapped m red < loth and are in the care of one of the Onoji 
c lid an Edibo. 

The Ajibo of the Attah is made of bra's, with little bells on it. That of the Ashadu is made 
up of nine small sticks about IS inches lone'. The Ashadu also has hi> own Okute. 

Every morning the Attah. in fort eating. got s to the hut where the Okute are kept. They 
are leaning again-t ih< wall, lie 'trikes the around before them with the Ajibo and says. 
’■ Idoko eat kolas. Aytgba eat kola'.’’ and so on through the li't of the previous Attah'. The 
\shadu does the same with his Okute. saying the names of the previous Ashadus. 

Then, when the Attah eats. } ie places a small portion of the food in the Ajibo. 1 

The Onubi Ogbo has three Okute. They are of bamboo, but are bound with white cloth. 
They represent the three branches of his family w hie h take the tit!' m turn. Thev are of different 
lengths like those of the Attah. 


I 

Ouu Atumabi 

I 

Atodu AcIulo 


Appendix 4. 

Allah's Food. 

The Attah's food is supposed to be prepared by small girls, who wear no cloth and have not 
reached the age of puberty. When they bring him food and drink, each one must first eat 
a small portion of what she brings, or drink some of the water or other beverage. The Attah is 
supposed to eat alone. I understand, however, that these customs are falling into disuse, the 
Attah preferring to have his food cooked bv more experienced and. therefore, older females. 


Appendix 5. 

Tin L'j' ad of Eb'J’ Juitnu and O'jica. 

Accop.ding to one account. Ebele Jaunu was a woman of the royal family of Wukari. though the 
relationship to Wukari is never mentioned. According to another account, she was the daughter 
of Agenapoje, who was miraculously born of God. She came to Idah and settled there with 
manv of her people, as she found it good hunting country. 

One day a young man was c aptured by one of her hunting parties and brought in as a slave. 
His name is sometimes given as Ogwa. sometimes as Aga Okpoluwale (a distinct Ibo name). 

In the morning all the men went out hunting, and the women said they wanted Ogw a to help 
them to mash the yarns. He was called and put to this work. The women observed his good 

1 S" Appendix 4 for Attah’s arrangements fur eating. 
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looks and splendid figure, and told Ebele Jaunu about him. saying it we a pity he was a slave 
as he would make a line husband for her. She replied. " Be silent, he was a free man before he 
became a slave." She used the vcords oma '.sonV I'Aiajii ( slave i. 

She ordered that water should be brought him to va-h in. and presented him with a magni- 
ficent black robe. That night. when she retired to her sleeping-place. ~he sent for him and he 
passed the night with her. In the morning she told him not to no buck among the other people, 
but to sit down in some place apart. She then called the people to.ether and told them to salute 
him as her husband. 

She told him to go to a certain place, about a mile from the present Attah' s house, and 
build himself a house there. The place has ever mho been eaile 1 ' Igalogwa." the pi ice of the 
first Igil.i ilgala Ogwa). 

This also accounts for the t.tlc of ' Asinui i ’ Lp to the time of the Attah Anuga no 
A'hadu might wear a cap or sit on a mat before the Attah. ''.Vlicn the Attah went to fight at 
AgwoJaw the then Ashadu. Ohuneji Alumi. suffered from a swellin_ or tumour at the back of 
his head, and begged to be allowed to wear a cap lest the enemy should make a jest about it. 
The Attah gave him permission to do so. also to -it ai a blanket irodi in his presence, til! he 
re-cros'Ccl the Ufu on the return of the expedition. Tiw A-L.idu w.i' killed in the limiting, .sc 
his le'cen lont? claimed that the permission - till held, since Uhimeji Abutu ticvc-r re-crossed the 
Ufu. 

Another 1 b t Ash'dri,. 

i.miepp . who held the title of Ashadu among the Ibos. came to IRIi on a hunting expedition, 
and built a house at Ofabobo. which is now Inio_wa. 

Ebele Jaunu arrived after him. and he fell in lave with her on account of her beauty and 
great wealth. They were married, and because hi- Love for her was so great he said all his people 
should follow her. and he himself would be her slave, as his title signified. 

As he was before her in the land, she a-ked him to give her a title. He asked what she 
wished to be c-alled. She answered. " Attah ita " (nttah — father, tin = end?, meaning a father 
is the greatest of titles and ends the power of all other? 1 . He bargained with her as to what she 
should pay him for this title, and the price agreed upon was nine slaves. These she gave him. 
on condition that the next Ashadu should pay the reigning Attah nine 'laves w hen he. the Ashadu. 
accepted his title. 

Another Version (by the Ashogbo of 3Io:vw). 

The Ashadu Omeppa was endeavouring to establish his ascendancy over the Okpoto in 
Idah country, and invoked the assistance of Ayegba Itoko. who had come from Wukari with his 
five sons on a hunting expedition, giving him his daughter in marriage and the title of \ttah 


Appendix b. 

The Story of Inikpi. 

Ixik.pi was the daughter of Ayegba Om'Idoko. She is reputed to have been verv beautiful and 
of a noble disposition, and her father loved her more than anything in the world, and she him 
In Ayegba' s reign the Jukuns under Appah attacked Idah. and he was unable to make ant- 
headway against them. He asked a certain learned Xupe. Alallam. what he could do to change 
the fortune of the war. He replied : “ If you do not wish to lose both your title and vour land 
you must sacrifice the daughter you love so much to the spirits of this place " 

When Ayegba heard this he was overcome with grief, and appeared prepared to lose all 
that he had rather than carry out the sacrifice. She. however, heard what the Mallam had s lid 
and went to her father and begged him to save himself by sacrificing her. She is said to have 
gone to him nine times before he consented. 

A large hole was dug in the market-place, and she went down into it with nine slaves and 
with all her jewels and charms. She called to the people above to throw in the earth This w is 
quickly done. She was unmarried at the time of her death. 
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Tlie story is reminiscent of that of -Jephtha's diughtcr. 

After her death the Alallam supplied the Attah with some charms, which were thrown into 
the River Xa-allu (near Idaho The -lukuns. who were camped on the far bank, ate the fish taken 
from the river, and manv of them died. The remainder '.cere scattered by Ayegba and his 
followers. 


Appendix , . 

<t_ i-.’tbsjical Tn ■ of the AttaJ'S of LJ //.. 

Agcnapoje (D 

1 " i 

Ebele Jaunu Udivl di t. - = A'j..ta:.i i o: Ugivgrui 

I 

Onoja Ubom 'never ..cruelly made Attah/ 


Ido 


A\eub,t I>i i 


Zulu Ai-.t-tor of Ashoabas of 
Mozmn ■ 


Avecba 


Ovheji A? tela Arhoue- Akuma 5 : Akoj’a Ochori 


Ame Ocho Itodo Adu.a 


I 

Oe.dl.'. 


Omeche Amocheji 
Arc. 1S34 


Oguehi Akpa 
( 1911 - 19 ) 


Ubaji 
1 1920- ) 


J I ” ~“ 

Ekalaca Adoko Adeabi 


Okoriko Ochejin Onakpa Amaga 

, 1901 - 1903 ) (lSTii-lOOO) 


Atabo 
( 1919 - 20 ! 


Akodiba 

i 

Obon: 
( 1905 - 11 i 


At ho (next in succession) 
D.H. Adoru 


Kwanaki 
ex D.H. Dekina 
'old and an invalid 


Appendix S. 

Orion CJtrhho {Charm). 

This charm is made up of pieces of the wood of the Ata. Iroko. Kaga and Aloko trees, wrapped 
round with white cloth and about I \ feet loner. It is carried on the head of a nude virgin. It 
always goes ahead of the Attah to keep away sickness or danger. When the Attah first enters 
his house this charm goes in before him, the virgin being surrounded by a crowd of women, who 
dance round her. She may be married by the Attah when old enough, or another chosen for the 
duty. 
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Aiyikaw 
Alaku ( Ala Akin 
Amajofe ... 

A manat t i ' 'ma'ina Attah) 

Ant-nka Duubo I Anenka Adunubun' 


Atabo i Attah Eboi 


E.-i 


Elaku 
Idah 1 1- dak 

I .-ala I_-.i 


Jgaln_wa i Hal r.gwa ) 
Ikabi i Ika mu bi) 
Oliaji Adak.'i 
Oc ht'j i 
Oduma 
Ogmingai:: 

O"bo 


Ouwede 


( Ihnnabolo I Olsiy uniabolo) 

( Ikawto Xewa 
Omakoii iOma-ki-kop) ... 
Omarob’i 'Omakalobi) ... 
Ondomata Ondoma Attain 
< >nedi ( Orn.i edi i 


Onoji 


Glossaev. 

A cock. 

The cate of the town. 

Xobility. Correspond' to the Hama " Sarakuna." 

The most favoured of the Attah" > sons. 

"One who does not sit alone.” /"a. one about whom 
there are spirits. He H the intermediary between 
the Attah and the Atabo. 

The father of nutu or ■ harms. The title A said to 
have been founded by the fir-t Attah. and there are 
four branches of the original Atabo's family, who 
hold it in turn. He takes the leading part in 
all ceremonies of n religious or semi-religious 
c haracter. 

The name is shorten'd from ' Ambemi.” of which a 
tree translation i' " The spirits of the dead. " 

" The wild animal dit'.” 

' i >ne cuts off or ends.” do called because anv- 
one who brought their troubles to Idah would have 
them settled lended) by the Attah. 

" The em lostire is opened." The origin of the name is 
variously uiven. One version is that the iir't 
Attah' fought w ith the Okpoto. and used to surround 
their camps with mounds. So their followers were 
the people who came out when the gate of the camp 
was opened. 

The fir-t I cal la. 

" The corn store is open." 

The controller of the " -all ” at the Attah's gate. 

A messenger. 

lOdu = names. >na = many). 

" Causes fear.” 

Corresponds to the Hniw 'Kof.ii.'' He is the inter- 
mediary between the Attah and the Council and 
some of the title-holder-. 

(Ogivn = in front of. <</<- = the first day.) The 
Attah's day. There are only four days in Igala : — 
Edr. the day on which all reliedous ceremonies are 
performed. Afo. Ubm. the A'hadu's day. Eke. 

One who may speak to the Attah face to face. 

" The brain controls.” 

" The child who takes the father's place in absence.” 

” .Son of another father.” 

The head of the Attah's family. 

The Chief who waits — for the birth of the Attah. It 
is also rendered, "One whose title is above all 
others, in that it applies to the supposed mother of 
the Attah. The title may be conferred on one of the 
Ashadu's family by the reigning Attah. The holder 
is invariably a male ! 

Eunuch'. 
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Onubi Ogbo (Onu bio ogbo) 


Orrata ( Orah Attah) 
Todo(Itaido) 

Ugwalla or Ugwela (Isbo Ola) 


“Title behind old." is. “the oldest title there is." 
This was instituted by the Attah Ayetrba Omadoko. 
and is given to another of the same family when the 
holder dies. Three brain lies of the family hold it 
in turn. He is the Attah's adviser in matters of 
ritual. He enacts the part of husband to the Onedi. 
The Onubi Osrbo may sit on a leopard's skin before 
the Attah because of the ceremony of birth. The 
only other title-holders who may sit on mats before 
the Attah are the Him alia. < >hioua, Anaja of Gbebe. 
Ohimobo of Oamle. < Mamba of Mozaim. Limam. and 
Ashadu. 

The Attah's father. 

" The story is ended." 

" The strong man " : is the intermediary between the 
Attah and the Ashadu. 
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EXPLANATION OP TEXT-FIGURES. 

Fig. 1. — Onunu Ehri (Tail of the Manatee). Reel cap ornamented with cowries, coloured stone s 
and beads ( Akau ). In the centre is an ivory " moon” ( ochu ). pale brown beads for the 
moon's light and various small coloured beads for stars. At the base are three rows of 
blue beads. Strings of small white shells are attached to the cauliform appendage (side 
view). 

Fig. 2. — Akwebi ( Akiva ibis — a perfect man). Xo one else may wear the complete circle o f 
feathers. There are some 200 red feathers of the Loloki bird .unidentified) in this, bound 
together by thread. Worn under the Onunu Ehri (Fig. 1). 

Fig. 3. — Ichakpa ( Ichaakpa = a four-cornered garment). 

( 1 ) Loose tatting pattern . 

(2-5) Grey cloth pattern on red ground. 

Fig. 4. — Ichakpa. (Colours indicated on figure.; 

Fig. 5. — Ichakpa. Lark red patches on yellow ground. 

Fig. 6. — Ichakpa. Heavy red felt. Introduced by Attah Ocheje. 

Fig. 7. — Obo Xuku ( 1 ) (Obo = gathered, nuku = smell : described as a garment worn in front 
to prevent the smell of the private parts being apparent). Made of same material as the 
Obanti (Figs. 9 and 10). 

Fig. S. — Obo Xuku (2). Circular heavily padded garment that sticks out all round : 22 red. 
16 blue. 9 brown rays. 

Fig. 9. — Obanti (1). Garment of heavy white material, tied round the waist and hanging down 
behind. 

Fig. 10. — Obanti (2). Garment of same heavy material as the preceding (Fig. 9), ornamented 
with strings of small white shells. Worn in front. 

Fig. 11. — Eju Beju Alio {= •* the eye that causes fear ’). Brass mask in relief. 

Fig. 12. — Eju Beju Alio (= •• the eye that causes fear ”). Brass mask in relief, with red cloth 
inserted under eyes and at mouth : said to be made in Koton Kariti. Hangs from the neck 
over the navel. Worn only on important occasions. 

Fig. 13. Ek Ehre [Ll.a = spur, ehre = foot). Hinged brass anklet ; one of a pair for use in 
war. Hinges with removable pins at a. 

Fig. 14.- Aehala (= what a man wants he wears). Pendant ornamented with cowries; onc- 
of a pair worn over each shoulder and under the opposite arm . 

Fig. 15.— Ikpalaka (Armlets). One of a pair of armlets, sewn with cowries and blue and yellow 
beads. S and 10 inches long respectively, and 4 to 4( inches broad. They are worn above 
the elbow to hold arrows. 

Fig. 16.— Etiri. Belts made of red material, tightly stuffed s 0 as to be dagger-proof, 2J feet 
long by 2 inches thick. One, sewn with red, yellow and blue beads, is worn round the waist 
m front, and two others, sewn with yellow beads and cowries, are w'orn behind. 

Fig. 17. Lgbo. (The same word is also used for "the painter of a canoe”). Belt, made of 
velvet sewn with cowries and thickly padded like the Etiri (Fig. 16) ; 4 feet long and 
2 inches thick. Worn round the waist to keep up the trou-ers. 

Fig. 18.— Okurufe. Soft leather boots without a stiff sole, ornamented with black ostrich 
feathers. These are worn because the bare foot of the Attah must never touch the ground— 
a Jukun custom. (See C. K. Meek, The Xorthern Tribes of Xigeria, vol. 1. p. 254.) 

In addition to the=e figured objects, two necklaces, one of cowrie.-, and the other of cowries 

and beads, are worn till death. They are called Ogba Xaku ( = stubborn refusal), because the 

wearer refuses to part with them till he must. 
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Introduction. 



The New Hebrides are an archipelago o£ mountainous islands of volcanic and 
coral rock, with heavy rainfall and luxuriant tropical vegetation, situated 
between latitudes 13 c and 21° south in the Western Pacific Ocean. The largest 
of these islands is Espiritu Santo, which I shall call " Santo ” for short throughout 
this paper. The islands are inhabited by Melanesians, who have decreased very 
considerably in numbers on most of the island-; in the last half-century. My chief 
objects in this paper are to present my census of the eastern half of Santo, and to 
consider the extent and causes of depopulation. 

My two visits to the New Hebrides in 1922-3 and 1927. were financed partly 
by the Percy Sladen Trustees. I am also indebted to Mrs. Ct. E. Baker and 
Air. S. J. Baker for financial assistance. I am very grateful to Mr. W. Anderson and 
Mr. T. 0. Thomas for much help while in the island. Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders 
most kindly read the typescript and made valuable suggestions. Other helpers 
are mentioned in the text. 

Census of Eastern Santo. 

I am not aware that any attempt has previously been made to count 
the inhabitants of Eastern Santo. My method was to visit personally as 
many of the villages as possible, and to obtain details of those villages which 
I had not time to visit from responsible natives well acquainted with them. On 
entering a new village I collected several of the men. and explained mv object through 
one of my carriers who knew both pidgin-English and the language spoken in the 
village. I then obtained particulars of every family in the village from them. 
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classifying each male as a bov, bachelor, married man or widower, and each female 
as a girl, spinster, married woman or widow. In order to be able to compare sex- 
ratios of children with sex-ratios of adults, it was necessary that the age at which 
a bov became a bachelor should be as nearly as possible the same as that at which 
a girl became a spinster. Unfortunately the natives do not reckon age in years. 
Marriageable age is no criterion, for males marry at much greater ages than females. 
I finally decided to take the age at which hair-; appear on the face in the case of 
males, and marriageable age in the case of females. I think these ages correspond 
rather closely, and perhaps approximate to fifteen years. 

It might be thought that a census with any pretentions to accuracy could not 
be taken without mv seeing each person individually, and. indeed. I think that this 
would be so in most communities. But anyone who knows the Melanesian is aware 
of the intense interest he takes in his relationship to the other members of his village. 
I found that they delighted in giving me the information I required, and when I was 
quite weary, after more than an hour's session, they would be as interested as ever. 
In the case of young babies, there was sometimes some argument as to whether they 
were male or female ; but I did not record him or her till someone was found who 
was certain. In order to check the accuracy of my method. I usually pretended, at 
the end of the census-taking in each village, to have failed to write down one or 
more families, and asked them to tell me them again. In every case the details 
given were the same as they had given before. 

Fig. 1 is a map of Santo. The coast line is taken from the survey of Montegu and 
Renault and the Admiralty chart, and the villages are put in from my own compass 
survey, in the preparation of which I had the help at first of Mr. A. B. MacPhail. 
We measured sometimes by odometer and sometimes by time on the march. The 
reader will understand that a quite accurate map cannot be made in this wav. All 
names are spelled in accordance with the R.Ct.S. II system. Existing villages are 
put in in capitals and the sites of former villages in small letters. Mr. S. J. Baker 
has most kindly drawn the map from our survey note-books. 

The N.E. peninsula constitutes the district of Sakau. I found its southern 
boundary by noticing where the language changed. The language of Sakau is verv 
different from the other languages of Santo, and, indeed, from all the languages of 
the rest of the Xew Hebrides, particularly in the large number of consonants in 
the words and the prevalence of " gh ” and ” dh." Not- only in language, but also 
in physical structure and folk-lore, the Sakau natives are peculiar, and I made a 
separate census of them with separate calculations of sex-ratio, etc. There is no 
such sharp distinction between the people of 8.E. Santo and the remaining 
inhabitants of the island, so I took an arbitrarv north and south line west of 
Mount Turi as my boundary. 

I had not time to make a census of the western half of Santo, but I took figures 
from a few villages here and there in this part, and used them, in conjunction with 
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FIG. 1.— MAP OF EASTERN SAKAH, PLOTTED BY MR. S. J. BAKER. THE COAST-LINE Is PARTLY 
FROM THE ADMIRALTY CHART AND PARTLY FROM THE SURVEY OF MONTKGU AND RENAULT. THE 
REST IS THOM THE SURVEY OF THE AUTHOR AND MIL A. B. MACPHAIL. INHABITED VILLAGES 
ARE IN CAPITALS, UNINHABITED VILLAGE SITES ARE IN SMALL LETTERS. THE AUTHOR'S ROUTES 
ARE SHOWN AS A CONTINUOUS LINE WHERE SURVEYED AND AS A DOTTED LINE WHERE NOT 
•SURVEYED. THE EXACT POSITION OF VILLAGES OFF THE AUTHOR’S SURVEYED ROUTES IS NOT 
KNOWN. THE APPROXIMATE BOUNDARY OF SAKAU IS SHOWN THUS — — • — ■ • • ■ . 
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the figures from S.E. Santo, for calculation of sex-ratio, etc., in the whole of Santo 
other than Sakau. 

To s nm up, I took a census of Sakau and S.E. Santo, and got sufficient figures 
from Western Santo to be able to compare Sakau with the whole of the rest of the 
island in the matter of sex-ratio, etc. 

All mv figures are given in the Appendix. Table 1 is a sunnnarv of them. 


Table 1 . — Su rn nut r<f of Cen^u^. 


— 

Sakau. 

Pwest of Santo. 

Total population ... ... ... ... ... ... . . 

691 

I 

Sex-ratio 

159 

115 

(Number of bachelors per 100 adult males 

40 

17 

Number of spinsters per 100 adult females ... 

Percentage of adult males lacking wives t bachelors and 

7 

4 

widowers) 

Number of married women to 100 married men in heathen 

03 

31 

villages ... ... ... ... 

110 

114 

Number of children per 100 adult female- 

12S 1 2 

126- 


The most striking point in the census is the very high sex-ratio (159 males to 
100 females) in Sakau. with the resultant very great proportion of bachelor-, who 
are nearly as numerous as the married men. despite the small amount of polvgvnv. 
The amount of polygyny can, of course, be seen by comparing the number of married 
men with the number of married women. Another verv important point in the 
census is the small number of children per 100 adult women. Both these points 
are discussed in the part of this paper dealing with the causes of depopulation. 

In order to form some estimate of the total population of Santo. I asked the 
Rev. F. Cl. Bowie for the censuses of the western half, which he took, with the 
assistance of natives, in 1910 and 1910. Mr. Bowie kindly put all his information 
at my disposal. The total figure obtained by adding his census (1910 and 1910) of 
Western Santo to mine (1927) of eastern, is 4.090. I think that our censuses 
together cover nearly the whole of Santo and the small islands round the coast, except 
Mafia Island and some villages in the interior of the N.W. peninsula. The figure 
includes eleven small villages in the X.W. peninsula which I counted, but Mr. Bowie 
did not. Probably there has been a considerable decrease in the population of 
Western Santo since Mr. Bowie made his census. 

1 Total population of S.E. Santo. 229 : population of villages studied in other parts of S rnto 
249 ; approximation to total population of Santo (see text). 4.090. 

- These figures are not really comparable with similar ones for European countries, a- Yew 
Hebrideans die younger, and the proportion of children in the census is thus increased. The 
figures are surprisingly low when this is taken into consideration, and when it is remembered 
that nearly all females marry, mostly at perhaps fifteen years of age. 
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The Extext or Depopulation. 

Of the extent of depopulation in Eastern Santo it is impossible to speak 
with any accuracy, simply because no one has ever made a census before. 
Mr. T. 0. Thomas, who has lived at Hog Harbour for nearly a quarter 
of a century, thinks that when he first- came to the island there were, perhaps, 
ten times as many people in Sakau, four or five hundred people sometimes 
mustering on his beach at a time. Certainly depopulation has been enormous. 
I had explored the interior of Santo very little when I noticed that- here and there 
amid the dense forest were patches., each a few acres in extent, which were free from 
trees and clothed with vegetation only to the height of about -i feet-. The 
dominant plants in these patches are Iponice a peltata and Ipomoea sp.. which grow 
almost- to the exclusion of other species except Plec'riaathu.s Forsteri. a labiate. 1 
The very large heart-shaped leaves of Ipomce i give these patches a very charac- 
teristic appearance, for it climbs the forest trees bordering the patches to their 
summits, so that, whether one looks up or down, one sees nothing but a mass of 
giant heart-shaped leaves. At first I sought- some physical explanation of these 
patches, such as a difference of soil or water-supply from the rest of the country. But 
my carriers soon corrected me. They are the sites of old native gardens belonging 
to villages whose inhabitants have died off. Sometimes a few coconut or banana 
trees, or a dilapidated fence, were still to be seen to prove the truth of mv carriers' 
explanation. Often my carriers had been well acquainted with the village when it 
had been well populated. In nearly every case they were able to tell me the name 
of the extinct village. The names of the extinct village sites are recorded in small 
letters in my map. The reader cannot fail to be appalled by the depopulation 
which they bespeak. It is true that- in a few cases (e.g. Lavatavo and Titri) the 
inhabitants have not died off, but have gone elsewhere as a result of the death of 
their chief or the exhaustion of their land : but in the vast majority of cases I was 
told that the inhabitants had simply died. 

I hope that in ten or twenty years someone will take another census of Sakau 
and S.E. Santo, so that an accurate statement- of the change in population may tie 
obtained. 


The Causes of Depopulation. 

In order to avoid the necessity for a long discussion of the literature on 
the causes of depopulation in the Pacific in general, and of the Xew Hebrides in 
particular, I have prepared a table which summarizes it (Table 2). I will take in 
turn the causes which have been supposed to Vie operative, and will consider how 
far each applies to Santo. 


1 1 am very much indebted to Mr. R. Good for determining these species. 
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Table 2. — Views of Recent Authors on the Causes of Depopulation in Melanesia. 


Buxton. Durrad. Lambert. Rivers. Speiser. 
(1) (2) 13) 13) (7) 


Myself. 


Apathy due to loss of old customs 
Loss of power by chiefs 
Lassitude due to abundance of food 
Intertribal wars... 

Lack of selection 
Firearms 
Recruiting 
Endemic diseases 
Introduced diseases 
Lack of hygiene 

Breaking down of primitive quaran 
tine barriers ... 

European clothing 
L’nnatural sexual practice- 
Too close intermarriage 
Ill-treatment of women 
Female sterility 
Abortion 
Infant mortality 
Infanticide 
High sex-ratio ... 

Cannibalism 
Tinned meats ... 

Alcohol ... 

Drugs 

Lack of education 


TNote. The amount of stress that each author lays upon each cause is represented bv the 
number of marks (—1. Some of the supposed causes have no marks against them. This 
indicates that they have been brought forward as causes of depopulation, but have not been 
considered by the authors named to act a- such in the Xew Hebrides.] 


Apathy Due to Loss of Old Customs.— Rivers (5) considered this the most important 
cause of depopulation in Melanesia. He supposed that owing to the apathv due to 
loss of old customs, the natives’ resistance to disease, at all times small owing to 
their suggestibility, was even further decreased : and that having lost interest in 
life and the incentive to have large families, they extended the practice of abortion, 
which formerly they had used mainly to prevent illegitimacy. I discuss this theory 
fully under the heading " Abortion.’’ Roberts (0), following Rivers, lays great 
stress upon this as a cause of depopulation. For instance, he savs. " if ff, 0 

study of native races the world over yields any conclusion, it is that a people bereft 
of a past, a race scorning its achievements, however petty they niav be in foreign 
eyes, must die." Again. " . • ■ psychological despair . . . i s the basic 
cause of depopulation ” among lowly peoples, and "... depopulation is due 
primarily to psychological causes. . . . Medical . . . remedies 
merely skim the surface.” Precisely how this apathy is supposed to affect the 
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population is not exactly explained, though certain passages seem to indicate that 
he thinks that it has a direct effect, causing death from delusional melancholia ” 
rather than an indirect one (such as encouraging abortion or affecting male or 
female fecundity). This is certainlv not a cause of depopulation in Santo. Manx 
native deaths occurred round about me in Santo, but dysentery, influenza, and 
tuberculosis were the causes, not delusional melancholia. Robert supports Rivers 
when he maintains that influenza has a particularly lethal effect owing to the apathy 
caused bv loss of old customs. My experience is directly contrary to this. During 
a bad influenza epidemic which occurred while I was in Santo, the mortality was 
far greater in the heathen villages, which retain their old customs, than in the 
Mission village of Hog Harbour, though every individual in this village got the 
disease. Further, when a heathen native gets ill. he considers that hi» illness is 
due not to natural causes, but to the supernatural powers of some other person or 
persons. A sort of fatalism assails him. and death is far more likely to occur than 
if he were a rational being. It is much more likely that this fatalism would kill a 
heathen native suffering from influenza than that ” delusional melancholia " 
caused by loss of old customs would kill a Christianized one. During the very 
epidemic to which I referred above, one of the most important chiefs in the X.E. of 
Santo died of influenza. His friends naively went to the District Agent and asked 
to be allowed to murder certain natives in a neighbouring village who hail caused 
their chief's death by magic ! 

Roberts does not hesitate to assume a causal connection between the retention 
of the old custom of head-hunting in Malaita in the Solomons and a flourishing 
population, and much of what he writes is in the same vein. Yet we should 
undoubtedlv regard a sociologist as leaving the realms of science for those of mvsticism 
if he were to drawn any conclusions about fluctuations in the numbers of our poorer 
classes from their having sufficient virility to carry through a general strike. It 
appears to me that argument of this sort is clearly inadmissible. Roberts pushes it 
to extremes when he tries to account for the increase in population among the 
Europeanized, lazy, vicious Wallis Islanders by saying that they must have " a 
certain spirit or tenacity which cannot be analysed,” but which nevertheless “ is 
the root of the problem ” ! 

Although I do not think that the loss of old customs in certain of the villages 
causes depopulation, I very much regret it nevertheless. 

Lassitude Due to Abundance of Food. — Lassitude is supposed to have the same 
effect as the apathy discussed above. Roberts says that the natives of part of 
Dutch New Guinea are dying out on account of the prevalence of the sago palm, 
because this plant supplies them with abundance of food with the very minimum 
expenditure of energy. The same argument applies against this theory as against 
the loss-of-old-customs theory. The question hardly arises in Santo, for although 
the country is so fertile that the natives have not got to work hard to provide 
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sufficient food, nevertheless they are keen agriculturists, with even a primitive 
irrigation system in some places, especially on the west coast. 

Loss of Power b>j Chiefs. — Speiser (7) lays considerable stress on this, but the 
power of the chiefs is still great in the heathen parts, where there has been enormous 
depopulation. 

Intertribal Bars. — Xearlv alwavs there are vendettas in Sakau. where the 
powerful chief, Dhingaru, has for decades been the enemy of Xat-au in the north, 
and Tevor (till his recent death) in the south ; while the intervening villages 
support sometimes one, sometimes the other side. But no pitched battles take 
place. When a man is killed on one side, a man must be killed on the other to 
avenge him, for otherwise the dead man remains permanently in the natives' 
purgatorv : and so it goes on. But months or years may intervene before a man 
is avenged, so that the population is hardly affected. 1 

Lad i of Selection. — Roberts thinks that " the elimination of the unfit in their 
constant warfare ” had a good effect upon the Maoris. This cannot apply in Santo, 
where anyone may be killed by a shot in the back when he least expects it, to avenge 
the death of someone who has been killed by a member of his village. His fitness 
or unfitness does not influence his chances of death from this cause. 

Firearms. — All the heathen of Sakau carry rifles (mostly Sniders), and though 
bullets are not plentiful, there are enough to go round. A Sakau heathen never 
leaves his village without his rifle. These rifles are used for shooting one another 
and nothing else. But, as explained above, the number of deaths is small. 
Probably it was as great when clubs and bows and arrows were used for the same 
purpose, for they are nearly always used at point-blank range, at which the more 
primitive weapons are also effective. The rifles were smuggled into the island 
during the nineteenth century. 

Recruiting. — The natives recruit for work on plantations very little nowadays. 
Since the times of the scandalous " black-birding of natives for the Queensland 
sugar plantations, hardly any natives have left the group. But some consider that 
recruiting for work on plantations within the Xew Hebrides causes depopulation, 
owing to natives not wishing to have children on plantations. This I believe not 
to be the case in Santo. Several pregnant women have come to Mr. T. 0. Thomas's 
plantation at Hog Harbour particularly to bear children, having heard of mam- 
successful deliveries there. 

1 A few months after I left rather serious fighting broke out. and one of the chiefs of highest 
rank was shot at Dhingara's instigation. Dhingaru was promptly shot in retaliation. Xo single 
man being considered of sufficient importance to atone for Dhingaru's death, it is supposed that 
many will be killed. 
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Endemic Diseases . — Buxton (1) considers that- malaria is quite an important 
cause of the depopulation of the New Hebrides, but my own experience, as well as 
that of those with whom I have discussed the matter in Santo, is opposed to this 
belief : for although certainly it is very prevalent, it does not appear often to be 
lethal. Nearly every native contracts yaws, usually in childhood, and this disease 
and malaria probably reduce the resistance to other more dangerous ones. 

Ini rod' iced Diseases . — Undoubtedly introduced diseases constitute a verv 
important cause of depopulation. Even Roberts, who pins so much faith to 
psychological causes, thinks that introduced diseases are verv important in the case 
of the New Hebrides. Influenza, dysentery, measles and tuberculosis probablv cause 
most deaths. In the villages of Wus and Sauriki. situated close together on the 
west coast of Santo, there were formerly 278 natives. Measles, whooping-cough 
and mumps were introduced from other islands in 1900 and 19o2. Onlv 32 were 
left alive, of whom many subsequently died of tuberculosis. 1 Other diseases are 
less common, but very destructive. At Tasiriki, on the west coast of Santo, there 
were between 70 and 80 natives in 1922. A man landed from another island with 
meningitis ;. 36 contracted the disease, of whom 33 died. The remaining three 
each lost the use of the left ear and eye. and one of them subsequently became 
mad. 1 In my own experience, which only extends over a year, influenza and dysen- 
tery (probably amoebic) have been the chief causes of death. No one with actual 
experience of death in the New Hebrides will attribute depopulation to " delusional 
melancholia. 1 ' 

The Tonkinese and Annamese who have recently been brought to the New 
Hebrides are probably responsible for certain epidemics which have not been 
identified. 

Lack of Htjgiene . — This cannot be regarded as a cause of depopulation in itself, 
for. of course, the natives had no better hygiene in the days when the island sup- 
ported a very large population. But. as Mr. J. de H. Morel has pointed out to me, 
the introduced diseases require particularly careful attention to hygiene for their 
prevention, and thus it is only since the arrival of Europeans that hygiene has 
become important. In particular, the almost complete absence of ventilation in 
the houses, which are often crowded with people, must aid the rapid spread of 
influenza and measles. Dysentery, once introduced, coidd not fail to establish 
itself where flies have access both to faeces and food. 

Breaking Down of Primitive Qua run.ti ne Barriers. — To some small extent the 
hostility of one set of villages to another may prevent the spread of disease in Sakau 
and formerly over most of Santo. But there has always been trade in pigs between 
islands and parts of islands, so that no effective quarantine barrier can be said ever 
to have existed. 

1 Information from Mrs. F. G. Bowie. 
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European Clothing. — In the heathen villages of Sakau the men wear a belt 
round the hips from which depends in front a strip of calico about IS inches 
long and 0 inches wide, and behind a bunch of leaves (often crotons). Only 
careful examination shows that the women are not wholly naked. A line thread 
passes round the hips, and to this is attached in front a strip of some monoeotyl*-- 
donous leaf, about \ inch to 1 inch wide and 6 inches long, which passes between 
the legs and to some extent hides the external genitalia though the mom vo'tri* 
is onlv partlv covered. It is held in position by the insides of the legs and doe* 
not protrude behind (PI. XXIV, Fig. 1). In the Presbyterian villages, on the contrary, 
the men usuallv wear cotton trousers and vests and the women a cotton frock. It 
has been argued that the wearing of these clothes renders them liable to disease. a> 
thev do not change them when they get wet. I doubt whether this ha- been sub- 
stantiated. Xo information exists, to my knowledge, which could throw light on 
the truth or untruth of this argument. Xevertheless, the native cannot fail to 
lose self-respect on changing from the dignified savage, justly proud of his or her 
phvsical development, to the hideously (and usually dirtily) clothed convert. 

V n natural Sexual Practices are probably not indulged in to any great extent, 
except on plantations. 

Too Close Intermarriage hardly occurs, owing to the strict rules of exogamy 
which apply both in heathen and Christian villages. 

Ill-treatment of Women. — It is true that women do nearly all the carrying of 
food from gardens to villages, even when pregnant ; but I do not think that abortion 
is often thus caused. In some ways the men are (or were) more considerate than 
Europeans, for the evils of one pregnancy following too quickly on another are 
(or were) prevented by a tapu against cohabitation too soon after childbirth. 

Female Sterility. — -Probably a good deal of promiscuous sexual intercourse is 
indulged in by the young women. This is held by some to cause female sterility. 
It is difficult to appraise its importance as a cause of depopulation. 

Abortion. — Here, without a doubt, we have one of the most important causes 
of depopulation in both heathen and Christian villages. It is obtained by drink- 
ing infusions of the leaves of Dracaena and other plants, usually on instructions 
from the husbands. 1 As a result, the number of children per 100 adult females is 
onlv 128 in Sakau and 120 in the parts of the rest of Santo studied, although more 
than 93 per cent, of the adult females of Sakau, and more than 96 per cent, of those 
of the rest of Santo are. or have been, married. 2 Why should the people of Santo 
want to have smaller families than formerly ? Is it that the loss of old customs 
has caused them, as Rivers supposed, to consider it useless to bring up children to 
live as dull lives as they ? 

1 Information from Mr. T. O. Thomas and Mr. W. Anderson. 

2 See Table 1, note 2. 
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Santo is a particularly suitable island tor the study of the effects of the loss of 
old customs consequent on the advent of white people, for there are wholly 
Christianized coast villages on the one hand, and some of the least-tamed natives 
of the New Hebrides on the other, second onlv to the " Big Xambas of Malekula 
in the retention of their savage ways. In place of the usual guesswork, a scientific 
study of the effects of loss of old customs on population can be made by comparing 
vital statistics in Christianized and heathen villages. 

For brevity I will refer in the sequel chiefly to Sakau. though the conditions 
are similar elsewhere. 

In the whole of Sakau there are only seven Europeans, all living within a 
quarter of a mile of the coast. Of these, onlv two at all commonly go more than 
half a mile inland. The natives from heathen villages quite close to missionaries’ 
or traders' houses often come to the- coast- to get medicines or exchange foodstuffs 
for knives, tobacco, calico, etc., and occasionally their villages are visited by a 
missionary. As one goes further inland one comes to villages like Lowerie, which 
have a visit from a white man perhaps a dozen times in a decade. Others, such 
as Yekul. are visited less often. Others have been visited only once before by a 
French exploring party. Others again (e.g. Tungwi) have never been visited by 
a white man except myself. In these inland villages the children have never seen 
a white man before, and the women seldom. The women fly. shrieking, at one’s 
approach. Perhaps one of the men has worked on a plantation before, but has gone 
back to his old life completely. The houses are built as they always have been — 
usually about 10 yards long. 5 yards wide, and 7 feet high in the middle, the roof 
sloping right to the ground at each side (there being no walls). A few movable bam- 
boos fillup a narrow entrance at- one end — the only opening. At Tungwi I found re- 
markably primitive huts. In the largest of all. the men's club-house. I could not stand 
upright, even in the middle, and the roofs of tin of In r homes ’c< lower than ugj shoulder. 
Cooking is achieved by placing stones in a fire, raking out the fire, arranging the food 
(tied up in leave--) among the hot- stones, and covering everything over with leaves to 
retain the heat. Baskets, bows, wooden pudding-platters, rope, rude beds — these and 
other household necessities are all of native mAin. 'When I slept in these houses I 
made a careful inventory of every article within them, and classified them as of native 
or European origin. I have not spate to print them lists, but they show clearlv what 
little European influence there is. The t hici European articles are muskets, knives and 
wire tips to arrows, with occasionally a tin or a bottle. As far as food and shelter are 
concerned, the heathen of Amro are practically unaffected by the white man. 

I found also that the old social customs are retained. As before, the men 
have " club-houses in which no woman may ever tread. Autlioritv is in the 
hands of chiefs 1 of various ranks, who rise, by pig-killing ceremonies, from the 

1 Anthropologists sometimes object, without -utneient r-;.i-on. :n my opinion, to the use of 
the term ” chief " in tin- connection. 
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grade of nevok. tkrougli those of conere. viiriar and ruriarn. till finally a few reach 
the highest- grade of r lister. At each pig-killing a definite numfi-r of male and 
hermaphrodite pigs is killed, and a night-long dance takes place. I have 
witnessed one of these ceremonies, at Yekul. and can testifv to the wild abandon 
with which it was carried through bv a couple of hundred savage-*. At Lowerie 
I saw the lower jaws of 101 male pigs all killed by the local eu,inr in the course of 
his rises in rank, as well as his splendidly fenced and weeded croton-garden, whose 
sole purpose is to provide leaves for use in his next rise. At Lowerie. also, the youths 
are still taught to fight with special curved sticks of easuarina. and are not initiated 
to manhood till they are proficient. Polygyny still exists, but is not common 
owing to the shortage of women. In heathen Sakau there are onlv llo wives per 
100 husbands. The great viister. Dhingaru. has five wives. The clothing of the 
people and their vendettas have been described earlier in this paper. The clothing 
(or rather the nakedness) of the women has not changed. The men. however, 
have given up the strip of native-woven cloth, the beaded threads round their 
loins, and the extraordinary spindle-shaped block of wood on the buttocks (PI. XXIV, 
Pig. 2). Their interest in the relationship of each person to every other person 
in his or her village, and their complicated classificatory system of describing it. 
together with the system of exogamy which is its basis, are as important parts of 
their culture as ever. In a word, the heathen of Sakau are hardly affected bv the 
existence on their coasts of a few Europeans, except that the men carrv muskets 
and wear a short strip of calico instead of a native-woven cloth. As Buxton (1) 
says. " in the interior of Santo . . . the people are still in a state of primitive 
savagery, just as they were centuries ago." 1 

In the Christian villages, on the contrary, the life is in great part changed. 
The natives may see a white man nearly every day of their lives. They buy pots 
and pans for cooking and eating. Their houses often have walls. A men's " club- 
house " exists, but women are said to have entered it. There is no chief-making, 
no dancing, no polygyny, no vendetta. Relationship is still calculated in the old 
way, and the same exogamy still prevails (though far more exclusive than the 
requirements of Christianity). The clothes worn have already been described. 
Instruction is given in reading, writing and arithmetic, and religious services are 
held on Sundays and other days. In a word, the European influence is verv 
great-. 

Now, if it were the loss of old customs that caused natives to wish to have small 
families and to secure their object by abortion, one would certainly expect to find 
smaller families in Christian than in heathen villages. The facts are given in 
Table 3. The fertility is shown as the number of children per 100 adult women 
In Christian Sakau the number is 164 ; in heathen Sakau onlv 120. In the rest- 

1 When, a few months after I left Sakau. a ruitrr was shot at Dhingaru's instillation, the 
dead man s two wives banned themselves at once in accordance with emtom 
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of Santo the same condition holds. In the Christian villages examined there were 
171 children to every 100 adult women : in the heathen only 79. It is not loss of 
old customs that is causing the people of Santo to lim it their families bj abortion . A 

Table — Tlu _\ umber of Child nn- per 100 Adult Female*. 

(Poit Ohy and Ladhi Inland are not included, a' be me of mixed and doubtful religion. 

Heathen Christian 

villages. villa-res. 


Sakau 

12o 

164 

Re-t of S mt" 

7!t 

171 


Table 4. — See- ratio. 
(Number of males to 100 females.) 


Young. 


Adult. 


Whole 

population. 


Sakau... .. ... .. ... 101) loo loll 


Rest of Santo ... ... ... 141 102 llo 


Table 3. — The Sex-ratio of Children in Heathen and Christian Tillages. 
(Port Olrv and Tavunemala are not included in these figures as beina of mixed leligion.) 


Heathen Christian 

villages. village-. 


Sakau 

172 

13o 

Rest of Santo 

141 

141 


Why, then, should they wish to limit- them ] I think their reason must be 
the appalling number of deaths caused by diseases brought in by Europeans. The 
people think it useless to produce children, who will only die in epidemics. In this 
sense there is apathy. The state of affairs was very clearly put to me by a native 
woman on another island. When I questioned her about the recent deaths in 
her village, she indicated all the children who were sitting round about her and 

1 My figures definitely disprove Spei-er's statement that "... the birth-rate is eertainiv 
no better [in Christian villages] than in the inland villages.” It must be remarked, however, 
that Speiser says frankly. "... in weighing the value of my observations it must be remembered 
that there are no trustworthy statistics. They must be accepted as . . . personal views . . .” 

U 2 
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said. " Close tip all pieeaniiinv here e die finish ' (all these children will die soon). 
This feeling, that it is useless to produce children who will only die. is. I believe, 
tiie cause of the small families in Santo. Probably it is on account of the medical 
aid given bv missionaries that the people in Christian villages do not feel quite so 
hopeless, and therefore, by procuring abortion le-s often, have rather larger 
families. 

Infant J lortaidg . — I have no figures giving annual infant mortality for any 
nait of Santo, nor any evidence as to whether influenza, measles and dysentery 
are more lethal to children than to adults in the Xew Hebrides. Epidemics 
certainly kill large numbers of children. The custom of feeding babies, whose 
mothers are unable to suckle them, on chewed yam and sweet potato is probably 
harmful. I doubt whether carelessness or harsh treatment are often to blame for 
infant deaths. Xew Hebrideans are much attached to their children and show 
verv real , grief at their death (as opposed to the ceremonial wailing in which they 
have to indulge on the death of more distant relations). In the heathen villages 
parents do not beat their children, but a higher civilization has brought this custom 
to the Christianized ones. 

Infanticide . — In heathen Sakau the sex-ratio of children is 172. while in the 
Christian part it is onlv 135. which might be considered to point to female infanticide 
in the heathen part. This question is touched on in the next section. I did not 
hear of the deliberate killing of a single child. 

High Sex-ratio . — This I believe to be an important factor in the depopulation 
of Sakau. where I found the ratio to be 159 males to 100 females (.sec Table 1). 

I think this is the second highest sex-ratio of any people in the world at the 
present time. The reader should remember that Great Britain. Ireland. France. 
Belgium. Holland. Denmark. Xorway. Sweden. Germany. Austria. Hungary. Eussia, 
Switzerland. Spain and Italy all have sex-ratios of less than 100 males to 100 females. 
I know of only four civilized or semi-civilized countries (China. Eussian Turkestan. 
Korea and the Caucasus) which have a ratio higher than 100. Turning to 
uncivilized races, the peoples of Papua and Melanesia probably have the highest sex- 
xatios (be. the greatest excess of males) of any : yet out of 36 censuses taken in 
other part-, of the Xew Hebrides (1916-24). the Bismarck Archipelago (1921). the 
Solomon Islands (1921) and X.E. Xew Guinea (1921). only six were above 140, 
and onlv one was higher than Sakau. 1 The Anir Islands in the Bismarck Archipelago 
constitute the exception, with a sex-ratio of 161 in a population of 704. In past 
rimes the Todas of the Xilgiri Hills, in India, exceeded even this figure by intensive 
female infanticide. 

In order to show the effect of high and low sex-ratios on population, let us 
imagine three uninhabited islands, each simultaneouslv discovered and colonized 


1 Fed detail-. (li t A < 
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by fifty men and fifty -women, aged about twenty years. Let us assume the islands 
sufficiently large, fertile and healthy to hold large populations ; that all the female 
colonists and their female descendants marry : that they produce on the average 
three children each (not counting abortions, still-births and infant deaths) : that 
the average age of chill-bearing is thirtv years : that two-thirds of the children of 
both sexes live to attain twenty years : and that the average age at death of those 
who survive to twentv years is fortv-five. Further, let us suppose that a census is 
taken on each island everv thirtv vears. 



I L 1 - • 1 1 4 * 1 i _i 1 

O 30 60 90 120 ISO 180 2)0 240 270 300 

YEARS 


FIG. 2. — i.r.VPH SHOWING THE EFFECT OF SF.X-RATIo ON POPULATION. 

In the case of the first island, let us assume a sex-ratio (of children and adults) 
of 1U0 males to 100 females : of the second, onlv 00 males to loO females : of th> 
third. ICO males to loo females, approximate! v the sex-ratio of Sakau. The graph 
(Fig. 2) gives the censuses taken on each island everv thirtv vears. The points are 
joined to aid the eye. 

In the first island, with equal numbers of males and females, the population 
remains unchanged. In the second, where polvavnv has been going on. so that 
no woman has failed to produce children from lack of a husband, the population 
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has grown in 300 years from 1O0 to 160. 1 But in the island where the sex-ratio is 
160. the population is reduced in the same period to B>. one-tenth of what it was ! 
No race could fail to decline with such a sex-ratio, unless the birth-rate were very high. 

Pitt-Rivers (4) thinks that an increase in sex-ratio may cause decline in quite 
another wav. He attributes the decline to the increase of monogamy attendant 
on increase in sex-ratio, pointing out that monogamy results in loss of freedom 
from cohabitation by pregnant and lac-tating women and in an increase in promis- 
cuity. which he supposes to cause sterility. The objection to this theory is that 
monogamy is often correlated with an increasing population. Mr. T. 0. Thomas 
suggested to me that increasing monogamy, in a people accustomed to polygyny, 
might result in depopulation in another way. When a man has several wives, he 
does not object to one or more of them becoming pregnant : but when he has only 
one. he is denied the domestic, agricultural and sexual services of a wife while the 
latter is in the later stages of pregnancy and at the beginning, at least, of lactation, 
and therefore encourages abortion. He thinks that abortion is always procured at 
the instigation of the husband. 

Colonel Marshall (quoted by Pitt-Rivers (4) ) invented an ingenious, but. I think, 
untenable, theory to account for the high sex-ratio at birth of the Todas. regarding 
sex-ratio as an inherited character and supposing that some sort of selection of 
male-producing families took place. Great preponderance of female deaths would 
account for the high sex-ratio of Sakau. and for this reason, in making the censuses 
of Hog Harbour, Lwata and Watvagol (three Sakau villages). I listed the dead 
brothers, sisters, husbands and wives, and all absentees, in addition to the present 
inhabitants. Unfortunately these three villages were unsuitable ones for the 
purpose, for the sex-ratio in them was not nearly so great as in the rest of Sakau. 
The figures obtained (13 dead boys to lb dead girls, and 2b dead men to 23 dead 
women) show that there has been little differential mortality in these villages. 
Whether there is in the rest of Sakau. I cannot sav ; but it would be a most strange 
thing if there were an excess of female infant deaths, for an excess of male infant 
deaths is the rule all over the world. 

The ratio would be understandable if there were any evidence of female 
infanticide, but I never heard of a case. I cannot say that it does not exist, for it 
is a custom which would be likely to be kept secret. Nevertheless, it seems rather 
unlikely that fathers should kill their daughters, since thev are of such great service 
as labourers, and later bring such high prices in pigs when bartered to husbands. 
I have heard of as many as twenty pigs being given for a wife, the largest being 
an hermaphrodite with fine tusks, worth £24 in our currency.- Another point is 

1 It is obvious that in a monogamous country any deviation of the sex-ratio from 100 in 
either direction must result, other things being equal, in a reduced population or a reduced rate 
of increase. 

-' Information from Pert* Ardouin. 
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that m Hog Harbour, where there is certainlv no infanticide, the sex-ratio of 
children is 135. This is considerably less than that of Sakau as a whole, but it 
proves that female infanticide is not the whole cause of the high sex-ratio, if indeed 
it is one at all. In the rest of Santo the sex-ratio of children is precisely the same 
(111) in heathen and Christian villages, so that one cannot suppose that female 
infanticide is an important factor (set Table 5). 

A serious point is that., both in Sakau as a whole and in the parts of the rest of 
Santo studied., the sex-ratio of children is considerably higher than that of adults, 
as though the condition were getting: worse. (This does not apply to the Christian 
village of Hog Harbour.) 

Cannibalism certainly still exists. Between my two visits to Santo in 1923 
and 1927. a white man was killed and the flesh of his legs divided among several 
villages and eaten. But since the natives do not kill people in order to eat them, 
but only eat them when they have been killed for other reasons, cannibalism does 
not affect population. 

Tinned Meats . — Roberts lays stress on tinned meats as a source of depopulation. 

I do not know whether he supposes that they kill people outright, or render them 
less fertile, or increase " delusional melancholia." They are little used in Santo, 
even in Christian villages, and practically not at all in heathen ones. I have never 
heard of a case of ptomaine poisoning in Santo resulting from meat being left in 
the opened tin before being eaten. 

Alcohol is sold (illegally) by the French planters to natives working on their 
plantations. Since the vast majority of the natives of Santo do not work on 
plantations, alcohol cannot be an important factor in depopulation. Little, if any. 
finds its way to heathen villages. 

Drays . — The only native intoxicant of the New Hebrides is kava. Although 
wild kava grows abundantly as a weed in clearings. I have not seen it cultivated in 
Santo, and little or none is drunk. No intoxicants other than alcohol have, to my 
knowledge, been imported into Santo for sale to the natives. 

Lad- of Education . mentioned as a caii'C of depopulation bv Lambert, can 
hardly be so considered, when it is remembered that there was no education in the 
days when the population was flourishing ! 

I may summarize this section by saying that I believe that depopulation in 
Santo is due to diseases brought bv Europeans and to abortion, which is procured 
because the natives are depressed by the large number of deaths from these diseases. 
Malaria and yaws probablv reduce the resistance to these diseases. In Sakau the 
high sex-ratio is a contributory cause. 
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A Remedy for Depopulation. 

An experiment could be performed to test the coiicluffons summarized above. 
I am aware that the chances of its being performed are infinitesimal, since 
missionaries and planters, who disagree in everything else, would unite in 
condemning it. Further, nearly everyone will prefer well-tested methods, even 
when their very testing has proved their inadequacy, to what will be de-cribed as 
an impracticable scheme. 

An island which has few or no white men on it and little or no land owned bv 
whites should be selected for the experiment. Gaua. one of the Banks group, at 
the northern end of the Xew Hebrides Archipelago, would be suitable. If anv man 
not a native were living on it, he should be compensated and removed. If anvone 
not a native held land on it, he should be compensated and his land given back to 
the natives. In the case of Gaua. this would not be expensive. When I visited 
the island in 1927 there were two Japanese and no whites on it. A little 
land in a very bad state of cultivation belongs to a companv which has no 
white resident representative. The island is roughly circular in outline, with 
a diameter of about 12 miles. There are supposed to be about 600 native 
inhabitants. 

Every native temporarily resident on another island should be given the 
opportunity to return, and every native wishing to leave the island should be helped 
to do so. (I am inclined to doubt whether any would leave.) It should then be 
made illegal for anyone, native or not. to come within a mile of the island for twentv 
years, with the exception of a small party who would visit the island directlv it 
had been thus quarantined. The party, consisting of a doctor and at least one other, 
would visit every part of the island. The doctor would not leave until everyone 
suffering from diseases brought in by whites was cured. (Tuberculosis patients 
would have to be excepted.) A careful census would also be made. Thev would 
then leave the island and not return till nearly twentv years later, when thev (or 
more probably their substitutes) would investigate the health of the natives and 
make another census. If the effect were a markedly increased population, the 
quarantine might be renewed and a similar quarantine started on other islands 
By that time all the planters on the remaining islands will probablv have indentured 
labour from various parts of the world, so that they would hardlv be affected bv 
their recruiting grounds in the Xew Hebrides being cut down. 

The quarantine would have to be preserved by occasional unexpected visits 
from a government vessel, and a system of heavy punishments for offenders. The 
District Agents would also have to make sure, when witnessing the " murk made 
by natives when recruiting for plantations, that they were not recruited from the 
island concerned. 

I do not think that the expense of the experiment can be counted against it. 
for there is apparently a large amount of money available for the solution of Xew- 
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Hebridean problems. Recently an enonnouslv expensive commission visited the 
islands to further the interests of the British planters. 

dome will object that it would be unfair to the natives of the quarantined 
island to deny them knaves, calico and tobacco. A moment’s thought rules out 
this objection. How can one weigh the petty advantage (if advantage it be) of 
these commodities against all the suffering from introduced diseases The necessity 
to make cutting instruments and to weave cloth for themselves would add greatly 
to the interest of their lives. The arrows they use now are tipped with wire. If 
thev were quarantined, skilled craftsmen might fashion again the beautiful arrows 
that used to be made on Gaua. I have several of these, each tipped with human 
bone, and with the shaft formed of the heart of the tree-fern in front and of cane 
behind, each part being most skilfully lashed to the next with what appears to be 
coco-nut fibre. Many native arts and craft* which are now tending to decay 
would be revived. The experiment would be intensely interesting to the 
anthropologist. 

The Missions would, of course, regard it as very unfair that they should be 
denied access to islands where some of the natives are converts. But I consider 
that the most imperative need of the Xew Hebrideans is not a new religion, but then- 
old health ; and when the white man's crime of nearly blotting out a primitive but 
delightful race has to some extent been atoned by the restoration of their popula- 
tion. then, if ever, the time has come to try to substitute a new code of morals, a 
new religious history, and a new set of superstitions for the old. Some of the 
missionaries do splendid work in combating disease, but the most serious of the 
diseases which they combat were and are brought to the Xew Hebrides and spread 
from island to island by their vessels and those of other white men. Durrad. 
himself a missionary, says (2) : " . . . the Southern Cross [the vessel of the 

Melanesian Mission] is one of the chief agents in the distribution of pneumonia 
germs. This was noticed long ago by the natives." His description of terrible 
outbreaks of pneumonia and influenza, with great mortality, following upon visits 
from this vessel, makes shocking reading. He describes how Bishop Patteson 
visited the island of Mota one day and landed a partv of natives whom he had 
brought with him on the Southern Cross. He found, the inhabitants in good health. 
In a fortnight he returned. ;i A great mortality was going on. dysentery and great 
prostration of strength from severe influenza. About twenty- five adults were dead 
already." In the next two and a-half days " twenty-seven adults died, fiftv-two 
in all. and many, many more were dying emaciated, coughing, fainting." Comment 
would be superfluous. 

To summarize this section, an island should be freed from all white influence 
and absolutely quarantined for twenty years : and if the result were a markedly 
increased population, the quarantine should be renewed and extended to other 
islands. 
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Summary. 


1. Vital statistics were collected of all the natives of the eastern half of Santo, 
and of 249 of the natives of the western half. 

2. The total population of Sakau (the X.E. peninsula of Santo) is 691 ; of 
S.E. Santo, 229. 

3. The sex-ratio in Sakau is 159 males to 100 females. 

4. The number of children per lun adult females is only 128 in Sakau and 
126 in the rest, of Santo, although nearly all the adult females are. or have been, 
married. 1 

5. The number of children per loo adult females is greater in Christian than 
in heathen villages, both in Sakau and in the rest of Santo. 

6. Depopulation has been eery great where there has been, and is, practically no 
wh ite influence other than the spread of disease. 

7. Introduced diseases are probably the chief cause of depopulation. 

8. Abortion is another important cause of depopulation. It is probably pro- 
cured on account of the uselessness of bringing up children who will only die of 
introduced diseases. 

9. In Sakau the high sex-ratio is a contributory cause of depopulation. 

1(>. Yaws and malaria probably lower the resistance to the introduced 
diseases. 

11. Lo.-s of old customs does not cause depopulation. 

12. An island should be freed from all white influence and quarantined for 
twenty years to find the effect on population. 


1 S>‘- T.ible 1, note 2. 
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4 At lion 1 1 arbour. Onlv t In- Sakuu n.it i\ e-. unrkin” on 1 lie planlal ion .ire included. (The Hoc I larlxuir natives working on the ;>la iitutioj) arc 
entered under lion I Inrliour.) 

6 No native would ouide me, to Ladlml, muni.' to the warlike nature of (lie eliiel, Dhiiif'aru. The inhabitants were counted by a native who had 
been t hen: recently. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN RALES. 

[Win! Plate XXV.] 

1 h * / J L?ct"n tor 102'?. 

By Sir Arthur Keith. M.T)., I'Ve.. LL.D.. F.E.S. 

Ox tlie evening of Sunday. Jammy Otli. lS”o, Pioi. Huxley made hi? way to 
>t. George's Hall. Laugh, mi Place, to address an audience on ” The Forefathers and 
Forerunner? of the English People. " Tlie subject had been iomed upon him by 
r io unhappy state ot affairs in Ireland, ; tliey weie then going fmm bad to woi-e 
■ iemand' for separation were becoming ever more c lamoiou? an 1 violent. Claim' bu 
reparation wem based, on a difretence in race. Huxiev hud gi\eii there i laiui- 
r-rious consideration and proceeded to lay hi' conclusion before the audience 
assembled in St. Geoige'- Hall. Xot unv of tic four nationalities of Biituin lie 
declared, could claim reparation on the 'core of a dni’eivnce m r.u >■ : in each and 
all of them the same two r.icial element' were tc> b. ob'-Tved -tic Xuntho< hroi or 
i. dr element and the Melanochroi or dark eleim tit : the clitb renee between the 
population of Ireland,. Scotland. Wales, and Engl md w.u onlv one of piopoitmu - 
t i lo proportion in which these two iaee~ w. ie b!,. uded. In hi' peroration ic 
declared : " If what I have to say in a matter of ScUiic- weigh' with any man 
who has political power. I ask him to believe that the argument < about the difference 
between Anglo-Saxons and (>lt< are a mere sham ami d* iii'ion ” 

Tin: Etuxi li.oi.v or Crliaix. 

It was a revolutionary cemo jjtmn of the racial , on'fitutLou of the Britidi 
people which Huxley expounded on this Sunday evening : before taking it to a 
learned society lie " tried, it out " on a lay audience. Ten years previuuslv, in 
1S6U. when gatlieimg evidence bearing on M(h> s Pine <« 5ni,<,. . he submitted his 
case to working-men m St. Martin's Hall before carrying U before a 'cientitic tribunal 
and ultimately publishing it in book-form. He adopted the '.mie practice on the 
present Occasion; he stripped away the foliage of '< -entitle temiinologv from his 
case and presented its bare boughs in all their nakedi!"'? to his audience. Then, 
four months later — May 10th. 1S70 -he laid the evidence lie had gatlured and the 
conclusions lie had reached. " On tlie Ethnology of the Biiti'h Isles." before the 
Ethnological Society, of which he was then President. Final! v. in 1 871. he published 
his completed case in the Conton poranj Ih rictr. under the title " Some E'ixed Point' 
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in British Ethnology.” This latter contribution to Anthiopology is memorable, not 
only because it contains Huxley’s matured conception of the racial stocks of Britain, 
but because it marks the end of his activity as an anthropologist. He was then in 
his forty-sixth year and at the height of hh wonderful career. 1 


The Implications or Evolution. 

Let us look at what Huxley considered " fixed points " in British Ethnologv. 
because, as we examine them there will emerge the subject I want to discuss with 
you to-night in his memory. Huxley approached the problem of human races with 
the eye of a zoologist : he applied to men and women the method- which guided him 
in the case of dogs and pheasants. He held that men and women, who claim to 
be of a separate race, must be so marked in feature of body that each and all of 
them can be distinguished in a composite crowd. Applying this zoological method 
to the people of the British Islands. Huxley found evidence of onlv two recognizable 
races ■ the Melanochroi — the Iberian or Mediterranean race : and the Xanthoehroi — 
the fair. or. as we would now say. the Nordic, race. As our four nationalities — 
English. Welsh. Scottish, and Irish — were blends or compounds of these 
two races, nationality, he held, had no place in any zoological svstem. A 
nation, in his opinion, was a congeries of people held together by territory, 
speech, politics, and tradition, and could not. on scientific grounds, claim the 
status of a race. 

W as Huxley light 1 Must every man. woman, and child of a nation resemble 
each other so closely, and differ from all neighbours to a recognizable degree, before 
that nation can rank as a race ? Or. after all. is the old political or popular conception 
<>f a race based upon a biological truth which escaped Huxlev’s sharp eye l If 
evolution is true and is working out its effects in the world's population of to-dav. 
then we ought to find human races in all stage- of differentiation— from the least 


1 By a strange coincidence. Huxley's aetivitie- a- an anthropologist fall between two 
important event- in the life of Darwin — the publication of the Origin of Spirits in 18-79 and the 
appearance of the In sent of Mon in 1871. As stated above, his "Fixed Points in British 
Ethnology " marked the end of anthropological aetivitus. although his "swan-song,'’ On the 
Aryan Question, did not appear until 1890. live years before his death in 1S9.7. 

I have Wen indebted on this as on many previous occasions, to the Life and Letters of 
Thomas Iiniry Hintnj, written by his son. Dr. Leonard Huxley (London, 1900). Huxley's chief 
. ontributions to Anthropology w ill be found under icfeience (1). but I regard the chapters he wrote 
tor Laing's Prehistoric Caithness, reference (2), as containing his best work on the ethnology of 
Britain. (1) Collected Essays ( 1900), vol. vii. (2) Note- on Pr, historic. Remains of Caithness (Istili). 
by Samuel Laing. (3) " Ethnology of India.’’ Junrn. Ethnal. Soc. (lSt>9), vol. 1 (X.S ) p so 
(4) " Ethnology of North America,'’ ibid., p. 218. (.7) " On the Ethnology of the British Isles.” 
dud. (1S70), vol. 2 (X.S.). p. 40.7. (<>) "On the Oeographical Distribution and the Chief 
Modifications of Mankind, ibid., p. 404. (7) "Forefathers and Forerunners of the British 
People,” Anthrop. Rev. (1S70). vol. viii, p. 197. 
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degree, where only a small percentage carries the essential racial traits, unto the 
highest degree, where every member is recognizable at sight. Further, if we are right 
in supposing that mankind throughout the geological periods of its separate existence 
has been the subject of continuous evolutionary change, then we ought to find not 
only such completely differentiated races as Huxlev had in mind but also forms which 
have passed far beyond the state to which zoologists apply the name race, breed, stock, 
or variety, and have reached the stage of structural differentiation to which they give 
the ascending term — species, genus, family. Such forms we now know. The 
question I propose to discus* with vou then is : What do we know concerning the 
evolution of human races ? 


The Kvoi.i'tu >_\.vry ('oxcepiiox or Race. 

The conception of race 1 am to place 1 efoie you is more elastic, more 
evolutionary, than that formulated by Huxley in 1871. Let apply this newer 
conception to the interpretation ol the continental populations of the world. For 
this purpose we shall have to encompass the earth and note the number and 
distribution of races — or " peisistent modifications” into which mankind lias 
become divided. We cannot do better than follow in the footsteps of Huxley, 
for. to my way of thinking, the racial survey he made in the " '.-ixtie* ” of last 
century has never been surpassed in clearness and accuracy. Lei us trace the chain 
of circumstances which led up to this survey. In 1802 Huxley was preparing the 
text of Man’s Place in Nature, and had to determine the racial affinities of the only 
two skulls which were then acknowledged to be ancient in a geological sense — the 
Engis skull found in Belgium (1833) and the Neanderthal skull which had been 
discovered in Germany (1857). He bad to search the races of the world to see if 
he could find amongst them counterparts of these ancient types. Thus, in 1862. 
at the age of thirty-seven. Huxley began a systematic study of human races : he 
thus became an ethnologist. How quickly and completely he seized the salient 
features of man's racial distribution will be seen from the following extract published 
in 1 863 : — 

" Draw a line on the globe, from the Gold Coast in West Africa to the 
Steppes of Tartary. At the African end there live the most dolichocephalic, 
prognathous, curly-haired, dark-skinned of men — the true Negroes. At the 
other end there live tie* most brachveephalie. orthognathous, straight-haired, 
yellow-sl ■dimed of nn'ii — tie' Tartars and Calmuck*. The two ends of this 
imaginary hue are indeed, so to speak, ethnological antipodes." 1 

Having brought these two " ethnological antipodes " into the foreground of 
his picture, Huxley then pioceeded + o draw another imaginary line — one which 

x 2 
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crossed tlie globe from Britain to Australia, passing through India and thus crossing 
his first imaginary line. This second line had a strange fascination tor Huxbx ; 
at one end was his fair or Xanthochroid type, and at the other the primitHe 
Australian aborigine. We find him in the following 'war. w hen premia ing hi- act 1 "int 
of the Muskham (Trent) skull, tracing its type along till- lme. finding ' lamal fornix 
m Egypt and India which linked, by a graded sene-, the llivv-bed tvpe of 
England with that of the Austtalian aborigine. Huxley'- outlook on the world of 
mankind was new : to us it may seem orthodox, but to his conUTupoiarie- it wa- 
revolutionary. It was at this time. too. when investigating the Neanderthal and 
Ends skulls, that Huxley devised a new ami precise system of cranial im-asuremonts 
for the detection of racial likenesses and difference- a -y-tetn winch ha- nec-i 
been given a rightful trial. 


Huxley's Hap of the Chief Modification- or Mankind. 

Having become immersed in the study of human races. Huxley pui-ued Ins 
usual plan : we find him. in 1864. laying Ins matured knowledge before working- 
men in St. Martin's Hall, and then in 1865 publishing his final conclusions in the 
Furtniykthi E-.so.n-. under the title " Methods and Results of Ethnology." In iris 
final scheme of 1865 he divided living humanity into eleven race-, or. a- he 
preferred to name such division-. " easilv ui-tinguisliable persistent modification- of 
mankind.” Further, each of his races was restricted to a definite part of the eaitli. 
or was so restricted until recent centuries, and had been confined to their respective 
ar-'-as front a remote date. Let us rim over the list of Huxley's primary division- : 
(1) Australian : (2) Tasmanian ; (3) Negrito — for which we may substitute the term 
" I’ac-ihc negroid-." as " Negrito " lias come to have a significance Huxley had not 
in mind : (4) AmpLinesiau — maritime peoples occupying the island- of the Pacific. 
Malav Archipelago, and part of Madagascar: (5) Native peoples of Ameiica. 
extending from Cape Horn to Labrador : (6) the E-kimo : (7) the Mongolian stock — 
.stretching front Tibet to .Japan and from Tompun to Lapland — an enormous 
a-'Cmblage : (8) the Negro: (9) the Bushman. Finally came th<* peoples who 
occupy Western Asia and the whole continent of Europe : these he boldly divided 
into (10) Xanthoehroi. or fair stock, in the northern zone ; and (11) the dark, or 
McTanochroi. of the southern or Mediterranean zone. The people- of Southern 
Indi.i were a stance of perplexity, but finally he a— igtted them to his Australian 
divi-ion. [.S’< •• i’l. XX5 .] 

Huxley's Conception of a Race. 

Let us look again at the test which Huxley applied when he e-tablished these 
eleven divi-’.om — -it was a zoological test : every member of a division must carry 
the traits distinctive of that division or race. If Huxlev s eleven racial division.- 
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were as sharply defined as he assumed them to be. then, if a hundred nude 
individuals were taken from each division and all mixed together in a crowd, a tom- 
pietent ethnologist entering that crowd -should be able to assign each individual to his 
or her proper race anil place in the world. Such a race, one in which every member 
i- recognizable at -fight In- reached what we may tall the lou-per-cent. stage in the 
scale of racial differentiation. or. to u-e an apt icim coined by mv triend Mr. Mori* *v 
Roberts, it i- a .■amlin race. \\C Miould al-o lind. if evolution i- true, races 
in ever}’ stage of differentiation, from a zno point — an adnviitic state — to the 
full or pandiacritic state, unless it be true that races are produced, as Huxley was 
inclined to think, at a jump. 


Huxley’- Later Views. 

How am we to explain the facts depicted by Huxley in his ethnological or 
racial map of the world By what process or processes have such divergent races 
as the fair European, the yellow Asiatic, the black African, and the brown Australian 
come into existence Why are these types native to definite and distant areas of 
the earth’s surface Before we seek for light on these problems let us first ascertain 
if Huxley’s map reflects a true picture of racial distribution as it was in early 
historic times. Were his eleven races truly pandiacritic l Were tlieir boundaries 
a' sharply circumscribed a- Ins map shows ' He himself came to the conclusion 
that his map required amendment, for. in h-Tm when he leturneel to the subject 
of racial distribution in an address to the Ethnological Society, he reduced the 
number of his " chief modification- " to font-— the Xunthochroid or fair type, the 
Mongoloid type, the Xeaioid type, and the Australoid type. We find him going 
back to his original conception- the existence of four " ethnological antipodes ” 
or primary centres of racial differentiation. 

Huxley amended lii- conception of racial distribution tor several masons. 
He began his inv. stigations in tin- expectation that -hape of skull would provide 
the chief criterion of xace. In tin- lie was di-appointed ; cranial characters, he 
found, were of subsidiary or secondary con-equenc e. His Xunthochroid tvpe might 
have a long skull or a round one : it was the same with the Mongoloid. He realized 
that the primary discrimination between human iac.-- must be made from surface 
traits — colour of skin and textuie of haii. To the-e I would add the significant 
tiaits of the face, which an so hard to nn-a-uie bur winch are so apparent to all. 

Tm. .Vue a.- <>t Racial IM-iripuitox Shape into Ka< h Other 

Huxley also realized that the area- ot lacial distribution had not the sharp 
outlines he had originally given to them. Hi- Xanthochroi are to be found in tlieii 
pure state only in Xorth-West Europe : hi.- Xegio type only in that part of Africa 
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of which the Congo is the centre : his pure Mongoloid type- only in Central ’and 
Eastern Asia : his Australoid tvpe in Australia. If we join the Xanthochruid c-entre 
in Xorth-West Eut ope to the X euro centre in Africa, hr a line which runs across 
Europe in the direction of Egvpt and then ahum the Nile to Equatorial Africa. this 
line will cross such a graded '-••lies that it will he hard m suv when- tin* Kurop-an 
type ends an* l the Afiican type begin*. Or. if instead of turning our lim* towards 
Africa, we let it run tc> India and then on to Austialia. we .-hall find one or two 
breaks, yet the series of ruce* crossed i' such as bridges the gap between the fair 
European and the brown Australian. If. on the other hand, we take our stance in 
Mongolia, no matter in which direction we go. ue shall rind the tvpe change and 
become less pure as we pas? towards the peripherv. If we go southwards, we -hall 
find the skin darken and the facial features alter, until we reach tin- Pacific. wh> n 
it fades into Polynesian. Xegroid. and Australoid. It is only when wo leave Mongolia 
and travel towards India or Russian Turkestan that we meet with anything 
approaching a sharp racial frontier. Why this should lie so I shall seek to explain 
later. 


Hybridity as ax Explanation of Races. 

Assume, then, that the sketch ju*t given of man's racial distribution is approxi- 
mately true, how far does our present knowledge help us to explain it ? We have to 
explain (1) how our four primary types or races have come into existence : (2) how 
the intermediate or graded types have been produced. Xow. if we assume the exis- 
tence of four primary types— Australoid. Xegroid, Mongoloid, and Xanthochroid 

settled in the four parts of the world where they now attain their greatest degree 
of differentiation, it becomes possible to explain all the intermediate types, which 
occupy intervening zones, as hybrids of varying degree*, produced by intermingling 
of the four primary type*. Huxley himself was drawn towards hvhriditv as an expla- 
nation of intermediate types. For instance, in hi* final clarification he excluded 
the Melanochroi as a primary division— the Melanochroi which include* the peoples 
which extend from Tndia to Ireland and occupy Xnrthem Africa and Southern 
Europe. Xow we have historical evidence that there has been an intermingling' of 
peoples, and the majority of anthropologists «till explain intermediate racial type* as 
hybrids produced by degree* of crossing. Before we accept this explanation let 
u- turn to the much more important problem of the primary tvpes— How were 
thev produced 1 

The Mai mixery of Racial RvoLruox. 

In tin* pr.-*ent century light began to dawn on tie- manner in which new racial 
ty jie* of mankind arise. We have now convincing evidence that the growth of the 
body and the differentiation of its racial traits are controlled, to a greater or less 
ext ent. bv a material mechanism centred in certain glands— the glands of internal 
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secretion . 1 These glands produce substances — hormones — which have growth- 
controlling properties. The wonder is that we did not recognize the existence ot a 
growth-regulating mechanism long ago. for from remote times it has been known that 
the removal of the male s.-xual glands in youth profoundlv alters the growth ot a 
man s body. This operation produces a being having all the appearance of a new 
racial type. We have the advantage over Huxlev in possessing definite proof that 
the testis not only serves as a laboratory for spermatozoa, but also secretes and sets m 
circulation a substance — or substances — which alter stature, length of limb, contour 
of bone, strength of muscles, size of neck, size of jaws, shape of nose, modelling of 
forehead, growth of hair, and textuie of skin. Xow these are. in the main, just the 
characters wherein one race of mankind differs from another. The eunuch's both" 
gives us a glimpse into the depth, power, and complexitv of dm growth-controlling 
mechanism which dupes the human frame. Clearlv, if we are to understand the 
production of racial type* we mint first master the system of growth-control. 

Our knowledge is only beginning : so far we have been dependent on experiment s 
produced by accident and bv disease. Disease has revealed how potent is the 
action which the small pituitary gland exeits on growth. In that particular disorder , 
known as acromegaly, the pituitary gland is always found to have undergone an 
irregular overgrowth. Men and women who become the subject of acromegalv have 
their bodily features so transformed in a year or two that even acquaintances will fail 
to recognize them : in such cases w>“ -t*e .1 new phvsic.il tvpe being produced under 
our eyes. The features which become altered- hair. skin. chin, no.se. forehead, chest, 
hands, and feet -are just those which undergo racial differentiation. Giantism is a 
disease of growth : always we find m these monstrous beings clear evidence of a 

1 The enunciation of the hormone theory by Starling and its application to biological 
problems, particularly to those ot rare-dilfcivntiatioii. will be found under the following references : 
— Piofi"or E. H. Starling : ' The ('limit, a! 1 '.a relation of the Fun. timi' of the Body." Lancet 
(UM)oh ii. p. 330. ■). T. Cunningham: // •n nr iib s a n'l llnulily (l'.itMi. Prote^nr I.. Bulk : 
"On the Origin ot Human lta.es." />/,.,• K'mm. Al.-rt. . . W't t> nsrh. . 1 1 >J7 .. vol. xxx. p. 221 ; 
"On the ( her, utors of Morphological Modiii. at'oiis in ('->U'ei|.ien< e ot Aft.-. 1 inns ..f the Endo- 
. 1 ill.' ( h'a. ms." i’nbl. 1 1021 '. vol. xxm. p. 1 : < >n tin- IV. .Iilmi of Authn.pogt uoms." ,7,, / 1 l!(2o). 

vol. xxix. p. 1 : /!/>■ l‘r >UL m >!> r H> if-rb, .m < tun j. .leu l. 1020 Profess. .1 ('iiarL. s K. Si o, hard : 

The Mgnitii aie.e ot MoJitkatinns m BoP S ; ru ,. t |, Uni y Sm nty I.n tm. . Xew York. 1P2I 
(see also PulJiCuttni.s <j 1 <.•! nPJ 1 . c, ... ty ,-.d f, 11122-4. vol. x. Xn. 2i : "Human 

Types and Growth Keaetioii'." Anar. Jonni. Anat ,p.*23i. vol. 31. p. 201. S. M. ’shirok.morort' : 
Process nf /-’/o/.-.V.-P <i>,ni:h M< Ch. . sh .ngh.u. 1025. sir Anhur Keith : ill " .V ronte- 

galy." Lnnctt 1 lull). 1 . p. >»'.*:> ; .2) ' Pr.ig.-ru and At. lei >~i'. ' . p*i:} p . 1 . 1 .", . War 

.vs a Fa. tor in th- Evolution of Human Ka ' V. TI "»" i - ^ //<>.,, (nr.at, (pilo. vol. xxv, 
p. 113: ( 4 ) ‘"Cerium Fa. tois eon. .Tic d tu th>- Ev.l.iti. .11 .i Human Ka.es." liny, 

Authmji. In-t. ! Pill'.!. \ol. xlvi. p. 10: .5, Itm. u,.d Xol ,o,m! i/y ,,n Aitflifnjinl,u/,s»\ p,,int 

of Vitic. lloberr l’anle Li. tare, Oxford. 1010 : | 0 ; " I he llir'l.-ientiati.m of Mankind into lta. ial 
Types.” Ihjj. lint. 4<.w. i Bournemouth:, l'll'l; Lnunt iplpo. u. p. ,v.3 ; Xatun ilUlyi, 
vol. via. p. 3 oJ ; i T ) 'The Evolution of Human Ka.es m the Light . >t the Hormone Theorv." 
Bull. Johns Ho/, Lois Husp.. lf*22. vol. 33. pp. 15.7. 105: ps> "The Adtntational .M.u-liinerv 
eoneerned m the Ev .fati-m . *r Man'- Bod\. ' .Vo/,., vol. . xii. 5 .. 257. 
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disordered condition of tli* ■ pituitary gland. Tin muiv we know oi thi' -mall gland 
the more complex do we hud its rule in growth. Under certain condition- the 
disordered pituitary product a eunuchoid tvpo oi hodv— uin- leiuuiv' nr of certain 
tall race- such as the Xilotii negioe-s. ( ( >mpie — -ion ot the Mtuit arv k a 1 - to dwarti-m. 
d In* pituita: v is oiilv a p<ut of the hoi lily mat hiiiei v 1 1 in. "i in- i m i.c i.d dde'ivuTiation. 

Tim thyroid eland he- al-o an influent c on gnvrl; . it- i- known in 

hasten metamorphosis ; it • .v-rt- an action . 1 1 1 • • i t < . ■ in lion - out... no >\\ ! i. o; -kin 
and hail, if the thyroid tail- 111 it- action then th -re o -ulr- . h a.- o-h-tie Type oi 
individual- -.1 distinctive physical tvpe — that oi the coon Tie < mt-ex oi the 
suprarenal gland i? also concerned ui the regulation 0: growth. Sometimes a male 
infant develops all the chaiacters we associate with sevr u d m.iti litv . m -neh children 
there is always found a tuiunu-iike enlargement of the cortex . .t tl" 'unraivnal gland. 
The same kind ot tr.mo'ir win n developed m a voting woman < ,m-> - ,• tinv'ical and 
mental change to waids tie* nude . w fien slid: a t iimour . x< < -ed tl • n.i *ient regains 
her proper -e.vial marking- and feeling- 

EXAiH'LF.s Ilf ExImjcRIXE LvELT'EXc E. 

I have said enough to -now you that i\> may vet hope to understand the 
machinery which is concerned in the produi tu.ui of new racial tvpe'. Let u>. in a 
passing way, test our knowledge on a Jew concrete example'. What light can we 
throw on the origin of Huxley - Xanthot Imu -tin* fair people r»l hoithern Kurope ' 
W'e presume, as John Hunter did. that primitive man w,i- pigmented W'e are 
justified in making this presumption by the fact that the niu-t primitive type of man 
now living — the Australian aboiigine— is dark brown, and because the anthropoid 
apes, which have the neare-t structural kinship to man, are pigmented. We seek to 
explain fairness— the absent- of pigment — a- a recently acquired character. We 
know that the suprarenal body is concerned in the formation of pigment, but we 
have no evidence as yet of mv structural difference between tin* suprarenal of a 
negro and that of a Scandinavian. We aiv ju-t beginning to realize that light can 
produce eeitain pliy.-iologii al epoets when it pem-nate- the skin, the amount of 
pigment must help to .screen the nude bodies of tho-e exposed to .1 tropical -un. 
Our present knowledge justifies u- in supposing that a iair race it t voiced. could 
have an advantage only undet temperate < on< tit ions -uch a- Xoirhem Europe 
now provides. Another line of investigation help, u- t-. understand the develop- 
melltal processes i-oncemed ill rile elaboration of .I lail rat e of hunial, leiiu- The 
hi't nine months of human existence are spent in tie womb wh<i. lighr does mu 
penetrate and pigment u not required The negio b,d>v ha- onlv readied a brown 
.stage at birth : two months earlier, it' 'kin i- not darker than th..r ot a Southern 
European: -till earlier in fa-t.d life it' skin is little pigmented n- that of the 
Xorthern European. The rn-gio , hild passes through all the stage- which Had from 
tile lowest to the highest degree in the scale of oigmentation. as do the voting of the 
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gorilla and chimpanzee. In the lair European the process of pigmentation is arrested 
at one of the earlier foetal stages. in other races we rind arrest at later and later stages. 
The fairn>-." of Nordic- man is an inheritance from the womb : he retains in adult 
life a stage which is Traii'itoiv in tin 1 development of other race', Manv human 
i Turarters have hcen jcijiiirod hv the opeiation of this law — the teiich-mv for 
developmental 'tage' to he d"!aved until ehildliuod or adult life L reached 

BoLk’’' Law. 

Although 'evc-ral hiolo_i-"' of last eentui v were avcoe of tie' la ,v iuM: mentioned, 
it' present imuoitance ow--~ -e much to the investigation- (, i Piofessnr Bulk 1 of 
Amsterdam that we mav Ji.'t'v -peak of it a- " Bulk's lav.. Ir piovid*' u- with 
guidance when we proceed to -tudv the raei d riaits of the negro in that region 
of Africa vieu.* they an- puie-r. The negro tend' to retain the hau'l"" Body and 
Leardles'i t,u e of youth : in la- skull end Brain w - mid many examples of retention 
of the same kind. On the oth-r hand. -ee in the ne gro’s Body ( ei tain new 
characters which cave untiring *o Bulk - law. Woolly han i- peculiar to the race, 
whereas other races have retained the older and more primitive liair-fonn.s. Huxley 
Believed, a- did Bateson, that new lace- 01 species might come into Being suddenly- — 
Bv a jump. Certainly chaiai t-T- niav. and 1 lvgaid the woollv hair of the mgio as 
a case in point. The thick everted hp- of tic negro are not ape-like. But new 
i h.iraeters : possible' tin* depth of hi- pigmentation i- also leeent. The tvpical 
negro is not an old. But a relativelv new. type. 

How far does modern pliv-iologv help u- to * xplain Huxley A third evolutionary 
centre — tin* Mongolian, which find- its focus in Mongolia and Northern China ; 
Not veiy far : it supplies suggestions rather than proofs. Undei aberrant action 
of the thyroid gland. w>* rind men and women assuming a resemblance to the 
Mongoloid tvpe. There i- another i ondition winch ocelli' m < Lildren. and is 
known a- Mongolism ; it' exait ( au-e we do not yet know. But it has all the 'inns 
of Being due to at! unbal lined -rate of the eudoeune o: hoimoue -v.-tt m The 
victims of tin- di'ovder H-pie-eni a di-tiiu-tm phvsie.il tvpe. v.lmh i- ret ognizable 
at sight from trait- which 'wall tie* Mongol. A third disorder of growth— - 
known to medical men a- Aehondrophi'ia. But which mav Be (ailed ” Bnll-dogism." 
for dog; a- well a- human B.-ings are 'ubjc-i t to it— al-o leprodv.ces -ome features 
of tin* Mongolian type. Finn; all ihe-e oB.-nv.irii n- ve infer rhar rhi* tvpical 
[Mongol is til- r-'sitlt of an cvolntionaiy proi e" in vim h 'one- t.ie-oi' of the hormone 
mechanism have a-suim-d a po-pond-Tating influent -■ 

Another secies of < n-eunistanee' le.ei' e» to Behove that pun* Mongolianisni is 
of eomp.uati\elv rci eiit origin When w-- leave tin* aie.i of its sharpest 
characterization and pass 'outhward' into the Mulav Archipelago, or if we cross 
to contin<*ntal America. \\e observe that pure Mongolian rrair- a- seen in the no—*. 


! '■ - retcivni es avtn on p. :M I 
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evelids. cheeks, and colouring gradually disappear and are replaced by features of 
less specialized kinds, such as are to be found m faces of the Indian and Polynesian 
tvpes. If, on the other hand, we pass northwards from Mongolia into Northern 
Siberia and enter Eskimo territorv. we find an exaggeration of all the Mongolian 
traits. If v, e pass westwards from our centre of gieafe-t purity, we soon rea< h 
a zone where the nose. eves, cheeks, chin, and skin assume the Aryan type. I -e>- 
onlv one wav of explaining these facts : we must presume that the pure Mongol i .u 
tvpe is a recent modification of an old one which i' 'till preserved among Am*‘rn m 
Indian and Polvnesian peoples. Further, we must pte-mne that the pure Mongolia i 
tvpe lias been evolved in Ka-tem Central Asia and chat tile ehanuterizatinn of rhi- 
tvpe is the result of the predominance of certain factors concerned in the physiology ■ > 
growth. Amongst Caucasoid peoples an opposite endec-iino balance tends to prevail, 
one which emphasizes the nose, the eye-blow ridges, the form of jaws and growth 
of beard. For this reason, tie- frontier between these two tvpes i' usually shaij.lv 
marked. They are mutually exclusive. 

We must east a passing glance on Huxley’s fourth centre — the Australian. 
We are all agreed that the aboriginal people of Australia have retained more than 
any other now living the features of primitive man. Evolutionary change has left 
the native peoples of Australia but little affected, while it has wrought a trans- 
formation in the three other centres of the world — the Xanthochroid. the Mongoloid) 
and the Negroid. 

The Distribution’ or R.v ks. 

1 have been seeking to lay before you the explanation which modern anthm- 
pologists have to offer for the existence in our world of Huxley’s four chief modifica- 
tions of Mankind. We have now- to ascertain why tht-e types are massed in certain 
definit" and continuous areas of the world. 1 If in prehistoric turns man had 

1 If i- iiniii'C"— ary tor me to jive reference' to ivo ut ".'.A- on the racial distribution of 
mankind. That lias been done already by my friend Di. \. r. Haddon in Tlei Harm of Man 
unil floii Lh'irihiit'oii (new edition. litM-1. I Jr. Haddon ha- n i oum/ed that manv intermediate 
race- may have arisen under the action of etul'ition. 1 may mention other recent works which 
I lia \ •- consulted, but not alvay- with a full measure of agreement : — A. H. Keane : Man Pa. it 
an>l Pr -ert inov edition, 1 !’•:?< >). revised by A. Hine-ton (Jiugain and Dr. A. ('. Haddon. 
•T. Deniker : Lfi Pot or s ft f. Ptupln fir In 7V or. Pan-. p.igti. PrutV— or (dii'tith Taylor : 
‘■(’hmati. Uyi le- and Kyolntioii.” Tin < !< mirajiliiral ltn a « \ol. mi. p. J,><| : ei, 

>m o' ami l.'ino. Oxford, 1!»27. Prop —or O. Sehlaainliaufen ; • Itasie. Ila— enud-i !is mu uno 
Kon-tit i:to •!' . ‘ A’ otm nl Mm -eh il'igli. Nfo. 11. p. .'jl is : " Ba-tardr-rung and OuaLitnt-- 
andtr.-.na." >t>td. i lbgoi. Xu. ]. p. 1. Dr. Walter Scheldt : lioi-i „kn ode. Mune-h. IDi.V. Profe— or 
S. .T. Holme- : if, i Jim in Eiolnt'on mol Enijtiiim, Xew York. 1U23. Prof,— or Roland B. Dixon : 
Thr Ho roil II i. to, ;i of Mon, Sew York. 11)23. T)r. Halfdau Br\ n : •• Ke-enrilu- into Anthropo- 
logical Heredity." Hr,;il,tn.<(U)-2(>). vol. 1. p. lSli. [Jr. -Maim,- Hoist; Eml-rhritti d. r I'nno 
I:n>"h\ Berlin, pits. Professor Muidt --Correa : " Le Milieu eg, , era plaque et la Race." Scieidot 
(lfCl). p. 371. lJr. (a-orae Montandon : I" L'Dlnaem-me." lln Mondial., February I.-t, 1037) : 
L'tih-J no, U.inuii,.,. Pali-, logs C. P. Fret- .- " Comj.lu at* d Vfendehan Segregation on the 
Heredity of the Head-form in Man.’* h'on •» . Abol. < . H"o >> hn-terdam t J«(f7). vo l. v\. 
pp. 43o. Sb-7. 
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wandered and mingled everywhere on the face of the earth, we should tind the 
population of the earth arranged, not as a great patchwork, as in Huxlev's map. 
but as a more oi less uniform mosaic. It mav moving towards this state, but 
it was nut so in olden times. As Huxley’s map shows, each main tvpe had a definite 
area of distribution or homeland. There must have been in operation, therefore, 
some set of eircumstances or conditions which induced human beings to cling to 
that part of the world of which they were native, and to remain in the proximity 
of people of like oiigm. ho matter how potent mav be the physiological machinery 
which i' at work within a croup of people, it < annot work uut its full offe-.i's unless 
there is also in operation some system of segregation which eau-e- the members 
of a group to cling to each other, and which also at the same time serves to isolate 
its members from all surrounding or competing groups. For the evolution of new 
human types or races we mu-i postulate a double set of factors— one M t phvbological 
in nature, to mould the body . anotlmr set. to isolate and preserve the " < radio " 
in which the physiological forces are in operation. It is to those isolating factors 
I now wish to direct your attention. 

The Machixkrv of >i-:oreoatiox. 

We may presume that the chief racial type- uf to-dav were evolved under sncL 
conditions as those which may still be studied among the aborigines of Australia. 
The aborigines are arranged on a tribal basis Kacli tribe is confined to a sharply 
demarcated hunting-territory : if it passes beyond this tribal frontier, then it 
encroaches on the hunting-rights of neighbouring tribes and will have to tight or 
retreat. Inter-tribal opposition or jealousy isolates a tribe, but still stronger forces 
bind it to its native territory. Its members are linked together by a community of 
speech, of customs, of belief', of kinship, and of interests. livery member of the 
tribe is bound to their native tenitory bv a deep emotional attachment : if driven 
from it they long to return. If their territory h threatened there is roused that 
potent mental reaction, so deeply tinged with feeling, which is known as patriotism. 
Tribal organization provides the machinery of isolation or segregation which is 
necessary if phvsiologir.il prmv-s. , .p-e to work toward' a new r.»ei,d tvpi . Trai l's 
of a former tribal organization are to he found in all part' of the world, and it survived 
in the clans of Scotland until a recent date : for unmeasured ages it was universal. 
The brain of man was evolved under tribal conditions : its faculties, its feelings, 
emotions, and reactions are adapted to serve the need-, of tribal organization. 
Incidentally, they serve the i aii'e of evoint ion.u v prugre" bv producing the effect' of 
isolation or segregation. 

Physical barriers have aho served to isolat-- race — mountain-chains such a; 
the Himalaya' extensive tracts of desert 'Uch a~ dm Sahara, and wide seas such as 
the Atlantic. 
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While I am discussing the factors which help to isolate a race and thereby 
maintain its puritv. let rae acknowledge the valuable help I have been given by 
rav friend Mr. Walter Heape. F.E.S. He has devoted thirty year- to the study 
of the territorial rights of annual' and tin* mipoitant bearing thr-e right' have oil 
the ptoce'sc' ol c\ idutioii. lie dud' that ]iattitioii oi tmitoiy hold' not only lor 
mankind, but also prevail' among all the higher mammals, lie La' pointed out to 
me that under certain conditions the home-loving iii'tincts may be suddenly 
transformed into w under mg or migrating impal'c*'. TI e one set of m-tnn t' inii'Cs 
tin* tyjir* in it' Inline ; tin* other eompels tin.* race to extend it' di'tributioii. Historical 
records leave us in no doubt that man. too. ha' this double iii'tuic ti\'o nn*eliaiiisin 
within him. Yet migration must have been alwavs a subsidiarv factor in human 
evolution: had it been otherwise, racial types would not be contined to their 
respective pairs of tin* earth. 

There i' anotiiei important i'olatmg fin-tor which I must mention ln.*ie- —that 
inborn reaction or prejudice known as race-feeling. As Profe-sor buddings 1 has 
pointed out. all animals instinctively recognize their kind : thev also recognize 
what is not their kind, and this recognition may be accompanied Lv a feeling of 
intense antipathy. Race-feeling lies latent in men and women as long as thev move 
among their own kind, but when they move outside the frontiers of their tribe 
or country deep instinctive feelings of race-prejudice are awakened, and under 
certain circumstances may become inflamed and uncontrollable. I regard race- 
feeling as part of the evolutionary machinery which safeguards the purity of a race. 
Human prejudices have usually a biological significance. 


Factors Coxterxed ix the Evolution of Races. 

Let me remind you at this point, for the course of my argument mav not be 
wry apparent to you. of the three main questions I am seeking to answer. These 
are : -(1 ) How have the chief races of mankind aikcn (2) Whv are these, in their 
greatest purity, confined to certain areas of the world (3) Why do we find 
intermediate types in intervening areas 

My answers or explanation? are of an evolutionary nature. I hold that the chief 
modifications of mankind have been produced and their locality determined under 
the action of a twofold machinery — (1) a physiological machinery, mainlv endocrine 
iu nature, which determines the growth and characterization of the bodv : (2) a 
psychological machinery which lie*' at the very root of human mentality. The 
machinery I am postulating is not remote in time and place ; it is here and now 
recognizable and demonstrable in tin* body and brain of every one ( ,f us . To these 
two we must add (:i) tin* selective machinery of environment. Changing environ- 
ment is part of the selective machinery. In changing environment are to he reckoned 

1 ProtV" er Fi, midin H. (ridding' : Tin P, . „f Snrtology ( 1S!)8). 
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gradual submergence of occupied binds. extension ot desert zones, and the spread 
and retreat of Arctic conditions. The theory of racial evolution I am placing before 
you is that of Darwin merelv re-stated in the light of modern knowledge. 

The Evolution or Intermediate Races. 

We have seen that Huxley was inclined to regard races which were intermediate 
in character to his main tvpes as having arisen bv inter-breeding : if. however, the 
machinerv ot evolution has been in operation since the dawn of humanity, and 
is still working in the human body and brain, we ought to find such intermediate 
races produced m the course ot natural differentiation. There ought to be. 
and there are. races in every stage of the evolutionary scale — from a zero- 
point. where onlv a small percentage 0 f individuals possess distinctive marking, 
to the full or complete stage, which is represented by Huxbv's pandiaevitie 
races. In this final stage every indivMu.il lit- undergone ia< ial eharac- 
terization : this is what we actually do nnd in the world's population of to-day. 
Races are in all stages ot differentiation : hence has arisen a clash of opinion among 
anthropologists as to the number of existing human mo Huxley at first * minted 
11. and subsequently reduced the numb, r 10 !. Ifaeeki! began with la! m 1373 : 
six years later he enumerated 31. In Is, 3!' !»■ nikei divided mankind into 13 m tin 
races with 30 sub-races : finally lie deemed it necessary to recognize 17 races and 
r!9 sub-races. 1 The number of races depend* on the -raudaid of differentiation we 
adopt. I do not say that intei-luv. ding ha' nee tele n place and is not now ot tuning 
along racial frontiers : in certain ca~e* and plan - if ha- tab u pla< e to a < oii'Merable 
extent. At the most, hybiidity b a minor factor m the pi eduction of new races : its 
action cannot explain the racial state of the world : on the other hand, the theory 
of evolution does. It is now high time to recognize that airy attempt made 1 to < l.t.-sifv 
tlie races of mankind must be founded on an evolutionary basis. Races mint In- 
grouped according to their scale of physical differentiation. Them are the fullv 
differentiated races — pandiaotitic races— -in which, every member is recognizable at 
sight by an expert : they are lOU-per-ceiit. races. There are races where we can 
distinguish about ho pm cent, of it' members, and *o on down the scale, through 
mufTodin critic stage*, mesoduu ritie. microdiacririi . until we icaeh the zero or 
adiaeritie stage. All are races in a strictly hiologii al sense- ; all are stages of an 
evolutionary scab 


British Racial Problem* Rf.-examixed. 

I now return to *eek an answer to the question 1 asked at the beginning of 
this lecture : Was Huxley right when lie refused to recognize a nation a* a race 
because it was patently of mixed origin i Before an answer was possible, it was 

1 Professor Frank H. Hankin' : T/i> Rnrhil nt Co ihvitiun i lH2m. 
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neee'sarv to review what we know concerning the evolution ot human iace-. On 
the fact' 1 elicited, we must admit that a human nice may he at any stage of 
differentiation : a nation may he an incipient ia< •. however mixed mav he the 
derivation of its original population 

Before a' final answer is possible, we must return to Huxley's lacial map. The 
part of the world which save him the greatest trouble was the iegi< m which li*-> between 
the Briti-h Isles in the We-t and India and Chinese Turkestan in the Mast. He found 
the peoples of thi- meat area in a state of racial confusion, and unfortunately discarded 
the t“tm Caucasian — the onlv nam- we Lave to indicate the generalized type which 
is represented hv so man v racial vanants m the vast population of Murope and 
Western A'ia. 

Civilization Thwarts Nature's Flax. 

Whv’should this area of the world be -o confused in a racial -en-e Almost 
everywhere tribal boundaries have been swept away and national frontiers have 
taken their place. When we search for the force which has destroyed the tribal 
organization of ancient Europe, we haw to dive into the prehistory of the Middle 
East. Somewhere in this part of the world was made the discovery oil which our 
modem civilization is based — the art of agriculture. The tribe or tribes who made 
this discover’.’ had gained an advantage over all their hunting neighbours : their 
numbers must have multiplied as tli-ir food-supply increased : sooner or later their 
tribal territory could not contain them and they had to spread. It i? in keeping 
with all we know to regard the Caucasoid East as the cradle of civilization, anrl 
to -appose that from this centre wave after wave spread westward' aero's Europe, 
j-jnullv breaking on our islands. Tribal territories were broken down, and the ancient 
tribal organization employed b\ Mature in the evolution of human beings was brought 
into a state of disorder. And yet not utter confusion, for we still recognize some 
order in thp racial pattern of Europe— a zone of long-headed swarthy peoples in the 
south, long-headed more or less fair people m the noith. while the intervening areas 
are occupied hv peoples with various types of round-heads ancl various degrees of 
colouring. Civilization has everywhere in the Caucasoid area queered Nature’s 
plan of Evolution. 

Nations are Potential Races. 

Huxlev recognized that the population of the British Isles, like that of Europe, 
was, from a zoologist s point of view, in a state of racial confusion ; it was patent 
to him that our four British nationalities were in the main varying degrees of mixture 
of the dark and fair racial stocks of Europe. lie denounced all claims for national 
separation made on the score of race as mere shams. Since Iluxlev expressed 
himself thus, the Great War has swept over Europe, uncovering primitive traits and 
impulses which lie deeply buried in human nature. As a sequel to the war came 
the demands of small nationalities for separation and independence — “ self- 
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-determination was the phrase employed to describe tile process: the statesmen, 
who had to consider and satisfy these demands believed they had to deal with 
political, not with biological, problems. Yet, if what I have laid before you 
concerning: the evolution of lines is rinht. these problems must be considered 
from a biological and evolutionary point of view. The small-nation movement is 
due to a recrudescence of the old machinery of racial evolution : in the atmosphere 
<>f war submerged human impulses came .* urging into activity. 

Let us look at the national problems of Britain with the eye of an evolutionary 
biologist. The diverse racial strains which have settled in Britain from time to time 
have met each other on a common territory- — a circumstance which tends to their 
final amalgamation. All brought with them the automatic machinery of racial evolu- 
tion : everv group of invaders or settlers had in their bodies a random sample of 
the phv'iolnaieal machinerv concerned in the evolivrion of racial types; all had 
in their brains the attributes of mind which make for tribal organization — a necessary 
condition for racial evolution. By conscious effort on the part of statesmen, and by 
the force of circumstances, tiibal frontiers have been broken down, and out of the 
welter have emerged four countiies each the home of a nationality — a potential race. 
The old machinery of evolution has been confused— particularly by industry— but 
not eradicated. National spiiit and patriotism are its modern manifestations. 
Racial mixtures thwart Nature s plan, but she immediately sets out to repair the 
mischief anil to build up a new race by the ftwon of the old elements. Nation- 
building i ; the first step to race-building. 


Biological Races. 

From loin: experience. I have learned that it is dangerous to disagree with 
the great man whose memory we honour to-night. Huxley was nearly always right, 
and verv few of his judgments have been reversed : yet I am convinced, and I hope 
vou will be convinced on the evidence I have laid before you. that the zoological 
method he applied to the discrimination of human races was too crude for the 
purpose he had in view. Ife recognized only fully differentiated races : the races 
with which politicians have to deal are usually imperfectly differentiated races, but 
they are none the less biological raees in the full sense of that term. Often the loss 
differentiated a people is in the racial scale the more tribal is its outlook and the 
more jealously does it strive for isolation and separation. In an evolutionary sense 
every nation is an adiacritic or potential race : it is only when we look at nation* in 
this wav that we can explain their instinctive or involuntary actions and reaction*. 
The nationalities of Britain I regard as partly differentiated races. I believe, but I 
have never put mv belief to the test of actual proof, that in a mixed crowd composed 
of individuals drawn from our four nationalities T could identify, from physical 
appearances. 15 per cent, of the men of Wales, about the *ame percentage from 
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tlie Irish Free State, and about In per cent, of Scotch and English. Our 
nationalities are teal laces in a microdiacntic stage of evolution. 

In the later stages of man's evolution we m.v that a constant suite has been 
going on between man s reason and his inherited instincts. In the pioblem we 
have been di-cu-siug man's unconscious urge to iac>_ -building has been going on 
and is still Taking plac** : the tribal instincts are in all of m and tend to cloud reason. 
To understand the nature ot the strife is the tir-t step towaids its abatement. It 
seems to me that man's Lodv ,in«l biain aie fashion'd to m-iyc in the execution of 
a great scheme of piogu-s bv evolutional V mealis : that scheme i' being I’oih tl by 
civilization — man s greate-t discoveiv. 

Summary. 

Huxley's examination of tin- racial problem' of the British Isles is reviewed. 
His statement that neither Celt. Saxon, nor any British nationality can be regarded 
as a race in a zoological sense is made the subject of this lectuie. To obtain light 
on Bntish l.uial problems our know's dee concerning the number and distribution 
of the chief laces of mankind i' traced. Huxley’s writings of lSfio and 1S70 being 
accepted as -till the 1» -t guide' fm this purpose HuxDy's verdict i' accepted, 
mz., that the ehiet racial type- may L- leduced to tour- the Aoidie tvp- of 
Europe, the Kegroid of Afiic.i, the Mongolian of Eastern Asia, and the aboriginal 
type of Australia. Be-ide.s the four main racial type.' there exist a Luge number 
of subsidiary and intermediate type'', many ot which Huxley regarded a.s hvbrids 
produced bv intermingling of the four chief mcial types. Hvbriditv. however, 
cannot account for the ehiet types : to explain t!m origin of these. Darwin s 
theory of Evolution after being restated in the light of modern phvdologv i- 
applied. The theory as thus restated includes tin 1 co-operation of a tiipL- 
mechanism: (1) phy-iologit al jiroco'ses whiih regulate the growth of the human 
body and determine its racial characreiization : (2) «n isolating or segregating 
mechanism, which tends to preserve a local people in its puritv. and thus permits 
physiological pioccsses to work undisturbed through uianv generations : this 
isolating mechanism is found to be mainly psychological, blit ph ysical 1 tarriers also 
isolate : (•’>) a 'elective mecliiiuism represented by changing environment and also 
bv inter-racial competition. If these evolutionary means are sufficient to produce 
the four chief racial types, they could also have given rise to all secondary and inter- 
mediate races. The conclusion is reached that liybriditv has plaved onlv a subsidiary 
lHe in the evolution of races. 

If evolution is true, we ought to find human races in every stage <g 
differentiation. This is what anthropological investigation is now revealing. There 
are not only Huxley's main or completely differentiated racial types, but there an* 
nationalities and peoples which represent every stage in the process of differentiation 
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from a zero-point upwards. To races in which every individual is differentiated and 
can be recognized at sight by physical appearances the lecturer applies the term 
pandiacritic. If SO per cent, and upwards of the individuals are recognizable, 
he gives the name macrodiacritic : if above 30 per cent, but under 80. he gives 
the name mesodiacritie : if under 3o per cent., he would name them microdiacritic 
races. 

The evidence adduced is then applied to the racial problems of Britain. The 
lecturer agrees with Huxley in regarding the nationalities of Britain as compounds, 
in varying proportions, of two racial stocks. These stocks thrown together in a 
common territory had m their bodies and brains the old and irrepressible evolutionary* 
machinerv. Under its domination our tour nationalities, starting from zero-point, 
have begun to climb the ladder of racial differentiation. British nationalities are 
regarded e- having reached the mierodiacritie stage of racial differentiation. The 
politician'' conception of race j> thu- justified and should be regarded as having 
a true biological significance. 

‘Piatt XXV is itnoauecd fireu Tk' Journti' of Tk; Eihaoloj^ul e , itfy ‘.•■ml Xev 
.Series, vol 11 , 1S70, 2’. 
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REPORT OX THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXPEDITION TO BRITISH 

HONDURAS, 192S. 

[With Plates XXVI-XXXYIL] 

By T. A. Joyce. T. Gann. E. L. Gruxixg. and R. C. E. Long. 


(Prelim) mi i '/ Xofe by T. A. Joyce.) 

In 192b. while engaged in excavation at Lubaantun. I gathered reports from natives 
regarding stone remains said to he situated on or near the Pusilha branch of the 
Mojo River to the south-west of Lubaantun. In 1927 I asked Mr. Eric Thompson, 
then one of mv partv. to visit the neighbourhood and make a preliminary investiga- 
tion. He found no ruins, beyond the masonry abutments of a prehistoric bridge 
over the Pusilha River. 1 About the middle of the year. Mr. Ma-on of Punt a Gorda. 
while cutting a tractor road through the budi for trucking out mahogany logs, 
came upon stone remain' situated nor tar from the bridge, between the Joventud 
and Pusilha Rivers (though nearer to the former than the latter), a little over a 
mile from their junction to form tin. Mojo River. In the autumn. Mr. Thompson, 
who had returned to the Polony, revisited the neighbourhood, and made notes 
of the dates on three of the stele which had been discovered. Dr. Gann followed 
in November, and in Iris report to the British Museum, which indicated the existence 
of a series ,,f stela- inscribed with initial dates, suggested that ail immediate examina- 
tion of the site was most desirable. Accordingly the Trustees decided to suspend 
operations at Lubaantun. a site width will require many years to develop, and 
organize a prelimiuarv survey of the so-called Pusilha site, in order to obtain a 
record of the inscribed monuments (which are lacking at Lubaantun). For financial 
reasons it was impossible to carry on investigations at both sites. 

Captain E. L. Griming ami Mr. H. Clive-Smith joined Dr. Gann in Britisli 
Honduras towards the end of Februarv. Owing to ollici.il < Inti* s. I was unable to 
aerompanv the expedition. Mv share in till' report L merely that of an editor, 
though I have permitted mvself little latitude in the matter ot comment, based 
on the photographs and material ohjei ts collected by the expedition. 

After the expedition had left, a short vi'it was paid to the site by Professor 
X G. Murlev of the Carnegie Institution of \\ ashington. He examined the inscriptions 

1 >'<>■ his repent, ■!"" -. I! -J Ait'hr >p. In*' . vol. Iui, p !1 1 A 

Y 2 
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on the stelae which had not been removed, and took photographs, copies of which 
he was good enough to place at our disposal. 1 

Eegarded as a preliminarv survev. the expedition produced results of very 
considerable value. Three of the dated stelae and three’fragments have been removed 
to the British Museum, casts of the rest (as manv a« provided legible glyphs) were 
obtained, and a series of extremely interesting potto rv fragments (manv of which 
can be pieced together) was collected. As regards pottery, the site affords excep- 
tional promise. A few days before the expedition was due to leave, a cave was 
discovered which gave indication of having been used as a potterv-durnp. Careful 
excavation of this next season may shed some light on the succession of stvles of 
Maya ceramic ware. 

In the preparation of this report, the collaboration of Mr. R. C. E. Long has 
been most valuable in connection with the preliminary interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions as recorded in the photographs taken by Garni and Griming. A closer study 
of the casts will certainly lead to further results. 

It is not yet quite certain what name will eventually be given to this site. Before 
its investigation it was generally known as Pusilha. but it is not very close to the 
tiny native settlement of that name, and it is certainly nearer the Joventud than the 
Pusilha River. Jloreover. there is reason to suspect that a larger group of ruin', 
known to the natives as Pusilha, exists just across the Guatemalan border. For 
these reason- Dr. Gann suggests that it should be christened Chumuc-ha. There are. 
however, serious objections to changing an original name, and, unless there should 
prove to be another site, known definitely to the natives as Pusilha, it would perhaps 
be advisable to retain the original appellation. 


The Roys. 

(By Dr. T. Gaxx ) 

Ox Friday. March 2nd. Griming. Olive-Smith, and I left Belize in the motor-boat 
Patricia, kindly lent by II. E. Sir John Bunion. Governor of the Colony, arriving at 
Punta Gorda the following day. There, through the good offices of Father Tonk S. J., 
we were able to hire two large dug-outs and a small motor-boat to tow them up 
the Mojo River, as well a? two horses and a mule to carry us on from Flour Camp 
to the ruins. The motor-boat had to leave us at the first falls, and we proceeded 
by dug-out to Flour Camp, which, we reached the next afternoon. \\V succeeded, 
with some difficulty in collecting seven recruits from the villages of Machaea Indians. 
5 e.ittered along the banks. t< > act as carriers for our baggage from Flour Camp : and next 
day we arrived at Joventud Camp, the nearest point to the ruins. (See Text-ffin 1.) 

1 PI. XXVIII. fig. 2 . i- rtquoduce-l from a photograph kin.lly supplied by him. 
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The whole day wa? occupied in moving the impedimenta to Joventud. and next 
morning we reached the ruins, where we proceeded to erect a permanent camp. 

The ruins are arranged as follow? : — - 

The Phi~.it. ( 1*1. XXXI, rig. 2. and Text-fig. 2.) 

The plaza i- a rectangular enclosure, whose long diameter uin- about 
30“ E. of X. It occupies the summit ot a small natural hill which slopes uently 
down in every direction. It seem? probable that the summit of this hill had been 
flattened artificially, in order to provide a suitable surface for the construction of 
the plaza. Its exact measurements are not easv to estimate, owing to the fact that a 
great quantity of earth and stones ha? fallen from the substructures which surround 
it. obliterating to a great extent their original outlines. When first discwere'd it 
was covered by a fairly dense growth of small palm trees, chiefly culmm „nd coroza, 
amongst which stood a number ot large forest trees. These had to be lelled in 
order to admit of work being carried out on the steke and substructures. When 
cleared, the floor was found to be almo-t perfectly level and to be composed of 
three layers : — 

(1) A layer of dark vegetal humus, varying a good deal in depth in different 

parts of the plaza, but averaging, perhaps. G inches. This had evidently 
been formed bv deeaving vegetation. ac< umulateil since tile desertion 
of the city by its former inhabitants. 

(2) A layer varying from G inches to 12 inches thick, composed oi small frag- 

ments of lime«tone Iving immediately hi contact with the last, which 
had evidently formed the original floor of the plaza. Between and around 
the stelae this layer had been greatly deepened, and reinforced with 
large blocks of lime-tone, evidently with the object of afioidinu a solid 
foundation for the monument?. 

(3) A tough, -tiekv. gievisl clav. streaked with red and yellow, wind, formed 

the natural floor. Tin? lull upon v hick the plaza was situated lu\ between 
the Joventud and the Ru-ilha River-. :Uh» to -too yard- from riw tomier. 
half a mile from the neare-t point of the latter, and a little over a mile 
from their junction to form the Mojo River. The -ite was admirably 
chosen, .is excellent natxral drainage wa- m-ured. and a uood water- 
siipplv was elo?e at Land from rivei- which were al-<> teeming with 
ti-h : nnueover. win n the l»u-h wa- all cleared, a splendid view must 
have been obtained of tin- terraces, the bridge connect me them. and. 
in fact, ot the whole -uuouinlmg countiy. The plaza i.- enclosed on 
all tour -ide? by six extensive, fiat- topped pyramids, which had almost 
certainly served as -uhstruetuiv- tor the support of wooden temple?, 
long since incorporated with the carpet of vegetal mould which covet- 
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the entire Ate. Of tlie-e Ax 'truetuiv', one i- placed t>u the 'Outh- 
ea't. one on the south-west. one on tin north-west. .uni tine.- on the 
north-east side. All are now rneie heap- in 't< iw .u.d cart 1 '. in tim form 
of low triturated pyramid?, hut hen- and there are visible trail' of 
terracin'! alone their side', and <>f staiiw.V' leadinu to their summits, 
which seem to indicate that all of them were originally ten ai ed through- 
out. the terrace' being huilt of roughly ntt 'lain m 'tor.e iwrelv fitted 
together without the intervention of any moitar. Ih* measurement' 
given of the substructure? are a? they now stand, not a» they were 
originally, a? the latter measurements can onlv be ascertained after 
careful excavation. 

The plaza is entered bv four parage? b-tweeii ti: • pyramid' one at each of its 
corner?. 

Siih . ,-f I occupies the whole of the -.>uth-e,,.~r 'hie or the plaza. and. a' 
in front of it stood a row of 12 stela?, it was probably rL most important structure 
in the entire group. It measures 13b feet in broad 1- !, 93 feet from front to back, 
and 33 feet in height. It really consist? of three structures joined together— a 
large central pyramid 13 feet high, with a smaller pyramid on each side measuring 
8 feet and 81 feet, respectively. On the Ade facing the plaza the remain? of a stair- 
wav mav 'till be made out. Very little excavation vni- done on this mound : it 
appeared f n have been constructed of huge ii regular bleak? ot limestone and con- 
glomerate mixed with earth, together with a ww roughly 'ouared fiat stones. 

One interesting discovery was made, however, namely, a small fragment of a 
broken stela very much weathered, which had evidently been re-used as filling, 
when constructing the substructure. Xo trace of any interior chamber, or Maya 
an b. was found. 

Sub^tnii I'hv II i? 05 feet long, 37 feet broad, and 7 icet high. Toward? its 
southern end. and facing the plaza, trace-, of three low pi rpenditular walls, very 
crudely built of hat flags, arc -till discernible. They divide this part of the structure 
into two narrow terraces, which at one time appear to have b. ,;n continued round the 
whole eircumforence. Against the side of the 'ubstiuetuie facing away from the 
plaza, the remains of a stairway, in the form of an inclined plane of 'tones and earth, 
are still visible. 

S"h't/ .itj'iie III measures 58 feet in length. !1 feet in breadth, and til feet in 
height. In the centre of the side facing the plaza stood Stela I'. An excavation 
was made into this mound from the centre to the plaza edge, reaching the ground- 
level. Nothing, except blocks of limestone and earth, was found. 

K>ih>frtirtiife IV. with Substructure? V and YL forms the north-eastern boundaiv 
of the plaza. It is 54 feet in length. 29 fleet in breadth, and 4 feet in height. 18 feet 
from the end of the side facing the plaza stood Stela Y. Excavations, made with 
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a view to finding the lot pieces of this stela, revealed the tact that the side ot the 
substructure iaeing the plaza was bounded bv a perpendicular wall. 3 feet in height, 
now completely buiied beneath humu? and stones. 

S'lb'ti'iirJ 'h'e f K -”t feet loner. 30 leet broad, and 4 feet high. 

S" ! J<fniiJ."re VI F '.*•> Ret I mg. 3s feet broad, and In feet high. It actually 
consists of two structure^ joined together. tin 1 >-i,itln , iu being narrower than the 
northern. Remains of wall 5 , divining the .ude being th<* pP.-ia into small terrace?, 
are still found in places. 

I]„. S f n'a . 

Fragments of 20 stehe wei-- discovered at the rain?, me including the small 
piece already refer led to. used «<? tilling in Substruetm e T. 

All the 'tola- were found either within the plaza it', li or upon the substructure' 
which surrmindi d b. Xot one w,;- t and not oua '.v.n in it' original position : 
all had probably been knocked down and broken b' _ falling trees. wlil-h is not 
surprising when one considers the 'l.allownes' of ri !■ r.ii'brtiou 5 supporting the 
monument 5 , as compared with those o: other hbr a '.bic- In some cases fragments 
of a single stela were found rr.nnv yards an ait. a separation which can only have 
been effected bv their movement bv growing ~re -;..-.rs and liana'. 

The 20 stelre are uirenged in the following erd.-r : In a lit'." dim tly in iront ot 
fiub'tiin fare 1. vd'ere they probably ;.e ,-d tin. . i hit : pal lemur . are the 'tehe lettered 
A. 13. C. b). K. F. H. K. L. M. X on the plan. IT.-- tw«. halve' oi Stela 0 
were fi.und about midway up tie north '!< >j •< • o; Snb'tn'i turn 1. Fragments of 
•Stela? P. Q. and R were fgund in the plaza. close b> kin-' th- main line of stela? Stela I' 
stood upon the summit of Suh'tiucture 111. and r-mia Y •. n T he summit of Sub- 
structure IV. The earliest contemporaneous d;t found, v.\i~ that on Stela (J. 
" 9. 7.0.0. u., 7 Ahuii. 3 Rankin"' the latest. " O.lb.o.o • i ' Ahe.i. 13 Yax." on 
Stela E. 

This means that on the evidence of the ',u\i\inu u a.- alone, tin cite was 
occupied for a period ot ai hci't 7 K i f iins m 1 in v,.„rs. and urobablv for a great 
deal longer. as it is hardly likely that the erection of 'tehe to commemorate Katun 
endings would have commem cd imniediatelv after the rh,. cry was occupied, or that 
the entire population should have deserted the 'it,- immediately after the erection 
of the last stela. 

Three varieties of stone were employed by t' ■ -iidpto, s in the eonstnirtion of 
the stehe - 

(1) Sandstone, probablv i tu.trri- ■■ l from tic banks i . ; 'mall stream close 

to tlie plaza, which runs tluoiigh vein ot this 'tone. 

(2) Limestone, probablv ijuarried from the neighbourhood of the terraces. 

(3) Conglomerate, obtained from great boulders of this stone found close 

to the plaza, on the bank' of the .Tov-'iitud 1‘iv. ’ . 
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The dates found 

recorded on the stekt- are as 
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Stela 1 >. 
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Stela K. 

h 12.U.P <f. 
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.. E. 
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S/el" .1 — The westernmost of the front row 

ft 'teke. 

t: 

■ upi part 


broken oft' at tie grounddevel and tbe bulled base completely coviued with litumi-. 
so that it was onlv discovered on excavation. The upocr part epp. ..r~ to be repo - 
rented onlv bv a few small fragment'. The base i~ n.e.de ( t latl'ei soft. hiai'le 
conglonierate and mejMiie- 3 ! inches in length. 3s jm he- in lire.nltii. end 7 inches 
in thickness. 

Stein B — This .'tela had also been bioken oft at the grouuddevi 1. and the 1 m- • 
was only found on excavation. A row of dx hieroglyphics vis sculptured upon it. 
evidently the bottom row of the original inscription. None of them could be 
deciphered owing to weathering. The base is made of greyish sandstone, and measures 
40 inches in length. 30 inches in breadth, and 8 inches in thickness. Numerous 
small fragments, apparently belonging to the top pair of this 'tela, weie found in rite 
neighbourhood. 

Stein r | PI. XXVI).- This stela had been broken oft near the ground le\ e!. 
probably, to judge by the weathering undergone In the uppei fragments, at a very 
early date. The stela is made of conglomerate. The portion buried in the ground 
measures 47 inches long. 421 inches broad, and 13 inches thick. The upper fragment 
lay a few feet to the north of the base. It measures 00 inches in length, hut at least 
12 inches arc missing from its top. consequently the 'tela when entire must have 
been from In to 11 feet ill height. 

The upper fragment had fallen with tic Initial Si nes side upwards, and as the 
stone js of rather coarse < oil glomerate thi' has been entirely obliterated. On the 
side resting upon the earth was lound. on turning it owi. the greater part of a lue- 
-ized human figure, sculptured in rather low relief, and still in an excellent state or 
preservation. 

The figure, probably meant to i> present a priest, wears an immense and elaborate 
head-dress, decorated with the head of rhe feathered seipi at. Mar- plugs and a 

nose ornament are worn. Round tire shoulders is a small jewelled i ape or 

cloak The amis ale folded, across the ehc't. against which they Aid an elaborate 
ceremonial bar to each end of which is affixed a grotesque lace. A broad belt is 
worn round the wai't. mi the front of which is seen a grote-ipi,. human face, with 
open mouth and staling eye-, and on each side the same lace in profile, showing the 
immense nn-e. and tang curving backward from the angle of the mouth. It would 
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appear that on all the stelse were sculptured Imman figures on the sides facing tlie 
plaza. 

Stehi I) (PL XXVII. fig. It. — This stela is made of hard limestone. It had 
been broken into three fragments, the lower of which still stood in a slanting position, 
in its original foundation. The upper and larger fragment measured -IS inches in 
length. -12 inches in breadth, and i> inches in thickness. A triangular piece had 
been broken from its top right-hand corner. On the Ode taring the plaza is 
sculptured a life-sized human figure, but this surface, facing uppermost in both 
fragments, is so badly weathered that only the deeper parts of the sculpture are 
unubliterated. Upon the surface facing the temple were sculptured 112 glyph-blocks, 
one of the longest inscriptions in the Maya area. 

The hieroglyph! > are archaic in style, and so irregular in *ize as to make the 
spacing of both columns and line* extremely mmymmetricul. 

For purpose* of description, the columns of glyphs arc a"umed to be lettered 
A to H. and the rows 1 tol l. In Al. Bl. A2. and B2 is recorded the Initial Series 
Introducing Glyph. In A3 is recorded Bactun 9 : in B3. Katun 3 : in AL 0 Tun- : 
in B 1. 0 Uinals ; and in A3. 0 Kins. Dr. Morley is of opinion that the sculptor 
has made a mistake, and that the Katun coefficient should be 8. He makes this 
suggestion on the grounds that he finds a glyph which he interpret* as 3 ( 'hen further 
on in the inscription. 1 and reads the whole date as ” 9.S.0.0 n.. Alum. 3 Chen.” 

A second Initial Series date m recorded on tlii* stela, the Lntrodiu ing Glyph of 
which is seen in H3. It reads 9.10.13.0.0.. and in Hfi and Glo arc recorded •> Aliau. 
13 Mac. On the plaza side of this stela stood a small circular stone altar, broken 
into several fragments, which appear' to have stood originally about 2 feet from the 
stela. It was fiat, crudely sculptured, and only a few inch*-' thick. 

[With regard to Morley'.* suggestion that the sculptor has made a mistake. and 
that the fir*t Initial Series should read "VfinMi. 3 Aliau. 3 ( hen." neither Long 
nor I arc in agreement. In the timt plan- we cannot identity the glyph which he 
interprets as " 3 Chen." In the second place, the Initial in*. riptioii seems to be 
followed inmn diately by a glyph (B~>) recording 2 Alum. Tlii* glyph support' the 
date as sculptured, which, on this interpretation reads mute straightforwardly. 
” 1*. 3. 0.0.0.. 2 Aliau 1 18 Milan omitted). The study of this inscription is 'till incom- 
plete. but Long's commentary, based on a prebmiiiaiy inspection, runs a* follows - 

’■ In my opinion there can be no doubt that the reading of the Initial date as 
‘ 9. 3. 0.0.0.. 2 Alum (Is Milan) ’ i' collect. It i* very inmate to a"ume error* in 
the inscriptions, mile'* the ealculatioim <ue tin oii'i*tent with each other, but here 
we have the veiy day which the cah idation l'eijuirc*. There is no month-dav. 
but such an omission occur* in other Initial Seri. *. The only support for the Morlev 
reading i* the glyph in As. which is ' Katun*,' while the preceding and following 

1 In this c, nne.- tien. see editorial note and Mi. Long'* lomaiks appended in square l.nu kets. 
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glvphs in AT and. B8 are ending-signs. In uiy opinion, the explanation is that the 
count posse*' through Katun 8 on its way from the hirst Initial 8eii*:.> to the con- 
temporaneous date of the inscription. The same occurs in Altar Q. ho] an. and on 
the lower iiierogdvpLie step of Mound 2. hopan. The only difference is that m the 
present case there L an ending-sign Resides the Katun numher. But this cannot 
tUec-t it because in tlmse other inscriptions the count equally passes tl k ugh a Katun 
ei i dine. 

" I have two other readings to suggest. One is. that E9 and Ft 1 is ' 2 Lamat. 

1 Zip." and the other is that E10. FIG. Ell. Fll. and Fid is ' 2. Ip. it*. 12. 

One of the occurrences of the Calendar Round date, d Latmt. 

1 Zip. in Cycle 0 is . . . . . . . . . . . . 9.10.14. 7. >. 

Adding above Secondary Series .. .. .. .. . d. IS In. Id. 

We reach '> 10.10. G. 0. 

This would io.mli ’ 8 Ahau. 8 Kavab." which is not tound in the in-jiiption. 

" Install' es occur elsewhere of the date reached by a. Secondary Serie- not being 
exoiessed. especially when it was an important date, such as a Horan. In the present 
ca-e rite omitted date is a 13-Tun ending, also an important date. It is well known 
how inrpoitaut all 13-Katun ami 13-Tun endings were, and here- the author of the 
inscription md an extra-special ending to mark, since it was Tun 13 of Katun 13. 
Again tiie suggested Initial Series value. 9. In. 11.7. 8. for 2 Lamat. 1 Zip. i.s onlv 
did dev- iroin 9.1n.l-3.n.( >.. .-o both the beginning and ending date' of the Secondare 
Series .a** probable. The second Initial Series in the inscription, commencing in 
H3. i- 9.10.15.0.0.. fj Ahau (13 3Iac). The inscription shows clearly fi Ahau as 
required by calculation, and the 8 Ahau in Gann's paper is probably a clerical error. 
I stigge-t here a new reading, namely, that H13 is the Hotun glyph which would be 
c oncer following the 9.1<>.15.u.O. 

" ( 'otisideting this inscription a- a whole, it is evident that the first Initial 
Series, whi rher on tin* Joyce or Motley readings, is only a traditional date recorded 
in tie* iiisc ription. not the contemporaneous one. The contemporaneous date is 
no doubt the flotun ending 9.10.15.0.0. The date 9.13.13.u.(». is a prophetic date 
lefeired to on account of its remarkable numerical properties. The dates mav be 
summarized a- follows : — 


Al. Bl. Ad. Bd. A3. At. A3 . 

U.d.o.o.u. 


B 5 

(9.3.1 '.(.>.» >.) 

d Allan ( 18 Muaii) 

B7. A>. 1)8 

(WS.o.o.u.) 

Ending 8 Kutuus. 

EH. F9 

['.•.1(1.14.7.8.) 

d Lamat. 1 Zip. 

Flo. Flu. Ell. FI L. Fid 

d.lS.lU.ld. 



(9.13.13.0.0.) 

(8 Ahau. 8 Kavab 

H3. etc . . 

9. 10. 15.0.0. 

H Allan (13 Mac). 

Hi 3 

(9.1O.15.O.0.) 

Hotun. "J 
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Stela E (PI. XXVII. tig. 2). — This stela is marie of haul limestone. 111 which 
were a number of large holes which had probablv been tilled with hard cement, over 
which the sculpture had been carried. On the side facing the plaza a life-sized 
human figure had been sculptured, now wore difficult to recognize. as this side of 
t lie stone, being uppermost, was badlv weathered. Tin* stela had been broken intu 
5 pieces, a great part of the uppermost of which is miss hie. The second mid thud 
fragments lit together fairly well. The fourth piece* contains a .simile row of glvpfis oulv, 
as does the bottom piece, which is still in .situ. The original height of tlu* 'tela wa- 
approximately Id feet to lb feet. The fragments which include the first glvphs on thi ~ 
stela were discovered too late to mould, and do not appear in the illustration. 

In Al. Bl. is revealed the Introducing Glyph. 

In A2 are .seen, at the upper part of the glyph-block, parts of -! dot-. Tie* bai 
has been broken away, but it is practically certain that Baetun 9 G indicated. 

In B 2 one' bar it maim at the upper part of tie* glyph-block, indie itmg Katun b. 
10. or lb. 

In Alo is seen an Ahau sign, from which tlie nuinciical coeifn hurt has been broken 
away. and. next this, the month Yax. with the numerical coefficient, apparently, in. 

In Bll is recorded Katun lb. 

The Initial Series date would appear to he " O.lb.O.o.O.. 4 Ah ai. lb Yax." 

[Long and I agree with this reading, after iirh pendent study of tin* inscription, j 

Close to the base of this stela, buried in its foundations on the side firing the 
plaza, was found a cache containing nearly ]on eccentrically shaped object- <>f Hint 
and obsidian, vaiying in length from 1 inch to 7 inches. They included rings, 
crosses, crescents, plain and indented spear-heads, scorpion-shaped objects, and 
others of even more grotesque form. (PI. XXXV. fig. 1.) They are almost pivciselv 
similar to those found by Teoh*>rt Maler at Naranjo, in Guatemala, and bv 
myself at the ruins of Xunantunich. On the plaza side of the stela, about 2 f,*.*t 
from its base, was found a small altar, rather crudely si ulptmvd from lime-tune. It 
represents a frog with a human head, and measures 33 inches lung. 22 inches broad, 
and 11 inches high. It appeared to -tand in it- original position. ( PI. XXXV. fig. 3. ! 

Stela F.- -This i' the largest monument at tae site. It was nuule of hard, 
compact limestone, and measured 10 feet in length. 4 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 
1 foot 8 inches in thickness. It had fallen with its only sculptured <ide up so that, 
hard as the stone was. little but tim outline of the glyph-blocks could be made' out 
with any degree of oertaintv. I nhke the other -ti hr*, tic* inscription occupied the 
side of the stone facing the plaza. The glyphs themselves were -o badlv 
defaced that it was impossible to decipher them with anv degree oi certainfv. 
but I)r. Morley reads it " 3 Ahau ending a Tun 13.“ Tin* onlv place that this can 
occur in Baetun 9 is 9.9.13.0.0., 3 Ahau. 

Around the hole containing the base of this stela was found what constitutes 
probably the largest cache of eccentrically shaped flints and obsidian knives and 
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iure' ever found ill the Hava men : tlu*v numbered in all Sou. and indude a flint 
7 inches Ions, representing. cmdelv. a human figure. and a be.umtul. flat hide ring 
3- 1 .- inches in diameter. The'-? oL]eot~ were scattered l-ro xd< mt for several feet around 
the ba'p of the 'tela, and several were found beneath it ( I’l. XXXV. tin. d.i 

Stil'i G.--< >nly the base of thi' 'tone ivn found, buried beneath the vegetal 
humit'. It \v,n made of hard limestone. and niea'Ureil Li mehe' m l.-ugrb. do im he' 
in bi.-adth. and 7 m< he' in t'.nekne" Fragne-nt' of whit, to judge bv the n.mn.- of 

the 'tone, had once formed part of this st.-la were found on tie- pi a/ i i l.e.- to it. 

>’\h> H (PI. XXVIII. tig. 1).— Thi' .'tela win made of tough couglomerut-. 
and measured Id feet in length. Id inches j n tlii* knc-". and 35 me lie' m breadth, 
at it' broadest point, whioli ay.-' near the o-ntr. . The !>;>'■■. wlin-h had bet n 
burieii in the earth, and whieh mr.'t liaxe afforded but a poor foundation 

feu 'rah a great mu" of 'tom v, 1 ' pointed. and rl 'ti la .I'-lt nern-wul 
tow.u-!' tlie -summit evidently < ot.f. -nuing in shape to the nut'- from 

wl.ie]; it Wit' let. Tile -stele had been broken m two. b fe.-t In in. I---S 

from the -summit. I hi the- 'id*- facing Substructure I ate 5 leva cad. containing 
lb glyph-] -locks, and one row containing 15. making ho uh-i.h-blo._k' in II. On the 
bad: a:e 'till traces of a life-sized human figure, v^iv much xv. -rn. a.' ’hi' 'nh- 1-ad 
be- ti expo'i.-d to tlie weather. Tb- ill'. niiTion. having been turned t - tin- i-iu!,. 
wa' fairly w.-ll pies.-ived. Beginning ..t the ldt-hand upper r the fi r ~t tour 

glyi -a-bh-ek' Al. ill. Ad. and lid. tontaiu the lntio.lri'iiig Cx > -i. . In \:\ , u 

recorded Ij.ietun • in ]>’>. Katun II. in Al tin- g!\-ph i' much w-athoied. but the 
c-or-rheient i' obviously 0 and the mu..- applies to B-t and A5 In B-5 is recorded 
the day in tin? Oalendar Round upon which the Initial Series date fell. This inii't of 
n-’-c "s;ty be Al> an. unci its coefficient i' clcailv lit. The whole mav be read ” 9,1 1 on o 
1 d Allan, e < ’eh." The month sign. S ( ’eh p probably ivrordo 1 at A7. whem though 
tl . Lilvpb it'i-lf is obliterated, the , ..efh, i.-n: o i-- v--ry d.-ai. A second. Initial S- ri.-s 
date 1 ' Tecenbd further on. The Intiodiu ing Glyph i' ci ail] >I.*t el v obliterated, but 
at 1).. is cleaih t ei in de.l ox 9 I.actuii', L . appe.ti-' to re. ord . Katuii'* I)S 
undoubtedly Id Tur.s : FX 9 final' . and J )«.». 7 Kill', followed bv S Manik. 
In Kayab. The whole Initial Series read-* ' 9.7.ld.b 7.. x Mamk. 10 Kavab “ 

[Long agrees xvith tliis reading.] 

About d feet from tlie .'tel,., on if' plaza .side, xvas found a small altar in the 
bum of a frog with a human face; this was completely eo\-.-i-,-d with vegetal humus 
and only discovered on digging round tlie stela. Tin- altar, though .rude xvas the 
b* 't ot those found at thi' 'lie. It was made oi conglomerate, and measured 
’’>7 inches, in length, lit indies in breadth, and 9 inches in tin. knes-.s. 

Stfhi K (PI. XX\ III. tig. di --This 'tela was made of dark-brown sandstone. 
It measured PG inches in length. 37 inches in breadth, and 7 inches in thickness It 
had been broken in two— evidently at some remote period, a.s the fractured surface 
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was much weathered. A large triangular fragment, which could not be found, was 
missing from the left side. Fortunatelv. both fragments had fallen with the sides 
containing the hieroglyphic inscription downward' and these were found, on turning 
the stela over, to he in a fairly good state of preservation. I pun the opposite side 
had been sculptured a life-sized human figure, now 'o weathered that only the deeper 
lines of the ■sculpture are distinguishable. The inscription con.'i't' of 5 toliunn.' of 
11 glyph-blocks each : of these. however. 8 are gone with the triangulai iragnient 
from the 'ide of the stela. This surface of the stone seems to have undergone a 
curious sort of partial weathering, assume of the glyphs are in excellent preservation, 
while others are almost obliterated The Initial Series date does not commence, 
in this inscription, from the upper left-hand corner, but from the eentr* — a most 
unusual, but not uniipie. arrangement. 

In glyph-block.- Cl. Dl. C2 and J >2 L recorded the Initial Series Introduc ing Olypli. 
In Cd is very clearly shown the Bac-tun glyph. witii the coefficient 9. In I)d. the 
Katun glyph and its coefficient are both very obscure, but tin number indicated 
appears to be either 12 oi 7. In C l. ;> Tuns are rec ended : m Dl. both the Vinal 
glyph and coefficient are very obscure, but in Co. U Ivins are plainly recorded. In 
ill. Dll. is recorded the Calendar Round date. K> Almu. 8 Yaxkin. upon which 
the Initial Series date fell. As only cine Katun-ending in Bactun 9 fell upon this 
day. t.r. that of Katun 12. we may unhesitatingly lead the Initial Series date as 
9.12.O0.U.. In Aliau. 8 Yaxkin. At the base ol this stela- on the side facing Sub- 
structure 1. anil not. a.' in the ca-e oi all the < ,t 1 : t 't-Ia . on tl"- pla/a side was found 
a cache containing a large jadeite bead aim ne.iiiy ioo obsidians, including knives, 
cores, and eccentrically shaped objects, very similar to those found at the base of 
Stela F. 

[Long agrees with this reading.] 

S/'.hi L . — (Drily the base of thi' 'tela remained standing upright in its original 
foundation. It was made of soft sandstone, and nma'iired do inelit s bv 28 im lies. 
Xo trace of the upper part of this -tela was lound. .'"f.-ki K. to the east i,f 1„ recorded 
the end ol Katun 12 : Stela 31. to its west, reeonh d the end of Katun Li. -o it is , mlv 
rea'i i liable to sn ppi ,st* t Ii.it this stela recorded tin* end of Katun id. or ati Oxl a him tun. 

Stohi ,1/ (l’l. XXIX. tie. 1).— Till' monument appears to have been at some 
remote period completely uprooted, and broken hit . fragment'. We discovered 
and fitted together three of these, and so obtain' d the major part of the inscription. 
The reconstructed part measured 5s niches in length, dl inches in breadth, and 
• > indies in thickness. On one side \\i-re tra< e ol the usual life-'i/ed human figure, 
and. on the opposite side, tile hiernglvphii ni'ii iption. All but a few of the glyph' 
were badly defaced, and some of them completely obliterated. There remain, 
however. 1 think, sufficient to show that the dat- recorded is the end of Katun 14. 
of Bactun 9. In A1 is seen the Introducing (fivph. occupying a single glyph- 
block, and not as is usual 4 glvph-nlocks. In I>1 \s clearly shown the hi ad 
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Stela This consisted of one large and several small fragments of sandstone 
upon which traces of sculptures were still discernible, and which had evidently 
at one time formed parts of a stela. They were found buried beneath the humus, 
at the base of Substructure I, on the side facing the plaza. 

Stela T . — A fragment of limestone found close to Stela S. which, to judge by its 
size and shape, had formed part of a stela. The sculpture upon it had been 
obliterated almost completely. 

Stela U . — This stela was found upon the summit of Substructure III. It had 
been broken off at the base, and the upper fragment was broken in two. Upon one 
surface were 4 columns of hieroglyphics, with 26 perfect and 4 imperfect glvph- 
blocks. The stone was so badly weathered that it was found impossible to decipher 
the date recorded upon it. The top left-hand glyph resembles the Introducing 
Glyph of an Initial Series, but the Bac-tun, Katun, Tun. Uinal, and Kin sign*, with 
their coefficients, are all hopelessly obliterated. Some of the other glvplis are in a 
fair state of preservation, though the essential ones are gone. The monument, which 
is of conglomerate, measures 35 inches in breadth, and the two remaining fragments 
measure, together, 65 inches in length. 

Stela Y (PI. XXX. tig. 2). — This stela was situated upon the summit of 
Substructure IV. Only the upper part of the stela, which was broken into four 
fragments, was recovered. This, when the pieces were fitted together, measured 
34 inches in length and 46 inches in breadth. It contains 8 columns of 5 glyph- 
blocks each, but obviously the greater part of the bottom of the inscription was 
missing. 

Glyph-blocks Al, Bl. A2, and B2 are occupied by the Initial Series Introducing 
Glyph. In A3 is recorded very clearly Bactun 9, the ordinary sign for the Bactun 
being used. Glyph-block B3 contains the Katun sign. This is a good deal 
weathered, but almost certainly the numerical coefficient is 7. 0 Tuns in A4. 

0 Uinals in B4, and 0 Kins in A5 are all very plain. The whole Initial Series 
appear to be 9. 7. 0.0.0., 7 Ah.au, 3 Kankin. 

El on this inscription records 10 Katuns ; FI, 15 Tuns ; E2, 0 Uinals ; and 
F2, 0 Kins. Dr. Morley believes that this records the Initial Series date 9.10.15.0.0., 
the Introducing Glyph and the Bactun sign having been recorded upon the bottom 
of the two preceding columns, which are missing. 

[Mr. Long remarks : — 

The readings of 9.7. 0.0.0., 7 Ahau (3 Kankin), and (9).l0.15.0.U . 6 Ahau 
(13 Mac) must be accepted. 

“ I have a new reading to add, namely that H3 is the head variant of the Tun 
glyph with, probably, the number 15, while G4 is 3 Katuns, the Uinals and Kins 
being omitted as sometimes occurs. 
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“ Now, if from the second Initial Series . . 
we subtract the above Secondary Series 

the remainder is the first Initial Series 


9.10.15.0.0. 

3.15.0.0. 


9. 7. 0.0.0. 


” This is a parallel case to Stela F at Qnirigua, where the two Initial Series on 
the same monument are connected bv Secondary Series."’] 


The Altars. 

As stated elsewhere, three small altars were found, apparently in situ, on the 
plaza sides of St el* D, E. and H. Those in front of Stelae E and H were crudely 
sculptured, to represent frogs with human faces : the third was simply a flat, circular, 
limestone disc. In addition to these three, however, two other fragments of frog- 
shaped altars were found, buried beneath the vegetal humus which covered the plaza, 
and, in the same situation, several fragments of what appeared to have been flat, 
round altars, similar to that found in front of Stela D. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that beside every stela, at least those in the front row. there stood originally 
a small altar. It was found impossible to assign any of these altars, except those 
fronting Stelae D. E. and H, to the stela? to which they belonged, as their fragments 
were scattered about, indiscriminately, at the back of the plaza. 

The Mounds. 

One of the most interesting mounds at the site was situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the plaza, along the road leading to Joventud Camp. It was close 
to the largest tree I have ever seen. Almost beneath the shadow of this tree were 
two great stone-faced pyramids with flat summits, the largest of which was about 
12 feet high and almost perpendicular. At first I supposed that these two pyramids 
were the usual substructures for the support of dwellings or temples, so common at 
the site, but on closer examination I observed, on the flat summit of the larger one, 
three small subsidiary mounds, each approximately 2 feet high. 12 feet long, and 
8 feet broad. This was unusual, and as the work would not take very long, we 
determined to excavate them. 

Mound I . — This mound was found to be composed throughout of blocks of 
limestone, and earth, which went down to a depth of about 4 feet, where the smaller 
mound became continuous with the pyramid upon which it stood, which was built 
of great rough boulders of limestone. At a depth of 18 inches fragments of obsidian 
knives and nicely painted potsherds began to appear. Just below these we found 
two obsidian cores and two perfect knives, with the bones of some good-sized bird — 
probably a curassow — and those of a deer. Near these were some human remains, 
consisting of fragments of the long bones, and some teeth, accompanying which were 
a broken javelin head covered with white patina, part of a small stemmed spear-head, 
two fragments of broken jadeite beads, and two obsidian cores. Most interesting of 

z 2 
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all, however, was a beautifully moulded pottery head. 11 inches in length, with 
regular features, rather flattened nose, and large prominent lips. Vi hat rendered 
this little mask extraordinarily interesting wa* the fact that it was almost 
precisely similar to some found at Lubaantun. the site on the Em Grande, where 
the British Museum have been carrying on excavation for two years. This 
was the first of these clav figurines discovered, but. later, several appeared which 
m ight have been made from the same mould* as some of those at Lubaantun. 

O 

so close is the resemblance. These two places must undoubtedly have been con- 
temporaneous. and there must have been free intercourse between them, which, 
as they are onlv about 25 miles apart in a straight line, is not surprising. The proof 
of this contemporaneity is exceedingly important, for. whereas dates are plentiful 
at this site, not a single one has ever been found at Lubaantun. 

Mound II was situated a few yards from the first. At a depth of 2 feet, on 
the north side of the mound, a human skeleton was found, lying on its back in the 
fullv extended position. It was apparently that of a young female, less than 16 years 
of age. as the head and great trochanter of the femur were not as yet joined to the 
bone by osseous tissue. The cranial bones were very thin, and were recovered with some 
difficulty. Compression, during infancy, had evidently been practised in the frontal 
region, in order to produce the sudden slope backwards of the forehead, above the 
superciliary ridges, so dear to some branches of the Maya. AYith these bones, and 
scattered about indiscriminately oil all sides of them, were found the following 
objects : — 

(1) Six obsidian knives. 

(2) The bones of a deer. 

(3) Fragments of a nicely painted pottery vessel. 

(4) A tubular shell bead, and two small circular objects of the same material, 

perforated through the centre, one plain, the other with an incised 
device ; both, probably, small ear-plugs. 

(5) A small clay head, evidently of a female, as the hair is swept back on each 

side from a central parting, in two flat bandeaux, which pass behind the 
small circular ear-plugs worn in each ear. 

This was probably the grave of a young girl of the working-class, buried with 
her few small possessions, and a little food supply for her journey to the next world. 
It may seem surprising to find obsidian knives buried with a female, but the little 
obsidian knife must have been to the Maya woman what the scissors are to her 
modern sister, and what his pocket-knife is to a man. 

In the centre of this mound, at a depth of 2 feet, was found a mask 5^ inches 
long by 3| inches broad, beautifully carved from hard, white limestone. (PI. XXXII. 
figs. 1 and 2.) It was hollowed out behind, and represented an individual with a 
very flat, broad nose and large mouth with protruding lips. Over the forehead are 
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live circular depressions, § inch, in diameter, evidently meant for the reception 
of insets, probably of obsidian or shell : we searched verv carefullv for these, but 
could not find a single one. Immediately beneath the mask were found a few frag- 
ments of human long bones and teeth, with the head of a small clay figurine very 
much defaced. It seems curious that an extremely valuable article, such a- this 
mask must have been, should be buried with an individual so povertv stricken 
that his only other earthly possession appears to have been a single clav figurine, verv 
much the worse for wear, and so little regarded, that his friends did not even place 
with him the usual food offering, to support him on the long journey he was about 
to undertake. 

Mound III was situated within a few yards of Mound II. and was almost exactly 
identical in size and construction. At a depth of 18 inches below the surface, were 
found a few fragments of human long bones, and teeth, so badly decayed that it was 
impossible to determine either the age or sex of the individual to whom they belonged : 
with these bones were the following objects : — 

(1) Eight fragments of obsidian knives. 

(2) A number of potsherds, painted red. yellow, and black. 

(3) A broken flint spear-head. 

(4) Parts of two small Lubaantun style clay figurine.'. < hie of these repre- 

sented a man with re. eding forehead, straight, well-formed nose, 
prominent lipped mouth, and obliquely set eyes, apparently clo-cd in 
sleep. A second figurine represented the bust of a rather stout woman, 
whose hands were folded together in her iap : the waist is uncom- 
fortably constricted for that of such a stout person. 

Mound IV. — Four other small mounds were excavated here, at point' 
separated by considerable distances from each other. The first of these was one of 
a group of three fiat-topped mounds -filiated midway between the plaza and the 
nearest point to it on the Joventud River. It was almost circular. 30 feet in diameter, 
and 4 feet high. The whole of the central part of the mound was dug a wav down 
to the ground-level ; it was composed of the yellow clay of the surrounding soil, 
reinforced by great numbers of rough blocks of limestone. Xo human bone-, and 
no artifacts of any description were found within it. The top of this mound was 
perfectly flat. The two other mounds in this group were almost exactly similar 
to the one described, and it was considered useless to excavate them. There can be 
little doubt but that all these flat-topped mounds, built of chi}-, with a strong reinforce- 
ment of stone, were merely substructures for the support of wooden houses. 

Mound I'.- This mound formed one of an extensive group, close to the plaza, 
and between it and a small creek tunning into the Pusilha River. It was irregularlv 
circular, 27 feet in diameter, and 4 feet in height. It was built of earth, freely mixed 
with large block- of -tone, forming a firm and very lasting foundation for the support 
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of a wooden building, little affected, as its perfect state of preseix ation attests, by 
even tlie heavy rainfall of this district. The mound was quite flat on top. and though 
it was dug down to the ground-level, neither bone- nor artifacts were found within it. 

Mound 17. — This mound was situated elo-e to Joventud Gamp. It was twice 
the size of Mound V, but. on digging down to the ground-level, it proved to be 
composed of c-lav with a very large reinforcement of stones. Neither bones nor 
artifacts were found. The summit was flat and extensive, and it also had evidently 
been a substructure for the support of a wooden house. 

Mound Yll . — Was situated on the south side of the Pusilha River, near the 
bridge, at the base of the southern terrace. Here the interstices between a group 
of great limestone boulders had been filled in with earth and potsherds in about 
equal proportions. The sherds, c onstantly exposed to water draining from the terraces 
above, were so rotten as to be almost incorporated with the clav and difficult to 
separate fiorn it. The majority were of common domestic wane but a few were 
of polychrome vases. Fragments of human bones were found in one of the crevices, 
so much decayed that it was impossible to tell the age or sex of the person to whom 
thev belonged. It -eems probable that these rocky crevices were used as rubbish 
depositories by the ancient inhabitants, and a more thorough examination may 
bring to light a number of interesting objects, but it can hardly be hoped that pottery 
fragments will ever be recovered in as good a state of preservation as were those in 
the cave, presently described, owing to their much less favourable position. 

The Blidije. (PI. XXXI. tig. 1.) 

Probably the most remarkable structure throughout the entire site, and one. 
so far as I am aware, quite unique within the Maya area, is the bridge, or rather the 
remains of a bridge, across the Pusilha River. This is situated some half a mile 
in a straight line from the plaza, and was obviously intended to connect the two main 
districts of the ancient oitv. situated on the northern and southern terraces. The 
bridge consists of two stone abutments placed opposite to each other, on the northern 
and southern banks of the river, with a spillway on each side to carry off flood water. 
There mint originally have been, not one bridge, but three — one extending across 
the river from one abutment to the other, and one on each side of this bridMnc the 

O C 

spillways. The abutments are built of stone, and where they are in contact with the 
water are faced with very large blocks neatly fitted together. Each abutment 
measures 75 feet in length at the base and 55 feet at the summit. The breadth of 
each to tlie spillways is 32 feet, and the height, which is slightlv greater in one than 
the other, approximately 15 feet. 

The spillways, curved channels running on the outer sides of the abutments, 
above and below which they open into the river, are paved throughout with neatlv 
fitted blocks of limestone. The openings of each were 7 feet above the river level 
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at the time of our visit, so that they could not come into operation till the river 
rose at least 7 feet above its then level. The river above the abutments was 
approximately 20 yards wide, between them 10 yards. Below them it expanded 
into a small and very deep lagoon, perhaps 80 yards across. 

The depth of water between the abutments at the time of our visit varied 
from 6 feet to 10 feet. The function of the bridge was, as already stated, obviously 
to connect 'he northern and southern parts of the city, across the Pusilha River. 
In the drv reason this would hardly have been necessary for a people using neither 
wheeled vehicles nor beasts of burden, as good fords existed both above and below 
the bridge . but in the rainy season, especially during high floods, these fords would 
have become quite impassable, and even crossing in a clug-out would have been 
attended with a certain amount of risk. 

Though at no other .Maya city does such a structure exist, it is not because of 
the lack of need for one : as at Copan. the river runs through the ruins ; and at Tikal, 
the various districts of the city are separated from each other by barraneos : yet at 
none of these sites are any vestiges of ancient bridges found. 

The construction of this bridge postulates a considerable amount of engineering 
skill on the part of the ancient Maya ; moreover, their work was built to last. for. 
though the abutments were put up perhaps 15 centuries ago. they are very much as 
their builders left them, and the spillways are unchanged, yet the whole structure 
has had to withstand the tremendous floods of perhaps 1.500 rainy seasons, when the 
river may rise 10 feet in 24 hours, and a gentle stream be converted into a raging 
torrent, down which come hurtling great tree-trunks, striking like battering-rams 
with a lm ost irresistible force on the up-stream surfaces of the abutments. 

The floors of the original bridges were probably made of logs of sapote wood, 
laid skP by side in contact with each other. This wood, which is plentiful in the 
surrounding forest, is hard, tough, and where protected from the weather almost 
everlasting : indeed, some of the beany and lintels in Maya temples, made from it, 
still remain but little changed after 8 to 18 centuries. In the open, and exposed 
to the weather, however, the bridge timbers have disintegrated centuries ago. M e 
felled a large Santa Maria tree growing on top of one of the abutments and let it 
fall across the stream. bridging it again for the first time since its builders 
disappeared. 

The Luces. 

Along the base- of the terraces, in the side of the limestone cliffs which adjoin 
them, and even on the floor of the terraces themselves, were found numbers 
of caves, some of them of considerable extent, others mere crevices in the rock. 
These seem to have been used partly a-- refuse heaps for the deposition of rubbish 
as potsherds, flint and obsidian chips, bioken implements and weapons, fragments 
of rubbing stones, etc-., and partly as burial places, for human bones in a poor state 
of preservat’on were found by us in three of them. 
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Cave 1 was situated at the base of a terraced limestone ridge. on the north side 
of the bridge, and not very far from it. It commenced as a small roughly circular 
chamber some 12 feet in diameter, front which branched out two narrow passage.-, 
and it was in the exploration of one of these that the most important results were 
obtained. The floor of the little chamber was composed of earth and moderately 
large blocks of limestone., and the passage to the right wa- rilled almost to tilt* foot' 
with the same material ; as some of these stones were water-worn, it was obvious 
that thev had been brought in by human agency. In the centre of the roof of tin- 
chamber was a large, round, funnel-shaped hole, which may have been used to 
facilitate the shooting of rubbish into the cave beneath. In excavating, we divided 
the material on the cave floor roughly into three levels ; the first, from the surface 
to a depth of 2 feet ; the second, from 2 feet to 4 feet ; and the third, below 4 feet. 
Xot one-third of the contents of the cave were removed, as it was felt that work of 
such importance should be left over till the next field season, when a larger force 
and more time would be available for its proper prosecution. 

Removing the earth from the right-hand passage was at fust an extremely 
tedious business, as, owing to the lowness of the roof, only one Indian could work 
at a time, and. till the hole grew larger, he had to lie on his belly and pass the stones 
up. one by one. to another Indian behind, working by the light of a gasoline lantern, 
as sufficient sunlight did not enter for the purpose. From the commencement, 
potsherds and obsidian chips came out in great abundance, and curiously enough one 
of the first objects to be found, lying, in fact, on the surface, was a flat triangular piece 
of iron almost rusted through, obviously the point of a machete, which had probably 
been broken off by some mahogany-cutter, many years before, when searching 
for treasure in the cave. In the first 2 feet of the cave floor we found a great 
number of objects the majority of which were potsherds ; amongst these were the 
bones of large mammals and birds, and pieces of corn grindstones made of hard 
porous volcanic rock. About a foot below the surface we came upon a small cache 
of perfect obsidian knives and cores, the presence of which in a rubbish heap is 
difficult to account for : near them were two little crescentic objects of sandstone, 
probably used for sharpening stone and bone implements. Close to these were 
found fragments of human bone, very much decayed, representing at least two 
individuals, and it is possible that the obsidians and other implements were buried 
with these as funerary offerings in the usual way. At the bottom of the 2-foot level 
were found fragments of a very fine incense burner, consisting of the head, with part 
of the head-dress, the hand, and some of the elaborate ornaments of :he figure, in 
applique, which decorated the outside of the censer (El. XXXIII fig. ]). On 
another censer the head is painted claret colour, the eves whit*- : the nose is 
large, straight, and prominent, and the forehead high, showing no trace of 
cranial deformation ; the lips are so large and prominent as almost to amount 
to a deformation, closely resembling the lips of the limestone mask already 
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described (PL XXXIlI.iig. 2). Great numbers of potsherds were found in this top 
layer, for the most part of crude domestic pottery, and red polished ware. Amongst 
them, however, were a proportion of polychrome ware, the colours used being red. 
yellow, white, and black, and the devices, for the most part. Geometrical in style. 

The second level, from 2 feet to 4 feet. was. like the first, composed of earth and 
stones. Great numbers of potsherds were found in it. chiefly of common domestic 
utensils, but amongst these a very considerable proportion of finelv painted and 
decorated ware. Xo complete vessel was found, and usually not more than one or 
two fragments of each, but, as only about one-thircl of the contents of the cave 
have been removed, it is to be hoped that next year sufficient fragments may be 
recovered to reconstruct, at any rate, a few of the pots. (PI. XXXIV.) 

Two fragments are particularly noteworthy, upon each of which is painted a 
human face, in red, yellow, black, and white. In the first, the nose is straight and 
large, and the chin prominent. The face is painted red, black, and yellow, in a com- 
plicated pattern, probably intended to represent the colour and design used by the 
ancient .Maya in painting their faces on ceremonial occasions. Part of the outer 
layer of paint has scaled off, and shows the technique of applying an outer coat over 
a subjacent slip. In the second head the nose is hooked, and the forehead «o 
receding as to suggest deformation. The lips, like those of the mask and 
incensario. are large, the lower pendulous and protruding beyond the tip of 
the nose. (PI. XXXIV. fig. 4.1 

A number of potsherds was found, upon which were painted or inscribed 
hieroglyphics (Pis. XXXIII. rig. 4; XXXV. rig. I): all appeared to be purely 
decorative, with the possible exception of one. upon which was incised the day 2 Ahau. 

The bottom layer in the cave contained a vast number of potsherds, for the 
most part rough domestic ware, amongst which were some fragments of polychrome 
ware : the proportion of these, however, to the common variety was decidedly less 
than in the 1-foot level. 

This cave, and possibly other caves along the line of terraces, utfers. probablv. 
an unrivalled opportunity for intensive stratigraphic study, such as has never before 
been encountered at any Maya site. 

Cave 2. — This cave was situated near the Joveutud River, about 9 miles above 
the bridge. The entrance was in the face of a steep limestone cliff. The cave ran 
back for about 100 feet, being high enough for that distance to admit of one walking 
upright in it ; beyond this it branched out into a number of low passages. On the 
floor of the cave lay a considerable amount of earth, upon which, near the entrance, 
were found a number of fragments of polvehrome pottery, by one of our Xicaraguans. 
Before leaving. Clive-Smith found, by the side of the cave, a narrow, well-like hole, 
on throwing the light of the electric torch down which it fell on some objects which 
appeared like bones. He squeezed himself down the hole, and with considerable 
difficulty managed to retrieve several of them, together with a single potsherd of 
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painted ware. Tliev proved to be some of the long bones of a human skeleton. 
They were almost blac-k in colour, and very heavy, having undergone a process of 
partial petrifaction. They were lying on the surface, uncovered by earth, and the 
body to which thev had belonged had evidently been thrown down the hole, and 
left as it lay. 

Care 3. — This consisted of a long, narrow fissure in the floor of the second terrace, 
on the south of the Pusilha River. The fissure had been roofed over, but part of the 
roof had fallen in. leaving an opening just sufficiently large to admit of one's squeezing 
into the cavity beneath. At the bottom, lying on the ground, were found part of 
a human lower jaw. with some fragments of painted pottery. This fissure was left 
for future exploration. 


Xote ox the Inscribed Monuments. 

(By R. C. E. Long, B.A.) 

The contemporaneous dates of this site range from 9. 7.0.0. to 9.15.0.0.0.. and 
are all Hotun endings, except 9.9.13.0.0.0. ; while all the Hotun endings, except 
9.10.15.0.0.. are Katun endings as well. The site is therefore a good example of the 
regular Maya practice of marking time periods by erecting monuments. It is also 
a fairly early site, there being few Old Empire sites dating from the Early Period 
(prior to 9.10.0.0.0.). This is of much interest from the situation of the site, 
intermediate between the Uaxactun-Tikal region, the earliest seat of the Maya, 
and Copan. the earliest city in the south-east. We now have a line of Early Period 
dates running along the whole eastern part of the Maya territory, from Copan in the 
south to Coba in the north. In the Usumacinta region and the west generally, the 
sites seem to date from the Middle Period at the earliest, with the exception of 
Piedras Xegras. which dates from 9.3.15.0.0. at least, and probably earlier, though 
no such very early dates have been found there as in the east. In the west, too. 
the erection of monuments ceased earlier, the latest at Piedras Xegras being 9.18.5.0.0.. 
and at La Mar. 9.18.10.0.0., and at Ocosingo in the extreme south-west, 9.19.0.0.0. 

We mav. therefore, conclude that the Maya civilization flourished in the north- 
east at Uaxactun from at least the latter half of Cycle 8 ; that at the beginning of 
Cycle 9 it extended to Copan. and. during the whole of the Early Period, continued 
to extend along the east coast up to Coba : that near the end of the Early Period it 
greatly increased in power, as evidenced both by its spread towards the west and the 
development in art which commenced then and continued to increase during the 
Middle and Great Periods ; and that towards the end of the Great Period it met with 
some reverse, which caused it to abandon the west and south and to fall back upon 
its base in the north-east. The discovery of dates in the Early Period at Coba and 
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Chetum.il Bay. and in the Middle Period at Jaina and Etzna, shows that the former 
dew ot a migration from the Old Empire territory to the New Empire must be 
abandoned. Rather was it the case that during Cycle 9 the whole Maya area, 
including Yucatan, was occupied by one people. This agrees with the tradition of 
Votan ruling over an empire of four parts, one of which was Yucatan and one 
Chiquimula (C'opan). and the tradition reported by Diego Garcia de Palaeio in 1576 
that Copan was built by a great lord who came from Yucatan. " Yucatan ” for the 
natives at Copan may well have included Uaxactun as well as the present Yucatan. 

I agree with the view of Seiior Juan Martinez Hernandez in his Cron ids Mayas, 
p. 23, that Uaxactun be the C’haenouitan of the Books of C'hilan Balam. Under 
his correlation the date a.d. 179, Katun 8 Ahau, derived from the Books of C'hilan 
Balam for the departure from Nonoual. is 8. 7. 0.0.0.. and this, as he says, would 
agree with the Cycle 8 dates at Uaxactun. Seiior Martinez Hernandez and 
Mr. J. E. Thompson have reached very similar correlations with the long count. 
Martinez makes 11.16.0.0.0. ecpial October 31st. 1539 (Julian), while Thompson 
makes it equal November 13th, 1539 (Gregorian = November 3rd. Julian). There 
is thus only three days difference, and on this point I think Thompson is right, 
as his correlation agrees with the new moon dates according to the Supplementary 
Series. But Martinez, as I understand him. accepts the generally received sequence 
of Katuns in the Books of C’hilan Balam as settled by Brinton. while Thompson 
telescopes this by making it 13 Katuns shorter. On this point I think Martinez 
is right. The discovery of the Early Period dates in Yucatan has removed the former 
objections. 


Report ox Further Excavations ix the Cayo District. British Honduras, 

(By Captain E. L. Gruxixu.) 

After the departure of Dr. T. Gann for England, another journey was undertaken, 
on Mav 18th. for the purpose of exploring certain caves and mounds in the Cavo 
District. (Text-fig. 3.) 

After a somewhat slow journey up the Belize River. I and my small staff of 
one arrived at the Cayo and proceeded at once to Benque Viejo, where two mules 
and a horse were hired, and a start was made the next morning to a cave on a track 
that eventually led in the direction of Camp Six. 

This was a cave visited sometime previously by Dr. Gann, but not explored 
to the end. A mound near the mouth proved to be composed entirelv of fragments 
of coarse broken pottery, but I could not discover a single piece that was of anv 
interest. Farther down the cave, however, we came to a smaller cavitv leading 
from a sort of pit. with a joined stalactite and stalagmite in the middle which much 
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helped the descent. This small cave held a large number of broken put- ot a course 
black earthenware, and was evidently the place where Dr. Gann had obtained his 
one whole specimen. We then explored the cave to the end and its numerous small 
branches, but failed to discover anvthing more, except small piece- or red pottery 
much water-worn and soft with long exposure to wet mud. 

Some examination of a neighbouring recess in the cliff followed, bur .J-o without 
result. 

As the two Indians who were then with me did not know of any mrther caves 
in the vicinitv. I decided to return to Beuque. On the journey one or two mounds 
were observed, one of which had been explored also by Dr. Gann, and it was decided 
to dig through a small one close bv the track, but although we dug down to the 
ground-level nothing at all was found. 

On the Sunday, at Benque, Mr. G. Busby, Government Surveyor, very kindly 
offered to show me some large mounds close to Succots. and these I decided to 
explore and refer to as A. B, etc., on the plan. 

Mound A was started on the next morning, digging in from the west side from 
a cleft formed by an earth slide, and digging was continued at a depth of about G feet 
to the centre and a cavity was made some 10 feet across. Almost exactly in the centre, 
at a depth of 3 feet, a burial was discovered, but the skeleton was -u rotten and so 
firmly embedded in the marl that it was quite impossible to expose it complete, but 
enough could be seen of the skull to show that it was lying almost fac :• downward-. 
At the foot of the body a flint javelin-head was found, and near the head nearlv the 
whole of a painted plate. This had clearly been broken at the time of burial, as 
several of the pieces were superimposed on each other. Two small shells, each 
pierced, were the only other articles found, but as the mound is a verv high one, 
at least 80 feet down one side, it is probably well worth further excavation. Lack 
of time to clear all the surrounding bush prevented a survey of the height and contour 
from being made. 

At the eastern base of A lies the elongated Mound B. which wa< next entered 
from both ends. After some little work the men found that tliev were diviner alone 

V C-O O O 

a rough wall. This was only on an average I feet in height and extended for 34 feet. 
There was one opening 2 feet wide on the east side. At the depth of 2 feet a cement 
platform was uncovered which extends the whole length of the mound, and this tee 
opened in the middle to a depth of 3 feet finding another platform underneath about 
11 inches lower. Nothing was found here except some fragments of painted potterv 
at one end, a hammer-stone, and part of a granite rubbing-stone. 

Work was then commenced at Mound (_' some J mile to the north-east, the onlv 
finds consisting of another part of a rubbing-stone and manv bits of coarse red 
pottery. Two men were instructed to clear the bush at the western end. and this 
was then found to point exactly to a mound to the south of the ruins at Ximantunieh. 
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with a bea rin g of 250 degrees, the compass-bearing on the ruins themselves being 
260 degrees. 

About this time one of the men mentioned that he knew of another cave beyond 
the one previously mentioned, and this was visited and yielded several rinds, the 
most important being an engraved vase, about 8 inches in height, with similar 
figures on either side (PI. XXXIII, fig. 3). Several other vases were found, the 
pieces not all occurring in the same place and haring evidentlv been washed out 
by water. This cave is somewhat difficult of access, but should, I think, be 
worth further investigation. Other finds consisted of several metates. one whole, 
and part of a black-and-white pot, which had been placed in holes or on ledges 
beyond the reach of water. 

Close to Mound C. I discovered a cache, or what appeared to be a water- 
hole. which, on being opened, proved to have an entrance 2 feet 6 inches in diameter 
descending to an arched chamber about 15 feet across at the bottom. Much broken 
pottery of a coarse type was found at the bottom, but several necks of jars, one of 
rather unusual size, were taken out. The only other article found was a verv small 
obsidian flake. 

There are three other small mounds quite near, two of them elongated as the 
Mound B, and, like it, pointing directly to the mound near Xunantunich. but time 
did not permit examination of these. 


Xote. — Pis. XXXVI and XXXVH represent plaster easts of Steke D. E, and K. photographs 
from the originals of which are reproduced in Pis. XXVII and XXVIII. These casts were 
prepared in the British Museum from paper moulds obtained by the expedition, and have been 
added while the Report was going to press, since they form, in clarity of detail, a valuable 
supplement to the originals. 
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RACIAL ANTHROPOMETRY : A PLAN TO OBTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
UNIFORMITY OF METHOD. 


By M. L. Tildesley. 

Ix spite of the attempt made at Monaco in 1906 and at Geneva in 1912 to select 
and define measurements on the living body that should gain international adoption 
among anthropometric workers, there is still lamentable lack of agreement among 
the anthropometrists of this country, and not of this country alone. It is worth 
while, therefore, to enquire into the subject of how far standardization L essential 
to the progress of science, how much may be possible, and the conditions of its 
achievement. 

WHtRE Standardization is Most Essential. 

Anthropometry may serve different purposes, and the measurements used will 
vary accordingly. Such purposes include the comparison of variations in size 
and proportions of the same individual at different ages or of different individuals ; 
or the comparisons of groups of people subject to special conditions (, .//. malnutri- 
tion) with similar groups not thus subject : or of series of people paired in given 
degrees of consanguinity or groups of different ages, different sexes, different races, 
and so on. As the objects of measurement are various, so is the number of useful 
possible measurements infinite. To attempt to standardize them all would he idle ; 
nor in those lines of research where the worker himself can supply his own 
comparative data is there any advantage to he gained by making his measurements 
conform to those taken by others. It is equally obvious, however, that where 
the material required is so far-reaching as to he outside the possible capacity of the 
individual worker, progress beyond that limit depends on the standardization of 
such measurements as are essential to the enquiry. Of the various objects detailed 
above, that of race-differentiation and race-comparison is the one which most of 
all depends upon the co-operation of many workers over a considerable period 
in accumulating sufficient data to establish any well-based conclusions at all over 
the whole field. And this object — the characterization of racial types, the establish- 
ment of degrees of relationship, and the gradual filling up of many of the gaps in 
the story of evolution as we now know it — -this object is the one towards which not 
only the Monaco-Geneva but other attempts also have been aimed, and which 
they have failed to achieve. 

R ACIAL A NTH ROl’U M ETR V . 

Anthropometry with this as its object is carried out under two verv different 
sets of conditions — in the laboratory and in the field. That done in the laboratorv 
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has the advantage of an unrestricted supply of instruments. and frequently also 
the opportunity of taking a large number of measurements, and it can therefore 
carry out a more intensive study of its material than anthropometry in the field ; 
it is. however, limited in its access to racial material. If we must wait until adequate 
samples of all the races of mankind can be brought to the laboratory and persuaded 
to submit to extensive series of measurements, it is certain that we shall have to 
wait a very long time, and that in the meantime the mixing up of races which is 
proceeding ever more rapidly will be much further advanced, and the possibility of 
.studying peoples now existing will have gone for ever. Work done in the laboratorv 
also depends largely for its usefulness on the extent of its comparative data, and 
this again depends on the degree of standardization reached within different schools 
of workers, and. what is nmeh more difficult, between the different schools. But 
at the moment it is with the smaller problem — smaller as regards the number of 
measurements — of field-anthropometry that I wish to deal. 

Since the opportunities of field-measurement are frequently limited, we might 
first enquire as to the minimum that c-au provide a basis for any reliable conclusions. 
For in spite of the assumption, still to be met with in some quarters, that dolicho- 
cephalic. mesoeephalic. and brachycephalic are terms adequate to differentiate 
one racial strain from another, it is. of course, a fact that a certain range of 
variation may be expected in this as in all other physical characters within a given 
race, that there will be very considerable overlapping of the range of each character 
with the corresponding range for other races, 1 and that it is only by the study of 
the combination of a sufficient number of the most racially variable characters in 
a sufficiently large sample of the population that races can be characterized and 
differentiated. The question is. then, how many characters, and which 1 — on 
how many individuals l 


Data Required from "Workers ix the Field. 

The answer to the above question depends upon the statistician, and Professor 
Karl Pearson has given an answer as regards c-raniometrv which may also be applied 
to measurements of the living body. He states in Biometrika, vol. xviii (1926), 
that given 56 to 100 individuals of one sex measured in a standardized manner in 
50 to 100 races, an entirely satisfactory method of comparison and differentiation 
could be devised (p. Ill) ; as regards the number of measurements required, he 
mentions 40 to 50 as desirable (p. 117). The possibilities of field-measurement are. 
however, limited, and could hardly supply the values of so many characters as 
these, on the living body, though it is possible to obtain them iu laboratory studv 
of the skull — the subject with which Professor Pearson is dealing. Failing the data 

1 The overlap may amount to complete correspondence in some characters (including some- 
times cephalic index) in races that are very distinct from each other. 
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for tli: s more exact treatment as regards the skull at present (and forever a' regards 
the living bodies of the great majoritv of the rae 0 ? of mankind !). he ha? designed 
a formula which provides "a good rough guide to racial association " (p. 117). to 
which is given the name Coefficient of Racial Likeness. The coefficient is designed 
to deal with short series, though its reliability is greatly increased if the series are 
longer. And the number of characters available should not fall below 20 (p. 1< *7 ). 
including indices and angles — indications of shape apart from size. As. however, 
some of these may prove constant within a group of related races, and thus of no 
service in differentiating between them, yet verv useful in distinguishing between 
this group and another : as also our knowledge of the best characters to use is so 
far eery imperfect : it is necessary to take more than what would be the minimum 
number of characters appropriate to a single kind of comparison. 1 I suggest two 
dozen direct measurements (which, with the resultant indice?, would amount to over 
30 characters). To take these on not less than. say. -to to bo adults oi one sex in 
a given racial group. would not be outside the possibilities of much lic-ld-woik. and 
the results obtained would be very valuable indications indeed of racial relation- 
ships. even if not perfect. But the es?enti<il condition that this co-operative work 
shall not be useless. is that the measurements and tethnicpie shall be identical. 

Sr.YXD.UlDIZ.YTloX. 

This is the greatest problem to be dealt with. Of explorers with suilieieiit 
enthusiasm and desire to bring back results of .scientific value from their explorations 
at the cost of great overt there is no lack : but the' extent to which 'in h expenditure 
oi energy, time, and resource? i? frequ-mtlv waited, owing to our failure to 
standardize, and to secure that they have tin* opportunity of making their own 
technique right, is deplorable. 

The problem of standardization falls into throe ?:ago, ; - 

(1) Agreement a< to the ehor u mi? to In- ?.■!■ < ted. for measurement. 

(g) The adequate cbdllhla". of 1 }.« ?•• ' i.,cl';.c re!?. 

(3) Ensuring that the technique of all workers js the samo--/.e. reducing to 
the lo>ve?t qaos^i 1 ‘l«: j limit's variati m? arising from 
(</) itifferetice of p.i r~on.il equation. 

(h) diiferone-' in tvp-- of reman it used. 

(<■) in.v i ur.it v oi :u?tHimoi;T. 

T.tu System of M::.y?c uicufxt thyt Right ue Adopted. 

On the occasion ot the Lit ■: u ine:..d Anthropological Congress at Am?terd.iii, 
in 11)27, I took the opportunity or • •■rt u dug lroin the various anthroponu tri?t? 
with whom I came m contat t what ?''?t 'i,'. of measurements \.m< in use m th>' 

1 I ewe this suggestion to Dr. G. V. oh i.u.t. vii- lu»c-? it upon : .i.ve?t!gation? shortly to h-- 
pul) it. nl hy lam. 


Yoi.. I.VUI 
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countries they represented. I cannot guarantee that in each case the facts gleaned 
thus in conversation with a single anthropologist reflect fully and accurately the 
general practice in his particular country, nor can I guarantee the infallibility of 
mv own understanding and reporting : the conversation' took place on all sorts of 
chance occasions, when it was impossible to take notes. But broadly what I gathered 

will reflect the facts, I think. In no country hut France that I heard of was there 
much attempt at following the Monac-o-Geneva convention, and even in France I 
gathered there was far from unanimity. Representatives of Germany. Switzerland. 
Xorvvav. Poland. Russia, and Jugoslavia told me that the system defined in 
Martin's Lehrbneh 1 was the one adopted in their countries, though in 'Ome cases 1 
was told " with some modifications.” From an American I understood that 
anthropometrists in the United States were by no means unanimous, hut that 
Martin's measurements and definition.' were among those that were a good deal 
followed, even if sometimes in a modified form. Altogether I concluded that more 
anthropometric work was being carried on on the bads of Martin's Lehrbneh than 
on any other system, and that, therefore, there was more hope of eventual general 
agreement on this basis than on any other. 

The next question is how far Martin's definitions have been modified or further 
defined hv those who use them : and. again, how far there is difference of interpre- 
tation even where people suppose they are doing the same thing. The answer to 
the first question is one that needs to be given in detail by each anthropometrist 
attempting to follow Martin's system, and the reason for it stated, whether it be 
inadequate definition.', or unreliable results, or any other objection, hut that 
some modifications have been made was shown in my enquiries. Then as to 
unrecognized differences of interpretation : my questions brought out the fact 
that this exists on one important point among the followers of Martin, and I do not. 
doubt that there are others. Tins point is whether, in taking diametral measurements 
on the head, pressure is exerted oil the flesh or whether contact-measurements are 
aimed at. Now. Martin only occasionally includes instructions on this point in 
his definitions ol individual measurement' ( i.y . it is mentioned for least forehead- 
breadth [No. 4. p. 159]. and greatest head-length [No. 1. p. 157]). And though he 
does mention earlier (p. Ill ). in describing the instruments used, that in most head- 
measurements no pressure should he applied to the skin, it is quite possible tor this 
direction to be overlooked by people referring to the descriptions ot i haunters 
measured : also the exceptions to the rule of no pressure are not definitelv indicated. 
Mv question, however, to tho'e who claimed to follow Martin's sv'tem was 'imply 
whether in taking diametral head-mea'ureinents such as head-length, head-breadth, 
bi-gonial diameter, etc., they used pressure or not. The answers were about equally 
divided, ami in each case apparently given without any idea that the opposite 
method might be used by others. Yet the difference in the result might amount 
1 Dr. Kudolf Maitin : Ishfbmh Jtr An!Jt,i'j.ol',i/i, . 1 ;> 1 4. 
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To several millimetre- t e.y. in head-length : less in head-breadth). and. unlike the 
kind of error of observation that is as likelv to diminish as to increase the true 
reading, it will be reflected in the mean values obtained for a series, and lead to 
erroneous deduction- when such values are compared with those of another -eries 
measured by the opposite technique. 

Summing up the re.-ult of these variou- observations, to take no others. I arrive 
at the following conclusions : — 

(1) That if the agreement essential to iar-reacliing co-operative racial study is 

ever to be achieved, it is most likelv to lie obtained on the basis of 
Martin- Lehrbucb. -ince more schools of workers have committed 
themselves to this than to any other system of measurement : 

(2) That Martin's Lehrb'ir},. however, possesses defects which lead to the 

results produced by different -rhools of workers on thi - basis being 
sometimes non-comparable. 

(3) That a way of remedying some of these defects would be an invitation to 

all schools of anthropometrists who have tried out the measurements 
from the definitions and directions given in Martin’s text-book to 
communicate their detailed criticisms, ba-ed on practical experience. 
Also, to say whether any ihanges made m the new edition of The 
Lelub'ich (1928) meet their objection-. 1 

From whom -hould this invitation emanate I suggest a small international 
committee, which would naturally include a representative of the (lei man school 
and tradition which the eminent author ot the Lrhrh'ic/t created. 


Selection of Measurements for Field-work. 

The two dozen measurements on head and boilv, which are about the minimum 
that field-work can secure with the hope of getting results of anv value must, no 
doubt, be selected aecordinu to variou- practical ron-ideration-. such as what it is 
possible to obtain m tiehl-eondttion- and on people who put limits to the amount 

1 1 wish to -tif— the p.ei c-sit \ of adequate pr.u tn al oxperieni e before sin h ritiv wn. can 
attain their full value : many of the im-ati- tar tore definition- that have already wasted human 
effort -among othoi- tho-e ot Monaco and inm u Lear mark- <.t having been conceived in 
discu-sion round a table without ever havmu been put to practical test. and u is most unlikely 
that Martin’s -v-teni would cvei be perfected by tin- method alone. It is true that merely in 
readme authiopometrieal directions throuuh with ■ are one can otten detect umluumties and 
piactn al diftieultie-. but that i- onl\ a lieeinmne. 1’erhap- 1 may lie allowed to add that, although 
[ my-elf have seen some ambiuuitie- when thus readme, and. partly on these observations, partly 
on the criticisms of other workers who ha\e applied the definitions. and partly mi the evidence 
eiven above, ami onvinced that imperfection- of definition exist. Ido not claim to be in a position 
to comment on the majority of the definition- in this text-book m any detail, since niv anthropo- 
metiic expei lcnee ha- not been gained on these particular niea-urcmente except to a very small 
extent 
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of measurement they will undergo. Another factor in decision is what measurement* 
have already been taken on a considerable amount of material. The theoretical 
considerations that seem important are these : — 

(1) That the characters cliO'en should not he too liigdilv correlat'd among them- 

selves in the imlividual member' of a race, being as far a> possible 
independent of one another. 1 

(2) That the higher the inter-racial variabilities of the character* ( t ., . the more 

their n rerage size varies from race in rare) the more valuable thev are 
for ra< ial differentiation. 

(3) That the lower the inter-racial correlations between the racial means of 

the characters chosen, the more satisfactorilv will thev serve to " index ” 
the race. 


Now. it i' true that the statistical constant' which are needed to give an exact 
measure to inter-iacial and intra-racial variabilities and correlations of characters 
on the living head have not for tne most part been ascertained, and are not. therefore, 
at our service. But clues to the probable correlation* of certain characters of the 
living head may be found m those worked out for corresponding measurements on 
the skull. ! ne mo't abundant data of tins kind available have been published by 
1 ’rofcssor lxail Pearson and Mi>s Adelaide * ■ . Davin. in their paper ” Biometric 
Constants of the Putman Skull. - Xot only does the material there treated give a 
con.sidei able number of intra-racial statistical constants but. from these, certain 
principles emerge which appear to govern the degree of correlation, and may be 
used as a guide in selecting for our purpose characters concerning which we have no 
such exact data. 3 

On inter-racial constants and correlations our information i* much more meagre, 
and. indeed, must remain very imperfect untd the object* towards which this paper is 


The Coefficient of 1. acini Likeness makes no allowance for intra-racial toi relations, and 
require;-, ti.elefoi, , ti...i these should be kept ..., ; (j \v u -. p,, -slide. 

- Biomdrik't. xvi j ] U24). pp. 328-63. 

' Thus, in a long series of l.Too Egyptian skulls (XXYIth to XXXth Dynasties) there 
was found to be no . urreAtiun between the of different feature* (as measured by indices), 
unless the feature, had '..me related part*. For example, there «,e no tendency whatever for 

u , ' , ‘ rtaiu -’“ape of no- to be ii". H latei ' m tli. individual with a given shaj calvaria ; on 

the other hand, there wa* found a fairly Inch degree of eoirehtion between proportions of nose 
and upp. r face o x pressed by the i orrelari. ai coeiu. i. ate-. O-40<>7 O-olSfl, g ; negative ov.in ■ 
to inversion of the second ratio; because the navil height form' <t large element in the height 
of na'ion above alveolar point, and i. ,'ul width in the width of the upp.-r mixdlaries. 
Between n.i'al and ' rb;ta! proportions again there wa* a very ni. 'derate degree <,t correlation 
[T - !N4 ri - ht orb,t - s 7) - because, though tile,,- was an underlying common 

fa. tor (nose height beam paialiel to and stm.lnr.dly a-s, united with cubital height), the 
uiatinii lit rt* \\.\-* '-lidiU-r. 


Apart from c*»ri .lai-ions of varying decree* of inteii&itv bet v>vei 


en poir> of characters, whet Ik i 


in.lic s or absolute measure moms, which " covet ” one another as in the install.-, s given above : 
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directed have been achieved — the measurement by uniform technique of adequately 
long series in an adequately large number of races. Work is. however, going forward 
to extract such first approximations to the truth as are possible from the frequently 
unsatisfactory comparative data secured up till now ; and. meanwhile, we have the 
inter-tribal correlations of a few characters for the castes and tribes of Bengal on 
data provided Lv Pdslev . 1 and the inter-racial variations and correlations for rather 
more characters based by Tshepourkowsky on material collected by many different 
workers with varving techniques . 2 

The above. I think, are the main theoretical factors to be considered, nor would it 
be difficult to find on the whole body the necessary thirty-odd characters and indices 
that, as far as our present knowledge serves us. do not conflict with these conditions. 
But the choice will no doubt be limited by two psychological factors — the psychology 
of the subject to be measured, and that of the anthropometrists who have already 
invested much time and effort in the other schemes of measurements. As regards 
the latter, certainly the measurements which have already been applied to the largest 
amount of material have been furnished with a big argument in their favour, and 
should only be omitted from the special list on good reason shown. But the psycho- 
logical struggle in the anthropometrist's mind is more apt to centre around what he 
in particular, or his particular school, has used, rather than on the total amount of 
work done. There is a way out from his dilemma, if the choice is too hard : by 
extending his list of measurements to include the agreed characters, and by using 
both his own method of measuring them and the agreed method, where these 
differ, he can make his new work comparable with his old and also available for 
much comparative work in the future. 


Conditions for Ensuring Standardization of Technique. 

Exact definitions are essential to <e< uriug a uniform method, but tlu-y arc far 
from being the only essential : there m still one of the greatest stumbling-blocks 

and apart from very high correlations between homologous features [e.g. right and left orbit), 
there was also found a moderate amount of correlation between characters linked in no such 
manner, but tending to vary together only by reason of their belonging to a larger or smaller head. 
These characters Mere chiefly the larger diameter' and ares. Thus, maximum length and breadth 
in tin' Late Dynastic Egyptian skull ui d< d to increase or decree -c together to the extent of 
r = —0-3971 — 0 0191. Where, on the other ham 1. tile characters measured were non-over- 
lapping complementary parts of a larger feature [e.g. the frontal, parietal, and occipital portions 
of the whole sagittal are), either the positive ” growth correlation " instanced above was slight 
(frontal and occipital, r — —0-1.745 - 0-0:122. ■' ) or was transformed into a negative correlation 
by the tendency for one bone to compensate for the size of another (parietal and occipital, 
/ -- -0-3422 ; 0-0247. I ). The correlation' due to common or ” covering " factors are of the 
ok." known as ” spurious " : the other correlations instanced may bo regarded as " organic.” 

1 Biomdrika , ii (1902-3). pp. 355 ff. Measurements taken by three different workers following 
the 'ante definitions. 

- Ih’il.. iv (TOUT— (i). pp. 2 SO ff. 
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to he overcome, luimelv. difference in personal equation. Slight difference.-; of 
method in the identification of the terminals of measurements — such as nasion. 
acromion, etc. — or differences of position, or of pressure, are hound to arise among 
different operators; and here we have a source of discrepancy in result that it 
requires the mo-t careful precautions to keep within the smallest possible limits 
(total elimination is impossible). As regards differences of pressure' where pressure 
is used, this difficulty. I think, may he dealt with meehanieallv. In the question 
of contact-measurements versus pressure-measurements referred to above, if the 
choice lies between contact and an n,rh'fi)ipil amount of pressure, then contact- 
measurements surely have the much stronger case. But a method has been devised 
by Mr. G. G. Campion, of Manchester, for use in his researches on the face and jaws, 
by which a simple pressure-gauge is attached to the part of the instrument which 
comes in contact with the body of the subject. Thu-’ a standard pressure can alwavs 
he applied, and a check is provided both to the worker - own variability - and the 
differences between workers m this respect. Given -tandard pressure, the alter- 
native.- of contact- or pressure-measurements stand more on an equal footing, 
but a decision has still to be made between them . 1 

I here -till remain, however, other differences of personal equation that cannot 
he dealt with s () -imply. The best means of regulating them are : — 

(a) by establisning a -ort of •• apostolic succession, hv which each operator 
has the measurements rJemo,istmteil to him (not merelv defined verbally) 
by another who ha - himself received the same practical tradition handed 
down in an unbroken lino from a -tarting-point common to all the 
nations co-operating m thi- work. Such a method of instruction is 
probably carried on already within all school- of anthropometry : 
and. as regard.- the system of Professor Rudolf Martin, the printed 
instructions have been supplemented by per-onal demonstration and 
tradition in other countries than the one m which they originated." 
There should be no -erious dilfieultv in establishing line- of contact 
on a larger scale. 


1 Factor- in favour of contact-measurements are that they can be supplemented by mea-im - 
meat- on -ha. low-profiles such as are taken at the Biometric Laboratory, fni versify College, 
London : or by measurements on photographs in which distortion can be redmed to a negligible 
quantity: or on tracing- of the outline of the head m any plane, such as are obtained by an 
apparatus recently designed by M. l'Abbe Emile van Beeth. Aumonier de la Prison a Forest, of 
Brussels. I he latter considers that native peoples submit more readily to having such outlines 
of themseK-e- made than to extensive measurements. Another argument in favour of contact- 
measurements is that a pressure-gauge adds somewhat to the price of the instrument, and might 
also prove vulnerable to some types of climate. 

= My enquiries elicited that practically ail the anthropometry now practised in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Norway could tiaee an unbroken line of practical demonstrations back to 
Prof -sor Martin. [ did not a- titan whether thi- wa.- -o f,, r the other countries which had 
adopted hi-s 
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(h) Bv the regular comparison of measurements repeated by two or more 
operators oil the same individual. This is the most important essential 
of all — it is the final test of uniformity. Is it insisted upon, regularly, 
among all anthropometric workers { I do not know, but I am harassed 
by doubts ! 1 

Xot onlv should such tests be made hv all who take measurements on the living 
bodv. but the results should be put on record. Let anthropometrists A, B. and C 
each independently measure the same dozen subjects twice over, and if there 
is divergence endeavour to trace and correct its cause. A series of such tests in 
which A takes part from time to time will give a reliable measure of A s own vari- 
ability. and bv a number of records involving two or more operators a measure of the 
average effect of the difference of personal equation within a given school of workers 
inav also be obtained. Xot having these measures, how shall we know within what 
limits the recorded figures of an investigation may be taken as correct Let workers 
be tested against one another and against those who are responsible for instruction 
in anthropometry in our colleges : let these teachers, as they come in contact with 
each other in their own country, test themselves together front time to time : and 
let the International Congresses of Anthropology be made a regular occasion 
for the representatives of different countries to measure the same individuals to 
the number of a dozen or >o and test the uniformity of their technique. Only in so 
far as such checks are maintained can the results of anthropometry be rightly con- 
sidered comparable. 

An illuminating analysis of the various definitions of lfi measured characters of 
the living head a- used by the authors of 10 anthropometrical publications dealing 
with long series, has recently been published by Professor P. Mahalanobis. 2 Of 
the considerable number of comparisons between races taken in pairs that it should 
have been possible to institute on this material, three-quarters were ruled out by 
differences in verbal definition alone. Of those measurements that were not explicitly 
different from each other, some were so incompletely defined as to necessitate their 
rejection if certainty of agreed definition be insisted upon : and if. further, any 
guarantee of identical technique in measurement be required, the material available 
as the result of the. great labour spent on the work of measuring becomes pitiably 
small. And vet all of these things cause differences in the resultant figures, and 
impair their value for comparative purposes that is. for the only purposes they could 
serve. That they arc often treated as comparable without these conditions is a 
fact : not onlv figures produced bv worker' who professedly follow the same system. 

1 J)r. T. Wingate Todd and his collaborators at the Hainann Museum, Cleveland. Ohio, may 
lie i ited as attempting in their work to measure and allow for variabilities arising from these and 
other causes. 

- ISi .mi Iribi. xxa (1928). pp. l-M. The authors in question aie Koganei. Kubo. 
Yon Lusclian, Srrasin. Hvdliika, Dudlev-Bu.xton. Shirokogoroff, Lundborg and Linders. 
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hut oven fi 'j 1 1 ri ' s t iikcn from workers who either deline their measurement' dilierentle . 
or do not define them at all. are sometimes lumped uncritically together and treated 
as sound material tor conclusions. 3Ve net no tanker by these method' —such 
conclusion' mar merely muddy the well' of truth 

Another source ot error, more common. I think, than is generally recognized, lie.' 
m the instrument' used. Some oi us are apt to put too blind a faith in tne .u eur.ien 
of the instrument -maker, or to go on confidentlv using a once reliable instrument 
after some unnoticed warp, or bend, or wearing down has rendered it perhaps sern >usly 
inaccurate. Instruments do need freipient testing, and it is sometimes only by 
bitter exponent i of months of work vitiated by instrumental delects that this fact is 
ivallv broil glit home to us. This source oi’ error, however, unlike many other'. lies 
v ithin the power oi the individual to detect and correct. 

iSCM.MAR Y OF CoXCHAsl' ».s. 

To sum up then : Anthropometry ot the living is essential to the characterization 
and differentiation of the races of mankind, but the held to be covered is so large 
as to necessitate the co-operative effort of a great many workers— more than one 
laboratory . or even than one country, can supply. Tor their combined effort to 
be ot any valim it i' essential that the i. milts of their work be comparable. This 
involves — 

(а) that they all measure certain agreed characters, the minimum number of 

direct measurements that will yield any results worth while being 
not less than about 31 : 

(б) that these characters be defined exactly and without ambiguity, and that 

the same definitions be accepted by all workers : 

(c) that the written definitions and instructions be supplemented by practical 
demonstrations, this practical tradition and technique starting at one 
source an<l being handed down to all workers: 

id) that there be regular testing for differences of measurement clue to personal 
equation, with a view both to obtaining a measure of the variability of 
each individual worker and of differences between workers, and to 
keeping variations reduced to the narrowest possible limits. 

1 If they do at any rate detine adequately, their tiirures ran be made fairly comparable with 
those for other serie- measured differently, by means of the results of experimental work such as 
i' beimr carried on ;U the Hanwnn Mii'i urn and elsewhere in America. In thi'. the same series 
of individuals i' measured by the different methods, and the mean value, standard deviation, 
etr , of the difference in Jesuit, is determined. We cannot assume that the difference would be 
exactly the same for all Series as for the heterogeneous whites and negroes that are available in 
the U.S.A., but it would be of the same order. As the results of this experimental work become 
available, we can use them to correct otherwise non-comparable data. 
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As the sv'teni of measurement on the living as set out in Professor Rudolf 
Martin’s Lelubacb. seems to be more widely followed than any other. I suggest 
that this svstem i- the one that has most . hance of common adoption. The 1914 
edition is. however, unsatisfactory m -ome point-* : the 1928 edition has not yet 
been widely tested. I surest, th-w-dore. that a lepresentative of Professor 
Martin’s school and an international ■. ommittee ot about three invite detailed 
criticism from those who have found Professor Martin’s directions ambiguous or 
otherwise unsatisfactory. If it were not de-ired to go into the matter of all the 
measurements recommended in the Lfbrb’irh. a number of those that have 
been most frequently used dmnld In selected. and practical criticism of these 
invited, with a view to — 

!]) reducin'.: them to the two dozen that can most readily be obtained on 
primitive peoples, and at the -ame time be the best from the statistical 
point of view : 

1 2) ensuring bv practical experiment that the definitions and instructions are 
as full and unambiguous as it is possible to make them. 

Tf this point can be reached, tin- committee of three should by experi- 
ment ensure that their technique n as exactly the same as it is possible 
to make it. and should afterwards be prepared in their own countries to pas? on 
the technique by practical instruction to those who wish to adopt the same 
methods. 

The above is a practical suggestion .i' to how the end 1 have outlined may be 
achieved. There may be other ways . but unless some such means of standardizing 
measurements is found, much work will continue to be wasted, and much good 
team-work will continue to be crippled by lack of comparative data too extensive 
for a small team, however good, to supply unaided. 

In conclusion. I would stress for explorer? and others the fact that anthro- 
pometrv is not an obvious and easy matter . careful instruction and practice are 
a very necessary preparation, both on account of the pitfalls that beset the 
beginner, and because his results will be useful only m -o far as they are accurate 
and can he compared with other results, f util professional anthropometrists are 
all agreed upon measurements and technique it will be well for him to enquire of 
any prepared to instruct him. how big a body ot work has been done, and 
is likely to be done, by their methods, and what safeguards are taken < to 
ensure that all workers of that school have a uniform technique. Unless 
he can get instruction that is satisfactory from these points of view, let him 
save his pains and his effort and be reconciled to wasting the great opportunities 
that his work may afford, for without these conditions they will he wasted in anv 


case. 



At a Meeting held on January 15th. 1929. at the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, the Joint University Committee, of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
representing the bodies throughout Great Britain interested in the teaching of, 
and research in. Anthropology, recommended the Council of the Institute to submit 
Miss M. L. Tildesley's paper on ” Racial Anthioponietry " to foreign anthropologists 
with a view to concerted action on the lines suggested therein. — Ed. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF PHTHISIS IN RELATION TO RACE-TYPE AND 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT IN SOUTH AND WEST MALES. 

By Ejikys G. Bowen, M.A., 

Ci'dl Pro^n i Ri'Uirch Scholar in Tuberculosis. Uiun i-ib/ of Walts. 

The object ot this paper is to summarize the result- ot an investigation earned 
out under the first award of the Cecil Prosser Research Scholarship in Tuberculosis. 
Medical School. University College of South M'ales and Monmouthshire. Cardiff. 
An attempt has been made to outline the physical anthropology and other -oc-io- 
logical features of certain areas in Wales in such a way as to show their relation 
to the incidence and distribution of certain types of tuberculosis. 

The fact that detailed observations in physical anthropology have been made 
during the last twenty years in many districts in Wales, by members of the Depart- 
ment of Geography and Anthropology of the University at Aberystwyth, under 
the direction ol Professor Floure. makes Wales an especiallv suitable area for an 
investigation of this kind : and. furthermore, the fact that the physical features of 
the country have given us such a variety of conditions, both environmental and 
human, within so small a compass, adds considerable value to this kind of work. 

An analysis of the observations upon physical anthropology illustrate- that we 
have a great variety of types living side by side with one another in the present-day 
population, but with a marked tendency for one or other particular type to be 
conspicuous or to predominate in a local sample, thus enabling us to mark off 
rather well-defined areas that can be contrasted anthropologically 1 1 J. 

Cardiganshire has received much prominence in this anthropological survey 
of Wales, and lias also attracted considerable attention bv having one ot the 
highest tuberculosis death-rates of all the English and Welsh counties. Conse- 
quently. after consultation with the Professor of Tuberculosis at the Welsh School 
of Medicine. Cardiff, work was begun in Eastern Cardiganshire. 

Cardiganshire may be divided physically uit<> a coastal plateau and a high 
plateau, bordered by a rather sharp westward slope showing some finger-like pro- 
jections above the coastal plateau. The high plateau culminate- in Plvnlvmon 
(2,408 feet) and a great deal of its -urface i- above the 800 feet contour. It is a 
sheep-rearing region, of spar-e population and poor communications, with much 
cold boulder-clay soil. The valleys of the coastal plateau -upport a larger population 
mainly dependent on stock-raising. Such is the country in the northern section of 
Diagram I. A zone of geological faults cuts through both plateaux F.N.E.-W.S.W.. 
and parts of it are occupied bv the Y-twvth and Wvre rivers. 
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, South O' the Wvre for some distance the coast-line is lower and more approach- 
able. but the coastal plateau reaches to the sea cliffs south of Xew Quay. Behind 
the approachable eoa-t. between the Wvre and the Aernn. is the moorland of Mvnydd 
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Bach, and bevond this again the swampy central section of the Upper Teifi. with 
much lowland but with the southward continuation of the Plynlymon moorland in 
the background. This country forms the southern section of Diagram I. 
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The noithern i-tion. a- we L„ve seen. is peopled mamlv !."• -keep-tanners living 
m their scattered dwellings on the mountain sides. The lower reaches cf the valley- 
wavs. however, with better soil and more lowland, grow a little wheat, but the formers 
relv tnainlv on stock-raising. Th.- pliase is more marked in the lowlands to the 
south of the Y'twyth-VYyre line. Thus, in short, the northern area, with the 
exception of the lower vallev-wam of the west, may be said to be a great shc-ep- 
farming area, while the ~outh.ru area, with the exception of tin- south-eastern 
mountain zone, mav I e said to be a stock-farming region, iai-ing crops wherever 
the land is suitable. 

Professor Fleure. in a verv d-iaded -urvev [2] of tluh reg'on. found the 
Plynlymon country of the north to contain a proportion of individuals with verv 
long heads, and possessing other features which .seem to indicate that they are 
survivals of Aurignac'an types of man -tdl persisting in this remote moorland. The 
fringing areas of tins northern moorland show unmistakable evidences of the pre- 
dominance of the short, dark, long-headed person, with cephalic index between 
75 and 79. This person generally ha- dark-brown hair and cl.uk eyes, and is often 
below the average in stature, and known to anthropologist' by various names, 
including those of Mediterranean or Neolithic type. South of the Y>twyth-\Yyre 
line we notice a distinct change in the physical characteristics of the inhabitants. 
Here we find alongside of the short, dark, long-heads a number of fair people of 
rather bulky build, w.th strongly developed cheek-bones, and a head rather shorter 
and therefore relatively broader, than that of the httle dark long-heads of the north. 
This fa : r type abounds on the relative! v open coast south of Llanrhystyd. and 
stretches up the YYyre vallev and across the low hump of Mynydcl Bach to Llangdtlio. 
Llanddewi Bred. Tregaron, and Pontrhydfendigaid |3J. Comparing the proportions 
of fair men in the Cardiganshire population, we notice that the percentages are 17 -5 
in the north and 25-3 in the centre. This suggests that there is a very strong fair 
element south of the Y«twytli-"YYviv hue. At Tregaron, among tin men measured 
were 3! who could trace the'r 1 grandparents as natives of the disrrvt Of these 
34 concentrated essences of the neighbourhood. 9 (that is. 2*3-5 per cent.) had red 
ham but only 10 (29-4 per cent.) w*T“ dark doliiTux-ephals [4] : *3 or tlie 34 were 
pure fair. The red element i- evidently a feature locally. The conclu-ions to be 
drawn from Profe-sor Fie lire's pap-'-r ..re. that th- northern plateau region is a home 
of the short, dark, long-lie uled type, wuh a ne-t of interest -ng survivals of verv 
early types of man in its imo-rmi.-t r. c ‘s~c~ : wlrle south of the Y'-twvth-\Yvro 
line, fair people, often tall, well ba it and medium-headed, form the bulk of the 
population, with an interesting in -t of red-ha 'red folk in the neighbourhood of 
Tregaron. 

Diagram I shows the di-tributinn ot th * tuberculo- < deaths r.e, 1.000 of the 
population for the last- decode ilOV.-dt’.) m Easte n Car.bgar.shii--. One of the 
most striking features of the met' the great range m the death-rate from between 
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;; . r, 4 deaths per Euoo ot the population 1 in the central northern district, to 
between 1 and 1-5 deaths per 1.000 for the same period in the southern district. 
Equally striking w the verv marked distinction between the area north of Pontrhvd- 
fendigaul and that to the south. The north may be justly called an area of high 
death-rate from tuberculosis, while the south may be looked upon as an area of 
comparatively low death-rate. The relation of this to the Ystwy+h-Wvre line, 
dividing as we have seen the northern plateau with its predominantly short, dark, 
long-headed people from the south, with its admixture of fair type', is very 
interest mu. It also justifies our stating, tentatively, that the short, dark, long- 
headed person living under rural conditions mainly based on shepherding seems to 
be veiv addicted to this disease, while the fair types living under rural condition.' 
ba*ed on more mixed farming seem to suffer less. 

It is onlv fair to state m passing that the Elerch region, shown in the northern 
section of Diagram I with fewer deaths than the surrounding districts, has. on close 
examination of Dr. Fleure’s record', a higher percentage of fair types in the native 
population than the surrounding areas. This area seems to be one into which the 
fair coastal types have penetrated freely, and the elongated nature of its parishes 
(p.ij. TroiVirig. Diagram ITT) suggests that it has been a " line of route " through the 
mountains beyond as well. Before discussing an area entirely different from 
Eastern Cardiganshire, it is oi interest to note that a recent examination made by 
the writer into a similar problem m the rural districts of South-West Wales illustrates 
the same general result. The diort. 'lark, long-headed people living in their 
scattered farm' on tin- northern moorlands of Curmarthen'hire and North-Eastern 
Pembrokeshire were found to suffer heavily from phthisis, while the fair tvpes. 
living on the good soil of South Pembrokeshire, with agriculture more pronounced 
than herding, showed a very much lower death-rate from phthisis [5], 

Diagram' II and VII illustrate the second area under discussion in this survey : 
it is the parish of Glyneorrwg — a cul-de-sac .it the head of the Avon Valiev in Western 
(tlainorgdii'huv. and mav be considered a tvpieal coal-mining area of the South 
Wales tvpe. It wli be observed from Diagram \ II that the area is a great expanse 
of moorland, or " mountain as it is called locally, and the 12.000 inhabitants are 
crowded together into the valley-bottoms, into elongated villages that climb the 
lower slopes of the steep-sided valleys. The area falls naturallv into three units, 
each with its village, namely. Abcrgwynfi. Glvncomvg. and Cvmmor. These 
valleys receive little sunlight, and their surroundings are made unsightly by the 
colherv surf a i e-works and tips that blacken the hill-sides. 

it is a well-known fact that a vi v large number of the miners' families on the 
hiouth Walls coalfield i.m trace tin r proximate ancestry to the Carmarthen. 

1 st nist'i s li.i the disease have been lollected foi the decennial peiimis ( ks7tj_$6. etc.), 
an i am alv ays stated as per 1 ,000 of the population ptr tt/muir foi the decade m question. 
Thu- •• per annum N ala av- implied \t herever ■■ per 1 non of the population " is used in the text. 
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Pembroke. Cardiganshire, and Breconshire moorlands. Short, dark, long-headed 
persons moved down from these areas in great numbers to the South ales coal- 
field in the period following the industrial revolution (from 184U onward in South 
Wales). This tvpe tends to become the typical collier — the worker at the coal face, 
and as such naturallv forms a very high percentage in any sample in the local 
population ; a sample from the area yielded 75 per cent, of this type. Tall, fair 
Nordics and other types are nevertheless present in smaller numbers, and are often 
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in evidence as firemen, overmen, surface-workers, car-drivers, and job-men. In 
the light of what has been said regarding the nature of the environment and 
settlement in this industrial valley, and considering the predominance of short, 
dark, long-headed persons in the population, the evidence supplied bv Diagram 11 
as to the distribution of tuberculosis in the area is really remarkable. We find 
that the death-rate is abnormally low compared with the entire rural area previously 
considered. The district with the highest death-rate — the Cymmer ward— lias 
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only 1-19 cases per l.UO'i of the population — a lower riff lire than that for the same 
period in the southern district ui Cardiganshire which has provided the most 
favourable figures as regards tuberculosis. Further, a eursorv inspection of 
Appendix A (where I have given ail the iiiforniat.on available troin personal 
investigation of the anthropological characteristics of o:n-/ death from tubereulosis 
that occurred in Abergwvnii d.iring the last twent-v-rive vears) wdl demonstrate 
clearly that individuals with imr pigment (including red hair), or with fair types in 
their ancestry, compose three-fourths of the list — -the exact figures are given on 
p. -'>90. Thus the problem confronting us in discus-. ng the relation of race and 
phthisn has become more complicated and may he stated thus : How is it that in 
the open hill districts of rural A, ales the short, dark, long-headed person is so liable 
to this disease, yet when he goes down to the uidustrial areas ^where he has been 
shown to form the bulk of the population) and enters apperentlv uuhealthier con- 
ditions. he becomes more resistant 1 On the other hand, the tall, fair tvpes M -em 
to suffer less while farming in the lowland districts and more when they enter the 
industrial valleys, where they have been, shown to compose the greater number of 
eases. Numerous arguments have been advanced from time to time to explain 
the fall of the d-eu<e in the industrial areas, but none of them appear conclusive. 
One of tin- arguments is that the young men go down from the moorlands to the 
unhealthy cond.uon* of the industrial valleys and there contract phthisis, and. 
when broken down in health, go home to the moorland areas to die. and therebv 
decrease the cleat n-rato from phthssi- m the industrial areas and increase it on the 
moorlands. A recent examination of tue entire tuberculosis death-rate for 
Cardiganshire showed that le-- tnaii , per cent, of the* eases could he suspected to 
be of this type [Gj. The problem. 1 think, cannot he adequately exphvned bv these 
and other similar arguments. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed investigation, a lew brief notices of the 
environmental and social conditions in the areas already considered will not be out 
of place. 

The scattered nature of the mooriand farm' demands much outdoor employ- 
ment and conseci uentiv irregular meals. The quahtv of the feeding is also bad. being 
often on the bread-and-butter and tea basis, supplemented by bacon soup : fresh 
meat is seldom eat-m. The Report of th- Roval Commission on Land m Wales 
and Monmouth-lure. 1897. bears striking evnbnc... to tin-. One witness savs of 
these moorland farmers ; •• Their hreakfa-t con-,sts of tea. bread and butter, or 
cheese, and in many places bacon. At dinner the'- have potatoes, and meat (mostly 
bacon ) bur -.el, .-times butcher's meat, then comes ;n the afternoon tea and bread 
and butter. For -upper they have milk or broth and bread and cheese, but a cup 
tea lor thus, who are fond of having it again " [7j. It should be added that the 
(bet seldom reaches thi- -tandard in practice. Much of the be-t produt - is taken 
to the market- end exchanged for cheap groceries. St-wed tea h given to quite 
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young children. wink -.1 lit.tl aiid ga-uie trouble- in vouth art v< iv ( onunon 
features. Thu-. m often ill- designed ill- ventilated and insufficient! v rc.omv tarm- 
steads the chance of bodily resi-tance sufficing to neutralize inf ,-etive contact 
very -bglit indeed, and the i onc-nnar on of 'nfection likelv to be lngh where i.mn - 
of tuberculosis are pr-_- nt. 


in the indii'ti-ci areas the oatrle for existence handed down from the cailv 
days, and the " lack of permanency " that characterizes mining communities tverv- 
wheiv. has perpetuated an improvident spirit in South Wale-. When monev come- 
to hand t is quickly -p-mt. Fteduig is much better than on the moorland', and v,v 


find most of the milk and fresh m.-at of the countrv sent down to these populous 
areas for consumption. Most meals are served hot. and fresh meat chiefly beef- 
steak. ploys an important part in the diet, while even the fish and chip-potato diet 
is an improvement on the monotony of the modern moorland fare. These condition' 
have helped the short, dark long-headed person to become better able to deal with 
infection when he meets it : m other word', the balance between health and di-caw 
is apt to turn in his favour, and so tlrs type seems well able to adapt itself to 
industrial conditions. 


The fair types under rural conditions till a better soil, and are generally supplied 
with sufficient produce for their own u-e and for market purpose-. Many areas with 
a distinctly fair popuLit’on like South Pembrokeshire have- long had a reputation 
for good living . 1 2 The Nordic type seems made for the open air with plenty of 
sunshine and movement and good agricultural land : there his body •••■om. at it- 
best. "When he enters the narrow, -unless;, -rooky, shut-in industrial valleys. in 
spite of good feeding, he seems to mi— that which keeps h:s body at high pitch, and 
so he fails to adapt himself successfully to the industrial conditions of .South Wales. 
The Nordic vitality is lowered in the industrial areas, and the balance between 
health and disease Tarns aga’u-t him. and he tends to suiter from the acute form ol 
phthisis under such condition-. 

The foregoing remark- have g'w.n u- the opportunity of considering the r< Lb ion 
of racial types, environmental factor- and phthisis under rural and mdustral con- 
ditions. as well as of observing some of the e fleets whvh seem to be attendant upon 
changes from one tvpe of l.fe to another. This latter problem seems to be all- 
important. and the areas already exu aim'd are e-pri Lilly -mted for a more de: ailed 
investigation of this matter. 

The northern -ecoon of the Card gau-liuv area was formerly an a.— a u! great 
lead-mining activity. It has been famous for its k-ad mines for m my centimes, 
possibly from prem-torc time-, but the mining reach'd t- lasr maximum about 


1 '■ . . . for of i n-liini'' at certain.' -ea-ons ami label- they e. ill h>vo f\ v nuaU- a <Liie. 
and if you will ho-to\ve the - i \ !. on them they will .weep; it i.-i\e kin Uy, and if tln-y be bin a 
little intreuted they will Le-towe lab jure "i'. the se i vent he mi a! ' — Geo. Owen. Dae apt ion of 
Peiftbr lo -hirt , lt>u3, E 1. Hy. Owen. n. a3. 
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[■'To. nml since that- time, owing to difficulties of transport. obsolete machinery, and 
foreign competition, lias passed entirely away. With the passing away of industry 
the area has turned to the pastoral and agricultural resources of the hlcak 
moorland^ 

Converselv. fiftv wars ago th** pari'h of Glyncorrwg had hut 734 inhabitants, 
mo.stlr sheep-farmers and their families, scattered over the moorlands with a few 
gathered together in the old hamlet of Glyncorrwg. Abergwynti and t'vmmer did 
not exist, nor did the many coal-pits and levels that to-day form the nuclei of the 
villages. In half a century an immigrant population drawn mo.stlv, hut not alwavs 
directly, from the Welsh and neighbouring English moorland', has increased the 
inhabitants of this one-time rural and pastoral area to almost 12. 000. 

The next section of this paper deals with a detailed examination of iiftv rears’ 
record of the disease in both areas, therein- giving an opportumtv of studving over 
the same period of years the effect of change from mining to one or other form of 
agricultural life in the case of Xoith-Easn-rn Cardiganshire and the reverse process 
in Glyncorrwg. In doing this I have realized fully that the change from mining 
to rural conditions is by no means a simple reversal of the change from rural 
to min’ng activities. 


The (ihdiganshut Lend Mining Ann. 

Introductory . — The metalliferous area forms a roughlv rectangular belt about 
20 mile; long and 4 miles broad, extending in a .south-south-easterlv direction from 
near the mouth of the Dover to near Pontrhvdfendigaid. A few small mines lie 
outside this area, but the majority of the important ones lie within it. The veins 
tangc fairly regularly in a west-south-westerly direction [8], Most of the important 
ones are marked on Diagram III. The mines have yielded, among other metals, 
lead, copper, silver, and zinc, but lead has always been the most important mineral 
worked. 

A' has been already noted, the area has been known for its mineral wealth 
from earl}' days. There are traditions of mine.' being worked here by the Romans, 
and the relation of the hilltop camps of Romano-British age to the various lodes is 
a r least suggestive of the fact that the camps arc s 0 placed as a defence for a primitive 
community which knew the value of the ore [9]. In the post- Roman centuries 
’iwi. seems little doubt that the area was frequently raid -d bv Irish and others [rum 
■ >wr tin sea for its mineral wealth. During the Middle Ages w «- hear les, <.,f the mines, 
bur an authentic account of mining operations refVi- to the i.vgn of Henrv All 
while we are t<«ld that t ustomar Smith had silv-i from Cardiganshire m the 
i-H "■ '2'ieen Elizabeth. In lode a corporation styh d the Society of the Mine.s 
Iboal was form-d which worked several of the Cardiganshire mmes (Cwm Nvmloe 
* «■ >gi n<i n. I nil Y-nvvth. ere.) hu some year.'. Later. rght< were farmed out to 
i- m.-r. ■rising individuals, among riie u.o-t ramous being Sir Hugh Middleton He 
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ma<k- huge fortunes oil the working of the unites but expended them ail at improving 
London’s water simply. Following 5>ir Hugh Middleton came Thomas Bn'hcll. who 
mentions hi hi- letters (1040) great quantities oi -ilvcr and lead ;ii rite mountains 
of " Broofglvd. Taiv-Loiit. Goginan. Cwn.-erveiv and Daren flog He .d'o made 
great orolits. and established a silver mint at Aberystwyth. The min'-- at" n xt 
heard oi in the hands of S.r Carbon v Bry-o. and after lm day they go to S.r 
Humphrey ilaekworth. In the period 1 008-1 Too. ’Waller, the agent for Sir Carbary 
Pryse. wrote manv pamphlets giving accounts of the Cardigan'll re mmes belonging 
to the Governor and Company ox Mine Adventurem ot England. In 17c*V*— 2* * there 
was a quarrel within the Company, and in 1744 only a few of the Company's mines 
were working. It is important to remember that many private adventurers besides 
the Company worked mines in the county. Workings were earned on intermittently 
for the next hundred years, but towards 1845 there was a gradual improvement that 
eont.nued until the ia-d max imum period was reached about 187". when there were 
-mine 3 m important mines and levels working, beside' manv small r one'. The 
last maximum period was a very elearlv marked feature, and wa~ ji'tompanied bv 
a rapid increase in the population and followed by an equally rap.d fall. For 
example, the population of the parish of CwrarheidoL in the centre of mining activity, 
was 387 in 1801. m 1.871 it was 1.408. and in 1021 it had fallen to 591 FIE. There 
wa~ doubtle'S at this time much immigration from the surrounding parishes. and a 
very important feature the immigration of Coruidi minei' who followed the 
Cornish mining captains into the area. Cornish names such as Trt-vmhan. Grev. 
•Saycell. Felix. DiaUyke, Tiblott. etc, may still be traced in local femilvs and 
records. It is difficult to estimate whether th u Cornish immigration was stronger 
m some parts of the mining field than in oth..m. but the Rlxeidol and Ystwvth vallevs 
seem to have had a large number of these immigrants. 

The conditions under which the miners worked were verv hard. The tilling 
of the veins was niO't often hard and siliceous [12 j. and methods of ventilating the 
mines m thos.- day' were wry prim.t,\e . tin's f, u tox undoubr >.diy a. . onuts im tm- 
large number of deaths from ” fibroid phthisis" discussed later (p. ..,S2). The 
miners veto paid by output, that is. they were paid ac"ordmg to the amount ot 
"te they could ge" from a given portion of the lode. Should the lode prove almost 
wu'tless. it would ~er;ou.sly deplete the miner's wages. The housing accommodation 
was terrible — the usual thing was for a party of miner', who came fiom a distance, 
to sta\ during the veeK at one of the farmhouses (nicst of the Card-ganshire miners 
cad a meadow or two on which they k-pt a row) [I3i. and return home over the 
week-end. They ofmn paid for their keep by giving a hand at th :arm m their 
own non-working hours. They would all -Rep togethei iu the loft. a long, single 
upper-room with no windows or ventilation of any lend and the bare roof of the 
house, seldom waterproof, their only protection from the weather. Otherwise 
T he miner and his family would live in what wer* called, locally, the " h.irracks." 
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the conditions of which are best cleaned from the r.ume itself. Feeding also was 
very bad. At this time (1840-70) Cardiganshire was to a great extent shut oit from 
the outside world, and transport before the railways came was very primitive, while 
the population of the mining field was larger than the local supplies could suffice. W< 
are told that the miners ate poor barley bread, made from barlev that came originally 
from America m bales. This was oft r n fermented, and when supplies were for some 
reason or other cut oft. actual starvation prevailed. Alcoholism also was very 
prevalent [14], and it is no wonder that, under such conditions of poor feeding, 
housing, working, and wage', it was a local tradition that those who took to mining 
early in life died before they were fifty-five years of age. 

With the industrialization of South Wales and the importation of Spanish 
ore', and the great difficulties of transport from the Cardiganshire mines to the 
centres of manufacture, coupled again with the already obsolete machinery and 
methods of mining, the Cardiganshire lead mines began to lose their importance 
from 1870 onwards. The output rapidly decreased, and the miners flocked in large 
numbers to the rapidly growing centres on the South Wales coalfield. With 
occasional rises in the price of lead ore there were temporary spurt < of interest in 
the Cardiganshire lead mines, but their prosperity was bound to decline. By 1900 
only 9 impouant sites were working, and by 1919 all workings of any importance 
had ceased [15]. Meanwhile depopulation had gone on apace. The population of 
the mining field had fallen from 8.246 in 1871 to 4.2u2 in 1921. The surviving 
population strives as best it can to live upon the scanty pastoral and agricultural 
resources of the moorlands. It is interesting to remember that although the rivers 
are polluted, and grasses and crops near the disused surface workings of the mines 
show signs of lead-poisoning, yet experts are of the opinion that the lead-poisoning of 
itself does not impoverish the area sufficiently to depress its standard of production, 
or to lessen its ability to support sheep and cattle below what would be the case if 
the mines dul not exist [16]. This means that the moorland area of North Car- 
diganshire at the present time can be compared from the point of view of its scantv 
resource' and scattered population with similar areas elsewhere. As such, it offers 
almost ideal conditions toi studying the changes in the incidence of tuberculosis in a 
population that has changed from mining to a reliance on one or other form of 
agriculture. 

fine of the greatest difficult ie' m studying the distribution of statistical 
data is that of basing the study on " natural regions " : where possible, 
statistics should be collected foi regions that an well-marked human and 
geographical units and not for tie- artntiary pohtical divisions under which they 
are generally collected and demonstratei 1. It is with this object in view that 
four such "natural regions" have been marked out among the parishes that 
compose the North Cardiganshire lead-mining field. These areas arc shown on 
Diagram IV. 
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Hie r.i' \ bunt ait'a (I) is tlie northern edge of the mining held, and include:-, 
the mil parishes of Llancvnfelyn and Ceulan v Maesmawr. It has a fair amount 
of lowland area., and not such a large extent of moorland as the regions next further 
south. The neighbourhood of Talybont village is one of the old mining sites, refer- 
ence being made to its mines as early a. lb4H. But. on the whole, mining here was 
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l. CAD-MIXING AREA. 


natural regions. 


not as extensive as. and tended to decay earlier than., in the larger regions next 
to the south. The district has turned to a reliance on sheen f ^ ■ 

; 1 * SCal °- C0Upled with a fa,r am0UIlt of arable land and stock-raising [171 
^ f ^ V) - Tte ***> of Talybont is a well-known weaving cent're to 
which most oi the wool from the surrounding parts is brought. 1 survev of 
- phj-acal anthropology indicates that the short, dark, long-headed person 
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is very pronounced m tli* • local population, forming over 65 per cent, of the 
samples. 

The area comparable to Talvbont on the southern edge of the mining tieid is 
Gwnmvs (TV). lake Talvbont. (aviuiw' i- a peripheral district with les s mining 
than the interior regions, and it ako 1m> much le.-s moorland than the main 
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mining area . 1 mt it differs markedly from Talvbont. in that sheep-farming is relatively 
le's prevalent, being eipial to arable and cattle-breeding (Diagram V), and in that a 
tall, thick-set. fair-haired, medium-headed, blue-eyed type is a large element in the 
local population — we have now CTo-'cd the Ystwyth Were line mentioned earlier 
in this paper. Between these districts lies the area of former maximum mining 
aetivitv. which we will now consider. 
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The region L the bleak moorland area, cut by deep dot-like valleys, opening 
out a little to the westward. This area of maximum mining activity falls naturally 
into two divisions — the Rheidol-Goginan area (being the valley of the Tpper 
Rheidol and its tributaries) (IT), and the valley of the Tpper \-twyth and its 
tributaries (III). 

It is a point of interest that while the Rheidol-Goginan area shows unmistakable 
evidence of the short, dark, long-headed type being predominant in local samples 
(together with some of the extremely long-headed survivals of Aurignacian mail), 
the Ystwvth area Yields a marked Nordic strain, though the dark, long-headed type 
is on the whole predominant here as well. The physical features of these two areas 
are such as to limit agriculture, except in the extreme west, and so a poor grade of 
shepherding is the lot of almost the entire population. 

On Diagram VI. I have shown, by means of a series of graphs, certain features 
appertaining to the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis in these four regions for 
the last fifty years. 

The first two graphs in the series (Graph 1) indicate, on the one hand, the decline 
of mining activities (based on the returns per annum of the mines within the respective 
areas), and, on the other, the fall in the population over the same period. The 
second series of graphs (Graph d) indicate the death-rate per 1,000 of the population 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. I may state here that through the Registrar- 
General's kindness I have been granted permission to examine all the registers of 
death within the area, and these records have been used throughout. 

All persons dying of the disease who are known to have resided away from the 
area for considerable periods are excluded, while all cases mentioned as :i pulmonarv 
in the diagnosis are included, even if other complications of a surgical nature, or 
meningitis, are given as well. In this I am following the method adopted bv the 
Welsh National Memorial Association. 

The remaining graphs are the result of attempts to indicate variations in the 
nature of the disease based on different classifications. Graph 3 represents an 
attempt to apply Colonel S. Lyle Cummins' classification of the variations in 
the clinical type of pulmonary tuberculosis as outlined by him in Tubercle. Mav. 
1926 [1.8], while Graphs 4 and 3 represent the classification described bv the late 
Dr. John Brownlee, based on age at death, and showing the " vouiig-adult." 
" middle-age." and " old-age ” types m males and females. 

In the first classification (Graph 3) we have two maiked clinical tvpes — I quote 
Colonel Cummins : — - 

" (A) Acute Initial. — A case i-> r<> be regarded a-. ' acute and initial ' when 
the progre^-, o) the illness has been i ontinuous from the .start, without hejlthv 
intervals of any considerable duration. ff the disease has continued to 
progress for more than two years, it ceases to be ' acute and initial ’ and 
passes into the ‘ e] ironic or recrudeseent ' group for pi opuses 0 f classification. 
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" (C) Chi'Oi'ic or Rccrnrh'Ctitt. — A case is regarded as ' chronic or 
reerudeseent ' when there have been previous signs of tuberculosis infection, 
such as luemopty-is. pleurisy, bone, joint or gland disease, abdominal or 
pulmonary infection, but where these hare been separated fnun the pif*mt illness 
by periods of relativeb/ (food health. All cases of over two years’ duration are to 
be classified under this heading. It should be noted that acuft e cacerbations 
in the course of chronic tuberculosis fall into Group C. ” 
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I have used this classification. as far as possible, for the post-lfilO cases from the 
Welsh National Memorial’s Eecords. 

When analysing the records for the years before lfilij. I was guided hv the 
-ex. age at death, nature and duration of the illness in individual cases, together 
with advice from the Tuberculosis Officer for the area — Dr. 1). Charles Llovd. 
and from the local practitioners, one of whom, Dr. John Morgan. Pontrhvdvgroes, 
lias worked almost the entire southern section of the mining field since 1S77- 
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Without personal observation of the individual cases it is, of course, impossible 
to make use of tlie subdivisions suggested by Colonel Cummins ; and tlie graph' 
(Diagrams YI and Till. Graph 3) are naturally of a tentative nature . but the 
results are most interesting, especiallv in helping us to understand the fluctuations 
in the tuberculosis death-rate curves as shown above. 

The graphs on Diagrams YI and YIII (Graphs 4 and 5) are based on Dr. Brownlee's 
classification as given in his Epide>niolofti) of Phthisis in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Parts I— III. published by the (Medical Research Council in 1920 [19]. I feel that this 
classification D the best suited for an analysis of mortality table', and it ha' been 
Used for that reason. Dr. Brownlee give' reasons for distinguishing between 
" middle-age " phthisis (that is, phthisis causing death between the ages of 35 and 
55) and " young-adult " phthisis, and for identifying aho an " old-age " tvpe 
probablv closely related to the " young-adult ” tvpe. Dr. Brownlee was inclined 
to believe that these aim-types correspond with separate tvpes of infecting bacillus : 
but. although the works ol Tulloch and others have now shown this view to be 
erroneous. Brownlee's age-types are. nevertheless, of real significance in studving 
the disease. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the various areas a slight digression mav be 
of interest. In examining the death registers. many deaths are a i veil under " miners' 
phthisis " or " fibroid phthisis." It h interesting to note that all these deaths are 
of males over 50 or. in many cases, over 55. They are invariablv lead-miners bv 
occupation. It can be shown that deaths from fibroid phthisis take place at 
more advanced age' (dining recent yeui'j m the Ysiwyth and Gwrnrws region' 
among a fair population than they do in the Rheidol-Goghnm region which has 
lu.tiniy daik. long-headed people. The number of fibroid deaths has tended to 
increase rather than decrease during the last twenty-five years : this is probably 
due to the fact that the old men. who now compose the fibroid death-rate, were 
young men working in the mines when mining activitv was at its height. 

Tin* fibroll death' are an important element in the old-age tuberculoii' death- 
rate in the<“ areas, a fact which form' an interesting commentary on Brownlee’s 
" old-age " group l-ee Diagram YI. Regions TI and III. Graph 4. which show " old- 
age* " deaths including and excluding fibroid cases). It should be borne in mind 
that fibroid change- m the lungs, while frequently associated with working m hard 
rock, are also found m tuberculous patients who have survived for many vears with 
chroiv'c phth*'i'. 

A i>r *:*f analvsi' will next be made of the information on Diagram YI. Tn the 
Talvbi er region (I) an early relat'velv high dendtv of population is followed bv a 
rather ~lnr,i fall as mining passed away. The population lias remained stable, 
with a digm tendem-v to increase since this period. There was a 'lightiv smaller 
proport, on of tnb-,* ( ulosis deaths here in ldTii-st; than in ether the Rheidol-Goginan 
or \'-ww!i ar-.-as. The Talvb >nt area in 187fi would have better communication 
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with the coast. and be better able to rai*e local food crops and cattle than either of 
the larger mining area?. There wa? a marked fall in the Talybont death-rate when 
mining decayed, and improved communication by road and railway brought better 
-applies to this district, although it remained until 1910 in a semi-industrial state. 
But with a greater dependence on agriculture, especially sheep-farming and weaving. 

■ i marked rise took place in the pulmonarv death-rate. This may. however, be in 
part a secondary result of railway development, which brought invalid visitors to 
the coast resorts near-bv : and the opportunities for contact and infection thus given 
to voung adult females, who come in large numbers from the rural areas to the coast 
resorts in the summer season as domestic servants. On their return home they 
become foci of infection. 

It is interesting to note that, since 1910. type " A " cases have been in excess 
of type " C " cases, though our graph shows that these " A " cases have in fact been 
on the increase since industry began t<> decline seriously, but have only recently 
actually exceeded those of " C." This feature is al*o shown m the lower graphs 
'Xos. 4 and 5). There is a marked increase of young-adult " deaths, both male 
and female, with a corresponding decrease of " old-age " and " middle-age " deaths. 
It is a point of considerable interest Imre that the " young-adult females are the 
first to show a rising death-rate from the acute type of the disease, and seem to 
remain more prominent than the males among the " young-adult “ deaths. It mav 
be mentioned in passing that the increased tuberculosis death-rate in this area 
bears no relation to deaths among actual employees in the woollen mills — the per- 
centage of woollen workers in the death li*ts is quite insignificant, while the bulk 
of the case* are in the small farm*. If present conditions continue in the Talybont 
region, there will be a tendency in future for the character of the tuberculosis death- 
rate to revert to that of a typical pastoral area. 

Turning To the .southern edge of the mining field, to the Gwnuws district, we 
notice (Diagram VI. "Region IV. Graph 1) the same early tenrlencv to a relatively 
high density of population -the same subsequent 'light fall and later stability. 
During the industrial period then, was here a remarkably high pulmonarv 
death-rate — a* manv a* b persons per 1.000 of the population dying from the disease 
during the period 1870-80. This i, the >torv of the fair tvpes under industrial 
conditions. As industrial conditions passed a wav, and as the area came to relv 
more and more on arable land and 'toi k-r.i's'ng (-m Pugrum V). there was a verv 
marked and steep fall in the death-rate. The fair type* under farming conditions 
tend to show less of the " A " top. 1 . While tin* recalls the *torv of Central Cardigan- 
shire and South Pembrokeshire over again, it is rompl'r.ip'd bv the fact that manv 
of the industrialist* remained and berime fanners. 1 Huang the l a *t decade there 
ha' been a slight rise in the tubm-ilo-w death-rate, but this 1* almost entirely 
c-omp wen of "C" case* at advanced age* and it mav be explained through a 
"remnant of tin- industrial perm.’ "living on" and producing th : s effect m an 
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area w.rh a pie-ait low mortality, lu industrial days, "A'" lm-m-s were m . :at" 
of " r " . a« : <. but after 1900 a complete diversion tool; place. This point w wGi 
brought out on the lower set of graphs (Nos. -1 and oj by the reiuarnably ivied tail 
in the ” voung-adult “ male death-rate from 1-b case- per l.ouu oi U:t ; o; 

'1876 -86; to -19 cases in lb 10 WO. It will be noticed that the full n th- 
" vouuu-adult " male death-rate is more rap d and ha- proceeded further than rh 't 
of the “ vouim-adult " female dc-.ith-iate, wli.cli has latniiy tembd to rW 'Li ■■ 

" old-age ’ male death-rate G on the increase, wiule the " old-age ’ f-inale death- 
rate seems to have been falling since 18>0. It veil! be noticed that the history oi 
th-: disease in the Gwnnws aiea presents features different from that in the T.dvbor.- 
district. In future years one would, perhaps, expect the Gwnnws district to have 
a veivlow. slightly fluctuating tuberculosis death-rate with " 1 ” cases predominating ' 
that is. it would tend to approximate to the conditions in Central Cardiganshire ( >u 
Diagram I ). and Waith Pembrokeshire, and other areas with ta r typ*-s based on «t<n k- 
.i nib crop-farming. 

Now let us turn to the main mining areas as illustrated by Regions II and III. 
Diagram VI. The population decreased rapidly from 1S71 to 1681. and ha- con- 
tinued to fall, though more slowly. Tbs contrasts with the changes in the areas 
previously considered. 

In the northern section, the Rheidol-Goginan area, we note a fairly high 
tuberculosis death-rate in 1876. This is associated with the poor social condira-ns. 
especially as regards food supply (previously described in the general iiitrodm t.oi 
to the area) in these days — a feature that has always to be remembered in comparing 
the area null eith r Tulybont or industrial South Wales. With a poor grade of 
shepherding following upon the collapse of mining, the death-rate still continues 
high, though there is a tendency for " A " cases to be on the increase. 

In the southern section of the main mining region (Vstwyth area) we remember 
that we are dealing with an area which had a more mixed population during the 
mining period tu.m ant legion previously considered. There i- a tf-ndenev for a 
rise to occur m the tuberculosis death-rate following a marked drop in the population, 
but when the fall in the population become- more gradual the fall in the pulmonuiy 
death-rate grows more steady. The nature of this approximates more to that of 
r i:e Gwnnws area than to that of either the Rheidol-Goginan or Talvbont aieas. 
It is to be noticed from Graph 3 that, from 19ui> onwards, the C :: tvpe comes 
definitely to the fore in the death-rate. These features are well shown on the 
Brownlee classification. There is a marked fall in the " young-adult " male and 
leuiale dearli-rates. and a corresponding rise in the " old " and “ middle-age types, 
especiallv fem.de. It is interesting to speculate that the male of the fair tvpes mav 
I .ei haps be more susceptible to social changes than the female, while the reverse 
seeni' to be true of the short, dark, long headed type. The population of the 
Ystwvth Valiev, as in the Rhmdol-Goginan area, is moving coastwards, but it is 
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worth suggesting that conditions as regards the disease will tend to follow those 
of the Gwnnws area rather than those of Talybont. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from this detailed survey of the Cardigan- 
shire lead-mining area are similar to those suggested by the preliminary survey of 
rural and industrial conditions. 


77/ c Parish of GIi/hcoi i 

L/tiodjidoi 'j . — In order to understand the tremendous changes that have taken 
place in this area during the last fifty years, it is necessary to remember that Glyn- 
c-orrwir is but a verv small section of a great industrial area, and. therefore, no 
complete studv of this region is possible without reference to the main features in 
the industrialization of the whole area. 

The beginnings of industry in South Wales were connected with the iron deposits 
of the northern outcrop of the coal measures. Iron smelting developed very rapidly 
from 1750 to 1815. and with the linking up of the coast towns with the iron-field by 
canals, and the use of coal for the blast furnaces, the industry grew enormously, 
onlv to be increased as the demand for iron to build railways and steamships became 
more and more important. But from 1841. with the development of the railways, 
from being a by -process of iron-smelting, coal, as a means of direct profit, became 
the object of speculating adventurers. At first coal for export was worked only on 
the north and south of the outcrop, but with the development of better machinery 
and safer appliances for deep pits, the deeper and richer veins of Central Glamorgan 
were worked [20]. This area includes the Rhondda Valiev and the Parish of 
Glvneorrwg. From 1850 onwards South Wales steam coal had secured recognition, 
and with the demand for steamships, navies, etc., had extended to a world-wide 
market. 

The la-t- phase in the industrial development of South Wales was the rise of 
the metallurgical industries near the coast, but this phase does not affect the section 
of the coalfield in question. The particular development of Glvneorrwg is clearly 
connected with the second, or coal-exporting, phase of the industrial revolution iu 
South Wale». and its development, as we have shown, is intimately linked up with 
that of the railway systems. 

In October, 1853. permission was granted by Act of Parliament to extend the 
South Wales mineral railway to Glvneorrwg village. This was followed bv the 
opening of many levels near-by, and an influx of population from the Pontypridd 
area following a well-known mining captain named Plummer. The Great Western 
Railway extended its line from Maesteg to Abergwvufi in 1874. This was followed 
by the sinking of the Western pit at Abergwvufi. while Joseph's level and the Avon 
level (G.W.R.) were a Go working. This resulted in the next big influx into the 
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ami. which was drawn mainly from the rural district? of Pembrokeshire. Cardigan- 
shire. and Carmarthenshire, and especially from the neighbourhood of Llanelly. 
Dr. Trueman has pointed out how the earliest growths in South Wales towns were 
made up mostly of people drawn from the neighbouring parishes, but with the 
development, of the railways people came from greater distances [21 j. The next 
great development at Glvncorrwg was the extension of the Rhondda and Swansea 
Bay Railway to Cymmer in 1888-9. and its extension by tunnel to Treherbert in 
1889-90. thereby linking the area with the rapidly developing Rhondda Valley 
beyond. A further pit was sunk at Blaengwynfi in 1894. which brought another 
influx of people both from the neighbouring valleys and beyond. The next ten 
years saw the opening of the Argoecl and Old Cynon levels, the North and South 
pits Glvncorrwg. the Ynys Corrwg and Duffryn pits, together with the rapid 
development of Cvmmer and Abergwynfi as mining villages (Diagram VII). 

The object of this historical survey is to indicate both the nature of the area 
under consideration and its relation to the coalfield as a whole, and also to under- 
stand the nature of the immigration. We may divide the new population into three 
elates based on their origin: — Firstly, we have those who were already workers 
and natives of the coalfield, who came into this parish mainly from the Llyfni. Avon, 
and Rhondda Valleys ; secondly, those who were born in rural areas in South- 
Western England and South-Western Wales (chiefly in Wiltshire. Somerset. Car- 
marthenshire. Cardiganshire, and Pembrokeshire), and had settled first of all in 
other parts of the coalfield and then came on to Glyncorrwg : and, thirdly, thosp. 
mostly unskilled labourers, who came to Glvncorrwg direct from rural areas. chiefly 
South-West Wales. 

Diagram VIII represents a series of graphs indicating the history of the disease 
in the area. The graphs have been constructed on similar lines to those previously 
described for the Cardiganshire lead-mining area. It may be pointed out that the 
civic wards which divide this parish are natural units in themselves, and so the 
special divisions as in North Cardiganshire are not required. An examination of 
the graphs in l 'ol. 1 for the " entire region bring- out many points of interest. The 
first and foremost is the remarkably low death-rate from tuberculosis as compared 
with that for anv section of the rural area of East Cardiganshire, at any period 
during the la-t fiftv years. Secondly, the death-rate has remained consistently 
low over the last thirtv vears. and. with the exception of a slightly higher death- 
rate in the r-arlv days, there has been little change during the existence of these 
villages. Thirdly, there is a marked tendency for the resistant type of the disease 
to be most in evidence, especially after the early period has passed away. Since 
19<X>. " 0 ” cases have been far in excess of " A ” cases. Fourth! v, the beginnings 
of industry seem to coincide with the highest " young-adult " death-rate. Fifthlv 
— and this, perhaps, the most striking feature of all — -there is a verv high infantile 
mortalitv from tuberculous diseases. 
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The graphs of the tuberculosis deaths among children relate to individuals of 
both sexes under 15 years of age. The death certificates in these cases general! v 
show ■' tubercular meningitis." “ tubercular peritonitis, or " general tuberculosis 
as the cause of death. It- is a well-known fact that infantile mortality is always 
high in these mining areas, and it is interesting to analyse the part which 
tuberculous diseases play in this connection. It is obvious that tuberculosis 
is more evident in childhood in this area than at the "young-adult. ' “middle- 
age," or “old-age" periods. It is interesting also that the "peak” in the 
children graph for the whole area coincides with a period of very high birth- 
rate. 

Diagram YIII also gives the graphs for the three ward' Ahergwynti. Glyncorrwg. 
and C’vmmer separately. They do not call for further comment, except in the case 
of the graphs for the Glyncorrwg ward. Here (Graphs 4 and 5) there appears to be 
a higher “ young-adult " death-rate, both male and female — but particularly male- - 
than in the other wards. The beginnings of industry seem to be associated in this 
ward with a comparatively high " young-adult male ” death-rate, which has gradually 
fallen during the last fifty years. The graphs indicating the interrelation of the 
acute and chronic types of the disease (Graph 3), which, however, are here tentatively 
formulated without reference to the Memorial Association records, show an instability 
not met with in those of the other wards. It is interesting to think of this area as 
perpetuating more strongly than the rest the traditions of former rural life with its 
high “ young-adult " death-rate, as it was in this ward that almost three-quarters 
of the pre-industrial population gathered. This effect would naturally be more 
marked in the early days than at a later period. The second point of interest in 
regard to the Glyncorrwg ward is that it is here that the maximum infantile mortality 
from tuberculosis occurs. The maximum for the period 1906-16 is one of the most 
marked features of the whole series of graphs. It is difficult to account for such a 
feature, but it is worth noting that overcrowding is more a feature of this ward than 
it is of either the Abergwynfi or Cymmer wards, and if statistics were available for 
each ward. Glyncorrwg would also have the highest birth-rate [22]. There is also an 
interesting correlation with the " young-adult female ” deaths. In Appendix B 
I have given reasons for distinguishing in the i: young-adult female ” age- 
group two distinct maxima in the death-rate, one in early youth and the other 
about the age-period 28 to 32. being the early child-bearing period. In the Glyn- 
corrwg ward this " child-bearing period ” maximum is well marked and mav have 
a strong relation to the relatively high infantile mortality from tuberculosis that 
characterizes this district. 

In concluding our remarks on this coal-mining area, we have to bear in mind 
that we have been seeking to answer two important questions: — Firstly, having 
found by preliminary investigation the comparative rarity of the disease in these 
•uva.' to-day. among a population composed mainly of the same physical type which 
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suffers badlv in the rural districts, we were led to infer that this type becomes com- 
paratively immune in the industrial areas ; and, further, to ask whether this type 
has always been immune in industrial areas, or did it suffer considerably on the 
change over from rural conditions in the early days ? Secondly, what further 
evidence can we obtain to substantiate the inference from the preliminary investiga- 
tion that the Nordic tvpes are speeiallv liable to attack from this disease in the 
industrial areas 

At first sight the examination of the Glvncorrwg statistics seems to have led to 
inconclusive results as far as the answers to the first series of questions are concerned. 
We have seen that with the comparativelv late development of the area a large number 
of the original comers were drawn, not directly from rural areas, but from other 
sites on the coalfield where they might have acquired an immunity before coming to 
Glvncorrwg at all. With this tvpe of immigrant were the unskilled labourers, who 
generally came direct from rural areas, and among whose ranks it may be argued 
the early deaths occurred. If this argument is pursued further we should have to 
seek the ideal conditions for an investigation of this kind in the iron-field of the 
northern outcrop of the South Wales coalfield between the years 1760 and 1830. 
when records of the disease would be unavailable, and, if obtained, would be worth- 
less for purposes of analysis. The earliest development of the coalfield drew men 
from the iron-smelting areas as well as from the rural districts, and a high percentage 
of the miners in any area in South Wales could trace their ancestry to another 
South Wales region that had been opened up previously. The following paragraph 
from a recently written monograph (June, 1927) by’ Mr. J. Morgan Rees. M.A., 
sums up the position well : — 

i; . . . the real industrial revolution in Wales may be said to start 
from 1S5G because it wa3 only then that Wales ceased to be primarily 
agricultural and rural, and depopulation increased proportionately to industrial 
congestion. In Wales, therefore, the true industrial revolution which saw the 
rise of new industries, new classes of people, new social problems, and new 
thoughts, sprang from the industrial rather than from the agricultural activities 
of the people, and took place with the use of coal and the development of the 
South Wales coalfield [23]. 

This means that the nature and development of Glvncorrwg may be looked 
upon as normal and not abnormal, as we are liable to think ; and so some importance 
may be attached to the general conclusions, however tentatively held. It seems as 
if movement of anv description, whether from industrial or rural areas into newlv 
developing areas, has a bad effect, which i> shown in the higher death-rate from 
" young-adult " phthisis in the early years in this area. 

The answer to the second question is contained in Appendix A. which is the 
re-nit of a personal investigation into even/ case of death in the village of Abergwynti 
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for the last twenty-live years. An analysis oi the results show- that out of a total 
number of tuberculosis deaths 54 per cent, are clear cases of Nordic types, b per 
cent, more have reddish hair and may be grouped with the Nord*. while a further 
15 per cent, have a partial Nordic ancestry. The remaining do per cent, show 
non-Nordic characters. The significance of this becomes clear when it i.- realized 
that more than 70 per cent, of the general population have non-Nordic characters. 
Of the Nordic families involved, roughly the same percentage trace their proximate 
ancestry to industrial as to rural areas, while the majority of the non-Nordic families 
involved seem to have moved into the district- from other industrial legions. 

The above analysis demonstrates clearly the general inference drawn from the 
preliminary investigation. 

What is true of Abergwynfi I know from personal experience to be true of the 
other villages, and of the South Wales coalfield as a whole. Thu.- it -eems to be 
well demonstrated that the short, dark, long-headed persons who form such a 
great part of the population of the South Wales coalfield tend to develop a strong 
resistance to tuberculosis. This resistance seems to have been acquired early in 
the development of the coalfield and to have become more pronounced as conditions 
developed. What tuberculosis disease occurs in these area- has been shown to be 
very pronounced in individuals with Nordic characteristics, or. with fair elements 
in their ancestry. 

From what has been said concerning the investigations summarized in this 
paper, it will be seen that the short-, dark, long-headed person tends to acquiesce in 
poor feeding in his moorland home, and there, especially in regions socially depressed 
bv decay of mining (e.g. the Rheidol-Goginan area of North Cardiganshire), he tends 
to be verv prone to the progressive type of the disease, or. in other words, when he 
is attacked bv the bacillus iu these areas the balance between health and disease 
quickly goes against him. 

On the other hand, in industrial areas, or in the poorer quarter- of large towns, 
where he can get good food easily, his bodily resistance tends to be increased, and 
the balance is turned in his favour. In such cases there are fewer " voung-adult ” 
deaths, and " chronic " cases exceed ‘‘ acute ” ones. 

On the other hand, Nordic vigour and activity gives that type good feeding in 
rural areas, especially as they tend to settle on good agricultural soil. In these 
areas where village life affords, perhaps, opportunities for some degree of adaptation 
to infection. chronic ’’ cases are far more numerous than t! acute ” ones, and 
deaths from tuberculosis generally take place at advanced ages. But under con- 
ditions of urban life, or in dark, smoke-infested, industrial valleys, this type loses 
that which keeps his body at high pitch, and the balance between health and 
disease in tuberculosis soon turns against him, cases of rapid illness and death being 


common. 
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Thus, physical anthropological, and their associated cultural characters seem 
to he determinants of the general constitution of individuals, and these differences 
of constitution seem to connect themselves not only with adaptability to certain 
environments, but also with resistance to various diseases. 

It is by taking into account the social environmental factor alongside of the 
racial one, that the movements of the delicately adjusted balance between health 
and disease in tuberculosis can best be studied. 









Wifo of colliery ro- Phthisis pulnionalis ... Grandparents from Pern- Medium height, sandy 
pairor brokeshiro ; parents, via hair, grey eyes, sallow 

Maes tog 
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Appendix B. 

fit Intinn nj " Jjiinitinii uf III,".-* " to Ayr of In'liri'hinl- at l> s nth. 

I. — Cardiganshire. 

Tlie object of t!ii- note is to give the results of an examination of -anno 500 cases of death 
from tuberculosis m Cardiganshire, based upon records in the possession of the Welsh National 
Memorial Institute. The object of the inquiry was to establish what should be the local age- 
limits for the analysis of phthi-is death-rates, as it. was felt that Dr. Brownlee's age- limits. based 
largely on his experience of the disease in large towns, were too wide to atforcl a satisfactory 
basis on which to analyse the records of an essentially rural area m Wales. An attempt to 
arrive at a solution a as made by Using Colonel Cummins' suggestion, that all eases w ith a duration 
of illness of two years or over should be considered as " chronic or rec rudescent " cases. 

An attempt was made to arrive at the duration of illness for the 500 cases in question, and 
the date on which each patient first visited the Tuberculosis Physician was never relied upon 
as the starting-point of illness, but the date as fixed by the Tuberculosis Officer, after a careful 
enquiry into all previous illnesses. was always used. Diagrams a and h on Diagram IX illustrate 
the result. Each square represents a croup of individuals at various ages at death, and unshaded 
squares represent eases with a duration of illness under the fixed period : those whose illne--, 
extended over a longer period are shown by a black square. 

The male and female records are given separately. It seems as if the females in Cardigan- 
shire were more susceptible to the " young-adult “ type of the disease than the males. It begins 
about the nue of 12 and extends roughly until the age of 21. There is a secondary outburst 
between 25 and 30 which coincides with the early child-bearing period. In the male the ‘‘ young- 
adult “ phase seems later in its onset and to reach a maximum about the age of 22. 

It was also felt that two years w,i- too long a period in Cardiganshire on which to base a 
differentiation between the " acute ” and the " chronic " type of illness, and so eighteen months 
was chosen in order to make certain that we were dealing with the " young-adult ” type of case 
only. The result was almost identical, and so the eighteen months' duration period was used as 
a basis. 

This investigation has the merit of taking into account the peculiar local conditions, which 
must always lie borne in mind. 


II. OlAXl. c IRRWG. 

Diagrams r and d are constructed for the Glyneorrwg Area on the same basis as the Cardigan- 
shire ones. Here it should be noted that although the inquiry covers a period of years three 
times the length of the period available in Cardiganshire, yet the actual number of cases con- 
sidered is much less. On the whole these diagrams call for little comment beside the fact that 
” young-adult " phthisis seems again to be more common among females than males. Between 
the ages of lti and 23 the acute type of the disease seems more prevalent among women. 

A higher percentage of the Glyneorrwg males show ” middle-age " and " old-age’’ deaths, 
with longer periods of illness than is the case among Cardiganshire males. This is a well-known 
feature of the male population of industrial areas, but the Glyneorrwg statistics suggest that it is 
unwise to generalize in this respect regarding the females. 

The "peak" (especially of acute deaths) about the age of 31 among the females is very 
interesting, especially in the light of what has already been suggested in the text about the 
possible association uf this feature with the high infantile mortality from tuberculous diseases 
in the area. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HEAD-HUXTIXG IX ASSAM. 

[With Plates XXXVIII-XLII.] 

By J. H. Huttos. 

Ix his recently published book on Borneo . 1 Dr. Hose has suggested two possible 
sources of the practice of head-hunting by the tribes of that island — the one is a 
desire for human hair for use as an ornament for weapons and dress : the other, 
and the one to which he inclines, is the desire for human beings to send as slaves 
to accompany the dead to the next world. 

Xow. the latter idea certainly exists in Assam, and is to be found at present 
among the Kuki tribes, and formerly among the Ahoms. who buried many slaves 
with their princes . 2 Head-hunting, however, is found among tribes who certainly 
have not this belief, and seems to flourish more vigorously where it is absent than 
where it i- present. Similarly, in Borneo. Dr. Hose tells us 3 that the Iban is a more 
inveterate head-hunter than the Kayan. though he does not need the heads for 
his dead relatives : and although Dr. Hose's opinion, that the Ibans have acquired 
the practice from the Kayan. may be true in Borneo. I am inclined to think that 
the process on the mainland has been the other way round, and that the practice 
of taking heads to put on graves is merely the result of the influence of contact 
with head-hunters on a people practising human sacrifice in their funeral ceremonies. 
To demonstrate this, it is necessary to show that head-hunting is part of a definite 
cult, and has a meaning and purpose of its own entirely independent of mere blood- 
thirstiness or of any idea of providing post-mortem servitors for the dead. I propose, 
therefor^, in this paper, to sketch what seems to be the theory underlying head- 
hunting in Assam. It is probable that any head-hunting cult existing there is 
intimately connected with similar cults in south-eastern Asia and Indonesia, and 
it is possible that the connection may really extend a great deal further afield than 
that. 

Xow. the religion of the Xaga Hills is centred very largely upon fertilitv-cults. 
The agricultural year is marked by ceremonies intended to promote the growth of 
the crop.-, and the feasts of merit by which individuals acquire social status are 
likewise marked by ceremonies to promote fertility and magical rites, for infecting 
the village as a whole with the fertility of the individual whose crops and cattle 
and affairs have so prospered that lie is able to afford the feast. The fertility of 

1 Sutural J Inn. p. 143. 

2 Gait. History of A'-satn, p. 121. 

> Sutural Hah. pp. 33, 144. 



4<i0 J. H. Hutton. Th> Slgrijiraitcc rf Hewl-H'intii'U i» A*sa >/’■ 

The family or of the village i- promoted l.v Tim emti.m of phallic .-ymUuls. ..ml 
tlie village i- infected with tile fertility of the erector of them hv the -miple pro. <— 
of dragging them all round the village. I need not go into detail- to demonstrate 
this, as l have- already dealt with this aspect of the Xaga Hill' le-rtility-cuits in 
previous paper- in tin- .Joorwil } It will he enough here to say that the erection of 
menhirs m the Xaga Hills is closely bound up with a magical fertility-cub. and 
the menhir itself is hv origin a phallus ( PI. XXXYIII. fig. 1' Iti- a Ho associated 
with water though this a-peet of the i ult lnt* decayed: hut both hemhi!' and 
-tone -itting-place*. the erection of which sometimes takes the j>la< e of tn.it of 
menhirs, ate to he found in association with artificial tank.- or pom.K a- m rise 
case of a famous menhir at Khonoma. of the bnze at Pulonii ( Keiioma j. and 
the c htltu'y in the village and the great group of menhirs at Kwilona i" Togweiiia ) 
in the Manipur State. 1 2 The Manipuri-, too. erect phallic pule- in theit tank- and 
the Assamese " marry " a new tank with or to an erect pole to make it hold plenty 
of water : while at X'ngma. in the Ao country, stones are placed m a roadside puddle 
whiih increases the quantity of water in the pool, and so the quantity "t rice in tin- 
crop, apparently because it causes more or less rain according to the depth or tin. water 
around the stones. In some eases, as at Khonoma, menhirs are actually erected in 
the rice fields themselves, cultivation there being permanent and irrigated, not shifting. 

Xow. if the magical phallus be a method of ensuring fertility, it is not 
apparently in itself the source of fertility, for this seems to lie in the souls of the 
dead. This is not explicitly stated in .-o many words by any Xaga tribe to my 
knowledge, and it would appear to he contradicted by the eschatological beliefs 
ordinarily recounted to a questioner on these matters, but it i- very clearly 
indicated by practices connected with the dead in various tribes. Thus, among the 
Angami of the Khonoma group of village*, as among the Kaehlia Xaga (Xzemi) 
of Xakama and Kenoma who adjoin Khonoma. the graves of warriors used to bear 
a wooden image of the dead (PL XXX\ III. fig. 3). This image was always 
destroyed —thrown away into the jungle, that is— on the last day before the sowing 
of the millet crop, to the accompaniment of much firing of guns as at a funeral. 
In the Ivohima group the image, which i- still in use. has to lie taken down and 
finally disposed of (it is buried alongside the real grave, or. in some ease-, burnt) in 
the month that Allows that in which the Terhengi (Harvest Home) festival is 
celebrated, failing which it is kept a whole twelve months longer till that time in 
the next year, but "it is not good to let it stand too long." When n-presented in 
the most simplified form possible, the human figure and the phallus Km - nine virtually 

1 “Carved Monolith.- at Dnnapur and an Ang.inu Xaga Ccri-mum .“ ih<_ Meaning anil 
Method of the Erection of Monolith.- hv the Xaga Tribe-." i Jo-on. /,’„i/. A.‘th.-,q. Inst., lu ) 
■ Carved Monoliths at J.lmuguri in A --am." t Ihtd.. lniA In the tir-t of tin - ■ three articles 
the word perin. on pp. f>7 and 68. should probably he tran-iated “ fertility ” or ' fertilizer." 

; ■<“ " The U-e of .'-tom- in rite Sign Hill-. *’ (Jnmii. [Pnj. Ai-ihfii. 
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identic J which may have tailed some confusion. but that this wooden figure 
contains or was formerly believed to contain, the soul of the dead i~ snificientlv 
indicated by the practice of a trans-frontier section, of the Konvak tribe, who. like 
the Angami. make much use or megalithic stonework, in making wooden figures 
for all their dead and. assembling th»-m in lamilv groups under .small thatched 
shelters outside their villages (PI. XXXIX. tigs. 1 a nd 2). These nguus are 
provided with horn-like projections ,-,n the top of their heads, 1 between which the 
skull is placed in order that the -oui may leave it and enter the wooden figure, 
after which the skull is removed ..ucl food, etc., provided for the soul where 
the figure is. Others of the Konvak Tribes use basket figures, and some use stones, 
into birth of which the skull is actually inserted, in the one case temporaiiiv. in the 
other permanently (Tl. XL. figs. 1 and 2). Col. Guidon states that the Khasis <4 
Sheila also put the bones of their cremated dead into posts. 2 Some Angamis 
have, moreover, a tradition that, if a man die. th** spiiit of the crops produces 
more grain, but it was ” tabu to talk about such things as crons being better it 
men died, since it was bad for men to die.” 3 

The association of the souls of the dead with the fertility of the crops is doubtless 
to be seen in the Rengrna custom of digging a pool in front of the soul statue. If 
it fills, the descendants of the dead man become liih. It is again to be seen in 
the Ao custom, observed still only in one or two villages, by which the smoke-dried 
body of a dead relative i« preserved in the lior.se until after the eating of the first- 
fruits of the harvest following, and t: cn only laid out on its platform outside the 
village near the village path. 4 But it G se* n most clearly in the custom of the 
Kalyo-Kengyu of Laruri (" Karami ' ) village, where the corpses are all preserved 
in the houses until the first day of the ceremony whi.-h inaugurates the sowing of the 
crop. 5 when all the village dead are brought forth together, the corpses broken rip. 
and the bones carefully counted and placed in the granary, while the boat-shaped 
coffin and the shreds of fie-di and the funeral mats that have covered them are all 
put a Any (the piocc-ss is dt-'-tiibi-d a~ " thrown away } in a lough sin. kcr in the 
uncultivated jungle below the out-kiits of the village. The inference clearly is 
that the souls remain in the smoke-dried bodies till they are pulled to pieces. 6 and 

1 See Nttn. April. 1027. l’k.t" 1 I , :. t. 

- Th‘ Khtni*. p. 147. 

3 This statement v.as made to me ’ey Lhankhole. -en of one of the head men of Muzun- .. 
in intelligent anil rciiaMe inform mt. 

4 JI'.ll-'. 77. _Y, ,, 77 a. 

3 The Kukis. ao.ordi:;j t-> 3! n rn i.l-e/V ft. s.wr.u. .. V u, p. 1<U). u-ed to burn the year's 
collection of corpses. rill then exons. ,1 ,m ; Ottornt-. at " the spruu festival.” 

" it has been -tat- .! tli t ike atie’.ent iAvpttuis "mb.dmed their dead beear.'O thev billowed 
that til" soul would not mgi.it e while the bo.iv remained entire. The Laruri custom suggests the 
existence of a similar h.'litf in that villa.- ■. i.irti llarly a- the sou! hm a miniature dwelling 
erected for it outside the villme for it~ ' s ■ d'.nne t'ue time that elapses V tween the a;I. 
the. final breaking up and dopo-iim , ' th> i. »1\-. 

2 n 


vol. lviii. 
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,n.; tIh'ii free tn eiitei till- -oil and fertilize tli" uuji that i- j u -t -uu 11 : ■■ (lib- 

tli“ placing of tl.- dried hones in the gianane' i- i.my ■.-ivablv an additional induce- 
ment to tin- 'iiui-mutter to resolve it-elf into mam. end -o reach the -am-- 
resting-place a- the hones be a more devim.- and proritab’e mut ' 'licit t hi- i' the 
under] ving priunple oi the association of the dead with tlm eion- i- verv -trongly 
supported bv the Kan n theory of the -oul recorded bv Marshall. 1 who report- that 
the Karens state quite explicitly that the ///,, i-uul— .4 heiiian beings betome <■ 
-ort of pupa (.'///"•',! which lrn'inUe- ail ega i,r bl.uldei filled with a vapormi- 
substance. 4\ hen this pupa hur-t-. its content- -plead «.*v.-r and fertilize the held-, 
and their fructifying -ub.-tanee passe- attain mto boi lie- through the grain eat* n. 
and so attain to tie- -eminal fluid enabling men ami animal- ,J-o to ju'opagate life. 

So much foi the connection between the soul and the crop, bringing back the 
mind irresistibly to -omeone’s insr*-niou- -uggestion that the theoiy of the trail— 
migration of tie- -mil ato.-e from the -ight of the fre-h corn -pnnging from the giave 
ot one wlio-e buiial portion had nieluded train. 

The ,-econd point in mv argument is that the -cul re-idt- in the head. m. at 
any rate, moie e-pecially in the head than in other pnit- of the body. Thi- i- 
explicitly stated by-omeof the Ao X'aga tiibe who regard tic vibration of the mem- 
brane over an infant’s fontanel a- caused by the movement of the soul. 2 conceived 
of. I think, a- -haped like a very dimiimiive replica of the body in-ido the head, 
ft i- perhaps to be inferred from the Chang Xaga statement that yawning is caused 
by the .-oul',- dam imr about inside dm mouth - no doubt, in its impatience to leave 
fhe body ilmmg sleep. And \ think that it must certainly be inferred from the 
belief- that exi-t in thi- area a- to the -am tity of the head. This .sanctity is 
explicitly stated by Pinto of .some people of Burma. J think the Peguans." and it is 
to be inferred from such customs as that of the Thado. who usually tabu the u-e 
of a man's pot of hair-giea-e to anv re],iti\e other than his wife, and that of separate 
burial for tin- head, practised by the Kouvak gioup of Xugas. bv the Phane and 
Phom Xagas and by the Kiyin Chins and o< easionally bv otlter Kuki tribes, the 
body being left to rot while the head is buried m a pot or a stone cist or secreted in 
a niche in a cliff (PI. XL. figs, -j and :5). The location of the soul in the head 
is also suggested by the Angami habit of putting a drop of liquor on the forehead 
lor the ,- 0 [jrt‘ of tile drinker before actually drinking : by the belief of the same tribe 
that a leopard or tiger-kin. when used to cover a shield, should always be put on 
head downward- because, if the head of the animal be nu-eil above that of the 


‘ 1 h* j P'ltfih- nf [jf'/'ritfi* p. 

- Mill', Th r An S’lijo n. p. 22~>. 

3 In the ( a<c* ot the Penuan". 1 think the i lun i' > 
and it is perhaps si^ndkant that in some Konyak villas 
the >knil and receives distinctive treatment. The same 
HdN t * tclt Gurdnn. Tb KJsiAs. pp. 132-4-). 


pei itied hy Pinto as the ^a ro-.mt t spot- 
e^ rlie law the most important part of 
idea '•eems present perhaps in the Kha-i.i 
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' ii leld- bearer. the titunr will cau.se th»- latter tu stumble and fall: bv the piuetice 
"t the Angami .main in "ticking a scrap of woriiuvoml leaf in the centre of the fore- 
1 1 *•«.!« 1 t<> avert the mtlneni e of evil epint- or of the " niaiia of strangers (a practice 
whit a perliaji" ni'lie.itc" the origin of the Hindu t <i"te-niark) : and bv the Ahoni 
piaetice of fitting before a "Upeiior. d" in Java. so as to avoid rai'ing the head 
above the "up* j rior " head. The tact that the Konvaks of certain village" transfer 
the "oul to a wooden ligure by putting the "hull of the dead mail oil the top of the 
tiguie ha" already been mentioned. The idea that the -oiil is located in the head 
has perhaps arisen from the sight of the diminutive reflections in the pupil of t In- 
human eye. 1 but. however that mav lie. the idea that the soul resides in flu- head 
i' well established m Assam and Burma and the Xaga Hill" aie no exception 

The soul. then, is a fertilizer, and it resides m the head. Obviously, therefore, 
it fertilizing soul-matter is required, the way to get it is bv cutting off and taking 
home a head. And that this m the underlying purpose ui head-hunting there are 
many indications. The connection between the taking of heads and the well- 
being of the community that takes them ha- been pointed out before. There is the 
v. ell-known instance of the Angamis of Kigwnna. who took a couple of heads because 
there was small-pox about. 2 This. I suggest, was not at all by way of sacrifice to 
tlie spirit of small-pox. but to add to the soul-matter of the clan, and so increase 
its powers of resistance to the disease If \\niild not be until the idea of soul-nutter 
wa- lost that the idea of a sacrifice would come m to replace it. Again. 1 stronglv 
suspect that the true reason of the general objection on the part of Xaga girls to 
marriage with a man who had not taken a head is. or was. based on an idea that 
until he had brought back a little surplus soul-matter from outside a man was less 
likely to be fertile and beget stout sons than a sun essful warrior would be. As for 
the direct association of the head and the crop, the case of the Wa of Biuma may 
be cited. 3 With them head-hunting i' directly connected with the springing of the 
crop and appears to be a purely seasonal duty, the opening and closing dates tor 
this sport being fixed and known to everybody and heads out of season for the rest 
of the year. 

Heads taken by Xagas are treated m various ways, but the idea of the acquisition 
of the soul i» generally present, and is discernible in the procedure adopted. 4 in 
nearly all cases steps are taken to induce the captured soul to call its relatives to 

1 In Hawaii a human ei <■ was putm the oil whs h was used to anoint a king. ( Ratzel. Hiituri/ 
of Man httal, i. p. JDS.’' 

: Set 1 Th* Anguint Stnjas. p. 1 GO. 

“ ' s tott and Hardiman, frni*ttto <>f V p}> r Burma and tk» Shan Statu. I, 1 . pp. 430 and 

4 In the Guro HilKthe >oul ol a man who i> killed In an elephant or a tiger i> reincarnated 
-ti the bod\ of Mich an animal \ A. Playfair. Th* (Jaro*. p. i05), and the idea suggested is that that 
^ort of animal ha-* acquired the soul-matter. The Garos al&o at one time made ^rave- figures* 
with projection^ apparently intended to hold on the skull like the Konyak Xagu> referred to. 
and there i- mu.1i a tiaure in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 
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c. .me and have their head' taken toe a danger which m cuunteied in : e • c 

Lack to ti.eir own milage Thu 


■ usi laving sometning to attract the sum- 


cl. 


( hentang had taken a couple of lie.nl' hum hatigpuir in lt'Xb the r.-l, d t ; ■ > - 
dead hung out tie* baskets of the latt* i outside the village on the -!< <1 ■ toward' 
( in ntang. and put stunt-' in them rrom 'viigpurr laud to cati h the .ittention ot the 


sunk in (.'hentang and iemind them of their Lathe soil and '0 hire them back. The 
YinrXungr. as also sometimes the Scnur. reed the soul witl.in the head, witli choice 
tit-bits of fat 'keweied to the mouth end o-,a, that it mav tub! tie- -t of it' relative- 
and decoy them witli the prospect- of a like feast The I.hota hung- hi- euemv 
lie, id- on the village head-tree, a fit "... below wl.ich r—t the ola 'toil' '- round stone-' 
whirl; ate the repository of the ” luck “ or the " man >. " of the tillage, and winch are 
cariied with the inhabitants on all migrations 1 2 (PI. XLI. ng. 1). Thi- u«e of a 
ji< for the heads is another instance of fertilitv-magic. A fr,i> is alwavs used 
by Lliotas foi enemy heads a- it often is Lv IvaiveX' and 1’hoiu' i . the corpse' 
<>- t.ie dead. Some Konyaks use the t oyltuibui. a ti-ctii'-like tree or plant, which 
is al'o reverenced by Kacharis.- who also associate funeral ceremonies with the 
harvest following the death. 3 The pees and t lie c « plorbi -/ have this in common, that 
noth exude a milk-like fluid when broken. J hat this is the reason of their association 
Alta fertility is suugc'ted by tie- fact that the /re- wa- used to give ii-rtilitv to 
barren women in Africa and Italy, and was worshipped for that reason bv the Akamba 4 
v. liile tile Akhaiyu regarded it as tne l.aunt of souls . k the tie a dp and it was woi- 
'hipped to obtain offspring in the south of India. 0 The tree used for a head-tree by 
rile Ao. a- by some Kaehha Xaga. i' the " madai an c ujt],, a tree of peculiai 
vitality, any branch of which will take root and grow if 'tuck into the ground. 

1 he head taken by an Angami is ultimately buried face downwaids. but it is 
tir-'t placed upon the Kipuchie. the sac-red stone of the village, into which, no doubt, 
the soul enters. The Tangkhul puts his head on a pile of -tone' in the village. 7 and 
the Konyak hoi'ts his on a bamboo which i' tied to an eiei t menhir ( 1*1. XLI. fim 


ot ehe expose.- it on a stone table. L- citi;, i « a-e piitung up a small etc-a stone lot 
each head taken, and transferring the skull ultimately to the house of the chief or 
to the bachelor' hall, each skull being, in some villages, decorated with a pair ot 
buffalo horns, probably as a fertility- symbol ( I i . XLI1. ii"'. | all ,| -m 


I Lis view o! t! e significance of head-hunting 
sional cases in which men have taken tin- .head* ol 
home lat.hei th,.n let them fall into the hand' of 

1 Th ■ U, ■>' X i 

2 Ladle 7 ir K'rh"n . [ip ‘jo. ; 


'"oms to me continued by occa- 
1,lC|r oven sid.e and cairied them 
];e enemy. 1 i-.iu only give oile 


‘ Soja nt, K'irhill' Tl'b.i i" th. Xmtl, I '■rill , //,//. ,, 4 n 
* j r 1 7 i r. Th fr,hl ,, Tln-njb. T. pp. :! ] Mi*;. :j 17 , ,, | |.j 

I'r'l.. II. p. 

f-'aze,. /' /. ->/v !}r till Tiytinm.il. _n. ... ; ; j . _ 

Hod-on. Xnii'i Tnl-i- rf Mn.-ipiir. p. 1 17. 
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in-stance from the Xaga Hills, and that is the case of an attack bv C hangs on Phempak. 
when the attackers lost about 30 killed, it is said, but cut off their heads and took 
them home with them, but the Ibans of Borneo customarily cut off the heads of 
their slain comrades and bury them at a distance. 1 

One or two other considerations arise in this connection. Clearly head-hunting, 
it based on the acquisition of soul-matter for the fertilizing of the crop, might 
develop into human sacrifice, and the idea of the sacrificed life being an offering 
to a god would grow up as the original motive became obscured and forgotten. 
It is not. therefore, surprising to find among Xaga tribes survivals of what appears 
to have been human sacrifice. as among the Kachha Xagas and the Lhotas. who 
-pear a rude wooden figure at certain occasional festivals, or among the Angamis. 
who kill a calf and sometimes a puppy dog at the Terhemji genna (Harvest Home) 
after investing them with certain attributes of human beings. 2 And among one 
of the Ivonyak tribes on the Burma side of the Patkoi range human sacrifice actually 
does survive in a limited area, while among the Rangpang Konyaks on the Assam 
ride it did survive until our frontier officers came into regular contact with them 
some years ago. So. too. this theory of head-hunting suggests the principle on 
which some cannibalism, at any rate, has been explained — the eating of an enemy 
to acquire his attributes. The greater the warrior in the Xaga Hills, the more 
highly prized is his head : and it is perhaps significant that, although no cannibalism 
is known among the Xaga tribes, all tribes have the tradition of a cannibal village 
" just a little further east, beyond the next range of hills." Cannibalism has 
actually been reported of the hill tribe- of Assam, though only on the very doubtful 
authority of a Dutch sailor shipwrecked in the i'umdorbuns and taken to Assam 
as a foreign artillery-man in the expedition of Alir Jumla in the seventeenth century. 3 
some significance, however, may perhaps be attached to the popularity of an 
ornament called "enemy's teeth." in which the teeth seem to be represented by 
i 1 tws of cowrie- . and an early mi-rionarv m A-sam reported that some of the Xagas 
i a Konvak tribe) actually wore necklaces of real teeth taken from their enemies. 4 
But. u this was so. the liabit has apparently died out. It is also a fact that part 
of the head of a British official killed at Khonoma in IS, so was tasted bv the vounc 

c - o 

warriors of the village. The reason given i- that the white flesh looked so good, bnt 
one may suspect that the idea of ab-orbing white attributes was not entirely absent. 

The practice of sacrificing captive- on craves to minister to the dead in another 
world has been mentioned already. It was practised by the Kayans in Borneo and 
by the Kukis and About- in As-arn. In the ca-e of both the Kukis and the Kavans 
the prac tice is to <ome extent c-onfu-ed with head-hunting, as also in the case of the 

1 Him, X'lfm.J Mm. i>. 14>. 

J Jonn . Roif. Anthrop. Ln-t.. iii. p. t>'». 

1 Hviattun th> X<t >T in Vu •• mm-- T>r SrJiMhng. hi (fOt- dt 
i.‘- r.'jahi I0-S1), p. 73. 

{ Ovt k n, X'"ifi Tidi-'- n) t .,n i r > hi .1 >1^44). p. 1.7. 
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K ago to of Xigviia, 1 * and it seems To me extruuelv likelv. m tin- < of the Kuki a' 
juv rate, that the confusion has arisen a< a tes^Jt of the contact between a people 
who considered it necessary to send their dead to Pumdi-e hill v .n coinpaai'-d bv 
-lave' and ehattel-. and <t people with other . -rh.itolegii al belief-. but who }•!.•< ■ 
ti-ed head-hunting m onh r to uhtain .-on 1-matter. A head-hunter imbued v i: li the 
idea that the heat l t oiitained the -oul. but uishful ni compellt d to piovide it .-mil 
±V.r a dead chief, would find it much easier to bring in the head m-tt ad ot the v.dioh 
body : the mine t uinbination ot idea- would liaturaliv give ij-e to the Ao th.eorv ot 
fejtilitv of til** crop- as the Aft of dead am e-tors, and the internet mu ot idea- betw eon 
tlie head-hunting Xaga and the -lave-hunting Kuki ha- obvmu-lv mui h to an-v.ei 
for in the Xaga Hill-, where tlie Ao Xaga again holds that tie* -oul- of the heads he 
take- serve him in the next world, while the Thado Ivuki u-ed to liunt for the heads 
of men and animals to hang them up on hi- lather's grave. The K,u hm. probahlv 
le-- influenced by Xaga beliefs than the Kuki who preceded him down the ( hindwin 
valh y doe- take he, id-, but merely -eem- to produce them, in otdei to nrovc the 
truth ol Ins claim to have killed an enemy, and then to throw them awav. It appears 
to me that tl e riutli is. that the practice ,,f head-hunting, the election ol megalith', 
and t]>e theoiy of the importance of soul-niutter as a feitilizer belong to tlic Xaga 
i ultuie in t out i <e 1 i-t lnetion to tnc* Kuki eultuie. and iin* ti> be a— oeiat“d with the 
bu!tido-iv"“piiig tribe- \v ii<) inhabit'd tae lull- before the gayal or mitjiun-keopiiig 
Kuki.-. rt ho -eem to .have no definite meg, ditliic culture of tla-ii cwm began to filter 
into their Li-tnes'e- through the defile- tiom the ( 'hindwin valley The mitimn is 
um pie-tionably of more recent mtrodm tim. than tin bufialo and the Augamm have 
traditions of the rime when only buftalo were kept and tin mithun \»a- unknown. 
On general ground-. 1 am inclined to a-ociate the bulfalu wit!, an A.i-tro-Asiatic 
or Indonc-ian mltuie. and the mithun with a Tiheto-Bmman eultuie.- (iu d to ,--ign 
the head-hunting and .-oul-fernlizer helmf- to rim -ume Au-rio-A-iatic or Indoim-imi 
eultuie. ili-tiiigui-hmg them unholy. m piovenuiue troll, t Ije j.r.etiie ,,f .-ending 
slave- to ihiiadi-e with dead chief-. 

It leinains to con-idor for a iimiiient the ,pie-ti,,n ,,f Imad-iiuiiting elsewhere. 
J do not propo-e to plunge into the Dilfu-ioni't controver-y. but lmad-1 muting i- 
a widespread practice, and the rpmstiou obviously ati-c- a- to how i.n head-hunting 
m other a i e,i - may be based on tlm .-.mie i.ndeilying tlmore ,t ,, m f u 

J udoiie-ia. at any rate. 1 think I may fairlv a-unm t h.,r ,f tlm vi-w put toward 
hold- good toi A-jiii. it i- almost certainly good tor rim whole Indonesian area. 
Lhe k ham ot Amniu bury eh.-e to their rice-fields. 3 B-hef- as t., t i u . - 0 ,d in the 
< elebe- difh i little, or imt at all. from tho-e m A.-.-ain. and to re.nl an ai count of a lull 
tube in Born the Phihppim - give- a Xaga Hill- re.nlei v j v j,| 
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re.ii ting nt -ome Xaga tribe with who-. general culture he X jierfeetlv familiar, 
but whose actual acquaintance he has never made. and. in the case of the soul- 
figures of the IgorOt ot Luzon, the technique appears from photographs to resemble 
elo-ely that of the Ang.m.i Xagas. at anv rate in the representation ot the human head. 
Fui rher afield, however, there seems to be a pretty clear cultural connection between 
the Xaga Hills and Melanesia, and it mav be pointed out that throughout the 
Pacific to Xew Zealand head-hunting seems to occur 1 in conjunction, at anv rate 
sporadically, with certain beliefs in stones, more or less phallic in nature : with the 
custom of erecting menhirs and dolmen-, with the cu.-tom of erecting soul-figures 
1 or the departed : with the idea of tie* sanctitv of the head : and with the custom of 
separate disposal ot the head in burial.- In some cases («..</, in Xew Guinea and in 
the Society Islands ) 3 we actually find that the head of the deceased is inserted into 
a chamber in the soul-figure or affixed to the top of it. affording a very close parallel 
to the Konvak practice already deseiibed. while in Xew Britain heads were worn as 
masks in order that tile soul of tile dead owner might entd the wearer . 4 Even as 
far oif as Xew Zealand we find head-hunting as-ociated with the use of ” po-ts of 
vitalitv." and with cases of the decapitation of one's own dead to prevent tlmir heads 
from billing into the hands of the encuiv . 3 Tt i- moreover at lea -t -ugge-tive that the 
Ao Xaga should Use the word /nf-i 6 lor the heavenlv couuteipait oi his eaithly body, 
while hi is the Polynesian word for the wooden or stone figure erected lor the soul to 
dwell in. The probability of this being a mere coincidence i- lessened bv the fact 
that tin 1 Angami and X-ma words (/»/«". pun) for the segregative tabu placed on a 
community appear to be linked up through the Malayan /coo to the Polynesian words 
/co / and tiipbniu. with more or less the same seine throughout . 7 Ln Australia again 
the ghost of the slain is believed to enter the .-layer. *> Even as tar oft a- South America 
there seem to be traces of the same association of head-hunting with a transfer of the 
soul-matter, with which are associated what may eoncep-al.lv prove to be cultural 
link- with Indone-ian head-hunters At any rate the head, or the hair of it. is con- 
side 1 eil bv the Jivaros to be the seat of the -oul . 8 

Going in the opposite direction — north-west — it is not so e.t'V to cite parallel 
cases. A connection between the (lead and the Larve-t appears, as we might 

1 K.rj. <t ( XunitT Xn */»•'/ hi Pxltiti >"•*. p. 3nl. 

- St .■ ** A-^am and tin* Patilio.” in m ! taint. i\ . No. 1 . i. »* \ nundn i <•! p iiaiu-l m-t un »•*. 

' Prazor, ljt.Utf tn h.hrioiftrftlif, i. pp. 311. 3-1 : ii. np. 323-A 

^ l»atzrl, lliifot'if nf M'hiktU'L i. p. 29S. 

” A Pakeha Maori.” Oh J X*>c Z> A t _h. i:>. 

Mill* 4 . Th- Ao AV//S. pp. 223-d. 

I tth Ev ms, *' Iv-mpunan. Mui 1 , M *\ . l l . t 2 ,> . 

H addon* uimtod 1 >y Tivnh'.mu 1 , 7 n.htf H.oJ-11 "nt, '* < / A •{•no. p. Isl. 

1 1'oniMfii. ** Shrunken Human Head-.” in /Pm'< »//. July, li*24. The idea that the >oui i.s 
located in the hair i- al-u present m the Indone* ian. and, perliar-. in tin Mi* r* median area, and 
may a count for the u-e of the hair of the victim hr the iiV'hrnia worn by the victor araonu the 
Xu_a. lhan. and Manpie-an Im.rd- hunter-. 
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''Xpert, iu tlie Miui'k tribe. 1 but we mibt go a- far Katiristau to find head-hunter*. 
There, however. we do find them using what «tvm to be soul-figure* executed with 
,t technique which as regards the head again seem- to resemble that of the Angumi 
and the IgorGt. \Ye aho find them cutting oii the heads of their own dead to save 
them from the enemy, and showering grains of wheat on returning head-hunters. - 
suggesting again an association ot a captured soul with the fertilitv of the crop. 
Herodotus 3 and. I think. Strabo, speak of head-hunter* somewhere to the east of 
Asia Alinor. where phallic- worship was. of < our-e. well known . and there i- in the 
British Museum a bas-relief trom Nineveh depicting a battle between Assurbanipal 
and Teumman. king of Elam. c. 668-026 b.c.. in which the As-vrians are depicted 
a- cutting ofi and carrying away the heads of their enemies. For authentic *«>ul- 
tigures in the west one must, perhaps, go to Egypt, and bono-fuJe head-hunting is 
found in Nigeria, where it is also sometimes regarded as a qualification tor 
marriage. 4 In Europe head-hunting -still survives in the Balkan*, and while menhir* 
and dolmens and various traces of phallic- worship are found across Europe as 
far as the west coast of Ireland, traces of head-hunting seem also to have survived 
in the British Isles till a comparatively late date. 5 Oiic-e the Fitzgeralds. I think, 
collected the heads of the slain on a Leinster battlefield, and Strabo accuses us of 
one form of cannibalism, while a .Martinmas pig is still killed in Ireland and blood 
sprinkled m the fields to ensure a good harvest by " spilling of blood. " B and the 
Moss troopers of the Scottish marches u *ed to bring back heads at their saddle-bows 
and stick them up in the hall- of their castles while they celebrated in feast the 
-uecess of their raid. 7 It is stated also that murderers in Prussia and South Italv 
eat part of their victim to conciliate the ghost or its relatives. 5 

e can only -peculate a* to whether or not r arced and anthropomorphic menhirs 
were intended as soul-figures, but certainly the erection of menhirs, and probably 
the practice or head-hunting. * date from neolithic time-, while phallic worship 
and tile separate disposal of the head may even take u, back to a paleolithic- stage 
ot human development. 1 * In which case the head-hunters' theory of the cycle of 
life has at lea-t the support of a hoarv antiquirv. 


1 liny. ln> M // n 'la * H/hI th* * r I '•jii iitr j. pp. 41*5-1.. 

- R./nertson - K'lfii-t.mandit- l’-ople." Anil,,,,,,. /„g xxvn M 

- iv. log v/ 


1 In n.i'.une. Itijn 1 Ihn/l-bi nrt* i'o “t A pi). 113. 171), ],-( i *>30 

' mV*; £ ‘ , r if,t S,,,ith me that 11 UJi r ir <wt!-ed in Roman <Lul. ami that au article 

" J ' ,m !"h f ' rl l,v - U >,,|o! . m,n h 1,1 thl ' >** dir f! of mm. bllt I have not 

y* »* «in opportunity ot < on-ultiti'i it. 


I. -f, \\ (*»tropp in Foll'-L'i/t. xxxi v. p. 23 ~>. 
^ online*, h^utohiff / »// Folk- for'. 


Tr» m» arm*. op. i it., p. ]S3. 
l>’irkitt. ( fnf Emly Am ofots. p. ipl. 
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FIG. 2 . — ENEMY HEADS DECORATED WITH BUFFALO HORNS IN THE MORENO \T SHAKCHI. 
KONYAK TRIBE. (SEE PAGE 404 .) 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HEAD -HUNTING IN ASSAM. 
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ImKDM'i.TIii.N. 

The territory « >i the Bari-speaking tribes lit-' to tin. south of the Dinku country 
embracing both banks of the rivet, ' in tne eastern bank it constitutes a relatively 
narrow strip, its southern extreme man king with tlie hlaili. while eastward from 
north to south it borders upon the Eeir and the Lotuko. The Bari-speaking tribes 
of this, the eastern bank of the Xih ate the Shir and the Bari proper. using the 
latter term in its restricted tribal There are also Shir and Bari to the we-t 

1 The data upon which this paper is lu-c.l '.cere mainly i olio, ted durinu. the w inter of 1921-2. 
Gnfortuniitely our st.iy in the Bari eonntiv w.i- shorter than we had hoped ; it is therefore the 
more nece— ary to emph.i-.ize the a<sistan. e wo have received from Mr. .1. 41. J Iriherg. lately 
-if the Ua.iudi and ''iid tn l ivil Services, w hi > hi- some knowledge of the lanuuaae. and from 
Mr. O. O. Whitehead, oi theC.M.S. -clmol ar Jnha. w ho h is re id through our Ms., inquired into a 
nuno Tof doubtful points. an l made further inve-Mcwtions and viiuable additions. We would 
il-o aeknowli dm the a—i-t.inn 1 dirivul fiom an 11'.. tmnpiUd by Mr. Erne-t Haddon of the 
L’uan.li Civil Sei\ n i . toimmly Assi-tan’ 1 ) i - 1 1 i ■ 1 I'nmiiii-miu at Condokorn. and it is to 
this manu-eript. i omposed -ome t\u ntv \ u:- mo. tha* we refer m our paper a- ' the Haddon 
MS." Ourstuvin the Ban eountn and mir wnt tlieie w a- in even way f,u ilit.ited by 
Mr. V. 11. Woodimd. then Governor of Mmi-iulla Province. and by Mai or R.C. C. Brock, while 
our mo-r grateful thank- ire due to Mr. .1. \\ . crowfoot ■ Director of Educ.itinn. and Principal 
of Cordon College i iov In- unfaihuu -ymnothy and -upport. and tor permitting Mr. S. Hillel-on 
to a i company u- a - a— i-t mt and i in eipi.".i r. w it hour w lio-e i on-tant help our w ork would have 
presented far urc.iter duhei.ltie.- than it did. In tin- nmiitry the working up and publication 
of our material ha- been ere itly f n llitat. 'i by a erant made In the Trustees of the Laura Spelnian 
Rockefeller Fund, whom we desire to monk for their venerou- assistance. 

As to tran-litcration : we have to -omr extent been miideil by the orthouraphv put 
foiw.ird by the Juternatiiin.il In-Mtii f e "t Airmail l.aivjiiaee- and Culture-, but m order 
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of the Xi!e. and to tJh' .-out]; of these the Kuku. while other Bari--peakmg people- 
lving we-t of these rivoiain tribe- include from non!; to -oath tin- Ma ndari. the 
Xvangwuru. the Fajdu. tile Xyefu. and tin- Kakwn. 

AVliether t!s» i radio of tlie Bari-speaking tribe- \\u- within tin- pte.-eiit ,ura of 
distribution i- quite uncertain Culturally thev are unlike their neighbour- the 
Idinka. nor are their affinities, except phv-ieallv. and then only in the broade-t 
sense, to otlier tribes to the we-t of the Xile at all clear. A< cording to a native legend 
reported bv hiitle-t Haddon. the Bari came into the Xile valley a- the result ot the 
fission of an old Ben-Ban tube. Later there were further divi-iuns. a- a re-ult of 
which the Mandari. Shir. Xveiu. and Fajelu ttihes wen- formed. ! The-e. together 
with the Xvangwara. Kuku. and Kakwa. and perhap- the Ligi. < orreapond fairly 
closely with the group .-aid by Emin 1’a-h.i to form a sharply defined wliole. 
distinguished from their neighbours in language and having many common custom-. - 
Emin does not mention the Kuku or the Xyefu and includes a people he calls Alar-hia. 
who " are few in number . . . resemble the Baii type [and] ate skilful and indu-tiioii- 
-mirks." 3 Thus the country over which Bail and it- dialect.- are ,-poken extend- 
over an area approaching a rectangle -..mo Bio mile- in length, extending south- 
ward- from latitude b -V. and having a maximum breadth of some HO miles. 

the Mar-lda. according t<> Mr. Whitehead. niav be regarded as a lamer '’ifiui, 

i ■- C ' 'T J. 

than usual of piofi — >ioiial -mith-. who aio al-o reputed to bo daiker than the ordinarv 
Baii : a fact a-i ribed by tin Bari to tie- nature nf their indn-trv. Maishia is probably 
.m Arabized form of a native wool, coin parable to the use of Baii-i for Baii. The collect 
form i- Marsak wkn h should have a singular Marsanit. They are remarkable 
in the eye.- of tin- otdin.uy Bari a- being parti< ulailv dark in colour. 

The phy-ieal ehar.utei- .if the Bari proper. and of other Bail-speaking tribes 
of the we.-t bank, as far as we know them, have been disou-secl at length c-l-ewhere 3 
-o that here only a brief -ununaiy need be given. Considering lir-t the Bari of tie- 
eastern bank, tin— «• aic daik-skinned doliehorepliak tlnur -kin being as dark a.- 


to ke-.ji prinfilii; .t- -lmpie a- pn— l'ae we luce ..voided -penal -Ln- to r.-prt-ent pe ala.r 
i!ari -nan.!- end -o have nor introduced nou-ldomun -\mbnl-. The Bil.il>;.- [ / ha- 
rendi red be y>. the lone mdetei inmate \ rnsei i .. oi / u ) by n. and tin sound ul i, v . 

hut ue have omitted the Llntt.il -top uln.-ii i- pre-i nt m two u..rd- \\e freipientlv use. 
and f.o a. hien correctly -hould he ..ud dhor hive we "enei.illv -oi; ft- to 

distingm-li - fiom A. breau-t. .iltluuigh m cm. on word- we heard ,/i. Mr. Whit, ho, id luforut- 
u- that tlie f.u. -mind- ..re largeK interidi..ngi able. 

Mthoujf, tin- pap. r i- not a . omp-u.itive -tud; . u, Inc. n hen appioprute. mtroduMd 
n l.-w r..f.'I. In . - to othi-1 trib. mO-tly ii.U'i— pea hill L. 

1 Ernest B. Haddon. " Sy-te;n ot ( 'hief*, on-hip i n.< a_ i] , U.n, ,,f [’ u , 0 f // t , 
Aini-ii/i Sr„ ,, /•/. p 4ns. i ol. x. Hill. 

- km a> Ph -hn in i > iitinl .1 1 / . a. p. dtili. 

; Op. fit., p. ."TO. 

4 <*. <j. Selmm.in. .Some Little-knov.n Tiil.e- ..[ the -out!, -in Sudan / R 4 f v . >1 Iv 
1925. 
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that of r f . . ■ Lhiika and their ccpiiaiie index (ll.tj averaging 7-' ■ - 1 Then average 
stature i.- l*i-2 iw.. hut man taller tnaii thi- are not uncommon, and the number of 
the very tall i' not mi on'ideiob 1 . Iliu- in the -mall -cries mea-ured there 
were two men of 1 -o!i m. and 1 -ho m. < -jn-ctivelv. 

The Bari— peaking tribe-? d the west bank are mesaticeplials. and with the 
o.\i option of the Han* lari, who boi.m on the iunka and have an average -stature 
( - 1 ) 1 ' i o m.. a IV c un-iil i-i abi v -hoit or t tun the true Ban of the east it n bank. 

Ill nasal index, a- far a- i.nr ni.-'.'nt knowledge goo.-, there does not appear to 
be any significant difierenre betw-t-n 1_ ].at of the true Bari of the east bank and the 
ngiuvs tor the Ban— peaking tub.-- nt t ( • ■ ■ w> -tern bank 

rin- Baii (lialect- belong to tl.- Ban Ma-ai -tib-group of tie- Xiloto-Hamitie 
group, its fellow- within it- -ub-giov.p being Masai Suk. Kai\iniojo. and Tuikaiia. 1 
It will be noted that all rhe-e jk- to tlm ea-r while to the above li-t mav now be 
•'dded the immediate ea-tern ii>-ig]iliour- -if tin- Ban. Lotnko. with it- dialei ts -in. ii 
as Lokoiva. Further, as pointed out by «.b W. Murray, the language- of tin- Bari- 
Masai sub-group appear to have b.-.-u .iriocted bv an influence which tail onlv be 
tailed Hamitie (though, naturally n-a nLei.ntiabie with any living Hamitu- Lnguegi -). 
W'lllle lie and othel- hav. thought .algeW on the strength ot t he V 01 ablllai les — 
that before permeation by thi- toieign influence tile language- ot the Biri-Masai 
sub-group inu-t have re-embled -in h Xiloto-Sudnnir language- a- tho-.- of the 
Dinka and Shilluk.- It will )>.- n.a..i 'hat thi- v t. w lit- remarkai-lv well w nh the 

suggestion, based on phvsn.nl and < n't ii.il data. 1 >i i«. if v -et forth on p. fid. 

Turning now to the i ultma' • h, i, • t>-i- oi the Bari-speaking tribes, there art- 
two which from the point or view ot mr.-r inoai relation-hip seem r<. be ot pei uliar 
importance a.- betokening a wv-t-m mtin. in e Tiu-e are : 

(1) The existence ot aiice-Tot iigno- -ueli as that figured on P! XL11I. 

<-) Tin- use of rain-tone- 

Ancestor liguies have bet n . n -• : • ! e t by Junket. 3 who give- a veiv rough 
illustration, and by Mount em v-.L.ph- >n 5 Moreover, there are -everul specimens — 
all very rough- so labelled in th> \iinna Mu-i nm. -oine ot wldili have .dreadv 

I). \\ e-tt lauini. lb T . .-here tin auth'i ipmti— ll.ia.i.L -tnn L to tin- 

effei t. im-luiling iii the -lil.-.o.-ip th._ Xki-> .. Kkuini. and Te-i. Aita.illv - lie Xu:-!.u i Ikigi-laO 
are Hunt u—pea king. an. ! KI.mi.t pr. --i”. ■ t ■’ • • . t> r- eitla i to r In T r -il-. 

- <!. \\ . .Murray. An i ■/. A . i . e'n.T. . Ihilnn -n 7. Iinm. j> _\. 1 mi-tituting 

Vol. i\ . l!l2I>. of Ihu hi,. I .. 1 1 tor.! 1 ' *lNt Mi . W inti In ml li., - -nak' d out the per- 

' ent.igi of w oj-ii- w liieh are . omnn.n to .n.i r'n<- ili.il.it.-. vo- .tl.ia..rn - ■ f v. huh art given in 

-lohn-ton - 1 ijtii>tl‘i. i.e. M.i-.i, Tuiku. . L< u-e Xainl,. :ml Kaiamojo an4 - .utli K iraniojo 
taken together. l-'or thi- -mail \ ... ,d -n u . ot It n wool-, t lie th.uie- .ue - i.otuko :!U p.-r rent.. 
Ma-ai 20 p. -r , eut.. Turk.mu 22. per . t nr . kv-"..].. ie> pi r 1 1 at., uni X.itnh 12 pir ,ent. 

' \\ . Junker, 7’um/- ... .1', ../ ■ l- 1 to . 2—'.. 4*M>. 

1 A. ft. i\[ountenf\ -Jejih-on. On !.'■■ ■ /},■ l;.h, ,,t t],, , 1 SIM >V, 

!>!'. 1 to. 141. 
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been published. 1 and one much more caremllv worked in the Miani eollection 
(Venice) which is the subject of PI. XL1II. Three of the Vienna specimens were 
presented by Emin Pasha, others (in ldS2) by Martin Hansal. the Austrian Consul 
in Klnutaui. or were brought home bv the " Xc>vara. an Austrian exploring 
vessel. and taken over from the Museum in Miramare in 16S?>. 2 It seems, then, that 
there should be no doubt as to the origin of these figures, nevertheless inquiries 
made at different times independently by Mr. Ernest Haddon. the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Shaw, and ourselves, failed to find any trace of their existence among the Shir 
or the Baii of the eastern bank, so that it would appear that these specimens are 
derived from the western bank, not from the Bari proper, but from one of the Bari- 
speaking tribes. This suggestion is supported by the fact that wooden figures are 
common among the Zandeh. and occur among other mesaticephalic tribes of the 
north-flowing tributaries of the Balir el-Ghazal. t.j. there is one from the Dor tribe 
in the Briti-h Museum, and other specimens are figured bv Schwoinfurth. 3 

As for rain«tones. these are in use among all Bari-speaking tribes of whose 
magico-ielirrious practice' we have any knowledge, whether on the right or left bank 
of the riv *r Tli-v are ako found among Lokoiya. Lango (of the Sudan). Acholi. 
Madi. and Lug ware Thev are not found among the Dinka to the north or amon°- 

“ C 

the tritc-s of the Bari-Masai linguistic sub-group living well to the east, such as the 
Masai baiidi. or Akamba. On the other hand, rainstones are found among the hill 
Xuba o 1 Southern Kordofau. who are for the mo^t part mesaticephalic. Broadly 
speaking, then, iain-tones may be considered to be associated with an area to the 
west of the Nile inhabited bv mesaticephalic or predominantly mesaticephalic 
tribes, and we t.vl justified in putting forward the suggestion that the Bari-speaking 
tribes have been submitted to an in-coming western influence which, although not 
so strong as to alter the affinities of their language, was yet weighty enough to 
influence them profoundly in their cultural life, and also, as we believe, in their 
physical character' 4 

The Baii country to the east of the Xile. of which alone we have aiiv first-hand 
knowledge, consist' of a flat nr gently undulating plain some 1.700 feet above sea- 
level. intersected by 'hallow ravin.-'- often with sandy bottoms-- in which water- 
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- JUy thank' are due to Dr. E. E. Evaii'-Priuh .r 1 for iavo'tuating tile provenance of 
the Vienna riauxe, and procuring photograph', and to Hi ILu moad l-'irth. as well to the 
authorities at Venice, for the photographs reproduced ,i' Pi. XLI1I. 

; ArU - ' Leipzig. 1S7.3). PI. VIII. On the other hand, the late Major Stimuid 

002.3;. p. 44) writes of the ” harming up m the hut' IBanl of penatc-'. in the shape of 
roughly carved wooden figures, representing deceased pan nt'.~ It i'. however, worth remembering 
that .Stigand iliil not live to revise his MS. for the pre--. 

1 This process is discussed at length elsewhere U.R.A.I.. P..23) and is not limited to the 
Ban-speaking tribes ; it is indeed particularly evident in the ca-e of the Acholi. since our know- 
Itdl’ji' of s hi!luk offer" reliati]# 1 c omp.ir«itive dat i 
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holt*' ,il" l II Li billing till* if]" -ea-m. "It! ling a -Upplv ~o l OploU- that i.IthoUgll the 

watering of large held- vi cattle :iiav recraiie forethought, there i~ not e-nerelly. 
we believe £uiv real -eaichv of v.Y.T The plain is broken here and there hi- out- 
. rop- of ro> k- for tin- me-t part vekame. the two ■ Lief masse? being Belmian and 
Shindmu. 1 both important front the -ociuloeital standpoint as being the homes of 
line? of rain-makei'. and tlie sites ct r? in-making ceremonies (ii/n. pp. 462—71). 
Belmian i- .ti'o ..n import or iiuii-vo site; whether this applies to Shindirru 
and the smaller lulls. winch lie in . iiue with it north and -until, we cannot -'ay. 
The conntrv as we saw it constituted a bn-hr parkland, dry and even arid, with grassy 
areas, often swainpv n-ar the live;-. . ml -howing -trips of dense growth along the 
beds of the torrent-. Ti..- piep.nd'i e,< e of uia-s land round tlie village-, with the 
existence of a limited number of re.dlv old tree- to which religion? significance is 
attached, suggests that the present conditions of a considerable part of tlie clearer 
country mav be due to human ague.". It is indeed important to remember the 
vast difference between the Ban country of to-day and that of the early seventies, 
a matter emphasized in the Haddoii M> — written, be it remembered, about twenty 
year- ago- in the following word- ■ 

" The Bari country of to-d v would be a sad sight for tho-e early travellers 
who saw it in the "sixties and "seventies . . .. and I think I can say with some 
degree of accuracy that, reading these old authors and comparing their descrip- 
tions with the village- left to-duv. there may be only one family where therc- 
were six or eight fortv year- ago. ihe cattle have also gone— raided and eaten 
up bv bands of Arabs and beivishe? Nowadays the bush ha? encroached on the 
settlements. The native- oi (hjndoio'ro tell one that m the old days elephant- 
and buffalo were never seen n*-ar the station, it was all under cultivation as 
far as one could see. "With these animals has come the tsetse fly ( Glonsmo 
tnortihio-s) and a disease ..mongst tin' cattle wliii h I think i- the Xgana carried 
by this fly.” 

it follows that the Bari at the m c .?ent tune arc to be regarded a- presenting a 
transitional stage from pastoral to agricultural society, and we cannot do better 
than quote here a native account ot th*‘ transition given us by Mr. W lutehead 

•• Long ago tlie cattle of tie B. ti were very many. They did not stay at 
home, they staved in the l-'U ■■■„'■. and all the ft lor were there. . . Durra also 
there was very little of : they • uuiw.ted little durra. because they drank milk. 
There was not much <we./, either fa muxtui'e of meat and vegetable-',. Thev 

1 We have not our-elves vi-itod shiuda u M r. W hitehead d* -■ rd>e- the lull itself a- Iiimt- 
lliticdut. tliough there are lira' views aH ivi.i •. ' hi tie' ea-t you look ,u res- the valley of the 

Kit to the l.okoyj Hill- round Lulu' ha. . ' ■ >m 1 > miles ivu.iv . and yuu < an i at, h -ieht of Lyria 
beyond. To the south then i-'.ur hi. -emii-vf— f you oati -e Kap-Ka;;. r!>. N lying 

to the Ue.-t.” 
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cultivate! I ami sim.sini. All the t-f-w <lrank milk. Ike l,;| l men wlm 

stayed at hom** eat tkat ilurra which was a little cultivated. And those girl' 
who were 'till voting went to beat milk into buttei and bring it home '<> that 
their mother' and father* might dunk it. Thus tin- people of those days were 
very rich . . . Also the old men. who were well known, married three v i\ O' 
and two. but maiiv people thev niairied one becaU'e in that time thev feared 
to marrv munv wive', because it wa ' 'aid that women when many (juarrelled. 
and their husband verv soon died Su tin- Ban of those days they married 
one wife. Also the people of that time did not many when they were small 
ever . . . But in these times people marrv when thev are young, and people 
wish to marry many wive*. 

The l 'if ir i no longer exists: it WA' the lag wet-sen sou cattle enclosure built 
in the open countrv. and so large that the cattle of a number of villages, whic h joined 
to build it. could be herded within it at night. 1 

Another difficult v with which the Ban have to contend is the relatively large 
foreign settlement at Mongalla and the strict administration of the ’White Man ' 
law. ("peeiullv applied - as the Bari <ee* it -to tic condonation of witchcraft and the 
stern repression of his natural reaction thereto i.e. the killing of the magician, as 
exemplified by the incident we relate on p. 4ob. 

The H«>me*tkai> am) Daily Life. 

A Bari " village." using tin* term to denote no more than a settled area more or 
le" remote* from other settled areas, is commonly spread over a considerable extent 
of ground, since each housefather lives with hi- wives and unmarried children in a 
hoinestead. usually roughly fenced, at some little distance from tin* homesteads of 
his fellows The general character of Bari house' and home'teads will be gathered 
from th'* photogiaphs reproduced on PI. XL1V But besides this arrangement there 
exist on both bank' of the river larger and more compact groups of habitations in 
which the house' and granaries stand much c loser together and are not fenced 
off from one* another, the whole* corresponding fairly well with the usual 

1 Mr. Whitehe--.nl writes oi the- kmimii it' follows : — •• Darina the- wet season the Bari cattle 
were driven inland to places where the eras- was good At one time the Ran villages on the 
wist hank of tin- Nile between Regal and the River l.uri used to take their herds all the wav to 
the River Ko'da. There a /. >n mm. or large c attle ora lo-tire. was built of posts of ebony wood and 
thorns. The t't'n> or young men of eighteen to thirty-tive years of ace remained with the rattle, 
while the married men. women, and children stayed at home, and the young girls journeyed 
b.u kwar.is and forwards i arr\ mu milk. The wuinois lit rded the rattle bv dav. and danced and 
s.mu songs by niuht . their food during this time was fur the mo-t part milk, blood drawn from 
the netks ot the row and mixed w ith milk, and a little- durra." It may be suggested that in former 
days that portion of the life of the Bari w hich had reference to their r attle more clo.-?rlv resembled 
that of the riverain I link. < j ».//. the Bor) than is eomnionh rerugnr/ed. 
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hudi'ii meaning i’l " village. Such village- mav he sunounded hv a substantial 
'tor k'dlle . 1 

Arouud c,u li iious.. i- an area mv. rhud with a mixture of mini ami row-dung, 
giving a tougli. -mootii surface. the portion. immediately in front of tin* door of a 
But being commonly tesselated with potsherds broken so as to give a hard mosaic 
siirfai e Within thW eompound grain n dried, and the hmi-cvife ones about her 
dailv activities, though the grain i- ]j»-i iiuj moie commonly ground in the shade 
of the granary or even under it Heie. too. i> *< k_L is cooked and eaten, at anv rate 
during the dry -i-a'ur.. The gi.tnaik' .aid peinaps a goat-house stand further from 
the dwelling-house. hut within tin* limiting em losim*. 

The following account taken fiom tin* Haddon MS . oi the dailv life of the 
Bari will give some idea oi the background oi the more special (and to u« the more 
ceremonial) aspects of lift which will be described later : 

" During the rainy season the people -|,.,.p m~ide their huts, but m the die' 
season they more often sleep outside on their mats, covered over bv another 
mat. Tim children ot both sexes when quite young sleep in their parents' 
huts, but when a little older tln v -d* ep m the goat-houses with tin* goats. When 
approaching puberty the boys often build a hut. sevend ot them living together, 
and certainly after the}- have had their teeth knocked out they usually each 
have their own house. If their father is dead. howe\i*r. they usually live in 
the hut with their motliei up to the time they marry. 1 have seen girls nearing 
puberty living in a goat-hous. . 

"Ill the early morning, half an lmuj betoie sunrise, the village is awake, 
and the cries of the animals and childien iise m mournful wail. The children 
are bundled out shivering into the cold air. and lazy figures emerge from the 
huts huddled up in whatever gaiment' they posses-. If it is the season to 
cultivate and rain h.i' fallen, the men and boys soon seize their hoes and go 
of! to till the giound. or tin* women w it Ii the babies to weed the gardens or cither 
the ripened grain. When the giain is nearly ripening, m tin* early dawn, the 
men. women, and children whoever tan he spared- an* already m the fields 
to drive a wav the lards from tin* crops, perched up on platform', with a few 
stones and sometimes a stick, utreiing piercing erics and shouts, loud, clear and 
lusty in the early morning, somnolent in the early afternoon, when all nature 
sleeps, huskv but hopeful as the shadows of night begin to fall Tinv children, 
old men. and aged crones all an* pressed into this .ill-important duty. 

" But to return. When tin* -mi is up the gi>.,ts and sheep are let out of 
their houses, tied up to pegs and milked an indesi ribnble s ( i-ne : fri'kv kids 

1 Baker ([sni'idin (IS7U). pp. 132. 133* writes of stockades <>t meat strength apparently 
round the cattle enclosures, and Heu-.il mentions femes of Eupb'nl-in fn>-d‘bihmt,- Ip,. p.ari- 
Xi‘u.*r." Mitt. </■ / Hiti/i . i rt in II e « , IsTto. p J"o . 
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getting lust and found, children 'Truggliiig to milk and to drive away a'sertiv<- 
voung animaB. and a chaos of sound. As the uni gets higher the goats aie 
marshalled to their grazing-grounds hv voimg bo vs. and sometime' girls, amt 
about this time the cattle go out to graze accompanied hv tin- older boy'. 
Xowadavs epiite voung bovs can herd cattle, for there is no bar ot the unsus- 
pecting herd being raided by an adjacent tribe or hostile elan. 

'■ The women meanwhile are sweeping in front of the houses ; manv have 
already brought the water from the water-hole or stit-am . . . The old mon- 
th e elders — appear to be waking up. and move cut of the village to sit undei 
rite village tiee. contemplative. or eke they have alroadv wandered off to hep. 
ot advise in the cultivation . . . But there is alwav.s ;m old man lazing unde t 
the tree or in the shade of a grain-store. 

"'About noon the cattle come hack and the cow.s am milked, and the 
people return from their various employment' to eat the midday meal which 
is at any time from twelve ro three o clock . . . The women bring firewood 
and water, besides weeding the gardens, gathering and veinnowing the grain, 
and. of course, they cool: the food make- beer, and perform the ordinarv house- 
hold duties. 

" The immediate neighbourhood ot a village is to he avoided : both sexe' 
defecate just outside the village. The manure from the goat-houses is often 
collected in heap' inside the village or i< tl.iown on to a heap close to one or 
more ot the gateway-. 

" About -j. 30 all return, the cattle are put in their zaieeha. and the goats 
and sheep 'hut up in their l.oU'es. A meal takes place some time between 
'imset and ]o o clock : this is the chief meal of the dav. and more usuallv is 
served at 7.30. The children soon otter settle down to sleep, whilst their elders 
sit and talk lound a the which I' usually lit outside the houses. 

Jn serving the tood. the men. women and children all eat apart, each 
n- i heii uul little group. Aitei they Lute emeu. ti ay foc/d left over is eithei 
given to the domestic slave— if the family is rich enough to possess one — or is 
saved, either for a future occasion or given to the children, who it is said can 
always eat more." 

In the past, as w._- have already suggested, cattle played a most important pan 
in the hie of the Baii. a part the magnitude of which can scarcely he appreciated 
at the piV'ehT day. and. while u is ditheult to find an absoiutelv ecpiivalent word 
oi phrase . "loving reverence is probably a fairly adequate rendering of the Bari 
feeling for their cattle. Among the Irinka it is still no exaggeration to speak of the 
attitude oi a youth to his iavourife bull as that to which pswhologists apply the 
term " kh-ntilication. and it seems piobable that in the past this was true of the 
Bari. It w,i' riie custom for each young warrior to play with his bull— given him 
bv hk fa* her on l,i' entering his age-grade— 'bowing oil its points, and publielv t< 
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vaunt its namf* and quality, and for this boasting there is a special word polo. Indeed, 
Mr. Whitehead informs us that the roaring of a bull on a stranger's grazing-ground, 
or the encouragement of a bull to bellow in challenge, led to inter-village fights, 
at any rate in stories and presumably m actual life, a couple of generations ago. 

The Bari do not train the horns of their cattle forward and backward, so that 
an animal has one horn pointing in each direction, as the Timka do. but it is worth 
noting that this is done m at least one tribe of the Bari-Ma-ai lmgUHti< group . 1 2 


The ('laxs. 

The Bari are divided into a number of exogamon- i bin- with mole descent, 
called duiigd (pi. Jo opt ><) : there are certain prohibitions, tor the most part connected 
with animals or food, which each clan should observe. Then- ate no clan marks for 
men or women, but the ears of sheep ami goats are cut or notched conventionally 
so as to indicate the clan of their owner. The food avoidances of the Bari are far 
from simple and would require a long time to work out. and although it is unlikely 
that all are clan prohibitions, some certainly are. We are indebted to Mr, Driberg 
and Mr. Whitehead for many of the names in the following list of dans which must 
not be regarded as complete, but which is printed in the hope that it may he of use to 
subsequent investigators : Panigilo. Mini. Bekat. Xyori. Bonuk. L)un. Kabidu. Biajin. 
Loclare. Kamvak. Poli. Lumbari. Gubernia. Karvak. Log, ire. Kin. Kanan. Rito. Sera. 
Poran. Lobajoka, (Tela, Moije. Kwersak. Poko. Reli. Karumu. Xili. Kali. Mi." no. 
Dolo. Rongat. Lokuamiro. Jam. Tiali. Dakgeleh. and Le. 

The Dun clan refuse to eat hartebec-te and giraffe : no leason is given and it 
is said that the younger generation pay little attention to this prohibition. 

The Kamvak clan refuse to hunt or kill elephant, whom they call brothers, 
nor will elephants damage Kamvak cultivation. The lion i- also called a brother 
and may not be killed : if a lion takes a Kamvak cow that lion is almost certain to 
die shortly for not observing the clan prohibition. 

The Rito clan refuse to kill or eat elephant and pig. lest they be afflicted with 
disease. 

The Lokuamiro clan do not kill the leopard, and call it brother, and no leopard 
will touch a clansman or his propeity. 

1 The reference is to the Suk . " Ail ox w ith one horn pointing buw ards and the other back- 
wards. called tumor, is an object of envy and admiration to all . . Kvery fighting-man should 
have his fatniar ; those who do not posses- one are taunted. When preparing to start on a 
raiding expedition, the hinntf-hn are collected, bedecked with ostrich feathers, and -ent 
to the river where the warriors iolle<t. These latter dance round them and Hap their hands 
at them, and kneeling on one knee they hold up their shields in an attitude of defem e and brandish 
their spears at them, while uttering a weird war-cry. which is supposed to excite in the faint- 
hearted the desire of battle. A captured humor is a coveted prize and is slaughtered and eaten 
with much ceremonv ' (M. W. H. lieeih. 77e ''•ik, thnr Lhhijuuiji »,/ . Oxford. 1 !l 1 1 . 

pp. S. 9). 

2 E 


vol. Lvm. 
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The Xvori el.m will not kill a scorpion : in addition, part of the clan will not 
kill or eat the rhinoceros. Further particulars are given in the Hacldon MS. : 

I have a note that in the Xvori clan, for instance. Kenvi cannot eat the 
black rhinoceros, whilst Toxnbe Mina, another great chief in the elan, cannot 
kill a scorpion and can eat black rhinoceros \et should Tombe Musa be in 
trouble lie goes to Kenvi to obtain advice and help, as Kenvi is head of the 
Xvori clan The scorpion is regarded by the members of Tombe's branch of 
the Xvori clan with great reverence, they never kill it and it never stings them, 
or if it does it is to foretell the death of .1 near relation ” 

Some dans. c.</. Dun. have a tree which may not be cut down or Used as fuel. 
There is a clan which iii our notes we call Fali. perhaps the same as Mr. DribergA 
Poli. the members of which should drink milk spaiingly. although they have plenty 
of cows and make and eat butter freely. 

The children of elan Lobajoka may not touch the ground with their feet until 
attei a ceremony at which their lips are anointed with milk. 

Mr. Whitehead gives the following examples of special rules observed bv women 
of particular clans m connection with childbirth : — 

" There is another people, their name is Le. Their clan is Le When <1 
child of tliciis is born, tin* mother does not touch the ground with her hand at all. 
does not look up at all. the mother does not drink tlurni wkhtat (a certain stage 
in the preparation of native beer), does not drink curdled milk at all. does not 
taste salt at all. until she comes out of the house (alter childbirth) And then 
she begins to eat salt and all things which she retii'.-d to eat before.” 

The clan Lodara have a story of how a clog helped his master to find fire when 
he was lost in tic- forest, and his wife who was travelling with him had just given 
birth to a child. 

And forthwith the man returned home : ami lie bade Ins children savin'-* * 
; All you Lodara. when one of your people has born a child, and conies 
forth fiom her hut. let the dog drink bo'ot to his heart s content, holot mixed 
with milk.’ So when a woman of the Lodara has born a child, the dog is taken 
to drink Wig and milk.” 

As to the origin and anthpiitv of tin- elans, it seems that divisions within some 
of the clans- -which are in effect sub-elans, each under a powerful headman or chief— - 
have arisen during the last few generations and probably within the last hundred 
y.-ars, e.g. within the Xvori a- mentioned above, and also within the Bekat. 1 

1 Mr \\ hit< lie, el null'' the followin’.: 'iihdiviMons of Bck.it anil I >un : - 
” There an* the Bck.it Donat. the Bekat Monalmr. and the Bek.it Mala-uk Thev max 
intci merry So with the Dun: they are divided into Dim pioper, Dunkoyd. Duiikalin. and 
Dunkomiti. - lhe l.i-t two aie ~aid to have iiyawtiudyn ita-tedi one the liritnt (a bmshl. the 
nthci the to,, .iii (a rish . 
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01 the age of toe named clans nothing B known : here, perhaps, intensive geographical 
study might be useful. There is a legend in the Haddon MS. which is interesting 
from the point of view of exogamv : — 

" A long time ago the Ban mairied indisci iminatelv within the elan, but 
it '0 happened that a brother and -nter married, and then their children married, 
and they were unhealthv. The chief' «aid that this sickness was due to the 
intermarriage and ordered two bulls to be brought, one from each house : the 
bulls were cut lengthwise, each in half, including the tongue and tail, and each 
party ate half of their own and halt of the other ox. and thus was the tribe 
divided." 

Commenting upon this. Mr. Whitehead points out that if a man maines a 
woman of whose clan and origin he i« ignorant and she then falls sick, it is assumed 
that she is probable a distant member of his own clan, and he has then to perform 
a ceremony similar to that just related “ If you marry a person who is like a sister's 
daughter from far awav. but you do not know her. and later she becomes ill. then 
you bring a sheep and a kid : and that sheep B cut lengthways. Therefore it is 
called tohinm." 

It is suggested in the Haddon MS. that the origin of the clan prohibition is due 
to the illness of an ancestor after partaking of the particular kind of food now taboo. 
The result of our inquiries in this direction was negative until we put the matter 
as a leading question, when it was strongly approved, yet we doubt whether the belief 
is generally held, and even if it be. it would not explain the reciprocal relationship 
of clansman and clan animal. 

Taking into consideration the occurrence of aberrant forms of toternism in the 
neighbouring Lotuko- speaking tribes with reincarnation after death in the elan 
animal, and just such relationship between the man and his animal as B exhibited 
between the members of the Kamyak elan and their animal, it may be suspected 
that the Bari practices indicate the former existence of toternism. but by themselves 
they can scarcely be taken to show this, while neither Mr. Driberg's inquiries nor 
our own yielded anv hint of animal reincarnation beliefs among the Bari. Yet the 
doubtful snake-cult referred to on p. Hid should not be forgotten. 

It is perhaps correct to say that Bekat is the most important of the elans, since 
all rain-makers of anv importance belong to it. though theoretically rain-makers 
might belong to other elans. 

Mr. Whitehead informs us that certain clans do not intermarry, the example he 
quotes being Dun and Lumbari : this particular instance is explained by a story 
ot the Shvloek tvpe. in which the Lumbari man refuses all reasonable compensation 
for a spear lost by the Duntio. who later insists on the Lumbaritio cutting open his 
child in order to restore immediately a bead belonging to Duntio swallowed by the 
little girl. 
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Status-names axd Age-clause-. 


The following terms (all given in their plural form-) ar<- u-ed n Highly to indicate 
states of maturity : — 


Liibwh/at 


Kadisi 

KaUpinol; 


TetOe . . 
Temejik 
M i/(7 iing i n 


Bovs before their teeth are removed. Mr. W Intel,, 'ad indie, U'>s 
that these are boys who have not yet entered an age- 
c-Iass or ber\ thev are described a- "h ,/>a, l id a". 
"[those who] don't know word-." "are ignorant, toi 
the Bari -eem to judge maturity by stage- of ignore m e 
or knowledge. People will excuse their igiioraiic, oi 
tribal things on tlLe giound that thev are young : and the 
meaning of the various age-class name- has reier-nee 
to their growth in knowledge, good behaviour, -elt- 
eontrol and so forth. 

Girls before puberty, roughly until marriage. 

Boys after their teeth have been knocked out. Mr. Whitehead 
points out that this word refers more to service than to 
age. It means, roughly, servants- ■" those who come 
out to serve." They would act as servants to chiefs and 
elders. 

The unmarried warriors. 

Men too old for war. the elders of the tribe. 

Old men. 


At feasts the temejik may drink as much beer as they like, even if thev leave 
none for the teton. Of meals, the latter generally get the head and limbs: the 
temejik the breast, haunch, and viscera: the kaJipinok get little meat and no 
beer. 

Girls and women do not milk the cows : whether they ever milk sheep or goat* 
we cannot say, but ordinarily we think they do not. We could not hear of anv 
special vessel being employed to receive the milk, and it wa- said that there w.t- no 
objection to women drinking milk during tlieir nien-trual periods. 

To Mr. Whitehead belongs the credit of the dbcoverv of age-da.— e- among the 
Bari, our own attempt having failed to produce definite evidence : — 

" The duties of the 7j<r. age-mates (singular hr ho), may be -uinmed im 
mutual aid and support. \\ hen a man goes to visit the girl he i,- going to mairv 
he takes hi- her with him. After marriage, when he vi-its ltd mother-in-law 
he is accompanied by his her. A b< r ho may contribute a goat or sheep to the 
marriage price his age-mate is raising. Should a man go to reclaim his cattle 
his b< r would help him to drive them away, at least in the old dav-. In illness 
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rhe her tw will kelp, bring the hand, and mourn at death. The age-class is 
obviously an organization fur fighting, feasting (evidence of names), dancing 
probably, and match-making." 

Mr. Whitehead ha- -xnt its the names of the age-grades of Belinian, and of 
Nerju,,. a large village on the west bank near Juba : — 


Belinian 

Xerjua 

Amorou ui Swodo. 

Xa’duga. 

Losiwa 

Xamovu. 

Kalan. 

Xadumba 

Lubeii. 

Jurienga. 

Loinue 

Xaruja. 

Annina. 

Losiwa. 

Merkolon. 

Luberi. 

Limojon. 

Loiiore. 

Bonshua. 

Gole. 

Amukonyeii. 

Jujuk. 

Sliuroko. 


Akuhr. 



It will be noted that though the numbers aie approximately ecptal they are in 
hot! i Uses high —a good deal higher than. ».</. the age-classes of the Lotuko. 1 This, 
as w.-ll a> the difiicultv. which in our experience is general, of obtaining details 
com e ming age-classes, so largely a lighting organization, suggests the possibility 
that there mav be some confusion in the names given to the classes, c.y. more or 
le.s' eontemporarv classes from neighbouiing groups may have been treated as 
serial in one group. <>n tile other hand, assuming a four-year period between for 
each age-class the number is not excessive. 

Mr. Whitehead add' :--- 

” (1) Xa dumba. Jurienga. and Losiwa all refer in some way to fighting 
qualities or quarrelsomeness. Losiwa is definitely connected with a am. wild 
bees who buzz fiercely, while (2) Gole and Jujuk are names of parts of the 
animals that are cut up for feast' Gole is the hind-quarter (?) and is 

the breast." 

W e would point out that the quality denoted by Losiwa fits well with the age 
and temperament of a voting warrior or junior age-class as at Belinian. If it is 
act uratelv placed at Xerjua it should presumably refer to some specially pluckv 

1 G. .uk l B. Z. Selicman. " The Sou.il Organization of tin- Lotuko." S-nlm .Vo/,. ,n,d 
Rk'./’Is vol. viii. HO.l. pp. 16-1 
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or demonstrative action, (dole and Jujuk refer to the parts both highly esteemed— 
set aside at feasts for these rather elderly classes. 

The Bari are. or more correctly were, bowmen, for though they had >pcai« 
they made comparatively little use of them : indeed, our informants -aid that the 
one reason why the Lokoiya with whom they u-cd to tight (and to a limited 
extent mtei mam) generally not the better of them was that the Lokoiya not 

being bowmen, used to charge home with their spear-, and so throw the Ban into 

confusion. 

The Bari are expert iron-workers, and the neighbouring tribe — the Logoiva 
and the Lotuko — both sav that they learnt iron-working from the Bari who settled 
among them apparently not very long ago. perhaps not more than three to 
five veneration- a date agreeing well witli the conditions de-cribed for the l.aiigo 

C <- 

of Uganda bv Mr. Driberg. who gave a vivid account ot a time when spear- were 

limited to those captured in battle, and the weapons in general were wooden . lub 

.sand long lashes of buffalo hide 1 

The Regulation of Public Life. 

The regulation of public life among the Bari is more complicated than that of 
any riverain tribe with which we are acquainted, and it is in this section of our 
work that the assistance rendered by Mr. Driberg and Mr. Whitehead has proved 
specially helpful. The former, besides verifying and enlarging many of our state- 
ments. discovered a number of new fact- which were valuable as bringing into 
perspective the rather incoherent data -ubmitted to him. while the knowledge of 
language possessed by the latter enabled him to fill many lacunae and to solidify 
the whole structure of our paper. 

It is possible to look at Bari society from two points of view. both, as it seems, 
constantly borne in mind by the Bari them-elves. On the one hand, it ni.iv be 
divided into two numerically very unequal group-, viz • (1) tho-e who " know 
water " (i.t . the process of i, un-making), limited to the rain-maker and his as-i-tants 
-■-these are called Tor (sing, lorho) : (if) those who do not " know water, called 
hiiwiin (sing, hiiiutt h! u>). comprising the rest of the tribe, whether chiefs, commoners. 

/ i . freemen, or -laves. Tim other division is into " freemen “ (lui. sing, Juitot) and 
.-lave- ( t/irpi . -mg. i/upief). with certain despised classes, such as smith- and 
ti-hermen. occupying a somewhat indeterminate position, si that while a chief, 
nece-sarilv of the lui. might -peak ot a smith as a ilupoi. the smith- themselves 
deny that they belong either to the ilnpi or lui. but claim that they stand 
apart from either class. A- will be made clear later, both chiefs (rain-makers) 
and dupi are included in the lor class, while all chiefs, whatever their quality, are 
necessarily hn. 


■J. H. Driberg. Tin Lump), p. si. 
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* hiefs. Liu'iik Ging. mnUit). are uf four tvpes : — 

1 . Rain makers. Itmok U /a oil (sing, nmtiit lo pioii). literally " cliief of water " 

sometimes. But iarelv. called wnfnt lo inula. " rain-chief. The rain- 
makers of Shindirru appear always to have been the most important 
men among the Bari, though it is possible that this statement mav 
liave to be ipialitied wln-n more is discovered concerning the wor or 
nail'. 

2. \ illage chief', who. a> Mr. \\ hitehead informs u>. would piobablv be called 

/ until! lo jar. or mnUii In ijoha . Magara. to whom reference is made 
on pp. 42b and doth and whose portrait is given on PI. XLY. tig. 1. 
is properly one. but men of his age and abilitv would all be called 
ki nuik. 

■ I. K I Iiali: I:niiniiii/I kill , 1 (sing, imltiil uam Ill-kill) ( oni eriled with the land (knl i 

and espeeiall v pi ep,i ring it for ei ops. witli functions ol a magico-religious 
order. 

f. Mur or imir. whose position at present i- tar from deal (p. 123) : he 
appears to be a district chief, and his functions temporal rather than 
magico-religious. 

The rain-maker i' supreme in matteis i oneernmg rain. and. Mr. Dnberg 
informs us. has a " medicine man " (bumf) attached to him. The office is hereditary, 
the eldest son succeeding, but in default it passes to a sister"' 'on. The greatest 
rain-makers belong to the Bek.it clan. a» nppnrentlv they " always " have, though, 
as Mr. Driberg points out. there are at present minor rain-makei' m the Xyoii. 
Bogura. and Dun elans. Indeed, he incline' to the view that originally each clan 
had its rain-maker, the greater -uor's achieved by the Bekat rain-makers being 
due to geographical eaii'es. m the " home-. " of this clan being the relatively high 
hills Belinian and Shindirru. with the result that most of the rain-makers of other 
elans have ceased to exi't or at least to function. Mr. Whitehead informs us that 
file Belinian rain-makei' arc derived from Shindirru : the split took place three 
generations ago. 

We gather from Mr. Whitehead that the nun-makers of Shindirru were more 
important than those of Belinian. the power of the former extending far west of the 
Nile, indeed lie thinks it likely that the Xyangwara. Fajelu. Mandan. and Kakwa 
had no rain-makers of their own but depended upon Shindirru. 

The following genealogv of the Shindirru ram-makers was given to Mr. White- 
head bv Lako Shwaka. a ilnpiit of Pitia laigar. the father of the present rain-maker, 
and goes back eight generations, though it may possibly omit some who have held 


1 f’lie word bnianu/i foil, i - aUo applied in a general wa\. and alwut-. m tins plural foim. 
to old and important men. in some -e!i'-e In . id- of a woup. whether village ehiefs or he.nG of 
families. 
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tlie position, i.e. bi others who have been rain-makers during a minority. Leju 
Lugar is the man mentioned in Mr. Spire s account (infra, pp. 46b-/0). 

Tom be 
•Jada 

I 

Rose lo Jada 

I 

Janaara lo ku't- 

I 

Pitia Yen Pion lo Janaara 
Lugar lo Pitia 

■'.J 

I i 

Leju Lugar Pitia Lugar 

Modi Pitia 

The lain-makeis of Shindirm have always worn long hair, and the following 
account of their mode of travel in the old days gives some idea of their importance : — 

" In that time Pitia Yen ko Pion (ever with water ?) never walked on the 
ground. When he made a journey he was borne in a couch until Ids return 
home. All the great chiefs of the land of the Bari in the year ('.) untied him 
bulls also [i.e. killed bulls for him]. And when Pitia died he left his son. his 
name was Lugar. Also when In.* journeyed he did not go on the ground : he 
was borne in a couch until his return. The great chiefs of the land of the Bari 
in the year ('.) unloosed bulls and all the country of the Bari (did the same ;)•" 

Everv clan has. or should have, one or more wonyp'kak, literally " father of the 
land." 1 The title is hereditary, and the eldest -on normally succeeds, though the 
sister's son may take his place. 

The powers of the tnonyelaL are considerable. Iris functions being chiefly, if 
nut entirely, of rhe magico-religious order. Examples of his work are given later. 
He has, and uses lor the benefit of the community, the knowledge that renders 
agriculture, hunting, and war successful, besides perhaps other activities of which 

' If i- c.xtiemch ilitin ulr to find .1 word to < onvcy in English the attribute.' of till' ■ l.i — . oi 
chief. V. ho pla V' an important part not onh amoiie the Bari hut anioiut other tubes such a-, the 
Lofuho Working through Arabia, he was always called />V/ tl-btllml. the " Lord " or ' Owner " 
of the land. As far as the Sudan is concerned, his existence appears to have been first noted 
bv f . H Stmand ( E'^nitornr . p. 34). thouirh we cannot aaree with the account he gives. Such 
"fathers" exist ill uthei pal ts of Africa. < .</. Smith and Dale I 77e Jlii-Spnikimj 1‘tnph w Mil. i. 
pp. 3.SS g) eive what appears to lx* an excellent instance with reeard to a pool which it was 
impossible to fish w itholit the performance of the due ceremonial by the hi ni izhiba the " master 
of the pool." fn this instance the ancestral spirits were definitely regarded as the uuardians 
of th' jxiol . 
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we are yet uninformed. Typically, t.e. in tlie matter of land, the mouyekak is the 
man who first clears and plants a portion of bush, or his direct descendant who 
alone possesses the necessary magico-religious knowledge to make cultivation on 
that land successful. It follows that discovery of the clan of the monyekak 
decides which clan traditionally first occupied a particular area. Mr. Driberg 
states that the monyekak has a regular ban it. (medicine-man) attached to his suite. 

Mr. M hitehead discovered that besides these authorities there is a chief, called 
moi or mar. whose power, so far as he could ascertain, is not great, but who receives 
presents of certain forms of food, and from time to time exercises the right to call 
for a contribution. This he does in a prescribedly humble manner. Information 
is lacking as to the precise functions of the mar. but Mr. Whitehead v. rites that there 
are probably four mar (at one time) for the true Bari . 1 The power of the mar 
seems small, and he is not to be confused with the rain-maker of Shindirru. who is 
a far better established and more revered chief. The power to exact tribute on the 
part of the mar is slight. A free offering of various food-stuff’s is made, and he may 
ask the bn for a contribution of hoes. The \i!lage chief appeals to the trmrjik or 
elders among the freemen, and they can give or not as they like. The tomonok ti 
yakit. or smiths, apparently also make a c-onti ibution. and are thus in this respect on a 
footing with the freemen On the other hand the da pi and tomonok ti in re (fisher- 
men) make no contribution to the mar. because their direct overlord is the village 
chiei and they have to contribute to him. Of course the mar may have — in 
fact, is bound to have — a number of dnpi and fishermen directly dependent on him 
in hi' character of local, not paramount, chief. The yari. or hunting class, also 
make a contribution to the upkeep of the mar in the form of honey. 

The following are Mr Whitehead's translation* of the texts he collected dealing 
with the mat - 

" But long ago there win nothing very much given to the chief. But in 
a vear he \\a* given such a thing as the kernels of the heyhjr And the people 
who are in the forest in the deep wood (called Yari). they collect and give honey, 
and others collect and give meats which are dry. and the smith* in the districts 
collect and give hoes. 

” The mar is not willing to call for hoes every year : he wants them in some 
veat (t.e. occ-asionallv). And he calls tor hoes from the chiefs who are small, 
but he doe* not call with a loud voice : he calls by begging (humbly). He 
sends word to the chief*, 'aving : ' Knclo'iire ot my father, look for lines for 
me. but small ones. Therefore the people are pleased becaii'e he begs, but 
it he calls overweemnglv (with a big chest) all the people want to fight with 
him. 

1 The " chief Allorron.” to whom Baker 'u frequently refer' in I amiU'm. w.i' a wm . 

This is the common A rah term for Unlaitih - tigiiptiarn. 
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” And food siidi as lie'll aj kernels he does not demand at all . people gt\e 
them freely. Food sueli as lionev he does not demand at all : people git e them i > » 
him f reel v. Such as meats he does not demand at all : people gi\e them ti * • ■ !y • 
But also he (the wnr) treats the people well : people who are visitors 
and have conic to his enclosure, although they are ten. they kill ail ox. and 
take away what is left over to their houses. Therefore the people love him too. 

The following passage describes how contributions for the wnr are raised ■ 

•• When the wnr has sent word to Magara (the loe.il eluet of Juba) he tells 
the small children, and savs : ' Bring out the dance ( i < the drum for the date <■) 
to-dav.' And so these children or boys bring out the dance. And so a gicat 
many people come to dance. But when the danc-e i~ over he tell' the people 
in the dancing-place and savs : ' Listen, but no woman is to speak at all. "lour 
chief the wor is very much in need : In* says lie is to have sought for him hot', 
but small ones 1 (i.e. he savs vou are to look for hoes tor him. but they arc to 
be small ones). 

" ■ You are to go and tell your fathers. And they go and tell their fathers. 
And so he who wishes to give brings his on the next day. lie who does not wish 
sends his son. and says : (to and tell such and 'Uch a one. and say : Farlmr 
says he has no hoe. 

Returning to the bownn. We at first thought that the English word " commoner ” 
would be a fair translation, but although the great mass of the bownn are what we 
should call commoners, it does not <otii wise to use this term for a class which 
includes alike the momjvkuk. the war. and all ilnpi except the special assistant' of 
the rain-maker. We shall therefore use the native word bownn without attempting 
to find an English equivalent, recognizing that the term implies no more and no 
less than ignorance of rain-making, and that quite powerful chiefs and various 
specialists would be classed as bownn because they are not rain-makers. On this 
matter Mr. Whitehead writes that the Bari define bownn as follows . - 

" ‘ Bownn n initn Inin ti ilen pton. i.e. ‘ Bownn are just ordinary people — 
they don’t understand, or know, water.’ That is to sav. the class includes 
everybody who is nut a rain-maker. All men of all elans and classes of so< iety 
are hbunm : a slave is a bownnho. and so is a chief. Thus most, if not all. 
of the chiefs of the west bank of the Aile are the bownn of Pitia Lugai. the great 
Bekat rain-maker of Shindirru : these chiefs are limn/,-, but they are not Innnl 
ti pioii. they do not understand water. ” 

Further, the bownn have been explained to Mr. Whitehead as the nbnl (Ar. 
slaves) of the rain maker, since they pay him tribute in cattle in exchange for his 

1 Litujyn are the '-mall women'" hoe-. The nt'tr asks for women'" hoe" to "how th.it hi< 
request for assistance is not a demand. However, he expert" to -get. and the bn expe< t to 
provide, the ordinary hoe or buff/. 
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services in bringing ram. As already stated, the reciprocal term to ho/nuu. kor (sing. 
kdrtin). i< applied to all who understand water, /.e. the lesser rain-makers of Belinian. 
their do pi. and tin* dopn of tin* rluef rain-maker. Pitia Lugar of Shindirru. " The 
two words simply imply knowledge m ignorance of ram ritual. 

I here are two classes of people who might exert considerable influence. These 
are (1) the burnt (pi. bonok). ''medicine-man. or " witch-doctor, who mav be of 
either sex. but according to Mr. Whitehead usually female, and mav belong to the 
dopi class: (2) the oo/o th/wn. the "big ( / » . rich) man. but the iioto doom 
scarcely forms a precise category a.- do the other classes we have mentioned, 
for all well-to-do elderly men come under this heading. 

The bonok accumulate a good deal of wealth by their profession and it seems 
that generally each rain-maker and non /prink has a bun/t attached to him. The bonit 
is consulted on all diseases whether of men. beasts, or the i rops. His functions mav 
be roughly summed up by saying he i' the beneficent " in* dicine-mnn " or " witch- 
doctor " of the usual African type. Air. Driberg tells u- that female bonok are 
especially prone to states of dissociation and ecstasy. 

The imtu doom. for whose first mention we are indebted to Mr. Driberg. is 
described as a man of wealth and influent e. who. though belonging to the bottom 
class, bv reason of his wealth command' respect, and in certain circumstances 
answers for a group of followers who acknowledge his leading. The term is not a 
title but is descriptive. A hoto do not addressed as a chief would disilaim the title, 
saving : " Mv people /./■. relative* | are bnoom. 1 am not a notto/.' 

Mr. Whitehead also states that o/ilo down sjmplv im-.iii' " big nun." 

" His group of followers is called a burnt. and tlu*v will live round, though 
not in. his homestead. They are poor people who live with tin* unto doom. 
who is their i/n/fnt. and who get assistance from him .Judging from the instances 
in Juba village. 1 'lmuld say that the majority of tin Into t would he of the same 
clan as the ooitnt but that it is quite possible for ,i man of another elan to be 
a member of the hunt. In the village of Lomurie the lom/ was a little more 
definitely organized. There were common sleeping-places for the unmarried 
members of tin* wuious hi,//'/' these sleeping-places belonged to tin* onto 
/htoot and are tailed boh (pi. hohn). A unto ilowo will assist a member of his 
htiict to marry. A In del in Juba loii'i'ts of about halt a do/en men. At 
Lomurie there was one of ten men : mv informant said lie Inul his burnt. ten 
people sat in his huh ; they surrounded their unto tin no/. I he o"to down. 
who said ’ Mv people are hbooio. I am not a mntnt.' appaieiitlv used tlie terms 
as antithetical and exclusive and meant that he was not a wo/tt/ In pout but a 
bnotio. that is. one who paid tribute to a /onto/ In pmo Hut he could probably 
be addressed as matnt. in the sense of being a master or leader 

Mr. Whitehead does not describe in full the nature of the return made to the 
not// (loom bv the men of his hum/ . but when the latter killed game two of the legs 
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were given ro the imt,i dnma, their patron, while the loiitt will build the common 
cattle enclosure for their imtu duma. who naturally allow-' them to use it. 1 

Matat lo gala (lit. chief of foreigners) is a term which appears to have come into 
use since Baker’s day. and refers to temporary function rather than to traditional 
status. It is applied to chiefs or important men to define their responsibility to. and 
connection with, the foreign government : thus the more important bowax of Modi 
Pitia. the Shindirru rain-maker, are recognized u- actual or potential hwal: it gala. 
since the District Commissioner works through them. 

Mi. iYhitehead h as given us the following interesting translation of a Ban 
commentary on the two kinds of chiefs. " the chief'- of the foreigner ” and the 
hereditary chiefs from long ago " who truly are hnnOinjekalc ” : — 

"And when the Jadia (ilahclia) came long ago. other chiefs be<nin to 
be instituted (0 who were not loanjui/i b'l:. Therefore in those times all the 
Bari did not listen to the words of the chiefs who weie A omomjeJialc : they listened 
to the words of the Chiefs of the Foreigners. Certainly the words of the Chiefs 
of the Foreigners were attractive became they (the himah t> gala) attended to 
the words the foreigner commanded them, and repeated them. Therefore all 
the people listened to the words of the Chief of the Foreigners, and did not listen 
to the words of the chiefs who were A owQnpkal." 


Origin of Smith-, etc. 

The ihipi (sing, dapitt) are a difficult class to understand in the light of our 
present limited knowledge. Xo similar class exists among the Lotuko and Lokoiya. 
while Mr. Whitehead informs us that although present among the Kakwa they are 
absent from the Mandate Xyangwara. and Fajelu. Their origin is probably best 
accounted for on the line- of Mr. Whitehead'- theory given on p. 431 . and if a parallel 
be sought, that of the Dorobo among the Xandi and Masai is perhaps as good a- any. 

Accepting Mr. Whitehead’s theory, the a-.-ignment to the dxpi class of a sluggard 
freeman of which Mr. Driberg heard would, if it really occurs, be a secondary 
development, while the alleged treatment as d»p. of Lokoiya captured in war would, 
except racially, be m accord with the original proc,.-. Mr. Whitehead points out 
that the Bari 

themselves are uncertain how to account f« *r the origin of this class. Thev 
think that people may have dropped into the -tutu- of serfs in a time of severe 
famine, when they were forced to find a pation to support them, but their 


1 .Since the above wa- wmton. Mr. Whitehead ha- supplmd the foil, mine tian-lation of a 
Bai i text • - 

The lull man think- an 1 says. ■ Let me lend :i the poo, men cams, so that they may 
help me m bad tinner-, a- with hy.vni-. a- with tnemie-. with huildino the enclosure of the 
cattle, so that we can work much, and drive out by turn-, -o that I can have time which i- 
broad h r. leisuiei. -o t]„. iieli man truly anaime- til. cattle amoim the people, -o that thev 
may help him " 
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ranks have not keen recruited by freemen who have -link in the social scale 
so long as anyone can remember. They also tell a story ot the coming of the 
freemen into the country. The dup, were alreadv there and supported life by 
trapping rats. But when the hn came their cattle trampled down the rat-traps 
and deprived thed /pi oftheii food. The dupi lamented, and begged the freemen to 
give them and tlmir children milk, in return for which they would work for them.” 
Male dnpi can be bought and -old within the tribe, and the disposal in marriage 
of female dnpi to other d pi is a matter for the owner, as no d.'pi should own [animal] 
propei tv. Tliev are 'aid not to cultivate, nor to herd cattle and goats, but to fetch 
water and wood and to took food, and are employed on all < eremonial and state 
errands, when tliev rerpiiie to be very liberally fed. and consequently only rain- 
makeis. /, onionifekak. Lonok. and wealthy ini possess ilnpi. A ilnpi, -t may act in place 
of a rain-maker while the latter is a child. When a tin piit ot a rain-makci or monyekuk 
pavs an official visit he must he presented with at least a goat, and generally expects 
a hoc as well, besides food and drink. An insult to a ihipu f is an insult to his master, 
and will be dealt with by the latter A dnpi,t is privileged to defecate in the cultiva- 
tion. and no one would interfere or complain. His ceremonial duties will become 
evident later. The government taxes of a duptet are paid by his owner. 

In the Haddon MS. the dv pi are called in pi a. and it is stated that they constitute 

" a menial class : the men fetch water and firewood, and cultivate for their 
owners, but not for their own benefit . their children are the property of their 
owners to marry elsewhere : they have no property but get their food from 
their owners. Tliev may not eat with their owners, hut have what is left. 
But tliev are not ill-treated and are not unhappy : they get all their food for 
nothing and do little work. . . When a man wishes to get a bipia he can buy 
one from a chief who has many, paying a bull and a cow for a man and his 
wife or he may buy a man and get a wife for him afterwards . . . Lupin are 
buried in exactlv the same way as the rest of the Bari. . 

1 The Haddon MS. also eives the following legend concerning the origin ot the Input : — 

\ ) ( „,g time ago the Input owned ( attle. whilst the other )>< ople li.nl male. ( >ne day 
when tliev were out looking after their cuttle tiny eanie to a luknki tree, and they all -at 
down and cooked the nuts. Whilst they were so occupied some young men of the people 
who had no cattle came and took all the ■ att le. and took the hell w Inch hone on the nei k 
of the bull whn h led the herd, and tied it on the hraneh of a tree. The hirdsmen still heatd 
the bell ringing and went on with tiuir feast ot nuts. In the ewnmu they went to drive 
tiie cattle home and found that they were gone. They then followed tile tracks and came 
up with the \omi'_r men. These men denied that the cattle belonged to the In put. and said 
thev had found them in the bush, that the lupin c attle had front teeth on both )aw> while 
these had only front teeth on the lower jaw. The lupin looked and found that it was so. 
with the exception of the bull wiiii h led the In rd. The others then -aid that this bull had 
.straved into the herd. The lupin ~cemed to be contented with this reply, md took their 
bull .non and killed it and made a feast. The lupin then ditided up: the\ had no cattle, 
some . . . took service with the i hiefs. 
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Commenting on the above. Mr. Whitehead agree-* that these aeci Hints may be 
regarded a? correct so far as thev go. 

" The il'ipi are a comparatively small class of hereditary slaves. Their 
duties are as stated : thev are literallv hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
If they belong to a nmtat lo pioit their duties will he of a ritual character as 
well, and thev will represent the chief and perform the eeremonv in place of 
the chief. Each will then be treated as a chief. 

" The disabilities of the <lnpt class are as follows . thev can owm no cattle, 
they may marry only one wife, who must of course be taken from theii own 
class. They may not feed with the freemen, hut receive their portion from the 
chief and go and eat it at the back of the hut. (This mav oulv refer to feasts 
when meat has been killed and each is given the poition proper to his age-class.) 
They suffered from one serious disability in the old davs. which was that under 
certain circumstances they might he put to death. If thev became too numerous 
they might he killed for they are supposed to be more fertile than the freemen 
and in some way to have a malign influence on the fertilitv of the freeman class. 
Also on the death of a great rain-makei a tJupiet was buried with his master. 
Theoretically a dnpi^t can own one wife only and no cattle : actually he mav 
have up to two wives, bought for him by his master, and in good times, saw 
three head of cattle though Ins social inferiority is shown by such facts as. 
c.//. absence of clothing in a village in which nowadays the wearing of clothing 
is customary." 

The follow ing arc- translations sc-nt by Mr. Whitehead of texts concerning 
the duties and disabilities of the c 1><piet : — 

Also long ago the hit or freemen did not hoe very much : the slaves or 
tl"pi hoed with the chiefs who were becoming old. who were seeking old 

age. 

And those ihipi thatched the crest of the huts : the lm did not thatch 
the crests . and everything of that time (in the way of work) was the part of 
the (I it pi. Tiiilv the freeman did not eat the bones of the meat, he gave them 
to the ihtp' : the intestines of the meat were given to the ,htpi ; the nose of the 
cow was cut off for the ihipi . and all uad things which had become old were 
abandoned for the iltipi , but they loved the chiefs very much. 

” Among us Bari, w-hen you were angry with a thiptrf and there were two 
of you oulv you never killed him. But when yen; went to war. vou killed at 
your will- it a ilnpu-t it was well, it a Imlut it was well. 

•' But the ii„p, in war went in front, and they brought had words, and they 
lied to the freemen in war. . . 

The woman grinds the corn, fetches water from the river, fetches fire- 
wood from the forest. The man looks after the cow-dung, puts fire to it. The 
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freeman kill' tin* game. the ilupnt brings wood from the forest, brings water 
from the river, took' the meat on the fire, serves it. and the freemen eat it. 

"And the ihiput receives his tints with both hands, and takes it away to 
be cut and eat' it." 

On the other hand the ilnpi traditionally possess certain accomplishments. 
They are good < ooks and know how to catch rats . the invention of beer is attributed 
to them, while time are specially good dam cm. and the great maker of songs belonged 
to this das'. 

Mr. 'Whitehead's enquiries seem to indicate that besides the ih'pt proper, smiths, 
fishermen, and the hunters of the forest are all on occasion classed together as dnpi. 
a> opposed to the l'ii. i.e. heemen or commoners. Reference has already been made 
ip. Ho) to the alleged darkness of the smiths. Mr Whitehead points out not only that 
tie* Bari claim that dap/ proper are of ,1 particular type, but lie considers that he can 
himself recognize it in many instances. Typically they arc " shorter, fatter, redder, 
hairier, and are broad in tile face, with rather small eyes." In a Bari tale a freeman 
disguises himself a' a /Input and wears the skm of an animal, apparently to give the 
hairv appearance. When he throws this off he is recognized for what he is. a free- 
man. Mr. Whitehead also states that 'onm of hi' Bari have recognized the likeness 
of photographs of Congo pygmies to ilnp- 

Considering these differences- which arc rnognized by the Bari themselves 
ami form the subject of comparison' to the disadvantage of the thipi --and bearing 
in mind the fact' that tie- latter are said to bear a greater number of children than 
the I ni or freemen, that these might be killed off in the old days, and the idea that 
the >h'pi in some wav malignantly affected the fertility of the b'i — together with 
the 'torv of the loss of their cattle, and their ignorance of cattle which was responsible 
for the loss (paralleled hv similar stories of how the Dorobo k>'t their cattle by a 
trie;,- to the Masai 1 ). Mr. Whitehead concludes that th r tin pi are in the main of different 
stoi k from the Ban. flic latter originally a true cattle-owning people with strong 
affinities in language and eii'tom with the Lotuko. (Masai, and Turkana. This 
seems a legitimate hypothesis as to origin, and one from which we have no wish 
to dissent on theoretical grounds, while in practice it agrees well with the impression 
left upon us bv our sojourn among the Bari, viz that a certain number of these 
in breadth of face and nose and aspect of head (we refer to passing impressions, 
not ro physical measurement') resembled the Xu ha of southern Kodofan. while 
otliei.s. with longer faces and noses with better bridges, approached more 1 closely to 
the better Shilluk or half-Humitic type. We have illustrated this racial distinction by 
two selected photographs--- both taken by Mr. Whitehead— reproduced on PI. XLY : 
the one of a village chief. Mauara. a Bekat. and the other of one of his ilnpi (also a 
Bekat man). Here the differences are clear enough : oil the other hand, inspection 


1 A. ('. Hulli' ///■ Mn'it!. |>]>. 270.2,1. 
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of a series of Bari photographs of " freemen " will certainly 'how that many ot this 
class present the same tvpe as that of the dupitt reproduced on PI. XLY. 

To return to Mr. Whitehead's characteri-'tic distinctions, rt is at least note- 
worthy that Hobler . writing a quarter of a century ago. described the lWobu of the 
Man Fore-t as redder than the majority of the Nandi, though they were not short, 
averaging US to TO inches. 1 * Moreover, the Nandi call them w/(/uA. Now. ihiptet 
mav be heard as uplet (indeed, we believe this is to be the common Kakwa pro- 
nunciation). Bari and Nandi belonging to the same group of languages, the que-tinn 
arises whether o'/i/ieT and upuJ are variations of a common word used !>v ,t group 
of cattle-owning tribes for an aboriginal non-catth-owniug stock. Or tin- word 
may originally have meant no more than ” foreigner." " stranger." with the commonlv 
implied pejorative significance. From this point of view the word out perhaps 
throws some light on the subject. Mr. Driberg tells us that the Lango sometimes 
apply the word opt to a prisoner ot war. with the connotation " slave " : but opi 
is also the word applied by the Lango to the Bahima.'- and. in fait, to Bantu herds- 
men generally, whence " foreigner." and we suggest " inferior." 

Turning now to the other " submerged classes." a term which become- the more 
accurate the more we extend the hypothesis put forward by Mr. Whitehead to account 
for the origin of the dupi. these include besides the d>ipl. the yari or liijo. ]irofessional 
hunters, mentioned by Stigand. the tomonokti hue. professional fishermen, and possiblv 
tomonok ti yukit. smiths. " workers of the forge." all of whom might have the term 
d'.'pi applied to them when they come into the presence of a chief who is a luitat or 
freeman, although, as has already been noted, the smiths at anv rate reject this term. 

It seemed to us that though smiths were looked at as different, and to a certain 
extent despised. Krause exaggerates the lowliness of their position. 3 As specialists 
they are admired for their skill, and in his account of the Kuku. 4 Dr. Tunis refers to 
the ceremonial part played by the blacksmith's wife in mourning rites {infra, p. 173). 
Moreover, although iron-workers would pay for their wives nmiiilv. if not entirelv. 
in hoes and -pear-heads, they are not limited in their choice to the daughters of their 
colleagues or to members of any particular elan, and they are allowed to hold and 
actually do po«>e-s cattle and goats, though these are relatively few in n um ber, and, 
a- Mr. Driberg informs u&. their contributions to the ram-maker and monyeknk 
would take the form of hoes and spear-heads. The Haddon MS. agrees that smiths 

1 r. W. Holder. "Note- ■ •on.-.-mmg the Eldorobn ot Man. British East Africa." M't.i. 
1'MiS. 17. 

- Th p. 4u2. 

- A. Krau-e. lh. P-n ///<•, ./!-. , ,/ , p. 31 ( Leipzig. H)03',. Tini.-. although it would 

hi a fall in tin- m»i.J -etde for a tree\w>tnaii to marry a smith. .Mr. Whitehead informs u- that 
unions between the • las-t, do o. ea-ionallv take plaee. and are explained by the fact that a man. 
whether smith or freeman, -was not able to find a wife among his own class. 

4 "The Kuku and othei Minoi Tube- inhabiting the KajoKaji District." Sudan X<n . - nnd 
Iti'Orl-. \ol vii. 1024. 
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can acquire cattle, but refer? to them a? " a class apart from the cattle-keeping 
Ban . . and state' that they " live in separate villages in their own country, 
uir I t the eh ief < if tin 5 di'trict. The smith? provide the chief? with weapon? and hoes, 
being recompensed by a feast given bv the chief, whilst the commoners buy their 
weapon? ironi them, and it i? thus that they acquire property. “ The following 
statement made to dir. Whitehead indicates the Bari attitude to the smiths, and 
seem? tantamount t<> ?aving that there are difficulties in settling up : — 

" When the smiths have eaten your durra (i.r. ot a freeman), and you go 
and call tor youi hoe. and you ?av : ' (live me the hoe.' And they refuse and 
you bring your hriv t (follower?), and yon beat them. And the smith gives you 
the hoe. Then again he eat? vour durra and again you call (for your hoe) ; 
and he retu?e? and voii bring vour label and vou beat him. and vou scorn him 
(insult him), and you ate given the hoe." 

Where ninths live m a village not their own they frequently, if not always, 
do their work outside it. as at Belimau. and even at Lebalwa among the Lotuko 
we noticed that the smiths (of Bari origin) had their workshop at the end of the 
village on the edge of the hill. The working place of the Belinian smiths is an 
outcrop of rock called Be, ‘a,, „<> (inaonoh — the Bock of the Smiths ---on the north 
side of Belinian where, under the shade of an old gnarled tree, the smiths work. The 
top of this rock is the site at which for generations the women of the village have 
ground their durra. ?o that it is pitted with the characteristic oval hole?, each a 
few inches deep. 

There i? no objection to women being present during the working of the iron ; 
indeed. Mr. Whitehead state? that they sing to encourage the men at their work, and 
he give? this example of a song : — 

.1 h'ljl HOI'O Il'l \ t JllL‘ 

A a ipimbit ih let 
ho G/muii/hIii < iim biJ'nt I 
Ni'vjik la fni ilo' '/i ipi'e/l 
.1 .Jnrln <ib>ir<i<li/tt loi-r 
' \ i In Luka ; i< 1 i ji'iin , 

Bio, i bl/> link a a )i f ij n - 

" Kaji. daughter of Xijak 
Over there voices (her) sad cry. 

And Gbangula i? mourning 
Those children wish to weep. 

Jada .... ?ings : 

' We go to Lokunet for water 
Our water i? brought from far. 
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We have no evidence that smiths are regarded as having magical powers : 
on the other hand, iron plays a large part in warding oit and curing sickness witness 
the shin-guards, bracelets, etc-., prescribed by the bn,nt. and the power of the iron 
rods of the rain-maker and the imtu no Ion — while, as Mr. W hitehead informs us. 

" if anyone breaks a smith's tool he has to make good the damage, whicli is partly 
of a magical sort, bv the provision of a goat. Mr. \\ hitehead point? out that the 
ore is not mined, but found in the beds of the local streams, and he adds that smiths 
" mav be found working in the villages of the ordinary Bari or in villages of their 
own situated near the source of their raw material." 

Medicixe-mex and their FrxcTiox?. 

At this stage it seems advisable to try to describe the position of the bn nit . and 
to indicate the nature of the practices undertaken at his direction. Important as 
the bu nit certainly is from the social standpoint, he will not as a rule be met by 
the white man in his official capacity nor will his house be pointed out. This 
applies not only to the Bari but to every tiibe which has seen enough of Europeans 
to realize their views on witchcraft, sorcery, magic, call it what you will, and how 
utterly these differ from their own. Thus, during our journey in 1921-2 it was 
only among the Lango of Logoforok on the Sudan- Uganda border, where the white 
man was relatively slightly known, that when the chief first visited us he was accom- 
panied by an individual of obvious importance who was introduced as the kojar} 
Within the tribe it is no doubt true to say that the bn nit is in the main a power for 
good : it is certain that many of the ceremonies in which he takes a prominent 
part, and which are undertaken at his direction, have the effect of comforting the 
sick and those in trouble, of inspiring confidence, and probably of conserving the 
unity of the family and even of bigger groups. Yet. admitting this to be true, we 
feel it would be premature to assert that the birnit is never responsible for such 
practices as led our informant Kinyoii (p. 433) to attribute the death of his relatives 
to magic. 2 

111111 regard to the actual methods of the bit nit. we were not told of any incidents 
suggesting conditions of ecstasy or dissociation, and although we did once hear 
that his power and even the revelation of particular facts 3 might come to him in 

1 A word, perhaps, of Xuba origin, but by the natives considered to be Arabic, and used 
universally in the southern Sudan to signify ' magi< ian," " witch-doctor." ■■ medic-ine-nian." 

- Owen (Bari drarnwar and Yorabubtnj) give- burnt as signifying sorcerer (good) and dcmainl 
a-, sorcerer (bad). A< tually. as pointed out by Air. Whitehead, dmaitnt signifies one limine the 
c\ il eye. 

3 All Whitehead ha? supplied the following example - 

“There was a certain man who was a great bund, his name was Sebur. Long ago he 
• oniinanded the people, saying, 'Enclosure of my fathei, I drmn.td last night that other 
people were coming up the river on the north side following the river up, and the tilings on 
til' ll' head? Wtie red, and their bodies were red. AA'e must spiinkle dust so that they do not 
come ’ (This must have been the ai rival of the northerners, probably Baker's troops ) 
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dreams, it seemed that generally he wa- regarded as the possessor ot peculiar 
knowledge, which in some instances at least had descended from father to son. 

I nfortunately we have no reliable information on this subject, or of anv special 
training, though it would seem that we may safelv deduce a special degree of 
knowledge of. and intimacy with, the -pirits of the dead. As to the practices a 
him it enjoins on his client-, though doubtle-s conforming to certain types, thev 
do not at first sight (and no one ha- yet gone further than this) strike the observer 
as absolutely rigid. Moreover, there mav in recent vears have been borrowing from 
neighbouring tribes, the Lukoiya and perhaps even the Acholi : indeed, we believe 
there is evidence pointing in this direction. The actual practices enjoined bv the 
burnt to avert or cure sickness are. as far a- we know them, described with other 
religious acts on pp. 455-61. 

Although we have stated that thi*Ji/o"f i- not to be regarded a- a sorcerer in the 
ordinary malign sense of the word, sorcery plays so large a part in the life of tin* 
Bari that no account of them can present anything approaching a fair picture without 
consideration of the production of sickness and death by means of what the European 
commonly calls magic, and as far as the social results of this belief are concerned 
this is perhaps the best place to refer to them. 

Although we were quite unable to learn anything a- to the technique of the 
methods employed by sorcerers, we may record an instance with which in its later 
stages we were somewhat closely a--oeiated. showing the reality of the belief, its 
social importance, and the tragic results that ensue in the attempt to harmonize 
the beliefs of savages in the condition of the Bari with the recognized, and no 
doubt in the main, necessary rules of administration. 

Among our informants was one Kinyon who found himself in a difficult position 
and was willing, even anxious, to discus- the matter with us. in the hope that we 
might assist him. He had. as he believe i. seen a number of his relatives die one 
after the other as the result of magic directed again-t them by a certain ” foreigner.'’ 
a man of Jebel Lafit. who had. however, been brought up among the Bari. Kinvon 
required an operation, referring to which we were prepared to give him a letter to 
the Medical Officer at Mongalla. But thi- did not satisfy him . it was obvious 
that he wanted more than an introduction, and after a good deal of hesitation a 
story of the following order came out : ” The Government was good, verv good 
indeed, but one thing was certainly lacking, they did not understand magic, and this 
did a lot of harm. In the old davs thing- wer<* much better, for if a man killed others 
bv magic, people would kill him : now the Government had stopped this, hence deaths 
due to magic have increased greatly. His genealogy -Lowed that a large number 
of his family had died young, and then, when at List his (elassifieatory) brother, a 
teton like himself, had died, it was too much for him. he had struck the magician 
on the head with a stick and the old man had died. Public opinion was obviously 
in his favour, and the deed he alleged had been condoned by bis chief, who had 
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told him to kill a bullock, yet lie was afraid of going into Mongalla. for although 
the magician was not a native of Belinian. he had been brought up there mice child- 
hood. and hi* foster-brother might complain to the Government. He was assured 
that the operation was necessary and not dangerous, and determined to go to Mon- 
galla. arguing that if the Government wanted him it was as easy to lay hands oil 
him in his village as at Mongalla. The mournful result was that he died in prison 
of pneumonia after an operation described as thoroughly successful. 

In another instance to which we may refer, though the storv was not told us 
at first hand, there was a definite account of a spear-thrust from which a man died 
in a few days, and it was only when the matter was thoroughly investigated that it 
appeared that there was no actual body wound. 

Apart from the treatment of disease, the burnt is consulted in circumstances of 
doubt or difficulty in order that by his advice a happy outcome mav be brought 
about. The following example given us by Mr. \\ hitehead is a good instance of a 
constantly recurring African difficulty, and the fact that the local chief and his 
family persisted in the course they had determined against the advice of the burnt 
is important, as an example of the independence of outlook in religious matters (for 
although not specifically stated, we do not doubt that the spirits of the dead were 
regarded as concerned with the site of the new village) which we have from 
time to time observed among the riverain blacks of this part of the Xile Valley. 1 
Ou the remo\al of the native village of Juba the chief and some of the older men 
consulted a burnt as to whether they should move, with the result that the site 
already chosen by Magara. the chief man of the village, was condemned for the 
reason that the ground was bad ; a death had occurred there and this would entail 
other deaths. Actually no death had occurred there so far as was known ; moreover, 
though Kanyi. son of Magara. had only lately died in Juba, his grain stores had been 
moved to his father's new home. Magara, his brother, and his family, decided to 
disregard the advice of flic Limit, though the bulk of the village followed the medicine- 
man s ad\ ice and chose a site by the n\er bank. As an example of a portent leading 
to the advice of the bin, it being sought, Mr. Whitehead cites the tale of the youth 
who brought a young girl into his house, where she turned into a do". 

Mr. Whitehead writes of another person of importance, the imlu lo hri. or “'person 
of the iron rod. who exorcizes illness from the village, and whose symbol of office 
aud tool is an iron rod. hri being the same word as that used for the iron shin-guards 
which are worn on the legs in order to keep away sickness (pp. 434. 41341) 

Among the Kuku. one Touibe Gborron. described bv Dr. Tunis as a sub-chief 
ut " Opari District which borders Kajo Kaji District." possessed a spear-like iron 
rod ’ of such virtue that the officer administering the District used this for swearing 

o 

1 1 We ra w ui'taiK-e the persistence of the belief in the Dinka god among children and grand- 
-’iildren of mixed Shilluk-Uinka marriages, and the promulgation of new. U. more or less 
unorthodox, practice'} by Dinka medicine-men. 
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the people, each being " fully convinced that should In' swear falsely bv this rod 
he is doomed to die ." 1 

Besides the band — the good medkinc-man. who works for the good of the people 
— there is the evil medicine-man, who i- in theory, and perhaps in practice, a poisoner, 
against whose machinations the bund prescribes manv of those charms (-.ueh as the 
shell of a tortoise, twists of animal hair, iron necklets, wristlets, legh-ts. etc.) in which 
he does a considerable trade. Presumably it is the evil medicine-man who causes 
foreign substances to pass into his victims, since these are ceitainlv extracted from 
the bodies of sick people by the band. The Bari term for the eyd medicine-man as 
poisoner appears to be iintn lo wimr 

The evil eye. lidem. can and does work much harm. and. like manv of their 
neighbours, the Bari consider monorchids the most dangerous of dun id' (possessors 
of the evil eye). Mr. Whitehead cites the instance of a boy suffering from liver 
complaint and dropsy, who was taken to a well-known bunit (after being 
brought to the dispensary where little could be done for him), who diagnosed his 
complaint as due to Jcidtm. Further. Mr. Whitehead informs us that among the 
Xyangwara. Kuku. and he believes the Kakwa and Fajelu. there is a person 
called the foa-nmanit. a word meaning " poisoner."' She is a woman who. having 
lost her own children, or merely because she has succeeded to her mother's profession 
as poisoner. " has grown to hate all those who are healthy, young, or good-looking."' 

Dr. Yunis devotes some pages to poisoning among the Kuku. but it cannot 
be said that he produces evidence for any real knowledge of poison apart from a 
rather doubtful appreciation of snake venom A decoction of the head of a poisonous 
snake is used, and this, called by the Kuku h*h"w. but " commonly "’ (>.< . presumably 
in the had Bangala of the western Sudan) nfjanxt. is said to he administered in 
food with fatal result. There is. moreover, some connection between h'sbiw and 
thunderbolts . 3 

Terms ok Relatioxshii *. 1 

The relationship system of the Bari has the usual classiticatory features : the 
following are the terms in use : — 

Baba. — Father, father's brother, father's sister's husband, mother's sister's 
husband. The term is used in the ordinary classiticatory way for these 

1 Op. nt.. pp. 20, 27. Tumbe formerh po-sM^ed great power. He eould become a leopard 
it \\ ill. and in this form revenue himself on his enemies : moreover. b\ blowing a whittle he c ould 

communicate with and command the leopard* of the country. Apart from the iron rod. the 
whole passage suggests Azande influence. 

2 Presumably the hutii Jo wini i orro-poivK closely with the Shdluk jahfttf , "the man of 
herbs/’ both being poisoners, at least in intention. \\ hether their preparation* are true poison* 
we cannot say ; our experience in Melanesia ha* perhaps made us unfairly sceptical ; Mr. \\ hitehead 
states that one preparation is '* a decoction of Jnkongo . the red mite* *een after rain in profusion 
on the ground in the early day* of the wet -season.** 

3 Op. cit p. 33. 

4 The abbreviation* m.* and f.>. ie>pe«.tively indicate male and female speaker*. 
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relative-?. the word for father, i' not mod a' a term of 

address. 

1 t’f'ijo. — Mother, mother'' sister, a eki'Afkatoiv term sometimes extended to 
the wife of the father's broth* r. the word for mother, is not u-ed 

d' a term of address. 

Xoio (pi. nti'iijd).— fluid. bruthex's * iuld (n, vX t.'.i. si'tei's iluld (i'.s.). wife's 
sisters child, is also Used in the Usual iljviticatoiv wav: the only 
descendant of the succeeding generation who F not addressed as " child “ 
is the sisters son im.s.). A man mav also address his own vounger 
brothers and sisters as " children" (><=* below i. 

Loiui'fi ' and Kianr or Ktimar. — Brother, father's brother’s child, mother'' 
sister s child, 'ister. lathers 'i'ter s child. These terms thus include both 
types of parallel cousins. If a man niarri* — his father’s widow the children 
born from this union are counted to the deceased, hence they are addressed 
as luiinser and baser. not as children by their real father. This onlv occur' 
when such a marriage has actually taken place : its potentiality does not 
afreet the relationship system. On the other hand, there is a teudenev 
for a man to call younger brothers and sisters lueajik likali (our children, or 
little ones (nr.)) and incajik inkon (our children (f .)). respectively, though 
they will call the elder brother lohaxpt} 

If asanok. Father s sister. M e did not discover anv 'pecial duties or privileges 
affecting the father's sister. 

Mana vye. — Mother's brother, mother's brother's child. As the child of the 
wanoroje is also called the manomje (the mother's brother’s son being called 
by the same term as his father), so the mother's brother's son's child is also 
addressed by this term. 

Sdiuiijt. Father s sister s child, sister s child (in..'.). Suruiyi is the reciprocal 
term to numnnye. and like it includes persons of more than one generation, 
the sister’s child (m.s.) and the father's sister's child. Thus male cross- 
cousins stand in the relationship of maternal uncle and sister's so to each 
other. 

Mare aye. — Father's father, mother's father. 

Yakanye. — Father's mother, mother's mother, mother's brother's wife. 1 2 

Ni/al lean . Son’s child, daughter's child, husband - ' sister's child; in a general 
sense " grandchildren." 

1 Mr. Dribers points out that this does not imply a sense ot relationship. Noro means child, 
not son or daughter : tore is the correct word for offspring. 

2 Mr - i>riber - note ’ that in 11 water of Yakang ’’ cult Yakang refers to father's mother. 
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A chucii . — ife s father, wife’s mother's brother, wife’s mother’s brother's son. 
husband s father, husband’s mother's brother, husband's mother's brother’s 
son : iiiHjiro includes all the male relations of the wife of the generation of 
her father (including the mother's brother’s son. who is treated as belonging 
to the generation above hint), when a man uses the term. The corre- 
sponding relations of the husband are addressed in the same wav bv 
a woman. 

Koh'On't. — Daughter’' husband, daughter’s daughter's husband (m. & i.s.). 
sister's daughter’s husband, father’s sister’s daughter's husband, husband's 
sister’s husband : is reciprocal to mole >• and 'nog mo. 

Mold). — "Wife’s mother and her sisters, wife’s mother's mother, wife's brother's 
wife and her sisters, husband's mother. This term i.s used by a man to his 
mother-in-law in a classificatury seme. i.e. to the sisters of the mothers-in- 
law of all whom he calls " brother.” The wife’s brother's wife is treated 
as mother-in-law. although a man cannot marry his wife’s brother’s child. 

L».t». — Wife’s brother, sister's husband (m. & i.s.), wife’s sister, father's brother’s 
daughter's husband, and mother’s sister's daughter's husband. 

Kobo. — Husband's sister, brother's wife (f.s.). husband's brother's wife, wife's 
sister's husband. The Into and the loba are used by both sexes to both 
sexes. Both are reciprocal and denote person* of the same generation : the 
former denotes the wife’s relatives of the same generation, while the latter 
indicates those belonging to the husband’s group. Between neither groups 
is there “ fear ” nor ceremonial respect, thus differentiating persons to whom 
these terms are used from the komonit and moker. 

Kdi/ini. — C'o-wife. We understand that the first and principal wife might 
also be addressed as yahgo by her co-wives, but Mr. Whitehead found that 
this is only done while the younger wife has not borne a child ; when 
she has become a mother she might call the co-wife keyini nikah do out, 
" our great co-wife.” 

Lulet (pi. Hun). — Husband, husband's brother. 

Namkirao or nakican (pi. mite). — Wife, brother’s wife (m.s.). son's wife (m.s.), 
father’s sister's son’s wife, sister’s son's wife (m.s.). Xarakuan means 
■" woman.” We were told that in a general way a man would call all the 
women of his own clan " sister.” and all those of his wife’s " wife.” How- 
ever. this is not aetujllv the case, as the wife's sister is addressed as hitu. 
Further. Met (husband), the reciprocal to narukican . is only used towards 
the actual husband and hh “ brother." The son’s wife, sister’s son’s 
wife, and father's sister's son's wife are also addressed as narakwan , but 
the reciprocal terms to these terms are hogivo. clearly implying that 
they are not marriageable. 
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Two additional terms are recorded bv Mr. Whitehead: nnUnift lor the 
children of the mother's sister (who may also be called lohnupr and Ita-ir) and 
thtanit for the husband’s sister. 


marenve 


i ~ 4 vakanve marenve 


vakanve 


mananve 


j 


vakah 


J norinvi 


norinvi 


A r : 


mananve 


cakain 


! 

norinvi mananve -* 

TABLE SHOWING RELATK TERMS OF ^l’B.TE< T A. 


Tlie iiinuinuje-itofinyi relationship is peculiar, in that a mail addre^-e- hi' maternal 
uncle and his maternal uncle’s son by the same term. Thu? the male cro''-cou'ins 
stand in the relationship of maternal uncle and sister's son to each other. If we 
regard the relationship between older and younger generations as one of comparative 
superiority and inferiority, we must conclude that a man stands hisrher in iank 
towards his father's sister’s child than he does towards his mother's brother's child : 
in other words, a man treats his mother's brother's son with the respect due to his 
mother’s brother. Throughout this account the importance of the maternal uncle 
has been demonstrated, and it is suggested that this status of mother's brother 
passes from father to son. and is. as it were, anticipated by the son during his father's 
lifetime. This anomaly, though not necessarily the direct outcome of any customary 
marriage, is consistent with the Bari practice of marrying the father's widows, and 
taking up the position of father to the younger children of the father, and thus that 
of maternal uncle to the sister’s sons of the father. It should he noted that this 
close association of father and son. gwasf-identification. only affects the maternal 
uncle-sister's son relationship (and hence that of cross-cousin) and not that towards 
own children or children’s children. 

The use of yakanye for the wife of the wan an ye. as well as for the father's mother 
and mother's mother, must be noted, with the result that a yakarn/r can belong to 
the generation of the grandparents and to any succeeding generation. 

A marked feature of the system is the large number of terms used for relatives 
by marriage. 

Behaviour between Relatives and Connections. 

There is little to say concerning the behaviour among the member' of the 
immediate family. Children are born (or. at least, the first children) in the house 
of the mother’s parents, but are subsequently brought up by their own parents, 
usually in close proximity to their father’s parents, brothers, and their families. 
No special rules of etiquette or avoidance have been recorded within the immediate 
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family circle or among any cousin?. The bond between a man and his mother's 
brother has been mentioned on several occasions : attention must be drawn to the 
fact that the attitude of respect shown by a man to his mother's brother is extended 
to anyone to whom the term mnnanye should be used, and as the ?on of the mnuanyc 
is also the mam n ye. a grown man may stand in this relationship to a little child. 
In ease of illness the saliva of the mother's brother (mananye) is particularly efficacious. 
Should a man be ill he will ask his mother’s uterine brother to spit on him. but if 
the latter be not available anyone whom the sick man calls mnmtnye will be asked 
to do this service. Even if the mamni ye is a small child (as i« possible with the 
Bari nomenclature) and the patient a man of importance, the remedy will be sought. 

Subek. who married Idoh. the widow of his mananye. thus begat another 
mananye. and the fact that he paid no bride-price, and that the child was 
accounted as child to the dead man. carried with it the fiction of relationship. In 
theory. Subek should treat the child Lado with respect, and we were told that he would 
not beat him if he were naughty. Mr. Whitehead thinks this is not quite correct, 
and that the special relationship between the two would not be observed until the 
boy attained the age of eighteen or twenty. 

A man " avoids his mother-in-law. that is to say lie never meets her face to 
lace in public but makes a detour in order to prevent this ; he would never enter 
her hut. but it is not necessary to avoid entering her village, or to be absent from 
any public meeting which he knows she will attend. It is sufficient then to avoid 
her proximity. In spite of this, he must be constantly paying her some kind of 
attention and a ceremonial attitude of respect is maintained to all who are called 
moken. i.e. the sister of the mother-in-law. and the mothers-in-law of the brother, 
as well as the wife's brother's wife. Xo reason was given for applying the term to 
the latter, but the practice is common in this area. 

The following translations of a series of texts collected by Mr. Whitehead throw 
light on the psychological aspect of the relationship between son-in-law and mother- 
in-law. The first is a general statement, which, taken in conjunction with what 
we have already written concerning avoidance, is of the greatest interest as indicating 
the thoroughly ambivalent quality of the feelings to which the relationship gives 
rise. We believe that most anthropologists— and this certainly holds good of our- 
selves — have hitherto overstressed the negative aspect of the mother-in-law taboos. 

“ The mother and the son-in-law — their affection for each other surpasses, 
goes beyond the father-in-law. because the son-in-law i? able to support (her) 
very much, and the thing which is eaten he wishes to make his mother-in-law 
eat it every time. Therefore the love of the mother-in-law becomes great for the 
son-in-law. She also wishes to make the son-in-law eat of what she has. as with 
tobacco, it is never wasted, as with beer, it is never wasted. And everything 
which is good, she wishes to give to her son-in-law. But the father-in-law wishes 
his things to be cattle and if there are many cattle, then he loves his son-in-law.” 
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The remaining text- are all -tories. nut duett -tat.-ment? of f-vlina and behaviour, 
and apart from their psycho-analytical interest, with which we are not here concerned, 
show the extreme importance of knowing and practising the correct etiquette. 

Xus. I and II deal with men who did wrong by eating food belonging to 
Their mother-in-law. Both were obliged to leave their wives on at count of 
their fault, though in X>. II the mail had him-elf provided the bull for his mother- 


in-law. 

Xo. III. which i< not -o dear, deals with a woman who did wrong by stealing 
her son-in-law’s milk. 

Xo. IV appear? at first sight to belong to a different category : a folklorist 
might classifv it as a " droll.” but the anthropologist, especially with psychological 
leanings, mav legitimatelv a?k whv a man normal enough to be married should in 
this instance mi«rmiW~tand the obvious meaning of the word ” cut. If this point 
of view be ignoied. then the story tells of the ridicule a man brought upon himself 
bv not understanding the correct way to treat his mother-in-law. 

All four stories indicate that a man is expected to contribute considerably 
towards the upkeep of his mother-in-law. and that she in return helps to supply 
her son-in-law with beer and tobacco. We cannot explain why it is correct to 
drink beer made by her and a sin to eat food she has cooked. 

I. — A certain man went to his father-in-law’s house. And the rain fell and 
brought out (the living ants). In the afternoon the people went for reeds, and in 
the evening the people went to the wood to their places round the ant-hill. And 
this stranger (son-in-law) 1 said he was going. But the mother-in-law would not 
have it. and said : " Stay at home, my son.” Thereupon the mother-in-law brought 
out her lud a me (a sort of yam) to the fire. And after the people had gone the son- 
in-law saw the Ivdnmc and was glad and took it out (of the enclosure). And he took 
it off to the road which led to his own home, and hid it in a fig-tree and returned. 
And he lav down. A little time after the people of the ants arrived, and his wife 
entered the hut. and looked for the hid mu e. and found there was nothing. And 
she did not speak, and lay down. 

The next dav in the morning that son-in-law said : *' I am going to my own 
home.’’ And the wife said : " Very well." And the wife accompanied him for a 
distance upon the road, and returned back. And there was a certain fig-tree there, 
and when the wife had climbed it she looked for (fibre to make) a burnt. 2 And the 
husband returned and thought : " Perhaps the woman has gone home.” But the 
woman was in the fig-tree. And he came thither, and did not see. and took out the 
1 win me which he had hidden there the day before and started to eat. And when he 


1 The word tun-dated -on-indaw and stranger i- hmiontt (pi. konum). /.< . • man outside the 
t l?n." 

- This is the bunch of string- or “ tail " worn by women, made of the twigs of a species of 
fig. biotat, chewed until soft and pliant. 
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had. tini.shed he said that he would break the cooking-pot ; and his wife said " If odio. 1 
do not break it : it belongs to mother." And the man was very frightened and 
said : " Where shall I go ? " And he thought upon everything, and he thought 
that it was better that he killed himself, because he had stolen the food of his mother- 
in-law 2 — a very bad thing. So he spoke and said : " It is better that I leave my 
wife." 

And (upon hi» coming home) his father said : " What is it. my son " And 
he mid : " I am leaving (mv wife) tor nothing." And his mother also came and 
said : " Why. child " He said r "I myself am simply leaving (her). And his 
father said : " If so. you shall bring my cattle." He said : " Very well.” And he 
collected the men of his age. 3 and said : " Brothers, men of my age. I do not find 
mv words (easily). Those cows now — even though mine — it is better that I leave 
them to my father-in-law. because it is truly I myself who have done wrong. My 
mother-in-law has not begun harsh language to me. My father-in-law also has 
not spoken me wrong. Truly that wife of mine too — I have not heard evil words in 
her mouth. Those cows are not mine. Truly I have wronged ( ; ) that daughter of Legi. 4 

And forthwith those people called for those cows of theirs, and the father-in- 
law said : " Why. strangers of mine 1 I have not spoken evil to you." And those 
many people said : (These are) no words of ours. These words are of your son-in- 
law [ i.e . the complaint is his]. It is he who brings us." And the father-in-law said : 
" Call that girl, that the men may ask whether die has spoken evil to her husband." 
And this girl said : " Wodio. father, why are we meeting this son of Legi ( " And 
he (the son-in-law) said : " Father, my father-in-law. do not be angry for nothing , 

1 am dividing my cows." And the father-in-law said : " lot. 5 drive off these cows 
of vours." And the people separated them. And this girl (who was) their woman 
watched and called a certain man who was a great man. And she said : " Father, 
stand here, my father-in-law. Let me question you." And this person stood, and 
she said : ” Has my husband truly deserted me ( “ And he said : " He has 
abandoned (you) altogether." 

And this girl ran home and said: "Father, father, come out. Those people 
who are driving the cows away — that person, my husband, formerly stole mother's 
ludum:." And her father laughed and hung his quiver on his back. And he started 
to run. and said : " You people, I want my eight c-ows." And they said : “ Why ( ” 
And he said : " Your son has refused (his wife) and has stolen." And he was given 
those eight cows. And lie took them to his home. 

1 Wmho. ,i i ry of distress. 

- A man may not eat this : lie ran only aei ept milk and tobaeco from his mother-in-law. 

"■ "The men of his aue." i.i . his aue-t lass. }„ The man seeks their advice, and they are 
also i .tiled to judue of the condui t of his w ife. 

1 Married couples or newly married couples ( V) may not address each other by name, but 
say " son or daughter of Legi." Legi means " So-and-so." 

' lot. an expression of indignation {'!). 
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II. — There wa- a certain man who married his wife Ja he and brought a hull 
and said : " Brothers, mv mother is growing thin with hunger. Take this bull, 
kill it for meat ~o that ,-he can eat it. And hi' brothers said : " (food. And his 
brothers went and killed that bull and gave it to the mothers-in-law. And they came 
home, and the husband of that girl asked his brothers saying : " \\ as that bull fat { 
Ami the brothers -aid : Yes it was very fat. And he took a spear and went, 
and when he had got to the road, rain fell, and he continued straight on and his wife 
saw him and admitted him to the house. And he looked up and saw the meat in 
the hou«e all fat. And he took it. and seized it with his teeth meaning to cut it 
thus, and he shaved off his lip. and his teeth were left exposed. 1 And so he uiose 
at night thus. And also when he came to divorce this girl, lie was unwilling to 
(mairy her) because his head was loaded with shame. 

III. — There was a certain man who married the daughter of a rich man And 
the brothers of this woman all died. And the mother remained. And the son-in- 
law said : " Let me take you to my home." And this mother-in-law of his came. 
And he said : " Here are these two cows : and you may drink (their milk) and nourish 
yourself." And she said : " Ah. my son. surely I will drink here." And he said : 

" (food." And sin' had an evil disposition and stole from her son-in-law and from 
her child, and went to drink that milk in the early morning. And she ran away at 
cock-crow. And when she found the qu-orut 2 she drank it. And both the son-in-law 
and her (own) child were always searching for that milk. And one day the son-in- 
law said : ” Ah. my wife, we must watch for that thief who is drinking up the milk 
of tho«e little children (of ours)." And the wife said : "Very well, if that is so. 

I will watch." And the husband said : " I. the man. will watch." And the wife 
-aid: "Very good, if you find, hold on hard." -And the husband said: " Very 
well." And the wife went to milk the cows. And the mother-in-law ran and untied 
the milk from the rope (which holds the calabash) and drank. And the son-in-law 
saw and nothing else, did not speak, and returned and said (nothing) had been seen. 
And the daughter came and said : ” Ah. my husband, you are bad (careless 1). 

who drinks these children’s milk i ” And he said : " Truly, your mother drinks 
it." And the daughter wept and said : " Ah. mother, you have burnt vour body : 
you have thrown your body to the ground. You are not a person (at all)." Ann 
die (the mother-in-law) said: "Why !" And the daughter said: “Who runs 
to drink the children’s milk l ” And the mother-in-law said : " Who saw me " 
And she said : " Truly my husband was there ] " and she said : “ Was there, my 
child ’’ And she said : " Was there, my mother." And she collected her things 

’ This alludes to the H.imitie method of eating meat. A 'trip or lump of meat i- seized 
with the incisors and a portion cut off between the teeth and the other hand, and this portion 
i' taken into the month. The hero ( v ) of the story is so greedy or agitated that he c-uts too near 
Ins face and shears off his lip. 

- (hrnrnt eurdled milk li'ed to be the usual 'tate in which milk was drunk. 
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in a basket. And again she asked, saving : " And lie was there, my child ” And 
she said : " He was there, mother.” And she arose (to depart) on that day. And 
that daughter became a proverb (meaning, lit " measure ”) until now. 

IV. — There wa< a certain man who came to his father-in-law's house. And 
he found his mothers-in-law eating the nuts of a tree, and he pitied his mothers-in- 
law. And he called his mothers-in-law and said : " When I go home you follow 
me.” And truly the mothers-in-law came after him. and he caught a bull that was 
big. And lie killed it for his mothers-in-law. And his mother-in-law. the mother 
of the girl, refused to eat. and said she would wait to have {a special animal) cut for 
her. because it i~ so among other people. But that son-in-law of theirs did not know 
about things, and the men of his age told him. " Cut (for) your mother-in-law." 
But that son-in-law did not understand things well, and he brought a knife and said : 

" Come to the door into my sight my mother-in-law.” And his mother-in-law came : 
and he just missed his mother-in-law with the knife and it whizzed by. And 
the mother-in-law drew back into the house: and many people said: V by. 

such a one. why has thou clone this } ” And he said : " Mv age-mates told me." 
Thev said : " This cutting isn't clone like that. You cut your mother-in-law with 
a cow." And he said : " (it was) because I didn't know.” And forthwith he gave 
his mother-in-law a cow. but the people laughed very much on that occasion. 

The point of the tale depends on the son-in-law's misunderstanding of the 
word for ” cut.” He interpreted it literally, but it has another seme in which 
it means settling an animal on the mother-in-law as part of the bride-price. The 
words " to cut one's mother-in-law with a cow." probably mean to compensate, 
to settle the claim, to discharge a debt and so rid oneself of one'- mother-in-law and 
her claims. 

Marriage. Descent, and Inheritance. 

Marriage among the Bari is regulated both by exogamy and consanguinity. 
A- clan descent is patrilineal im man can marry a woman of bis own clan, but 
neither can he marry any relative, whatever clan she may belong to. if relationship 
can be traced through either parent . 1 He may marry into his mother's clan 
but not a near relative of his mother. It was .said that if a man married a clans- 
woman the union would be sterile and both husband and wife would probably die. 
In the ease of marrying into the mother's clan, older- would be consulted to 
ascertain if the relationship were sufficiently remote. One ease of adoption 
< amo to our notice : the adopted, son wa- restricted from marrying into the clans 
of his true father and mother and al.-o of liis adopted father, but not from the 
clan of his adopted father's wive.-. 

1 Unfortunately we did not so into this ipie&tion sutfii iciitly carefully to discover whether 
marriuae would be barred with a second c-ou-in descended from the brothers and sisters of the 
fit her - father who belonged to other clans, but we believe that -u< h marriatre- would not oeetu. 
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Earlv in oui inquiries it was obvious that foreign influence (mainly the Mahdia t 
had upset bride-prices during the last half-century, and that there had been fhu tua- 
tions in the amount paid. Concerning thi- Mr. Whitehead write- a- follow- 

(1) A generation or two ago freemen were actually unable to pay any > • 1 1 1 1 • 
at all. purchasing their wive- with goats and hoe-. There was then 
an undoubted dearth of cattle, due to war and disease, say. ISM'- I'.'u-. 

" (2) Before this time verv large bricleprices were paid by chiefs and freemen. 

as much as thirty or forty head of cattle. 

" (d) Xowadavs nop-fre e classes, i.r. -mith- (to>i>nnok 1. hunter- C/u/p. dome-tr 
-laves (tin pi), are purchasing their wives with cattle, -ay. four or nv>- 
up to ten. This is partly due to the great number of cattle available, 
partly to the introduction of money. 

In the absence of statistics I should not like to say that the actual liumbm nr 
cattle is at present very much less than it was before the white man 
came : more probably there has been a redistribution." 

The existence and extent of polygyny i> also related to the distribution of cattle : 
Air. Whitehead considers that it has increased, the ten wives of Lugar lo Pitia. the 
father of the rain-maker Leju Lugar (who.-e rain-making is described on pp. ftid-7u). 
being exceptional. It was. he thinks, more usual in the old days for a c-hiet to have 
three wives, a commoner of some age two. and a youngish man one. while very many 
people were content with one wife. Nowadays a chief may have six wives or as 
many as ten. a commoner of some age three, and a young man two. At the same 
time the marrying age for men is said to have become lower. The ability of th>.- 
men to take so many wives seems to have something to do with the change of dietary 
and food-supply. The change has been from a milk diet to a clurra diet, and increased 
cultivation of durra has made a better and more regular food-supply and so enables 
a man to support more dependents. He further adds that the Bari legends depic t 
a social life unlike that led by the Bari of to-day and more closely resembling that 
of the Masai. 

There is considerable ceremonial preceding the actual marriage, of which we 
have no first-hand notes : the following account is taken with but few modifications, 
and those mostly verbal, from the Haddon MS. : — 

Polygyny is practised and is only limited by the wealth of the husband. 
When a man sees a girl that lie would like to marry he sends a friend (male) 
to ask her if <he likes him. If she does, she sends word by the friend inviting her 
lover to her father's house. The suitor then makes it a practice to go each 
day with four or five friends to the girl's house, and usuallv stops the night, 
the father giving them a place to sleep in. The girl's father then asks hc-r why 
these men are haunting his house, and she tells him : he then speaks to the 
suitor, telling him the bridepriee he requires for iiis daughter. The girl's 
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father then sends for the hoy's father, and the bridepriee is discussed. If tin* 
suitor's father cannot afford to pay he tells the girl's father, who forbids the 
man to visit the girl. If. however, the parents agree, six goats are paid over, 
followed by six more, and the rest is paid at odd times, or mav be all paid at 
once. 

On the day on which the girl's lower teeth are knocked out, if she was 
engaged before this ceremony took place, her suitor sends by his friend a bamboo 
stick, rer ea kiriti. on which a number of rings, formerly bracelets but nowadays 
finger-rings, are strung. He al-o collects milk, and if he can afford it a 
hull, which are taken to the girl's village. The rer na hirih is placed in the 
village dancing-place, where it is duly admired. A dance and feast take place, 
and the iron rings are divided up amongst the unmarried girls of the village 
and relations of the girl. This A a formal announcement of the betrothal, and 
participators in the dance are witnesses. 

"When the bride-price has been paid - usually the final instalment i< m 
a lump sum — the man can have intercourse with his future wife, but only in 
her father's house which the young man visits daily : this is not allowed unless 
the girl has passed the age of puberty. After a month or two the father sends 
her to her husband's house under the care of some old women, who are smeared 
with red paint : the husband kills a male goat for the old women, and gives 
them various small presents. 

" A man will sometimes engage to marry a child still unborn if it should 
be a girl. If the girl dies another girl-child may be substituted, and any con- 
tributions already paid are transferred to the new account. . . . 

' £ Quite young girls are engaged and the bridepriee handed over, but at 
the time when their teetli are knocked out the matter is brought up for 
discussion again, and back payments are counted and finally settled. The 
reason for this is that it is impossible to know how a young girl will turn out. 
but when she is old enough to have her teeth taken out her suitor can form 
some idea of her worth’. 

The foregoing is the usual procedure, but other ways are known. A girl 
may become enamoured of a man and run away to him. He returns her to 
her home, but if she persists and comes to him time and again, and if her father 
does not object to the marriage and it is not barred bv relationship, they go 
together to another chief. The parents of course follow the runaway pair, 
and the matter may be settled up by the chief. The parents return to their 
homes, and the father of the man brings together the price agreed upon. Xews 
is then sent to the chief, wlm -ends men to collei t this from the bov's father 
and take it to the girl's father, who if the amount is cornM-r savs so. and the 
girl is brought to her father's house, a bull being killed to least the envovs of 
the chief who brought the bridepriee. The girl is then <ent bv her father with 
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a present of Tobacco to her husband who has aGo returned to his father’s house, 
and she lives with him. 

" If a father notices that a young man is an adept at cultivating, or that 
his father is a rich man, he may wish him to become a husband to his daughter. 
The girl hears this and her mother gives her some tobacco which she takes to 
the man's father. She does this several times, til] at last she is asked why. 
The old men are consulted, a deputation is sent to her father, and the marriage 
is arranged. 

'* It a young boy sees a girl whom lie would like to mairv he tell' his unde 
or aunt, who speaks to his father, and the matter is arranged with the girl’s 
people. 

" A man should not take his wife to his own house till the whole bridepriee 
has been paid and her father gives his consent. This, however, is not the end 
of his indebtedness, as lie continues to make small present', a sheep or two. 
every year. This goes on into the second generation. »u that even when his 
daughter is mairiecl payment continues to be made to her mother's house, 
as much as eight cows in the old days. "When the husband dies his brother 
in taking over the wife has to make a further payment to her parents, in fact 
the bridepriee only finishes with the death of the wife provided she has no 
female children." 

The friends mentioned in this account are the age-fellows. The members of 
The her (age-class) play a considerable part in the arrangements for the betrothal 
and marriage of one of their number, and a man will seek the advice of his her, who 
may also be asked to judge the conduct of a wife. Mr. Whitehead gives the following 
account : — 

" First of all when you wish to marry you tell vour age-mates savins : 
’’ Brothers, if you see a girl who is good, propose me to her.' And vour acre- 
mates sac . A cry w ell. Therefore \vli°n tliev have found a certain mrl 
then they talk with her ; and if the girl answers (favourably) forthwith they 
come and tell vou. And von forthwith mav go with others of vour awe-class " 

*• * C 

A girl may propose in much the same way : — 

” Some girl herself wishes for a man. and she tells her age-mates who are 
also girls. And she also tells your age-mates who are men. saving ‘ I want the 
son of Such-and-such." And if you like her. you sav : ! Verv well.' And if 
con do not want her c on sav . I do not want vou. And so vou remain to 
choose the wife that vou do want." 

Although it is stated in the Hadclon -US. that the bride-price should be paid 
before the consummation of marriage, it may be doubted whether this rule is more 
than ideal. Certainly marriages do take place before the whole bride-price is paid. 
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as will be seen in the example- given below. There seem.-, however, to be a public 
payment of part of the bride-], rice, which mav be looked upon as constituting the 
marriage ceremony. 

With regard to tin- contimi.il indebtedness to tin* family of the wife we cannot 
ourselves, add any definite information, as our younger informant- had not completed 
the payment of the amount fixed, and our older informant spoke of his biide- price 
as though the transaction actually were complete. One man. however, volunteered 
the information that when a man wa- very pleased he would make miuh mens-a. 
and give a feast to which he would invite his sister's husband and all relatives of 
the latter, and they would then present him with a cow. Though the initiative 
here comes from the wife's family, some of the late payments made by a 
man to his wife's relatives mentioned in the Haddon Ms. may refer to this 
practice. 

Mr. JJriherg states that a house known as the hull u" hnmtu (house of the guests 
or son-in-laws) is set apart for the bridegroom in the bride's village. When the 
bride is pregnant she returns to her parents' house. Later the couple will probably 
settle in the husband's village. 

We may now return to the actual amount of the bride-price In the old days 
this consisted of many head of cattle. 1 The two following example.- are given as 
indicating the amount paid by chiefs and commoners respectively, though it may 
also be significant that the chief paid for his bride during the unsettled times ot the 
Dervishes : — 

" Laro Lado. a chief known at Mongalla as Suleiman, handed over for 
his wife Yika 50 head of cattle. 40 goats, and a quantity of dura. Kiuyoii. a 
commoner, paid 40 slice]), while the brideprice of this man's sister. Guni. was 
: 2 cows (which early in 192:1 had not actually been handed over) and a number of 
sheep." 

Analysing, so far as we are able, the payment made by Laro Lado for his wife 
Yika. we find that one cow and a calf were contributed by the maternal uncle of 
Laro Lado. this being the customary extent to which a (maternal uncle) 

will help his /wrhi>/i (sister's soil). 2 The bride-price was handed over to the bride's 
father, Wani. who took the 50 cattle, giving 5 head to his own brother. The bride's 
mother. Kako. took the 40 goats, which .-he divided among her brothei-. keeping 
only the dura for herself. 

1 The settling of the number we- tin- o • a -inn of i ■ remorii.il ili-i u— ion. .1 -pi-, ial word /,,'/• 1 
being applied to such argument com ernnig 1 ittle. Formerlv the father- of boy mid girl v ould 
probably li o-e been painted and have anied weapon- : now they lommonly wear a fe-/. 

- If the bridegroom's mother ha- no uterine brother, someone -t Hiding in the relation-hip 
of elassilieatory " brother " would make t’li- ■ ontribut ion toward- the dowry of her son. Even 
if cattle should be -ear, c. this duty of the mother'- brother i- remembered ; and though payment 
mav be dela ve I. ir i- i nn-u hi, d due. and ill ino-t , a-e- will be made event nail v. 
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\\ i ir i. Kinvon m ini.-il Fani lie paid 40 deep; (it t lit <t* Jo hud come to him 
fiom thi' biidt-piice ot las sister Guni 1< *f whom only a tow 'hoop wore paid, and 
.">0 loan tli-? Jnidp-pni 1 "t another >i'tei. .hum. whose 1 _<i id*--jii ice included two coiv-. 
These latter had not been handed over at tic- tune ot oui visit to Bdinian. but Kinvon 
said that Pitia. husband of his 'ist^r Juan, had airanged to do 'O. and that he would 
< onir- to Beiiniam to which village Kinvon belonged-- with a number of lib clans- 
men and brine the cows, when he (Kinvon) would provide quantities of beer tor the 
occasion. Yinkagi. the husband of Guni. had made no further pavment for her 
beyond the- nrst iu-tulment of sheep. hence Kinvon u ill claim rim whole of the bride- 
piice that may be paid for all the daughter' oi his sister Guni. Had the bride-price 
been paid in the usual w rt v to Kinvon or hi' father th.-n vio-ii the daughter' of 
Gum married. Kmyon would iei eive onlv a 'hare, but what this share would be 
we cnulu not ascertain: Kinvon said 2 cows, but thi' mav represent onlv a pro- 
portional car i onvenrional share of the luide-piicc. biuce in tact Kinvon will take 
the whole ot tin- hride-pliees ol all the daughters of Lis sister Guni. it follows that 
their brothei Kengi (nbthn/i to Kinyoh). tic- onlv living miu of Guni. will fare badly 
wlc-n he i>-i.pu7es rattle to obtain a bride. Kenui was still a buv at the time 
ot our visit, and Kinvon said that he would help to the extent of a cow and a 
calf, but tms i' the amount that a man would alwav' give to his sister s son 
(ndni'jn. W <• could not discover whether he would assist further (owing to 
having ie. eived the full bride-prices ot his sisters). but we think lie would probably 

do 'O. 

I he tact' w e hat e c ited aie instructive as showing how long deterred the payment 
ot the full bride-price may be. and indicates that a dearth of cattle extending to the 
whole tube doe' not deter marriage., though it sets up a condition of complicated 
indebtedness which may last for two or three generations. 

With regai d to the distribution of the bride-price when it ha' been paid. 
Mr. Y' lute-head writes ; — 

T--n head of cattle seems to be the essential complement, but of course 
riel, people pay something over and above thk The lo cattle are made up as 
follows - 

(1 ! A tow and cow-calf. This is the In ten woken, and is paid to the mother- 
in-law. It is the tirst claim settled. 

t-i A cott and bull-calf. This is the lift it noi/iro. and is paid to the father 
in-law. 

" 13) A bull for breeding. This is the thiol wbntk. 

" (H Y bullock. This is the duot sdnb (pi. duonia ionolbn). 

(o) A calf, called the tcujicok rilcet, ' the calf of driving awav.' ,.e. of driving 
the other cows to the father-in-law's country. 
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" i'.. Two calves. taqirok wilet. or tai/wok ita nnlie — this means ' the calf of 
the oath.' it being explained that the parents-in-law may have 
sworn not to allow their child to marry : when they withdraw their 
opposition, each is given a calf. 

7; A calf. hajiroJ: nn putet. or ‘calf of the brideprice discussion. It is 
paid to the eldest or next brother of the father-in-law. 

" The phrase k'nnk ti teh include'. I think, all except those under Xos. (1) 
an; 2 -. It means something like ‘ cows of the herd. Some of the cows, though 
at tuallv the property of the father-in-law. are ‘ ear-marked ‘ as it were for the 
bride"' brothel', and these are known as kit>uk kolot, ‘cows which are left to 
soir.ehodv.’ The vounger brothers of the bride get sheep and goats, as also 
do + tm brothers of the father-in-law." 

The following is an account of the procedure according to .Mr. Whitehead’s 
informant' - 

" "When Lako wishes to marry, then he calls his brothers to drive the cattle. 

. nd Li' brothers call for the mother-in-law’s cow with its offspring a cow-calf, 
and aiffo call for the father -in-law's cow with its offspring a bull-calf. Therefore 
toithwith Lako drives (to his father's house) other cows the name of which are 
Av.-'b ■> tm (cows of the crowd ?) as cows of the children of Lako's father-in-law 
I-'.- . uW' to be apportioned to the brothers of the bride). Therefore at that 
time Lako 'ends word to his father-in-law saving : ' Baba, our time grows 
little that we may bring those torobo (possessions, chattels, goods, i.c. cows).' 
So the father-in-law. he cooks much beer, and prepares much tobacco, and hunts 
toi >trah . But on the day of the coming of those men there is no putet 
(i t . discussion). But on the morrow there is paid, but when the discussion is 
"Wi the (strangers or) sons-in-law also kill an ox. so that they may eat their 
toiLi. because tht-v went in great numbers. [The beer is not enough (?).] So 
they kill an ox." 

Widow' are usually taken by the deceased's brothers, though sons who are old 
enougf to many may take the wives of their father other than their mother. The 
sister's -■ -n '■ anetimes inherits one of the widows. But a widow with a grown son 
old enough to support her need not remarry if her husband has no surviving brothers, 
unless -he lik-s to do so. The chief Lagon left seven widows, live of whom became 
wives or his brother Tombe. One had been betrothed to Lagon when a small child, 
and the < attic had been paid over, but her father had refused to let her leave home. 
Tombe looked upon this girl as his legitimate wife, and said he intended to sue the 
girl s lather for her. The seventh widow is Idon. whose remarriage must be con- 
sidein; n detail, 'inoe not only does it 'how that widows can be inherited bv the 
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sister’s son. but tire social position of the children nt ld<>n illustrates tie U.ui 
conception of descent and the value of the bricle-price. 

Molodiox Yide 
(Bekat) j 

! 

Lado Poni 

Tombe Lag ox — Idon 

(Panigilo) 

Idoh was taken bv Subek. her deceased husbands fathers sisters son i»Lo 
among the Bari is addressed by the same term as the sister’s -on and i' thought of 
as a sister’s son). The child of this union was not considered to belong to hi' real 
father. Subek. but to Lagon. the deceased hu-band of his mother, and was cori'id-md 
a member of the latter’s clan (Bekat) and not of Xyori the clan of his physiological 
father. Thus, in spite of the fact that the inheritance of the widow by a sister s 
son was looked upon as quite legitimate, the children were still considered as belonging 
to the dead man. They might even marry into the clan of their real father, though 
not with a close relation of his. The child in question is a boy. Lado. but if Idon 
should bear Subek a girl, the latter’s bride-price will be returned to Tombe the direct 
heir of the dead man . 1 The reason given was that the mother of this hypothetical 
child had been taken without the payment of a bride-price. Mr. "Whitehead was 
able to confirm the information concerning Subek. and also the explanation given 
by the Bari that the child belonged to the clan of the man who had origins. .v paid 
the bricle-price for its mother. His verbatim account is as follows . — 

At the time when Lognnu died, the people mourned for six mouth', but 
in the seventh month Tombe called many people together and said: ‘Brothers 
Logunu. he is no more. < 'omo that we may go and enquire of tliO'o woin f, n of 
his/ And so the people gathered together. And Tombe spoke rimt and said : 

' You people of Logunu. my wives. Logunu, he is now no more. Think and then 
say the children of Logunu are to be supported, and then you are to speak.’ 
And so those people answered and «aid : 1 But how are we, Tombe, how are 
we to speak We will not go away (or to the forest, i.e. out of the elanR]). 
because Logunu has left vou. Tombe. above (alive). You yourself aie to suppi ut 

1 'L’lii' information u.i' m c < 11 im by Tombe. but Mr. W hitchead '.i\' tb.it tilt- brum-pr n e 
• ■ mbl go r i L v 1 i. not Tomb,-. Tim di tferere e. however, is immaterial ; Ti mi be \i oulil n it ur. illy 
use the cattle coming to him from the daughters of Idon for tile soil' of idon. Whether 'tc h 
i .title would be given direet to Tombe or to tile child Lado would probably depend on the tee 
of ’he latter. The poult of importance i' that Subek would in no wav benefit by the m tm i ge 
of the daughters of Idon. 
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the children of your brother/ And so Idon also was asked : ‘ What about 
you. Idon ' ' She said : ‘ My children, thev are to be supported by the 

And Tornbe said : ‘ These iigdrlnyilcd are now many. You do 
not -r>-ak well.' Therefore she said : ; Subek. he i.- to look after my children/ 
Thu- Subek came in there. Bur the children, although Subek begot them, 
were raised as the children of Logunu. because Subek had not married the 
mother of Lado with hi* cows. He came in (to the inheritance) free. i.r. without 
payment.' - ' 

Several points of interest come out in this account. In the disposal of the 
widows the upbringing of their children is mentioned as the first consideration : 
tin- widow- turn to Tombe as responsible and are willing to become his wives ; 
Idon. who i- unwilling, mentions at first the dan of the mail she wishes to marry, 
and only later the man's name. Further. Hr. Whitehead was told that " Subek 
m.uri“d Idon because lie wished to support Idoii's children ” — there were already 
two daughters, so he performed a pious duty to the children of his maun aye. 

To fomi a clear idea of the Bari method of tracing descent and the sociological 
value of the bride-price, the examples that have been given above must be considered, 
as well a-- the information given by Messrs. Driberg and Whitehead concerning inheri- 
tam e tee-. Mr. Driberg states that when a brother of the deceased inherits the widow 
lie pay- on- cow and one bull (or one cow and ten goats) to the father of the widow 
or to her nearest relatives, and that subsequent children are then counted to the 
new husband. Mr. Driberg suggests that this payment is not in the nature of a second 
biide-price but really a payment for the affiliation of any subsequent children to 
the inheritor of the wife, for if a sister’s son inherits the widow he does not pay 
anything, but the subsequent children do not belong to him (tee above, the case of 
,-hibek'. However, in such cases he states that the same payment is made from 
tli>- pos-i --ions of the deceased to the father of the widow. We did not hear 
<>l this '"n-tnm. and understood that even when a brother inherited the widow 
the sub-cquent children were counted to the dead man. as they are among the 
Dink.’. It may be that ill those c-a-e- that we investigated the inheritance fee had 
not been paid, so that the new husband may not have been able to claim the children. 
Mr. Whitehead's information concerning additional payments supports Mr. Driberg's 
suggestion, for he state- that fees may be paid to the parents of the wife on the 
birth of children (i.r. bv the first husband, without any question of payment of fees 
tut inheritance ot a widow), but that if a man lias manv children his own father 
may a.v- e.ittlo to help support them - 

■’ In the land <>f the Bari when you have married and when you bring 
up your tir.-t daughter, one cow is taken to the me re n ye [this almost certaiiilv 
refers to the maternal grandfather], and if the grandfather is dead it is taken 
to the maternal uncle of this child. And if you beget many children and vour 
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own father exists (is living), lie bring- cattle -o a- To ,-upport tho-e giawo M’idit-u 
of his.” 

From this account it appears that the paternal grandparent- >•: .- • lull are 
indebted to its maternal grandparent- and maternal uncle, a- tin- ihild • . onr-e. 

belongs to the clan of the paternal grandfather. Clan descent i< p.imi.u. C but the 
sociological father is the person who has paid the bride-price (nr m, li< . omit 
the bride-price has been paid). Therefore the child belong- to the tap ■ \ m.i ! ■■nee 
to the clan of the man who paid the bride-price for the mother, ami *h_- .vita full 
knowledge of the physiological father in whose household the child m.tv b- bom 
and brought up. From the instance quoted among the relatives , Kinvop. it 
seems clear that the recognition of a bride-price debt is sufficient m atm i. « Liidren 
to the clan of the father. With Subek. however, the matter wa- .>r. .. iirieient 
footing : he had no intention of paying a bride-price, and in supporting - hildren 
lie begat by his wife (as well as her previous children by his w d — as 

already stated — considered to be performing a pious duty towards his ,w,_. 

Inheritance as well as clan descent is patrilineal, but in inheritance, brothers 
of a suitable age take precedence of sons. When a brother or a son inherit- a widow 
the children are probably only accounted to the dead man if the inheritance fee 
is not paid, but as this involves no difference in clan membership between the socio- 
logical and the physiological father, and very little change in the use ui relationship 
terms and the behaviour that goes with these terms (.^e •• Relation-Lip tip Bari 
social regulations are here more easily observed in the exception than in th- ordinary 
rule. 

Although Bari society is definitely patrilineal, the attachment to the mother's 
side of the family has been brought forward repeatedly. In the pavment- that are 
made habitually we see both matrilineal and patrilineal responsibility. Tip- pavment 
of a cow with calf is definitely regarded as a duty of the maternal unel<- : it «- quite 
independent of any special conditions, and may be looked upon a- a matrilineal 
institution. The right of a man to the dowry of his sister’s daughter cxeivi-ed bv 
Kinyon might at first sight be considered to belong to the same < ategorv but this 
is not the ease— it is a special application of the patrilineal principle. In ..rdiuary 
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practice a girl. h. belongs to her father. A. who receives cattle for her a.- a bride-price 
from X : with these cattle. A gets a wife for his son </. In the instance cited. X. 
the husband of b (Guni), has not been able to pay the bride-price, therefore 6's 
daughters, n— regarded from the point of mew of the cattle that would come m tor 
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them on marriage — still belong to < their mother's brother, instead of to X. their 
father. 

The payments called " inheritance tees "’ by Hr. Driberg. as well as that of one 
cotv mentioned in Mr. Whitehead’s text (p. 453) as made to the wife's father on the 
birth of a daughter, point to the need that a man feels to attach his children to himself 
(and in the ease of daughters to retain the bride-price that mav accrue to them) and 
to meet any claim that may be made on them by his wife's familv. These payments 
seem to be evidence that after a girl's marriage her father still believes himself 
to have some interest in his daughter's children, even though he has received a 
bride-price for her. a trait which is not strictly matrilineal but yet is not in keeping 
with patrilineal institutions. 

At Belinian the right of a man to have sexual intercourse with the wit'- of his 
mother’s brother was acknowledged, but was not extended to anv other woman 
addressed as yiAcuiye. Though a man had no right to the wives of his lu.m^erik (brothers 
or cousins), trespass would be regarded as relatively venial, leading perhaps to hard 
words and the payment of a few sheep, but nothing more. A father would not 
allow his sons to have access to his wives unless he were impotent, then it would 
come about as a matter of course. At Mongalla all rights of access were denied. 
We think possibly this denial may be the result of white influence. 

With regard to divorce, story Xo. I (p. 112). concerning the feelings and relation- 
ship of mother-in-law and son-in-law. i> particularly interesting, as it illustrates not 
only the normal course of events in divorce, but a special vase in which a man. 
recognizing himself to be guilty, deserted his wife, and his father-in-law was justified 
in keeping the bride-price though the marriage was considered to be broken. The 
husband committed the crime of eating food prepared by his mother-in-lav . then 
recognizing his guilt, he returned to his parents, who naturally supposed that his 
wife or her family had committed some fault which would justify the return of 
the cattle paid for the bride-price, and only in the eud discovered that tin:- husband, 
not the wife or her familv. was to blame. 


Rf.lioiox. 

We have been unable to formulate any such relatively clear idea of Ban religious 
beliefs as has been possible, e.;/. for the Dinka. and it is espeeiallv with regard to 
the god Nun. as opposed to the spirits of the dead, that we have felt the difficulty. 
This may be due to our lack of knowledge, yet. allowing for this, we do not think 
the Bari are so intensely religious as the Dinka. Xun is the name given to a super- 
human power (or possibly, more accurately, powers), and certain big trees, not all 
of one species, are— perhaps temporarily — one of the habitations of Xun The 
big tree in the rest-house enclosure at Ali Bey is of this class. We saw small pieces 
of tobacco thrust into cracks in its bark, and were told that at night Xun would 
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come and taste tliere< if : so. too. blood and fat might be smeared on this tree. The 
anointing of certain big trees with fat. accompanied hr prayer, at the time that 
the dura is planted has. we believe, reference to Xun. Xun-loki (sometimes Xun-ki) . 
equivalent to Xun-in-the- above." i.c. the sky. and Xun-lukak (Xun-kak). signifying 
" Xun below.” appeared sometimes to be synonyms of Xun in different aspects, at 
others they seemed to indicate different personalities. Xun-loki. in our limited 
experience, appeared more important and bulked more largely than Xun-lukak. 
With Xun-loki there is associated rain and lightning, and it was said that a rain- 
maker. though he would certainly seek the aid of his ancestors, might perhaps appeal 
to Xun-loki (who is in the sky). Again, it was said that a sacrifice might be offered 
to Xun to cure sickness, the accompanying prayer being on the lines of " What have 
I done Why are my children sick ? ” — though here again the regular treatment 
would be sacrifice and prayer to an ancestor or ancestor'. Air. Driberg points out 
that though Xun-loki is in the main benevolent, he may kill when he thinks that a 
person has lived long enough : and also that there is yet another Xun. or mani- 
festation of Xun. Xun lo-muding. 

Concerning Xun-lokak. Mr. Driberg gives the following information : — 

Xun-lukak. o<. ' Xun below or of tic* earth, also called Xun lele. ’the other 
Xun. is a younger brother of Xun-loki and .subordinate to him. neither benevolent 
nor malevolent. Xun-lukak is responsible for cultivation, and pravers relative to 
cultivation are addressed to him. He is accordingly also known as >,iuhtl-a(yo Jo 
’ the spirit of food.’ and is a Do called no.iJakatyo lukak." 

The following is in the main Mr. Driherg’s account of Xun lo-muding. i.e. Xun 
of tin* wilderness." or of " the hush.” more generally known as trail nkatio (pi. niulaka). 
the ordinary word for spirit or soul, and commonly applied to the spirits of dead 
men. i.i. ghosts 1 • — Everything animate or inanimate (including trees, hills, etc.) 
posses'**' a nHiJaititio which survives death, and in the case of man frequents the 
bush, but also haunt' the grave or vicinity of the deceased Certain big trees called 
huh,,: fa a' ubil'iti/n. or more rarely Jo Ahm. are the habitations of Xun lo-mudino- 

C 

or nmlribifi/n. Xo use can he made of these sacred trees, and even when thev 
fall down ami die their wood cannot be used for fuel, nor mar anvone go under them, 
except for the purpose of sacrifice or offering. Such trees are of different species, but 
tigs and 'wild olives " predominate for the reason that they are not planted. A 
young shoot growing fortuitously near a grave is not on that account sacred : onlv 
when it has become a big tree the fat, i it (medicine-man) may discover by divination 
that it is occupied by the wnfaknhjn of the dead person buried there, and informs 
Ids desi-endants. from which time the tree becomes sacred. 

1 Among the Kuku -T. Vund.-n Pirn rives Uletet .is " God ' . L< - Kuhn. Brussels. 19]o. p. 277). 
ned also as •• the spirit- of the dead “ (p. 2SO). 
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brigand discovered the existence of such trees among the Kuhu. Close to the 
old JAilih- and Nimule road there is '' a shady grove of trees in a clump of thick 
und'-rgrowth. This is one of the Knku sacred groves, called Rudu. and belongs 
to Ivadi Kaji whilst, a little further on. there is one belonging to Yonguli. It is 
iorbidden to cut the trees or undergrowth of these groves, and nobodv but the 
author:>-'l priests is allowed to enter. There is a superstition that if anv others 
enter they will become sterile, whether man or woman. Kajo Kaji's father is buried 
in the grove, and Kajo Kaji himself will lie when he dies. Sacrifices are made at the 
spot on via h occasions as a severe drought. 

' At Bulamatari's there is no grove, but a solitary tree which fulfils the same 
function. An old man. whose office is hereditary, performs the sacrifice, slaughtering 
a go. t under this tree, and then taking it to a second tree a little way off, at which 
a libation or blood and offal is poured out. Here, they say. a chief would be buried, 
unless h- dud of wounds, in which case lie would be buried in his village." 1 

Tii-? H’-'l'ibi take a benevolent interest in the descendants of the dead, but 
it ti irate-.? carelessly they cause disease or death of human beings or stock (in order 
to draw attention to the fact that they have been neglected), while, if well looked 
after, rhey will avert sickness and emu re good harvests and rain. 

Mi. Driberg agrees with us that it is impossible to draw any clear distinction 
between certain aspects of Nun and the imilaka. though clearly Nun. as generally 
used. . onuotes rather "god" than "spirit" or "ghost." The alternative titles, 
if we have understood them aright, show that there is great confusion, so that the 
nature and functions of these entities arc best understood by a consideration of the 
festivals at which they are propitiated. 

The word Imluilwe signifies shade, shadow, ghost of animate beings, while 
f’Urr.uth apt lied to the shadow of inanimate objects and carries no ghostly significance. 
Mi. Driberg suggests that the article lo appears to indicate that all ium and no'lahi 
ai>- regarded a- of the male sex. even if the nutlnhnhjo be that of a dead woman. 

As already stated, illness (.quit irom that caused by soreerv) is so generally 
regarded as due to the neglect and consequent auger of a dead ancestor that the cult 
of the dead plays a considerable part in the life of the Bari, and every grave is a 
potential sliiine It is not then surprising that the cure of disease due to neglect 
of an ancestor who in practice is generally the father — consists of sacrifice at the 
graw. Toliowed by the erection of certain objects, varying indifferent instances, 
usually at tin? head of the grave, which, if they do not make the grave anv holier 
to rl:e native, to the European certainly emphasize its quality of a shrine. A good 
ex. u.tA or -a;, h a grave-shrine, in the village of Ali Bov. is shown in Fig. 1 

1 . ii. stolid. Aka. li'ii-in. 1923. p. 74. Xor ate sin h ?rons limited to the Bari-speaking 
tri! fo: tin- M.uli immediately to the «outh of the Ivuku. who. like the latter, use old quartz lip- 
orn..ment' as rainstones (some actually brought from the Bari), call nnln the moves m whit h 
th rain-makers are buried (F. H. Rogers. Mm/. 58. 1927 1 . 
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of Pl. XLY. and somewhat diagrammatic, illy, but in more detail, m Text-ng. 1. It 
stands immediately in front of the house of the dead man. and consists of tw o notched 
stakes to which are tied a long peeled stick. and a young tree to whim ire hung 
many small pieces of iron slag. At the foot of the stake' there is a p< >t m which purr 
of the last sacrifice was left, and two groups of cooking-stones. Wew. indi> utmg that 
two sacrifices have been made. The stones used in the earlier sacrifice those 
nearer the stake and overgrown with grass, which had been left imdi'tum>-d pur- 
posely. although the rest of the ground over and round the grave was lopt pait:« ularly 
clean. As to the notched stakes, one is no doubt the stake called /*'</, . siia <■ it is 
made of " ebonv " (feiti). which constitutes pait of the furnishing of •-■very grave. 
The other notched .stake was called gili. because made of qdi wood. Tnr gda is the 
commonest of the objects which the limit commands to be erected on tfm grave to 
placate the imdalri. vet a notched stake need not be oigdi wood : tin- bout determines 
that, while he mav. or more generally does not. order a stone to be placed at the base 
of the notched stake. Such stones as those shown in Air. Whitehead's photograph 
(PI. XL VI. fig. 1) are called imrupito ti bunt. " the stones of the boat." 

■When a gili or a similar stake is erected, the hole in which it is stepped is. or 
should be. dug by the son of a sister of the dead man as nearly as possible ov-r the 
head of the latter, and thus in practice often immediately at the side of. oi even 
touching, th e feiti stake, as in the text-figure. In one instance seen by Mr. Driberg. the 
objects on the grave consisted of a feiti around which were sets of stones consisting 
of the saksc set up and used at succeeding sacrifices. 

Pieces of slag suspended to branches of the tree were noted at several shrines. 
We did not discover their purpose, but in one instance, in which leaves were suspended 
in the same way. it was said that as the wind blew these about so would the sickness 
be blown away. 

We are indebted to Mr. Driberg for the following account of the main features 
of a sacrifice for sickness at the grave of a father : — " The son consults a bin it and 
then, having collected any surviving contemporaries of his father — > e. no doubt, 
his father’s age-mates — brings a bull near to his father's grave. He then addresses 
the mvlcdn. saving that lie regrets having neglected his food, and adjuring both 
Xun-loki and Xun-lokak to observe that the nmhl-n is now being fed. commands 
the bull to urinate. If it does not it is obviously too small, so. apologizing to the 
nmlnlza, the man brings another and bigger bull, as the nmhlri has refused the other. 
Eventually a bull is found which consents to urinate, and on its doing so a <b<piet is 
at once sent to arrange for its slaughter under the spirit-tree. 1 The bull is taken 
there and sacrificed, and the tree and the salese under it are smeared with blood, 
stomach contents, and fat. as are the feiti and presumably other stakes erected at 
the grave, where apparently -ume of the mixture is poured out. The meat is divided 

1 These are the bic trees such a' those referred to on pp. 44.5. 456, concerning which we 
know so little. 
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among those present, part being tlie perquisite of the dupief. At night, when ail is 
finished, the dap ief takes curdled milk and smears it on the sale-sc under the big 
tree and anoints his own bodv while standing under the latter." 

We may note that the sacrifice may be tied to the notched stake (pill), but that 
this is probablv rather unusual, and depend.' on the burnt, though the animal i' 
generally led round the stake. 

The gili is annuinted with the blood and fat of the sacrifice, or. it no sacrifice i' 
made — i.e. the case is not considered to be sufficiently serious — milk may lie poured 
out at the base of the gili. When a man moves to a new site, he may erect a new 
gib. in front of his new house, to avert a recurrence of the disease for which a gilt 
had been erected at the grave associated with his old home. The hi' nit does not 
always order the election of a stake (which we believe to be generally associated 
with animal sacrifice), but may order a patient to grow a particular kind of grass ” 
or a flowering plant in a pot near his house. 

fir. Driberg writes that when disease threatens to become epidemic, the local 
in itu (buna, or perhaps even the rain-maker, goes to the ban it with a present of a goat. 
The burnt refers him to the niougekak. who demands a cow. or a cow and calf, as a 
present, and. having received this, obtains “medicine " from his bunit. 1 His dupi 
now scatter this throughout the affected area, receiving for their services a goat, a 
fowl, and a hoe and some porridge. Neighbouring areas will also probably send 
animals and be given the " medicine to be used prophylacticallv. No mention 
is made of a sacrifice, but it is to be presumed that one or more beasts are killed. 
In the event of a serious epidemic the monyekak. at the advice of his bunit. orders all 
fires to be extinguished, and then makes new fire in his house, which he distributes 
to all without fee. 

Although, a' we have pointed out. illness, if serious, is regarded as the result 
either of sorcery or of neglect of ancestral spirits, we mav suggest that further 
investigation will show that these factors do not cover the whole aetiology of disease 
from the Bari standpoint. Pains in the limbs, such a« among ourselves might be 
termed “ rheumatic." are often treated by the wearing of an iron bracelet or a long 
piece of iron which might almost be called a shin-guard. In one instance, pain 
in the chest was treated without sacrifice by the wearing of shell beads round the right 
ankle and a bracelet round the right wrist. No doubt the assumption of these, 
which was at the advice of the bunit. was accompanied bv prayer or invocation, 
but we have no record of these. 

We add here the accounts of three ceremonies (for which we are indebted to 
fir Driberg). since, as it seems to us, there is probably a magieo-religious back- 
ground to them all: indeed, their form suggests that further investigation will 

1 \\ hether mure than one bunit is concerned here is not clear. Though the further treatment 
appeal- to be stereotyped, it ii the hunt upon whom falls the responsibility of determining when 
it 'hall be applied. 
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-how that tliav arc a-suiiated with the cult of the dead. The iir-'t two ceremonies, 
both festival?, are called nibaaqa lo llaqo. " the feast of food." and are connected 
with the planting and harvesting of the crops respectively : — 

(1) At the planting festival, a goat is killed and its meat is cooked with 
beans, sesame, and porridge at a sal-ese near the granary called snh'xe t> rubnm/ti 
ti Li nq<>. ” the cooking-stones of the festival of food." which i- m it used except fi >r 
sacrifices and feasts concerned with cultivation. The head of the family assembles 
his people, and after the food is cooked he waves it in the air three times, blowing 
on it. and giving each person a small piece, which is put in the mouth and spat 
out. Each then receives a larger piece which is eaten. There can be no 
cultivation without this ceremony. The wooden supports of the granary are 
smeared with sesame oil. but the sacred tree (if there is one) would not be 
anointed. 

(g) An alternative title for the festival held when the harvest is ripe is 
nibaaqa In bolot. " the feast of grain." Xo grain may be eaten before this 
festival. Ten heads of dura are collected, and the head of the family, standing 
before the cultivation sale-se. waves the cooked grain three times in the air. Each 
person is given a little and spits it out. this being done five times, while the 
sixth portion is swallowed. 

(3) The third ceremony is the rubamja lo A icJnd . the ” festival of the cattle.’’ 
which appears to be a thank-offering for success with the herd. An owner of 
cattle, if they are breeding well and calves are numerous, collects milk and 
holds this festival. Special Woe (.viloc ti Abe A), which may not be removed 
nor used for any other object, are placed near the fence of the homestead. 
The neighbours are invited, and a large pot half-full of milk is put on the fire 
at the aakse fi I ixid . dura flour being added and cooked in the milk. The pot is not 
removed from the fire, but each person takes out a handful, puts it in his mouth, 
and goes home without speaking. The stick used for mixing the dura and milk 
is not cleaned, but is placed in the roof of the calves' house with the porridge 
adhering to it. nor may it be removed. If the owner of the cattle wishes to 
ensure their future health he should, in addition, consult the biniit. who will 
tell him to do this or that (e.g. put up a potsherd near his wife's house), while 
he should a bo sacrifice a bullock at the A athui lo rnulakafgo. bis -spirit-tree. 

We may further note that if cattle are infected with serious disease, perhaps 
even if only one valuable animal is ill. a sacrifice will be made, and we were shown i/ili 
which had been erected at the advice of the bvait as part of the cure. Mr. Driberg 
informs us that the ha ait will usually tell the owner to take a cow to the mohqcln A. 
who may refer the matter back to the- hunt : the latter then probable telh the u\\ uer 
to sacrifice at his spirit-tree and to call all the old men of hi- family to eat of the 
meat. This should stay the disea -e. while others fearing di-ea-e in their herds will 
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do the same at their spirit-tree*. Oil the other hand, the moayekak may tell the 
owner of the cattle that he must break up hi' herd, distributing it over different 
parts of the countrv. and that he must «hut up and abandon his kraal for 
one month, or for as long a period as the bumf decides, the latter probably 
advising the abandonment of the kraal until the rains break, and generally 
advising that a cow be given to the rain-maker with the request that he bring the 
rain early. 

Under the heading Religion should provisionally 'he grouped information given 
us bv Mr. Whitehead concerning certain snakes termed </ak(iiu/e. Generally this 
term means grandmother " (sopta. p. 438). and its application to a snake imme- 
diately suggests such totemic beliefs as those of the Dinka. According to Mr. White- 
head. it is applied to a snake which occasionally enters a hut. when it is received 
with great delight and sprinkled with milk. It is considered to be " the child of 
God." sent as a sign of good fortune. All this would apply well to totemism. but 
Mr. Whitehead think* that if this ritual had been limited to a particular clan his 
informant would, as in other instances, have told him so. Be this as it may, his 
point of view is supported by Air. Driberg's statement that among the Kakwa and 
Lugbware the t/abim/r snake nr:c'r». is not clan but tribal, while among some of the 
non-Bari-speakinu nibc* of the Bain el-Ghazal there is. or was. a Yakanve secret 
society. 

Raix-makixo. 

A number of accounts of rain-making alreadv exist : thev differ »reatlv amone 
themselves, and in certain respects all differ from the accounts given to us. Doubtless 
none are complete : in what follows we give what we believe to be an outline of the 
ceremonial followed, but neither do we claim that our account is complete, nor are 
we confident that the parts of the ceremony follow in the order given. It was 
always extremely difficult to get details of a ceremony in correct sequence, nor do 
we think that this was entirely due to difficulties in translation, but was at least in 
part psychological, a portion of a ceremony appearing so much the most important 
to our informants (necessarily limited in number in the case of rain-making) that 
whatever questions were asked they invariably returned to this particular feature. 
As to the position of the rain-maker, Anc-e lie might be killed if he would not. or 
could not, produce rain, it is evident that he occupies a very different position from 
that of a Shilluk or Dinka rain-maker in whom is immanent a great ancestral spirit. 
On the other hand, the Bari rain-maker is more than a departmental expert, for 
although the most striking of the results of his actions is the production of rain, 
the ceremonial he performs is thought to bring every kind of prosperity on the countrv. 
His ability to produce these results is due to the correct manipulation of certain 
objects (especially the rainstones). backed by the power and willingness to assist 
of the spirits of the rain-maker's father and remoter ancestors, moved thereto bv 
the prayers of their descendant. The rain-maker is a*sbred by his <hrpi, and we 
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formes. T h-- opinion that the procedure was mure or lt-s.s well known to a not ineon- 
sideiidnle number of the Bekat clan. 

i ominenting on the all-round beneficial effect* of the rain-making ceremony. 
Mr. Whit-head points out that the whole ceremony is to ensure fertility and banish 
disease and want, citing the instructions the rain-maker Pitia would give liis dapiet 
when he 'ends him to a distant village to act for him : “ Make that water (come) 
so that it may fall, so that these people may cultivate, so that also their durra may 
ripen, so that these people may be contented, so that the people may bear and produce 
and their wombs grow large." 

Our own information applies only to tlie Bari of tbe eastern bank, among whom 
there are. or were, two rain-making centres, Belinian and Shindirru. each with its own 
rain- maker. 

Of the objects concerned in rain-making there can be no doubt that certain 
stoni-'. generally of quartz, art- the most important though certain sac-red spears 



seem aho to pluv a part in the ceremonie' (although we were never fully able to deter- 
mine preei'dy what this might be. unless indeed they were merely insignia of office). 
Of the attitude of the natives to the pieces of quartz which from now on we shall 
speak ot as millstones, we had an early opportunity of judging, when one of ns showed 
a ” chief " and «ome old men of the Bekat elan the stones, said to be of Bari orioin 

O 

which Mr. Driberg had taken from the Lugbware some years previously. These 
were four pieces of worked quartz — old lip-plugs — of which drawings (actual size) 
are given in Text-fig. 2. The two conical stones were considered as male and the 
cylindrical as female, the larger of the latter being regarded as the most potent, 
and it w,:< pointed out that when taken in the hand and held close to the ear it 
“called nut." 3 This stone, though not transparent, was clearer than the others. 

1 'A can elkit no 'Ound on boldine this stone auain't the ear. whether the hand be hot 
or of'Iu. 
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while the minute pit' 011 the -urfaee ot the two male 'tone' 'flowed the- i-U-um. 
red paint. Although all four stones are evident artifact' and three ot H-m --1-' : 
lip-plug', even it the fourth be too large for this purpo'e. not one of mu niton ., 
euii'idered them other than natural — a matter of 'ome interest 'liio- sot-,. ,r 
mint have 'een member' of neighbouring tube' wearing quartz or gla" pmc - 
in their lower lip. and the smallest " male 'tone i> obviously one d t h • 
rather 'tumpier than tho'e we noticed m use. A' already .'tatcd. tie- "M :m: 
whom tlie't' 'tone.' were shown with a certain amount ot decree v w.-ie gn-at'v 
pressed : 'ome ot tliem took the female stone' and passed them over their -v.-- . 
asking whether I [C. 0. S.] was not really of the Bekat clan nm-.i - at - 
potentially, a ram-maker] in my own land ; At this point it may bo - "Uvem 
both as substantiating our statement that a good deal about rain-making is get 
knowledge, and as indicating roughly the part played by the raiii'toic-' to uu" 
'hort account of rain-making obtained in Mongalla from a local ititonu.m" who 
certainlv no rain-maker, though whether or no he was of the Bekat i !,u. w--c:: 
sav : — 


ut ' 
M't 


in.- 

uTer 

" i't 
I-Ut. 

-! al 
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"The rain-maker has certain green and white 'tones in a pot. H- ' t':c-s 
these with water and places them on a big stone [one of the old grind'tones r.-, 
referred to later]. He smears the rainstones with simsin oil. lie '.a iin< es a itlack 
goat near the stone, then he. his assistants, and ’ all ; the old men eat of thi' and 
the rain come'." 


This version has the advantage, when contrasted with the more extended account 
given below — itself incomplete — of exemplifying the sort of information that is 
likelv to be missed if an attempt be not made to visit the actual sites cone erne-1 a' 
well as the sort of detail which is so obvious to a native that he does not think it 
worthy of special mention : we refer specifically to the prayers to tie- ancestral 
spirits, and the performance of the ceremony at the graves of the ram-maker’s 
ancestors. 

Bringing together our own information, that contributed by Mr. Bribery, and the 
publications of previous observers, including material in the Haddon MS., wc would 
suggest that the rain-making process is on the following lines : When rain is required 
everyone, including the mOuyelcak. brings a black cow. a black goat, or a ho* (accord- 
ing to his wealth) to the rain-maker. The rain-maker having sacrificed one of these 
animals — a sacrifice of one of his own would be fruitless — sends hi' tin pi to each of 
his ancestral spirit-trees, including trees of all previous rain-maker ' ot his family, 
and they anoint the trees with the stomach-contents and fat of the sacrifice chose 
fle.'h thev eat. Later the people come to the rain-maker and stand facing him . then, 
when his dupi have brought water from the river, he commands them to race a wav 
from him. the Jnpi pour water over their feet, and each person got-' back to hi' 
home without looking back, for if anyone did so no rain would tall. Pr-'iinu-blv 
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this take~ place outside the rain-maker's hut. This part of the ceremony is apparently 
referred to in the following passage given Mr. Whitehead at Lomurie : ” When 
til* - - snn has 'hone strongly, people go to the chief, some ten to Igbola. other ten to 
Rowan When they have gone they sweep the enclosure of the chief, and Rowat 
bnng> water and 'ays : ’ (To.’ And he spills the water upon them and : ‘ The 
rain will 'oon fall.' And Igbola brings water in a gourd, moistens the people with 
waroi. saying ’ (!■<>. soon it falls.’ " 

At some time soon after this the rainstones are brought into action. The follow- 
inn notes apply specifically to Belinian. for. as will be seen later. Mr. Spire’s account 
ot what he was shown at Shindirru suggests that the practice in the two places 
valid considerably. We understood that the rainstones would first be anointed 
and pm ve.’t over in the rain-maker's hut. and it was only if this did not produce 
ram that u-.nr would be made to the grave of the rain-maker’s father ; if still 
no min t> 1!. then sacrifice was made at the grave of .Jada, a previous rain-maker of 
meet pow.->- and ; according to one account, the founder of the Bekat clan. 1 We 
do not however wish to lay stress on the ceremony in the rain-maker's hut or its 
immediate neighbourhood : we regard the confirmation or rejection of this as a matter 
for future observers : if it took place, then the technique was very much that already 
recorded as given us .it Mongalla. with the addition that the stones were smeared 
with the fat and stomach-contents of the sacrifice. Oar actual experience with 
regnid to tin* laiustones kept in the rain-maker’s hut was as follows : The man put 
forward a& lain-maker was called Ali Bey. and was said to be no relation to Mohldion 
who had been deposed from office, although he was the brother of the old rain-maker 
Bombe. mentioned in the Haddon MS. It lias since seemed probable that this man 
was not really the rain-maker but one of his /hi pi. but in this account we shall 
speak of him as the rain-maker. He took us into a hut said to be his (the rain- 
makeT'). and brought down from the roof a pot full of stones which were almost 
entirely fragments of quartz or pebbles, but among which was one object, presumablv 
<it glass, though it mimicked the opacity of the quartz fragments preciselv, shaped 
like the bottom of a custard glass, thick and heavy with engraved geometrical 

dedans, a central circle, and a flower-like design in rows round it. We were 
allowed, but not encouraged, to examine these stones in the dusk of the hut ; we 


1 Experience suggests that in the Sudan there is usually little historical validity in such 
claims • Founder'' usually means no more than the last great rain-maker of whom there 
i- a vivid clan memory ; Xyakang of the Sh i link is. we believe, an exception. It is not improb- 
able that Jada may be the ” old sheik ” of t hi' name, " about two mile' from Belinian moun- 
tain." with whom Baker made friend'. Baker describes him as about eighty, and as leaving 
anengements to his " exceedingly clever -isUr." who " became extremely active and ran about 
the lountry to collect the principal headmen" ( L-mnilia . p. 100). The position described is 
su> h might have arisen a few years ago among the Lotuko. w here Ikang. herself a rain-maker 
and the widow of three rain-makers, was far more active and energetic than her colleague and 
brother-in-law Loinyong. the acknowledged chief and rain-maker of the Tarangole community. 
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were asked not to take them outside. We were told that the sacred spears of which 
we had heard were not there, but after some persuasion we were taken into another 
hut and shown two. slid to be the rain-spears. Like most Bari spears they were 
rather small-bladed. but — and this is uncommon — each had a barb on each side 
above the blade, their sockets being not unusual in form. Above the socket of each, 
its lower end overlapping the top of the socket and gripping it firmly, was a length 
of metal (apparently iron) tubing with a simple wave design, thus • in 

brass ( 1 ) inlaid in the metal, the whole appearing relatively old and patinated. There 
were three of these wave designs we think on the circumference of each spear, but in 
the faint light it was not easv to be certain. The hafts of these spears, for which we 
could elicit no special name, were of wood, perhaps about 8 feet long, and presented 
no obvious peculiarities. It was said that the blades of these spears were treated 
in the same way as the rainstones. washed, smeared with oil and intestinal contents 
and blood of the sacrifice, and then stood point down in the pot containing the anointed 
stones, their shafts leaning against the wall of the hut. It is obvious that the origin 
of these spears requires further investigation as well as the part they play in the 
rain-making ceremony. 

The rainstones turned out of the pot for our inspection were clean and dry, 
so that there seems no reason to doubt the truth of what we were told, that after 
use the stones were washed and returned to the pot in the rain-maker's hut. where 
they remained until next season. 

Turning to the sacrifice for rain that undoubtedly went on at the giave of the 
rain-maker's father, Fig. 2 of PI. XLYI shows the shrine as it appeared early in 
1922, while Fig. 3 shows the rainstones lying within the hollow of the old grindstone 1 
at the foot of the felti, which is of unusual height. Round the grindstone are a 
considerable number of other stones all said to be old cooking-stones (sales e). and 
the usual group of three of these can be made out in the foreground. It will be noted 
that although the grave had not been kept rigorously clean, no such growth of grass 
has been permitted over the grave, as is seen in the photograph on the far side of 
the track. The quartz fragments in the hollow of the large stone were rough and 
angular, except for one pebble the size of a small hen-egg. It is to be presumed that 
the rainstones from the rain-maker's hut were brought here at the time of the 
ceremony, which consisted of sacrificing a black goat or other animal and washing 
and anointing the stones in the manner already described. The following translation 
of a text collected by Hr. Whitehead, apparently at Lomurie. throws additional 
light on this part of the ceremony : — “ There are stones : their names are Kuduat. 
When the sun has shone strongly a sheep is brought, and is cut. and its stomach- 

1 Concerning -irL old grindstones. Air. Whitehead writes that they are cdhd ; jlndu 

tpl. gbit debut ). " Gb-tda a kljo hagon pdf a nojo, tut 'betor. ,ui iaitu ti biltd ; give a nagbitlu. " 

' The gbu <Jn is a grindstone whose hollow is large, of Ion" aao. of the people of the lehd it has 
become deep. ’ Bdtd is the common Sudan Arab word for ' district,"’ " countrv.” 
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contents wash, or clean'e. Kuduat : and then (it is or they are) put to dry in the 
sun. When the sun is here (i.t. somewhere early in the morning) they are then 
smeared with simsim oil. and then when the sun has reached to over there . sunset) 
the rain falls." 

We understood that the rainstones would lie left in position in the hollow of the 
grindstone until the harvest had been gathered. 

The grave of Jacla (referred to on p. 465) and its immediate suiro undines are 
shown in Fig. 4 of PI. XL VI. There was no fe it t or <jili. but the piece of dried wood 
was said to mark the head of the grave, while near it was the grindstone containing four 
stones, three not of quartz (shown in Fig. 1 of PI. XL VII). yet said to Ik- lamstones 
of great potency. We were allowed to examine these and arrange them on the edge 
of the durra stone to be photographed. They consist of half of a bored' pheroidal 
stone of considerable size, resembling a Bushman's digging-stick weight, an arti- 
ficially bored stone, an irregular mass, of quartz with crystals springing from the 
matrix, and a pebble of a stone we did not recognize. Presumably the big tree in 
the background of Fig. 4 of PI. XL VI is a spirit -tree, but we unfortunately did not 
inquire into this. A good many of the stones round the grave of Jada were no doubt 
salese (cooking-stones), and we were repeatedly assured that it was here at the foot 
of Belinian hill that the rain ceremony was performed as a last resource. 

Mr. Driberg informs us that when the crops are partially ripe the ram-maker, 
without further fee. sends his tlupi all over the country, and they scatter medicine 
in every garden. In each area the ,mtn iLinw gives the dupiet a goat, which is 
eaten with a head of durra from every garden, collected in return for the " medhine. ’’ 

Mr. "Whitehead gives the following accounts of a rain-maker A direction' to his 
dupiet : — 

” You are to go over there : you are to go to the Ititiaie over there ; you 
are to go and make the rain fall, and when vou have made the rain fall you are 
to rise up. and you are to go away. 

" And you call for a sheep, and you treat that village with the spear 
(lori). you smear (it l or them ?) so that their bodies may become good, 
so that illness may not he. And you put those waters within (what ?). and 
you rub (presumably the stones) with grease, and it (the rain) fall', and when it 
falls it stops, and the people go to hoe their durra. and you tile chief leave the 
village.” 

Again the rain-maker : — 

£ ' Pitia says: ‘Go there. Lako.' and when you go the welcome 

you with shrill cries. . . . 

'■ [Directions to the bow.ia . ] Bring a large sheep, so that his people 
(be. of the vi'iting dupiet) can cut the large sheep, and when vou have brought 
the sheep you will then collect and biing the meat stews and forthwith vou 


2 h 2 
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dance, and you pray tlie chief [in this instance the depict, representing the 
rain-maker]. And when you pray the chief you dance, and then forthwith 
you l)i ing beer, and when you have brouglit beer then vou bring grease, and 
you rub the chief so that he gives vou food, and vou bog the chief that 
he may lie on the ground and sleep, and the rain conies, and falls and next 
morning the people go to hoe. and the chief leaves the village." 

As to the rainstones themselves, they may be old quartz labrets (or lip-plugs), 
or artifact' of a green stone, possibly green garnet, though one greenidi specimen 
w liicli \se have handled suggested quartz with green stain i na of varvinc depths ; 
or they may be pebbles with natural " eye " markings, but witli artificial perfora- 
tions (PI. XL\ II. tig. g). All these specimens are small, but besides these there are 
irregular pieces 0 f quartz, stones presenting no ready basis for classification, and the 
half of an old digging-stick weight of Bushman type already inferred to. As 
previously stated, many, if not all. of the rainstones are supposed to possess 
sex. i.f. to be either male or female : but. apart from an obvious, if vague, relation- 
ship between the stones aim ancestral spirits, individual stones are in some wav 
equated with particular persons or. more probably, with their spirits. Thus 
Mt. M nitehead cites the instance of the sons or dept of Pitia Lugar coming to Xarjua 
and bringing with them five or six stones : two. flat and black, were female ; two. 
round and perhaps bluish (lotnluralc ho \oaouie). were male : and the remaining 
stone or stones were dupi ; if two in number, then, respectively, for a male and female 
depict. ^ Further, certain groups have collective names, e.g. those at Lomurie are 
called Kuduat. and those belonging to Pitia Lugar are known collectively as dihob 
(clouds). Ordinary people (bb„>n n ) only see them at the time of the 'ceremony, 
for they are bad for the eyes ; this, at any rate, was the reason given at Lomurie to 
Mr. Whitehead for not showing them to him. and the bleared eyes of the rain-maker 
were indicated as a proof of the truth of this belief. 

The Baix-shrixe at Siiixdirre. 

The above includes all the information of value we were able to obtain, but more 
than twenty years ago Mr. F. Spire published a most important account of rain- 
making at Shindirru. with which he now allows us to reproduce his hitherto unpub- 
lished photograph of the shrine. He states that Leju, the rain-maker of Shindirru, 
is the hereditary “ chief rain-maker " of the Bari, and that his village is situated at 
the top of the hill 1 

" Ledju and his assistants had long hair, unusual among Bari. Between 
a hut and village wall was a miniature enclosure about 10 feet in diameter. 
This enclosure contained most of the strange implements used by the rain- 

1 F. spire. " Ram-making in Equatorial Afriea." .Journal of th<- African Socut;/, 1905. 
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makers. Arranged on the ground within the enclosure were some 20 old grind- 
stones. The hollow of each contained from 2 to 8 pieces of rock crystal and 
granite, the latter in two colours, pink and green, and both circular and conical 
in shape. A number ol small earthen pots, capable <<f holding about 1 pint, 
were tilled with water and placed near the 'nests. Laid across these hollow 
stones or nests were numerous iron rods varying in size and shape .... [Ledju] 
now explained .... when rain is required by .... a neighbouring village, a 
deputation generally consisting ot the village headman and some two or three 
elders waits upon .... [him] .... and begs him to give them rain for their 
crops. The request is accompanied with a present or fee in the form of 
chickens, sheep, or goats, according to the means of the parties requiring 
rain. One or more of these animals are forthwith killed and eaten by the 
party, the rain-makers consuming the larger share. The feast over, the three 
assistant rain-makers proceed to the enclosure and first remove the iron rods, 
placing them in a perpendicular position by leaning them against a thin line 
made from the bark of a tiee and stretched more or less taut across the 
enclosure and tied to stakes in the thorn wall of the -mall enclosure. They 
then wasli the stones and crystals with water from the -mall earthenware 
pots and replace them in their respective nests. 

“Each assistant has his own special set of nests which are under his 
individual care and are known to him by various names (names of former rain- 
makers or members of their families). On the completion of this ceremony 
by the assistants .... [Ledju] appears upon the scene with a small pot of fat 
or vegetable oil, extracted from the semsem seed or ground nut. 

" [Ledju] .... having first placed himself in a squatting posture mar the 
nests, pours a little of the oil into the palm of his left hand. than, placing 
the oil-pot on the ground before him. rubs his hands together, then takes up the 
•stones one by one from their nests, rubs them with the oil on his hands, at the 
same time chanting or mumbling to himself words to the following effect :--- 

Oh. the rain must come '. Oh my father, send the rain 1 Send the 
rain ! Send the rain 1 You were in your day a mighty rain-maker : many 
people believed in vour powei. brought you many goats and sheep and 
vou became rich. Your Hocks were as numerous as the grass which now 
covers the surface of these lands. Xow you are dead : and I am left to make 
rain in your stead ! Oh. send the rain ! Send the rain 1 ' 

“ Numerous iron rods are also brought into requisition, notably one with 
a hooked end used by Ledju To draw the rain clouds in any desired direction, 
and a two-headed spear used in attacking hostile rain clouds ! 

" Ledju took the crooked rod. and holding it above his head at arm's 
length at a slight angle, and with the hook pointing in the direction of the 
rain cloud he wishes to attract, lie is supposed to draw the cloud towards 
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him by working his arm up and down. AN lien attacking a hostile cloud the 
chief seizes the rod in much the same manner as that adopted by natives 
in ordinary warfare. He then prances about, gesticulating violently and 
giving vent in a loud voice to some strange words, inditing the troublesome 
rain cloud ! 

" In the immediate vicinity of the chief's village there are several fair- 
sized trees, with one end of ropes (made from wild creepers) fastened to 
some of their lower branches, and the other end pinned to the ground bv small 
wooden pegs. AN hen rain is required (and provided the appearance of the 
sky favours an almost immediate downpour, and there is con-equentlv no 
time for the stone-oiling process), the rain-makers proceed to one or more 
of these trees and pull at the ropes, so causing the blanches to swav in the 
direction they wish the rain to fall. Their wishes invariable- coincide with the 
apparent course of the rain cloud. Applications for rain are onlv made in 
the wet season. The natives have the greatest eonfidmio" in the rain-maker’s 
powers at this season, but candidly admit their disbelief in him at anv other 
time. 

■ • • • Before leaving the vicinity of the ' nests." in reply to a question. Ledju 
informed me that I was the only white man who had ever seen his rain-making 
implements, and that strangers, including blacks, were not permitted to view 
the implements, but I. being his ' father, he had made an exception in my 
case .... Ledju added that I must, however, allow him to make ’ medicine ’ for 
my eyes after witnessing such a wonderful sight ! On niv consenting to this 
arrangement. I was requested to stand in front of the chief with closed eves. 
I accordingly, to all appearances, obeyed. The chief waved his open hands in 
front of my eyes, at the same time muttering in a low voice some strange- 
sounding words, then assured me that all was well. I was able to watch his 
movements, as I did not quite close my eyes. Ledju is aho supposed to 
possess other extraordinary powers besides those of a rain-maker. He showed 
me an iron rod about 3 feet long and about 1 inch in diameter with a kind of 
hollow- iron bulb at each end and containing bits of stone. This particular 
implement is used to induce women to bring forth large families, the modus 
opi tuudi being for the husband to bring the would-be mother to Ledju, who. 
grasping the iron rod in the centre with the right hand, shakes it over and 
around the woman, rattling the stones in the bulbs at the ends of the rod. at 
the same time muttering some strange incantation. ” 

Commenting upon this account. Air. AVhitehead pays tribute to its aecuracy 
aud adds the following information : — 

Page 169.—' Laid across those hollow stones or nests ivere numerous iron 
rods.” Commend : c: Goto konegagarn i piou.n ki m poudi. a 'do don.’’ [“ Those 
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spears are crossed over tlie water (which is in the grindstones) and the rain 
(lit. ' that sky ’) comes, and it falls.'"] 

Page 469. — " A deputation generally consisting of the village headman. . . — 
Comment: " II you are a b'udio. you bring a sheep, it is brought to the chief, 
and beer is cooked, and when I (the chief) rise. I go and you cleanse a goat(?) 
and I drink beer, and one bant to who has just cooked is behind, and I go 
with another in front." 

Page 469 . — " Each assistant has his own special set of nests/' — Comment : 

" These apparentlv are the dnpi of the chief. The present rain-maker has or 
had five. ' Four bear the chief on their head [presumably during his pro- 
gresses] : one does not carry him. lie carries the seat of the chief and his pipe, 
and the chief’s box of tobacco.' " 

The reference to the chief’s seat is particularly interesting in view of a passage 
in on- of Mr. Whitehead's letters : — 

” On my way [to Belinian] I came across a native meeting in which the 
rain-maker, m.atat to kudo, was haranguing together with other chiefs and officials. 
So far as I understood from the boys with me, he was going to get into trouble 
and probably be beaten for the lack of rain. I had a few words with the people, 
and found that the cause of the quarrel was that the wife of a chief had lost her 
temper with the rain-maker and broken his sedet, or little seat. Hence the 
failure of the rain. The sedet. it was explained to me was very old. and had 
passed down from father to soil : his grandfather had had it. and I understood 
that it had been in the possession of ten generations.’’ 

Finally we may refer to the " two-headed spear " mentioned bv Mr. Spire. 
Clearly this is the equivalent of the two-bladed rain-spear of the Lotuko. which we 
have described and figured elsewhere. 1 It can then hardly represent the native 
standpoint to speak of it as “ used in attacking hostile rain clouds." 

Death and Burial. 

The body is buried as soon as possible after death, the grave being dug in front 
of the house of deceased — on the left of the door in the case of a male, but on the 
right side if female. The corpse is arranged in the embryonic position, lying on the 
left side if a male, on the right side if a female.’- The body of the dead man is shaved 

1 “ The Social Organization of the Lotuko." Sudan Xotrs and Records, vol. viii. Xo. 2 (1925), 
PP . 32-3. 

- Dr. Yunis state> that anion- t lie Kuku a man is placed on his right side facing north, a 
woman on her left facing south, these positions being those adopted during intercourse [op. cm., 
p. 1'/ Hansal says that the Bari buried in the sitting position, and that such obiects of daily 
use as pipe, gourd, and earthen vessel, were placed in the grave (“Die Bari-Xeger.” Mitt, der 
Gruijr. (troAlschaft in Wien. vol. xix. 1876. p. 301). 
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bv the wife of one of his biothers. for which set vice she is given a goat. If mere 
were no sister-in-law. some other connection by marriage — /.». someum not of the 
.lead man's clan — might do what was necessary. The Haddon MS. 'fates th <t f i 1 
hair removed from the body is buried in the budi. and that the coip-.- it-.-St m..v t<e 
ruddled. Dancing bv the dead man's clansmen begins as soon as rim grave > ,i» 
been earthed in. 

During our >tav at Belinian. Pitia a man of the Xvon elan died m ■ vilhcge 
a little wav oft. fn the early morning Xvoii men beat the drum, and moi ot 
the same clan (but not the 'On of the deceased) dug the grave. .Jalo. a Bekat man 
who had married the daughter of Pitia. heard the drum and immediate! v went re. 
make enquiries. He had known that someone was ill in his wife's village, but Lad 
not known who it was. He returned and gave the news to Im hi. it Lor " mir 
informant Ivinyon (actually the great-grandson ot his great-graiidtatlmi's bi<>tbeii, 
and together they fetched a sheep to take to the burial. W'e were told that w:wn 
drums were heard betokening a death, noteveiyone would go. but onlv . lausmeu of 
the deceased and clansmen of other persons related m special wav~. Thus the si ms- 
men of the mother (f.c. the maunnt/i- . mother's brother) and the clansmen of the 
wives and of the daughter's husband would go. and in this case tile elm of the 
sister's husband. Lejun. the daughter of the sister of Pitia. had mauied Tombe. 
tlie Bekat chief : thus tin- Bekat clan came in force on account of two relationships 
to the deceased. Wlmn we arrived some time before noon burial had alreadv taken 
place, and people were dancing on the grave. At times they left the . onhned spm e. 
especially the men. who were fully aimed, and performed war dances, while tin- 
women leaped high in the air upon the grave. The dead man's son. a* well as a tew 
other men and the widow, had their heads covered with ashes. The widow danced 
holding the deceased's bow and arrows and then again carrying his bellows aloft 
for Pitia was a blacksmith. His brother's daughter also danced cunying his sp<-ar. 
The Bekat men ariived in a body, and the Xyori left the grave to meet them and a 
mock fight ensued : after that the Bekat men danced with the Xvoii. and we were 
told that each clan would be greeted thus on its arrival and afterwards mix m tlm 
dancing, again dividing up into clans when the sheep were killed. 

After a death, burning grass, etc., is carried round the house to drive awav the 
in 'il aka which otherwise would worry the inhabitants in dreams. 

At least one goat or sheep would be sacrificed for an adult, however humble : 
for more important people sacrifices would be larger and would be repeated at intervals 
for some time. Fig. A PI. XLYIII. represents a grave of a man of itnpoir.ua e 
in a village near Mongaila. known as Sheikh Suleiman, who had been dead some four 
years, the following information being given by Tombe Khivo. his son. Besides 
the horns of three animals, the photograph shows the remains of tlm sunshade and 
fez used by the deceased, and a pot which has been purposely holed. The bej't 
with the biggest horns (central in the photograph) was killed two da v.s after the 
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death, the other two at intervals of about a year. The notched stick ( j'eiti ). which 
we believe invariably marks a grave, is newly fallen, but will be again erected, a goat 
being killed when this is done. 

The near relatives, i.e. wives and children of the dead man. are smeared with 
ashes, and sleep round the grave for some time, theoretically until the performance 
of the rnhanga feast. The Haddon .MS. states that a man does not cover himself 
with ashes when mourning for his dead wife : lie sleeps outside and remains bv her 
grave by day, but if he has another wife or wives he can sleep with them or not. 
as he desires. He mourns for about two months, till the deceased woman’s mother 
gives him leave to stop. For children, the father does not cover himself with ashes, 
nor do the parents mourn outside the house, but inside ; the mother covers herself 
with ashes for three or four days. and. as Mr. Whitehead points out, she may 
continue to do this at intervals for some months. 

The following account of the death and mourning ceremonies performed by the 
Ivuku is taken from Dr. Tunis’ paper : — 1 

A woman who has just lost her husband is led out of her house, pre- 
ferably by the wife of a blacksmith, to an adjacent khor, where she bathes and 
her head is shaved, returning only after the burial has taken place, lest the flies 
that frequent the corpse transmit death to her. She is then -secluded for four 
days in her house, the blacksmith’s wife meanwhile bringing her food, which she 
takes through the partly opened door. If the widow be with child, then 
seclusion is postponed until after delivery. ' Among some tribal sections, no 
matter what day of the month death occurs, seclusion can only be carried out 
during the terminal three days of the lunar month — in other words, the three 
days preceding a new moon.’ 

" At the end of four days the woman’s head is shaved and she is smeared 
with red ochre and oil, when she is allowed to move about, though she must 
not wear ornaments, shave her head, or redden, i.e. oil. herself. She should 
wear necklaces and waistlets made of several rounds of ordinary straw-rope, 
while a mother, if mourning the death of a young daughter, may wear in addition 
some of the beads belonging to her daughter. 

" The blacksmith’s wife receives a fee, usually paid in arrows or sheep.” 

To return to the Bari, we are indebted to Mr. Dribera for the following 
account of the big feast at the end of mourning, which usually is held about a 
year after the death, and is called rnhanga In a at a ohra ,,. 1 It is obvious that 

1 Op. at.. p. 23. 

- Although there i> only the one rnhanga for Cuming out of mourning, there liny he subsequent 
sacrifices as ordered by the bn tut from time to time to avert sickness, etc. The term ralanga 
would be applied to these also, the word meaning both feast and sacrifice, its specific nature being 
defined by the words following it, e.g. rnhanga To nut" vtn-aii [ the sacrifice for a dead man! ; rnhanga 
lo kinyo (the sacrifice for food) i a cultivation ceremony). 
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the idea of propitiating the wAnka of the deceased plays ail important part in this 
ceremony : — 

" A ft Hi (ebonv stake) is planted at the head of the grave to receive the 
skull of the animal sacrificed : if the deceased were wealthy two would be erected, 
one for the skulls of oxen and one for those of sheep and goats. In the case of 
a rich man they are erected by his thipi, but if deceased was a poor man owning- 
no c i>ipi the stake is planted by his sister's son. who takes one of the deceased’s 
wives. It was said that in the case of a rich man as many as 80 to a 100 oxen 
used to be killed in the days when cattle were numerous. Cattle and goats 
are killed and eaten outside the village, the contents of the intestines, or, perhaps, 
only of the stomach, together with oil, being smeared on the /GO' and over the 
head of the grave. In the evening there is much drink, and all dance round 
the grave. It is decided at this feast who shall inherit the wives of the deceased, 
and it is the duty of each person to whom a woman is allotted to remove the 
mourning wrappings from her ornaments. He must also pav 1 cow and 
1 bull (or 1 cow and lo goats) as fee to the woman's father or next nearest 
relative. A man may remain in mourning for his wife for any period from two 
to six months, when the ntbonjja is held. i.e. generally until he is advised to 
desist by his deceased wife's parents. All the fires at which food is cooked 
for the rubanya Jo u » t >< nfmtn are made outside the village away from the vicinit y 
of the grave. They are kindled without any ceremony, but at the conclusion 
of the mourning feast they are extinguished with water, and sesame oil is 
sprinkled over the ashes in order to avert sickness. The tbijji then sweep up 
all the refuse and throw it into a river, for which service they receive a bull." 

The following additional information, concerning this feast after the death of 
a chief, is given in the Haddon MS. : — 

“ The war-trumpet is blown and all the people are summoned. The dead 
man’s wives and children are shaved and sit round the grave : thev are mven 
beer to drink. If a woman refuses to drink, it is a sign that she does not wish 
to live with her husband’s brother. All the old men are there, and it is then 
discussed with whom this woman's children shall live. This feast is the formal 
taking over of the deceased's property by the heir, and all matters relating to 
the disposal of the children and wives are settled then once and for all."’ 

Among the Kuku, J. Vanden Plas mentions special miniature houses built 
as shrines for the spirits of the deceased, 1 and these are described at length by 
Dr. Tunis, who states that ' the sons of a dead man build a miniature house between 
their houses and that of the deceased for the use of the latter’s ‘ soul.' Such 
shrines are circular, about 1 yard across and of about this height. Or the shrine 
may be low. rectangular, about 1 foot in each dimension. The soul is supposed to 

1 Les Kuku (Brussels. 1910), p. 143. 
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reside in this house pemianentlv. and. though able to roam about, it never fails 
to return to it. The household are expected occa.sionallv to kill a sheep, and brew 
nierissa. and at night place the whole inside rhe Mirine. for the belief is held that " the 
soul visits the various dishes and pouts upon them good wishes and blessings. and 
early next morning the household consume them gteedilv with the conviction that 
they ensure their prosperity and welfare. Such meals are specially prepared at 
periods when the new crops have been haivcsted. and no new crop is edible tmless 
a sacrifice-meal has been seived to the soul in order to obtain its blessing on the 
food. One miniature home will serve for the soul of a dead husband and wife, 
and both live in it and share the pleasure of sacrifice-offerings, whereas for the 
souls of children a separate miniature house, generally smaller in dimensions, is 
bnilt and assigned. A son or daughter taken ill. no matter what the nature of the 
illness is. would invariably call in a kujur. who is requested to inform the patient 
of the cause of his illness through his mysterious communication with the spirits 
of the dead, and very often he return' the verdict that the spirit of the patient’s 
father or mother is offended at his failing to offer sacrifice, and conveys a wish that 
either a sheep or a bull is required. At this the patient, without hesitation, kills the 
sacrifice, invites his friends, and has a rich meal prepared, one portion of which is 
solemnly placed in the miniature house, and the rest to the party who. having 
consumed their share, all join in cordially wishing the patient a speedy recovery.” 1 


Death axd Burial of the Raix-Maker. 

The body of the rain-maker is submitted to a special treatment as soon as possible 
after death, all the orifices of the body being plugged, lest his spirit escaping by one 
of these should bring sickness or. becoming a lion or leopard, constitute a danger 
to the people. The corpse is then ruddled with the usual ochre mixture. As a 
comment on this. Mr. 'Whitehead sends the following very interesting account, which 
further indicates the importance of the process as enabling the new rain-maker to 
control the spirits of his rain-making ancestors : — 

" 'When the rain-maker is dead, he is plugged, his ears are plugged, his 
nose is plugged, his eye is plugged, his mouth is plugged, he is plugged, his 
fingers are plugged. And then lie is buried. It is done thus so that . . . the 
spirits may not go out. so that the son may manage the father so that he obevs 
(him), so that the spirits obey the son.” 

This no doubt represents the course that should be followed when all goes well 
and the rain-maker dies peaceably in the satisfactory performance of his office. 
The account of what befell Nigila. ” rhe great chief [and rain-maker j of Belenvan 
jBelinian],” during the famine years between 1855 and 1859. as given bv his con- 
temporary the missionary Morlang. reveals a very different treatment meted out 


1 Oji. cd.. }>[>. 22-23. 
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to a rain-maker suspected of withholding the rain. After de-cribing something 
of the .suffering lie witnessed.. Alorlang writes of the doubt that fell on the people as 
to the respon-ibilitv for their misery. After blaming now the slave-traders, then the 
mission, and even their own niedieine-men. Xigila was at last held guilty : — 

■' He was forced to flee from Belenyan. where his cattle were stolen and 
his dwelling burnt down, and for some time wandered as a hunted fugitive, 
until at last he found shelter with his kinsman Aledi near Gondokoro. where he 
lioped to wait for a boat and save his life by escaping to Khartum. But ... a 
numerous band of armed vouths. gath 'red from far and wide, came to Kudsc. HenoK 
(the home of Aledi) and boisterouslv demanded Xigila the ram-maker. He 
escaped again, but was found in the neighbouring village of Tsdiuekir. and was 
struck down with blows from clubs and four spear-thrusts. His belly was 
slit open, and he was left for the vultures. So died Xigila. the great Xigila . . . 
After his death all the cattle of his family and relatives were seized and driven 
away. His old mother died of anxiety and grief, his wives and children fled, 
some here some there. " 1 

Here the abdomen is ripped open, a practice in direct opposition to that recorded 
as the normal procedure. We do not. however, doubt the accuracv of Moriang'-, 
account, or that this was the correct procedure in the circumstances, for the Haddou 
MS. describes much the same treatment of the bodies of rain- makers purposely 
killed. If " a rain-chief has been killed because he has ' hidden the rain ' his corpse is 
dragged near to water, his face is smeared with mud from the river bank, his body 
slashed, and his stomach ripped open, and he is left to the birds and scavengers. His 
old friends can go to the murdereis. and by payment of cows purchase pci mission to 
bury him. He is then buried as a commoner, the apertures and cuts being left open." 

While all this is true of Belinian. Air. Whitehead holds that the Belinian rain- 
makers were comparatively unimportant, and that the rain-makers of ."shindirru have 
always been too powerful to tun any risk of violent death. Be this as it may, one 
of the iltij/i of Pitia Leju was killed when he was an old man. The Bari account of 
this is as follows : — 

" The sun shone strongly, and Lika came and said : ; Leju. the siui is 
shining strongly.' and they said : ' Why is it ? 5 And Leju said : ’ No one 
i- -hining strongly. God i- shining.' And Lika said. ' It lia- nothing to 
do with God. [An unintelligible sentence here.] Give us Lako to kill.' 
And Leju gave them Lako and said : ‘ Kill him ! ' And forthwith he wa- 
taken away to the stream (Lomoata) and forthwith was killed, and the 
rain fell. And when the rain tell he was forthwith buried, and Leju said : 
' Now you have killed him. compensate me with 10U goats and d cows and 2 guns •. 
now you have killed him. do not come here again." 

1 Franz Moriang, ” Reisen 0>tiich mid We^theh von Gondokoro. 1851k” Fdtnuri 
Mitthf ilnng> o Erganzu ngzkand. II. JS02G>. p. 116. 
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Apart from tlie doubtful grave at Belinian of which photographs are reproduced 
on PL XL VI. we saw no graves of rain-makers, but Mr. F. Spire informs us that stone 
slabs were sometimes erected on the graves of rain-makers, and permits us to publish 
his photograph (Fig. 3 of PI. XLYIII) — taken many years ago — of the graves of the 
tain-maker Lugar and of his wife. Both graves were situated between the granaries 
shown in the photograph, and the remains of a hut stated to have been occupied by 
the wife of Lugar. the mother of Leju. The photograph shows two small upright 
slabs of stone : behind the taller of these is a much taller upright object with a 
length of rope coiled four times round it. Mr. Spire thinks that this was also of 
stone ; if it was not. then it must have been of wood. He can otter no certain explana- 
tion of the rope, but on the analogy of Diuka graves it may be suggested that this 
is part or the whole of the rope with which a sacrificial animal was tethered near the 
grave. The notched stick over the other burial, i.a. behind the smaller stone, is 
an excellent example of a feiti or yih. 

Information collected by Mr. Driberg indicates that the rain-maker is buried 
in a grave of special type, and that the ceremony, which is long and elaborate, 
closely resembles, if it is not identical with, that described for the Kuku on the 
recent death of their rain-maker Jibilokajo by Dr. Tunis. 1 Of this the following 
is in the main a somewhat shortened account : — 

The first act was the sacrifice of three sheep, which were placed one to the right 
side, the second to the left, and the third near the head of Jibilokajo. Presumably 
this was done where the death occurred some four hours' march from the dead 
rain-maker's village, to which the body was carried on the arms of the mourning 
crowds and not on a bamboo-stretcher, which is the common vehicle for the dead. 
While the tomb was being prepared, :i a close and intimate follower of the deceased " — 
Mr. Driberg notes that this man was a <hrplet — is selected to serve as guardian of the 
grave. This man is given a wife, and during the tir-t four days of his vigil one of the 
wives of the dead man joins him in watching the corpse. Mr. Driberg describes 
the grave as T-shaped, and this seems to agree with Dr. Tunis" not very clear 
description if the arms of the cross-piece are relatively short. 

In the meantime the sou of the dead rain-maker, and Kajo Kaji. another 
important chief, each slaughtered 1 bull and 1 sheep at different places outside the 
village of the dead chief. " This double saeritice is not eaten, and should fall to the 
lot of the wild beasts, principally the leopard, which abound in these hills." From 
the cattle belonging to the dead tain-maker. 8 cows and 2 bulls arc assigned to the 
guardian of the tomb, distributed in two lots. 1 cows and 1 bull to each side of the 

1 Op. cit., pp. 19-21. E.ij. an account given by Mr. Whitehead ot the burial of a chief wj> 
interesting, for the fact stated that a dnpUl at t-ually sit-, for three day- m the new grave under- 
neath the body of the dead chief, which i- laid on a tabt or pi itform in the grave. He takes liis 
food there and eats it, and only when the bo ly bur-t- doe- he come out. The little hut built for 
him to sit in, described by Mr. Driberg i if •'/" i. may rea-onahly he -apposed to be a modification 
introduced of late years. 
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grave. To complete tlie ceremony. 2 sheep are slaughtered by the son of the deceased 
and their skins are spread on a platform built in the grave. The corpse is laid on 
the sheep-skins and the people silently disperse, for tradition dictates that the ruler 
is as yet onlv asleep, not actually dead. In virtue of this fiction a small hut is 
immediately built near the grave, in which the guardian, his wife, and the chosen 
wife of the dead rain-maker live for the next four days keeping a careful watch on the 
corpse. Generally the abdomen bursts open on the fifth day : this is regarded as 
definite evidence of death, and wailing and lamentation now begin, messages (accord- 
ing to Mr. Driberg) having already been sent out that the rain-maker is seriously ill. 

The corpse is moved from its temporary resting-place on the sheep-skins to a 
lateral recess dug in the wall of the tomb. Thi.» is closed by a wooden framework, 
and the grave is filled in. a layer of smooth mud being laid on top of all. The son 
of the buried chief now brings a black bull, which is thrown on the grave and held 
down by the mass of people clinging to it. the dead man's son sitting on its head. 
The lower part of the shaft of a spear is held by the sons of the deceased, while others 
seize its upper portion, and with a single thrust the beast is killed, while many sheep 
are also sacrificed. 

Food — presumably the flesh of the bull and sheep— is cooked, and served to 
the multitude by a blacksmith, custom prescribing that each person is entitled to 
four mouthfuls only : beer is served in an open vessel containing a tube, and each 
person is supposed to take no more than one long >ip. The remainder of the food 
is appropriated by the blacksmith. 

The mourning dance, in which both sexes join, takes place to the beating of 
drums and the sounding of horns, the men parading their spears, bows and 
arrows. 

The guardian of the tomb, his wife, and all the wives of the deceased, are by 
custom required to observe certain mourning rites for eight vears : the former, 
who is now in charge of the 10 head of cattle and their increase, lives near the tomb 
for this period. Once only in the year, on the anniversary of the rain-maker's 
death, are these folk permitted to have the hair of their heads shaved. 

At the close of eight years the termination of the mourning period is announced, 
and a sheep is driven into the bush as a token that the time of mourning is over. 
The guardian of the tomb, now the owner of the cattle set aside at the funeral, 
returns with them and his wife to his home, where, unless he has already done so. 
he will be required to pay the usual bride-price for his wife. 


Conclusions. 

(1) The Bari have a clan organization with exogamy; many if not all clans 
observe a ceremonial attitude towards certain animals or plants, but 
on present evidence we are not prepared to describe the Bari as totemic. 
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(2) The Bari have a somewhat complex social organization, with district 

chiefs of whose duties and powers we as yet know little, and a rain- 
maker who functionally seems to be the real head of the tribe. 

(3) The rain-maker, though so important, is not a divine king, and may be 

killed in times of drought, on the plea that he is withholding the rain. 

(4) Bainstones play an important part in rain-making. 

(5) The Bari have a cult of the dead, and perhaps of certain snakes. They also 

believe in. and placate, a power they call Nun. in at least one aspect 
associated with the firmament. 


LIST OF PLATES. 

Plate XLIII. 

" Bari " ancestor-figure in the Miani collection. Venice : height. 42 cm. 


Plate XLIV. 

Fie. 1. — At Foot of Belinian Hill. 

Fie. 2. — View Xortkvard from Juba. -Tebel Lado in the distance. (Mi. Wliitehiu 1.; 

Pi. ate XLV. 

Fiu. 1. — Magara. a Village Chief. (Mr. Whitehead.) 

Fig. 2. — A duplet belonging to Magara. (Mr. Whitehead.) 

Fig. 3. — The Hill of the Smiths. Belinian. (Mr. Whitehead.) 

Fur. 4. — Hut and Grave-shrine. 

Plate XLV1. 

Fie. 1.— Grave, with " Stones of the hmiit.” 

Fig. 2. — Grave of Hum-maker's Father. 

Fig. 3. — The same as Fig. 2. showing Quartz Fragments in Old Grindstone. 

Fie. 4. — Grave of Jada. 

Plate XLVII. 

Fie. 1. — Old Grindstone with Pain-tones at Grave of .Jada. 

Fie. 2. — Rain-tones (about natural -ize). 

Fie. 3. — Shindirru Rain-shrine. (Mr. Bpire.) 

Plate XLV 1 11. 

Fig. 1. — Rec, pnon of Mourner-. 

Fig. 2. — Grave of Village Chief. 

Fig. 3. — Grave- of Lugar and of Ins Wife. (Mr. ■'spire.) 
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I'll K HULK nK THK INDIVIDUAL IX 'VVMOAX ( Ul.TUHU 1 
Dv Maruakkt Mk ai>. 

In th* c\. tin. .non * >t tlu* role of the indiviihi.il m < ulnire. it i- fan t > a-sume that 
tin' it>ii n >r tarn i- id tLi • individual a" innovator and -nii-t will be in great 1 1 imi -t ti «• 
a .’U'ii'tli ill id t!|.' p.llticul.l! i ulcui'i' into wldi-h In- I- bolll. And It is ui lilt •; ,'-r to 
inv.. 'Tijiat-' :n 'that tvpes ot culture individual talent i- »neii the to-e-t pl..\ . Th, 
following 'tudy i- bared upon field-work hi the hlanuhi An hipelag,. ot the >umo,in 
Idan, U. T.he Alaiiu’.m culture prc-ents -uch a stiiking picture id tli-::iliiiuv. rapid 
'ligld eh, uitre' ea-y .u fi'i-taiR'e of innovation and deviation, that it would -eem 
to give iM'ii e’.ited individual a particularly open field f«u tie* exerei-e of hi- peculnu 
talents. TLi' flexibility i- probably the exception latl.-i than the rule in piimitiw 
cultures. and t'n'.’.eiore present- a good te.-r case or th" relation between flexibility 
of euitme and individual initiative 

1 shall tirst di-eu-s the attitudes in Sa moan- so, iety which arc iclevant to tie' 
problem of individual initiative : the logical limitation implicit in the culture, 
attitudes iavoiuable to individuality, and attitude- uniavourablo to it. Artei 
which I shall ex nnine briefly the personal life of tie' Sa. moans and the opportunities- 
optti to the individual in the field- ol industry, art. religion ami social organization, 
it ni'.-t, how, ver. b" borne in mind throughout tlu- di-cu-sum that social organi/.a- 
tion i- the piineipal preoccupation in Samoa : industry, art and religion all are 
dwarfed be-ide it. 

The Samoan- n card tile social structure, a luerarchv of title- carrving with 
them -peei tii privileges, .is ol paramount importance. The individual has neither 
rank noi sanctity in his own right, not by virtue of the blood which flow- in Jus 
veins. It is onlv a- the holder of a title, the acce«-ioii to which lias been validated 
by large distil nation- of property, that lie D honoured and obeyed. Coincident 
with thi- attiruii. i- a disregard of the rule- of primogeniture and of direct descent 
not to the extent ot ignoring them entirely, but -iittieii-ntlv to -et them aside 
in favour of -pecial ability in heir--.t-pir.int with a weaker blood claim upon a L.milv 
titlc. liaeli large family can hold -everal titles ol varying importance. As a result 
there is no chiefly class as opposed to a class of commoners. In a familv of four 
brother- one may hold a high chiefs title, th" -"lond an ordmarv chief- title. 

I w >h 1 *. .i- km lucLf m\ nrb*ht*** + o th** ]>(*.: 1 1 i of lYUmi-hip- m tin* Biolo^a-a! 
N < trii. of the National KolmivIi Omn« i i. ^ ho?o award of a Fellowship made the ridd-work. 
ii}!. >n which thi- im o-tiu,\tinn i-, Ki-ed. powhle. 

- The term" ^ a moan “ will he u-ed throughout this paper with the explicit undoi <aiidin*' 
rhit tlu* eonurot** data were CMtlu-red in tlu* Mann a Arehipel »iro. 
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the third a talking chief- title, and tlie fourth be a Mule' ale' n. without the right to 
dt in the council of the titled, but condemned to associate with the " young men. 

Yet, in the next generation, the .-on of the ta"lr ale a may perhaps hold tlv high 
chiefly title if he has shown the greatest pronme among the children of the tour 
brother-. Selection for a title is based on two major considerations personal 
qualifications of strength, charm, leadership, integrity : and the possession of 
special abilities : skill as a carpenter, orator, or fisherman. 

The possession of special gifts exacts recognition front the society in two ways ; 

.t gifted man is more likelv to receive a good title early in life fin some case-, if his 
immediate family have no vacant title which they can < outer upon him. the village 
council takes the matter in hand, and seeks out a title for him which will enable 
him to sit in the council and profit by the words of the old men) : and. aho. a 
man of skill accumulates wealth through which he < an advance his prestige by 
large distributions of property. The social structure further recognizes the master 
craftsman bv according him all the prerogatives of chiefly rank, special terms of 
address, precedence in the laca ceremony, and position in the house, on the occasions 
when his craftsmanship is concerned. So the chief carpenter is the guest of honour 
at a home-warming ceremony or the launching of a canoe. 

Where there is 1 no system of usury, the initial po -session of wealth does not 
give anyone a disproportionate start. The Grosn-fatntlie system makes it ea-v for 
a young man to borrow a Ashing canoe or collect a bride price. The land is only 
partly under cultivation and it is always possible to clear new land. V\ ealth consists 
of houses, canoes, food, bark cloth, and mats. Became the mats and cloth are 
made only by women, and the eanoi-s and house- only by men. a home-hold is more- 
likely to be crippled by the lack of one li, id of property, owing to a disproportion 
of the sexes, than by actual poverty. Before the introduction of the European 
copra trade there was very little property which could be said to constitute definite 
permanent capital. Cleared land goes back to a natural state in a very few years. 
Tim lx*; st houses, constantly repaired and reinforced, last only nine or ten years. 
The supply of pigs and chickens can be greatly increased in the course of three or 
four years. Breadfruit trees and coco-nut palms are slower to reach maturity, 
and are therefore the most valuable property : but here again the system of obligatory 
mutual aid within a large relationship group makes it possible to translate industry 
in fishing into breadfruit beams for a new house with very little delay. 

The crafts are neither exclusive organizations nor controlled by heredity. 
The boy who desires to learn a trade attaches himself to a master craftsman until 
he has acquired sufficient proficiency to complete a piece of work himself. 

1 I use the present ten.se throughout, although the slow introduction of American civilization 
is gradually changing the face of Samoan culture, especially in its economic aspects. But in 
isolated parts of the islands, such as the village of F'itiuta on Tau, in Manu’a. these conditions 
still obtain. 
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,So that neither birth, nor wealth, nor inherited era it privilege are suiiieiently 
determining factor? to serionslv weight the scales a- against the possession of natural 
ability. 

Age is a serious handicap to the politically ambitious, for the political affairs 
of the village are in the hands of the titled men- -tin- imitam. to which body a man 
is seldom admitted until he is twenty-nine or thirty years old. Hut the very post- 
ponement of a genuine political majority increases the zest of the struggle to master 
the intricacies of the social organization, and some special wealth-producing prestige 
meriting skill. 

The fact of being a woman presents mine serious obstacles to the hue play of 
individuality. The property owning system is such that, with a few outstanding 
exceptions, propertv can only be held by heads of families — matni s. At the present- 
time there is onlv one woman matni in the Samoan inlands. They seem to have 
been as rare as European queens and must be regarded as mm-typical in every 
respect. The girls belonging to families of high rank who are given the title of 
taupo receive a great amount of social adulation and ceremonious recognition, but 
in return more services are demanded from them, and they ran neither own property 
nor openly participate in political affairs. The public role of a woman i' entirely 
confined to wire-pulling end the private manipulation ot the mon-folk within her 
sphere of influence. That sphere is often very wide a- a woman is able to use 
her manual skill as well as her knowledge of intrigue in obtaining recognition within 
the household. The man owes his position in the village organization to the posses- 
sion of a title, originally conferred upon him by his family : but the duties incident 
irpon holding the title are so onerous that an old man is usually forced to resign 
it in favour of a younger one. His prestige within the household diminishes 
enormously, while that of the woman, subject to no such spectacular rise and fall 
of social position, -"lifters no such eclipse : and it is as an old woman, relieved of 
child-hearing and child-tending, famous for her skill as mat-maker or midwife, 
that a woman finds the freest vent for her individuality. 

Physical defect lias few far-reaching consequence.-. Blindness or deafness dis- 
qualify an individual for occupation- in which the particular lost sense is specifically 
needed. Ill-favoured boys and girls are debarred from holding the two titles of 
tairpo and mnnnin (the title which may be given to an heir-apparent in a high chiefs 
household), but if they posses? special abilities these may later be recognized bv 
a good title for the man. and a good marriage for the woman. The society is more 
likelv to give absolution to the disabled in perfectly irrelevant matters than to 
penalize them unfairly. 

There is no rigid series of tests or ordeals which may serve unfairly to eliminate 
those who. while possessing special abilities, nevertheless lack particular character 
or mental traits necessary to carry them through preliminary encounters with set 
tasks. There is scant premium set upon fortitude and endurance. Xeither fasting. 
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'■■lf-i-iirturi- i>: ant 'elf-denials arc enjoined upon voting or old. Entrance' 

inti, rli- Aii/fi'i'i. rue oigauization of voung men. is tin' -icial stamp of voting 
lii'ii'i'ioil . ti i' !.-ijiiin-iui*nt A a giit from tip • lathet or „"■//•/ of the initiate to the 
u!'T,ii. r 1 1 • ■ inin-rinn i-ereiii, iii h a least \\ itinn the . I oeoi/o. ,i tattooed and 
au antaTtooed gioup aie < i i "t ingui'hed. so that tattooing mav he postponed several 
vi-.ii' h"_vond puberty. Tie- tattooing itself mav he prolonged over several mouth', 
and anv number of groans are permitted. 

Xo other 'h..rp trial' confront the vouth. He i- left to work out hi' own sal vatu >n 
'lowly wirinmt undue ;a "i,;v Hi' ehoiee ol a pioie»inu l' m his own hand', 
and proie"ieh illy he is subjected to no atmosphere of harsh and unfii'iidlv ''Uticism 
When he L,-' studied carpentry long enough so that 1m feel' capable of building a 
house himself some relative will give him hi' tii-t eomuiis'ion. It lie completes 
the hoii'e satisfactorily. he lereives the final pavne nts iu the 'tatelv oivmonv of 
the I , r ■ Si' (the Sacred Oven) : the chief carpenter.' of rho village all partake of 
the tea't at which the 'Uecesshil novice i' given Lighe't honour. He i- then 
recognized as a UtJi'ijn jn-i fair (a master hoii'e builder, If. on the other hand, 
the novice has overestimated hi' 'kill and bungled hi' mb. the others will go to 
hi' assistance, but neither in triumph nor rebuke and help him to finish his too 
ambiti Mi' task. His defeat will be glossed over, revamped into a 'top in hi' educa- 
tion and not viewed as a signal and crushing defeat. 

lira very in warfate was never a very important matter in Manu'u. War was 
a matter of village spite, or 'mall revenge, in wlucli onlv one or two individuals 
would lie killed The most dangerous posts wen- allotted not to those who had 
w a tclmd their arms or seen a vision, but to the young men living in a special di\ ision 
of the village. A\ here the war-making and war-leading powers were vested in men 
holding special titles and tim service as scouts was residentiallv determined, any 
selection on the basi' of prowess was of little importance. 

\o religious experience was demanded of any individual, neither 'kill in com- 
miuiie.'ii-ing with 'pints, nor in fact, any important communication with them 
whatsoever. A careful observance of the taboos surrounding special places : the 
village god- -where there was one— and one's family god : a libation poured to the 
familv god 1 at the evening imii eeremonv. completed one's religious duties. 

In only one respect does the sneietv impose an ironclad choice — the acceptance 
ol a title. A man who through 'elf-distrust, laziness, or fear of responsibility refuses 
a imit'ii title is for ever marked as a social backslider ; tie can never be awarded 
am other title, and rcm-iiii' a titular "young man’’ until his death. But onlv 
hetv. wlmre the very base of rim .social order is rejected, can an act. one moment's 
tailur--. damn an individual tor life. In all other respects most of a man's life is 

1 this family coif had all tin elements usually included in the definition of totemism except 

ilm theory of descent from the totem. Because so much cli hectical confusion centres about 
the term. [ prefer to keep the term n-ed in the earlier literature on Samoa, " family god." 
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regarded a-; a painless. casual soit of novitiate, offering repeated small occasions 
for making a mark. The reward is a verv brief period in which the fruits of these 
not too strenuous efforts are enjoyed, before old age and decrepitude relegate him 
again to a cup of him bv courtesy and a seat in the back of the house. 

In contrast to this flexible scheme there are other attitudes definitely hostile 
to the development of individuality or the exercise of peculiar talents. Comple- 
mentary to the hu.'xez-faire. attitude toward slow development, toward the awkward 
gangling boy who gradually finds his tongue and at thirty-five learns to speak in 
council, is a feeling of rigid intolerance toward precocity, youthful innovators, or 
short cuts to prestige. All of these crimes were summed up in the expression 
Piatula lai titi" (talking above one's age. or. less importantly, one's .status). Xo 
stigma, not even the reputation of tale-bearer or thief. > an so thoroughly wreck a 
boy’s whole career as receiving this brand. Such an attitude, never relaxed except 
on the dance floor, serves to discredit the gifted and discourage the picmarurelv 
ambitious. and so becomes an even greater levelling have than the social tolerance 
of tardiness. Whore the precocious are execrated and the slow plodders treated 
gently and rewarded according to their ultimate achievements, titles and positions 
of equal importance may be held by middle-aged men of very different natural 
gifts. 

The suppression of a whole group because of one eunnnon quality like age or 
sex is as likely to produce undesirable results as the favouring of a whole group 
because of some common characteristic like rank or wealth. To be young or a 
woman in Samoa is a sort of guilt in itself, a state of affairs for which perpetual 
tacit apologies must be made. And the fact that s,> mu< h of the heavy work, and 
almost all of the dull, routine and humdrum miscellaneous tasks fall upon the young 
makes the status of youth a positive and onerous burden. 

This attitude toward youth is aggravated rather than relieved in the case of 
children of men holding high rank. Them is rigid chaperon. tge of the girl', severe 
and exacting tutelage of the boys Because there i s s (( little permanent wealth, 
and a chief's expenditures are heaviei than those of men of lesser rank, the voting 
people of a chief's household work harder aud have less freedom and less chance 
for self-expression than the children of households of fewer pretensions. The voting 
relatives of a chief are alw ays liable to more or less compulsory invitation- to become 
members of his household, ami nuw undertake the more exacting responsibilities 
which such residence implies. 

Furthermore, the very democratic nature of the competition for titles has a 
deterrent effect upon tin* attempt to attain virtuosity. A man's accession to a 
title means endless responsibility for ten or fifteen individuals in the household under 
his charge — responsibility to the village council for their care, guidance and peaceful 
behaviour : responsibilities in the affairs of the village. Holding a title also carries 
with it a status fenced about with prohibitions. A wutm may not associate with 
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tiit* voting men. iii.i v g a m e s with T hem. ui take 1 i u h l ktu rt' ■( i part in any youthful 
frolic. Whatever hi' afire, status, not age. determines his behaviour, with the result 
that mauv fitted bovs unwilling to accept these lespon-dulities, hide their lights 
under bu-hele a ud lights 'U hidden tor years are likely to no out fur ever. 

But offsetting these deterrent social attitudes are others — most importantly 
the ejevi acceiitance of tin* new. and a premium upon the incomprehensible, tin* 
e-oferi'- and tin* elu-ive. On th** dance floor and in tin* minor industrial arts even 
verv voiina people are permitted to initiate, and in adult lile individual variations 
of the pattern ate accepted with hospitable acclamation. Because all social cere- 
monial' an* combination' of a nuinbei of relativelv independent elements, each one 
of which i' lee.adcd as a unit subject to manipulation and variation, the innovator 
can give immediate and tree play to Lis desire to make himself felt by introducing 
sum*, 'light change. The native delight in a proverb which no one understands, a 
change oi plnu'ing. a hint of some knowledge of esoteric lore, insults in an atmosphere 
more favourable to individual variations than the sort of society in which everything 
i' com c-iveil or as having been done m one particular way from time immemorial, 
and the knowledge of tie* tradition-sanctified procedure is shared bv the entire 
group. 

Personal Life. 

The voiing el Lilt l is allowed many startling privileges. The developing individual 
is conceived of m gradually glowing in a quality designated as niafanfoi — a difficult 
word to nan-date, perhaps best rendered as " an ability to exercise good judgment 
in personal and 'oeial matters." Character deficiencies are explained by a lack 
of this quality : any particular breach of group standards carries with it the 
accusation " Ac m ,nufo"fo » " lack of judgment." Although regarded rather 

a' a unit quality, there i' also the suggestion that judgment on particular points may 
develop at different ages 1 The natives look upon the development of this quality 
,i' a pure mattei of growth : they meddle with it neither bv magic* nor profane 
formulas. 

I he eiifort emeut of the most severe and important sex taboo in the societv- 
f In* brother and sister taboo is left in the hands of the vounger of the siblings. 
When the younger child lias sufficient jiiihjinent to feel ashamed at anv contact — 
this include' familiar conversation, participation in the same small social events, 
and use oi .*,>,< h other's possessions as well as actual physical contact -then the 
taboo comes into play. 1 In* older child is expected to make no move, but to wait 
upon the younger's maturing judgment. 

The selection ot a residence is also very much in the children's hands. Anv 
child over hve or six is an economic asset : little truants are welcomed bv any 
relative, and a ten-year-old may change his or her residence two or three time= 


1 Tho Protestant Church h.t- taken over the won! ami uses it for " vear.s of discretion." 
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before settling down. This ireedom of choice actually serves as a powerful deterrent 
of speeinc adult tyrannies, and the child is often content to remain in one household, 
serene m the reflection that he ran always run a wav if he wishes. 

The t-election of tutors i< also left to the voting people themselves, with the 
exception ui children of high chiefs. These latter must be taught by the talking 
chief- and theii wives, the education of the chief's children being one carefully 
defined item in the complicated reciprocal relationship existing between a high chief 
and his talking chiefs. Social pressure is exerted in indefinite terms- " It is time 
Tuli learned To weave blinds " : " It is time Lele began a tine mat : " It is time 
Palo should be able to go buuitu fishing —and the choke of a teacher who will 
teach Tuli to weave blinds. Lele to begin her tine mat and Palo to fish, is left to 
Tuli. Lele and Palo individually. Very often a child’s own father and mother are 
the teachers, especially in the simpler tasks, but as olteu the matai and his wife, 
a' per-on.s of more prestige and skill, are chosen : and the boy m search of a special 
technique, like carving, netting or lashing, will range tar afield to the very edges of 
his wide relationship-group, and occasionally even beyond it. 

Boys are circumcised at puberty: and here again they make their own choice 
of physician and occasion two boys usually repairing together to an older man 
skilled m the operation. 

The same freedom is permitted in the matter ot personal names. As a name 
i' regarded as a tangible entity, it cannot be both retained and given away. So 
constant name-changes occur through an older girl or boy " giving away a name " 
to a younger child and assuming a new one : the younger child in turn " throws 
away " the old name. lu this way there is among the youth of the community a 
noil-significant aping of the important adult mechanism of changing from one title 
to anothei. The choice is left almost entirely in the children's hands. 

Also, for all the young people, except the daughters of houses of rank, there is 
comparative Ireedom of choice ot partners in sex-experience This does not apply 
to marriage, but it does result in a gradual development of the emotional life free 
from any waiping compulsory factor. The idea of forceful rape or of any sexual 
act to which both participants do not give themselves freely is completely foreign 
to the .Samoan mind. This applies also to freedom of divorce : marriage is a socio- 
economic matter, but divorce is not. blither party to a marriage may leave it at 
any time and return to his or her home. Such freedom is possible because women 
always retain a . laim on their parents' property, which needs onlv to be validated 
by actual participation in the labour of the household and on the plantation. 

Members ot chiefly families are deprived of a great deal of this freedom. The 
chief s child is named more formally, is educated and circumcised bv the talking 
chiels. and. m the case of a girl, denied pre-marital sex-experience. Similarly, 
adultery with the chiefs wife is a crime punishable with death. The marriage of 
women of rank is a source of profit to the talking chiefs : so is the remarriage of 
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chiefs, nil whom pressure i- often exerted to divorce one wife that hi- councillors 
mar fatten upon the dowrv of it new one . 1 Less definite, but very important m the 
development of individualitv. are the thousand minute rules of etiquette which 
hedge about those of high rank, from the plight of the tnnpu who is 'trirtlv forbidden 
to scratch mosquito bites in public, to the chief who may not climh hi- own coco-nut 
tree if anyone of lesser rank is present to climb it instead. 

Fatal to the prosecution of private plans is the lack of powei over one s own 
time. Only the mafai s. subject to the demands of the village < oum-d. can make 
their own times and occasions ; everv one else must suffer continual interruption' 
without irritation. The young child is subject to every single older relativ* in the 
village. This ascendancv of age continues throughout life, cut across bv a< cession 
to a title for a fortunate man. while the young and unfortunate must act ed*' to 
die demands of the titled as well as those of their elder' Village matters take 
precedence over household, household over individual, the affairs of the older over 
the affairs of the younger— -and all this constitutes a network of exactions through 
which the young can seldom count upon escaping for more than au hour at a time. 

With the exception of the tnafat. no individual has any privacy or control of 
personal property. Ten to twelve persons eat and sleep in a one-room house. The 
uicitai alone can exclude others from his house, and even require someone to wake 
and keep intruders away while he sleeps. Every word, everv act. is the property 
of an interested inquisitive public. Similarly, a ring, a dance skirt, a fishing-rod 
might be the handwork or the nominal property of an individual, but it is liable 
to seizure by the nudai. or. ,i' an obligatory loan to a relative, or simple confiscation 
by an elder at any time. 

fn the selection of hi' rule in the social structure the individual is allowed very 
little positive choice. Marriage 2 i< an economic matter ratified by an exchange of 
property between the two contracting families. The wealthier and more important 
the family, the less chance the young people have of selecting their mates. No 
act of theirs, not an elopement resulting in children, could legalize a union from 
which the customary exchange of property had been omitted. Similarly, a man 
may refuse a title, but he can never select one and take it for himself. He mav 
aspire to a title, labour zealously to attain the necessary skill, knowledge and 
wealth : the choice still lies with someone else. The individual is still a pawn on 
the social chess-board. 

.\rts axd Industries. 

There b a virtual absence of formal industrial procedure as far .is the artist 
himself is concerned. He does not need to prepare for his task bv a long scries 

1 Tin.- is a modern development. Before the abolition of polvgann the talking ehiefs simple 
" ddul a wife to the ehiefs household. 

’ Church and government are gradually introducing a marriage h;v-ed on lndu ideal ohm, e 
which is refngni7od by the community. 
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of ritual acts. treat his materials with religious deference, nor consecrate the finished 
object. Work is primarily secular in character. Onlv when it involves several 
individuals, a contracting chief and a craftsman of standing, is social ceremonial 
between the participants introduced . 1 Education in industrial matters is definitely 
a question of imparting actual techniques. The relationship between pupil and 
teacher is secular, casual and uninstitutionalized. There are no charms, no secret 
formulas, to be imparted . 2 Material is regarded unreverentiallv and as subject 
to repeated experimentation and manipulation. 

There is no symbolic art. Certain kinds of tapa patterns are most esteemed 
and put on the best tapa, which is worn bv those of highest rank. Hut this implies 
merely a demand for the best for the highest : rank only plavs an indirect role. 
There is no absolute number of tattooing stripes, or house beams or platform terraces 
permitted to men of different rank But if several bovs are tattooed together, and 
the chief’s son has five bands of tattooing, the soils. o! the talking chiefs may not 
have more than four. If the highest chief in the village has onlv three terraces 
around his house no other chief may have more than two. but it he has seven the 
next ranking chiefs may have as many as six. But rank sets no premium upon 
special designs or special styles of decoration, and so provides no stimulus to develop- 
ment along particular lines. A premium set upon size, breadth, length and thickness, 
while developing routine craftsmanship of a high order, has much less influence 
upon individual initiative than would have come from setting a price upon new and 
original forms of decoration or actual variations in style. While a Maori chief 
was distinguished by the possession of a carved house, a Samoan chief boasts 
principally of the possession of the house with the greatest number of cross-beams 
(this makes it automatically the highest) and the greatest number of pebbled 
terraces in the village. 

In the details of a (.raft innovations were welcomed. There is no -et sfvle 
from which it is inadmissible to deviate, no stringent taboo against change. On 
the contrary, there is a strong feeling against making any two things alike, which 
extends even to a prejudice against making two sides of the same house or both 
ends of the same piece of tapa cloth exactly alike. The deadening effect of the 
use of pattern-boards in stamping tapa is continuously and consciously evaded bv 
the introduction of asymmetrical variations in the- subsequent free-hand emphasis 
given to parts of the design. There is a genuine feeling for individual choices in 
decoration and a vivid distaste for slavish imitation. The innovation tends to 
become completely identified with the originator, and >o the more striking the 
departure from established usage the more conspicuous becomes anv attempt to 

1 The one exception to tin- is the ceremony for burning t .mdleimis for black tapa d\ e. Hole, 
although only one old woman participates, an elaborate magical ritual is followed. 

2 Exeept in medic ine, whu h will be discussed ~epaiatelv. 
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copy it. and the more likelihood is there of the new patterns perishing with its 
author. I once particularly admired a fan in which the usual form was varied 
with conspicuous success. I tried to persuade some of the women on Tau to make 
fans like it. but without success : " A woman on Olosega makes that kind. " But 

why don’t you make them too Because a woman on Olosega makes them. 

I make mv own kind of fan. Surrounded by the easy social expectancy of at 
least some slight reai langciuent of the old designs, clepriyed of the flattery of imitators 
and auv social 01 economic premium upon stylistic variation, the aitisam take but 
little significant advantage ot the unusual freedom allowed them. Their audiences 
are easily satisfied- ~a new combination of dance-steps : the transfer of a weaving 
pattern used on baskets to a food platter : a leaf design reversed — these are sufficient 
innovations So decided is the set against imitation m dancing, that when I was 
trying to work out some variation on the pattern for my own dancing. I tried 
mimicking the peculiarities of well-known dancers. This was sufficiently new and 
unexpected to satisfy my audience. 

In the larger industrial undertakings, such as home and canoe building, the 
question of departure becomes a socio-economic matter. An additional house post 
means an additional least and consequently additional expenditure. Where 
variations have such tar-reac-hing consequences, the whole craft-group retains a 
firm control, and unlicensed changes are punished by the village council : the 
deviating carpenter is deprived of the right to practise his trade. Where changes 
affect the i nt ire group of carpenters, they decide upon them as a group in the 
occasional large councils of tnjiiya s. where questions like adding to. or reducing 
the number of. payment feasts are solemnly voted upon. 

The practice of medicine presents a somewhat striking contrast to the other 
arts. Although there are no charms or incantations, the formulas are secret and 
handed down front an old woman to her daughter or niece. Each formula is regarded 
as a personal possession : ” Lale has a good medicine for the stomach ; " Toti 
lias a good medicine for the toothache. (Sometimes six practitioners have six 
different medicines for the same ailment ; they are regarded as probable equivalents, 
just as to-day native remedies and white men's remedies are often resorted to 
indiscriminately. This secrecy, this easy acceptance of the possibilities inherent 
m half a dozen remedies, militate against the accumulation of any general store 
of medicinal knowledge. The individual practitioner has the formula she 
learned from her elder', a knowledge of a few general medicinal herbs 
with cathartic qualities, and a free field for unchecked, dangerous and profitless 
experimentation. 

In striking contract i* the practice of surgery, which is a public affair- a matter 
"i skill, a technique to be learned : and so efficient have the natives become that 
mis-set bones come under the care of the American doctors with surprising 
infrequency. 
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Religion. 

Institutionalized religion and personal psvchic experience were both exceedingly 
undeveloped in aboriginal Raim a. Through tlie existence of the taboo sy-tem much 
of the social ceremonial took oil a qua.-i-ieligious character, but innovations here 
really belong in the held of social organization. When the solemn Tara ceremonies, 
in which the hv:n is poured to the gods in a praver to avert mi-fortune, and other 
social functions of the -.one -ort are subtracted from the -mu total ( ,f religious 
activitv verv little remains. 

In his relationship to the family god and the -pints of the dead a verv free 
rein was given the individual. The origin of village gods or local god.s worshipped 
by a number of families seems to have been in an extension of the worship of the 
god of some lifted individual who combined psychic powers with a general worldly 
succ-es- which testified to his p,>— e-dnc much imutn. Sometime- he as-umed the 
position of a priest 01 oracle and was richly rewarded by offerings. This prestige 
he might perhaps transmit to a soil, but there it seemed to lap-e. resulting in a shifting 
pantheon and no genuine priestly institution. There were no priestly families. 

Aside from this enhancement of his own inherited god’s prestige, an individual 
who possessed special psychic gifts might gain considerable prestige and wealth 
from their exercise. His service- would seem to have consisted in exorcism of evil 
spirits and ascertaining the cause of disasters. These special gifts range the whole 
gamut -from the ability to go into a trance, to the medicine-maker.- who talked 
to the gho-ts as they gathered their herbs, and when the herbs eould not be found 
knew that the patient would never get well. But there was no point in the social 
life at which the services of such people were absolutely necessary — a priestle-s km'K- 
drinking ceremony would always do just as well. The unstable were rare : thev 
were regarded as gifted, not skilled, and there was no tradition of apprenticeship. 

[SOCIAL < >R< ; AN LZATfoN. 

Rut art and religion and the basic economic operations themselves are all 
mere background and by-play compared with the social organization. A man 
holds his title first : hi- skill, hi- character and his god are less important. And 
this very overpowering importance of the social structure, coupled with the fact 
that the individual and the title never became completely moulded into one unit, 
makes for flexibility and change. 

The titles are arranged in an ideal structure, based on the .-eating positions 
to which they entitle their holders in a great ideal council ( fo><o ) of all the Samoan 
Island-. This ideal structure i.- repeated on a smaller scale for each island, island 
division and village. In each local replica of the great plan, fewer of the great 
titles appear and titles of smaller and smaller rank are inserted. On the island of 
Tau there are three village fotws — one for Fitiuta. one for Faleasao and one for Tati : 
a second scheme includes Tau and Faleasao, necessitating the omission of some of 
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the lesser wulni =• from the seating arrangement : ami a third include-, all three 
villages, in tile Falc lla. the great council of the Tui Mann a. 

These titles belong to two main classes - chiefs («/<<) and talking chief- (tuhijule). 
Within these two groups there aie endless shades ,,f rank and precedence, but the 
two main rlu— e- remain di-tinct : their relationship to each other is an elaborate 
system of lecipioeul services. It is the duty of the talking chief- to maintain tire 
honour, pre-tige and public high estate of the chiefs : to act as their ambassadors, 
spokesmen, grand viziers, bankers and campaign managers. In their h-md' lie all 
the tradition', the regulation of etiquette and inter-village social intercourse, the 
ordering of all important social events such a- the marriage or death "1 a chief of 
high rank, his princess (tempo) or his heir-apparent I wnn<na). if or the talking chief 
of highest rank, called in Manil a " to'oto'o " and " iiidfan no." these function' are 
conceived more as services to the whole village, organized as it j- omuid one or 
more high chiefs, than as personal services. Talking chiefs of lowot rank perform 
definite services, such as preparing the chief's food, or representing him for several 
months before his marriage in the family of his betrothed. The talking chief must 
also provide the chief with food upon all important occasions. 

Ju return for these services, they receive tine mats and tapa payments ranging 
from the great distribution of the bride's dowry among the talking chiefs of the 
high-chief bridegroom to the gift of a length of tapa to each talking chief who has 
danced beside the tempo. And. more importantly, they possess great power. 
Theoretically the chief is a noble figure-head, of too high rank to make his own 
speeches in council or propose for his own wife. And the talking chief who 
obsequiously sings his praises also make- must of Ids decisions for him. 

A ntntal title is conferred upon a man by his family group, and carries with it 
a place in the social structure. Theoretically this place i- fixed and invariable : 
actually, if the holder of the title is poor and unpopular, the position ol the title 
may be radically altered by the powerful and disaffected talking chiefs who wish 
to exalt some other and wealthier individual instead. Such change' necessitate 
the manipulation of old myths, or the outright invention of new unis, to validate 
the claim of the I'oaa-an fie he : changes in the FiTabipti/n (the courtesy salutation 
formally recited by visitor.-) : changes in tire geography of the village and even in 
the dating system, it is eu-tomary to refer to events of the past hundred years as 
happening during the time that such and such a high chief held his title When a 
high chief is quietly, insidiously relegated to an inferior position, the conversational 
habits of the village hrstoriaus must be revised so that their references are not to 
his forebears but to the undistinguished forebears of his successful rival l have 
one ease where this happened in the course of twenty-five rear.-. Jn is possible to 
check these local changes by the talking chiefs of distant villages, who visited the 
now metamorphosed village some twenty years ago and had studied the then 
existing social organization carefully for the occasion. 
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>aeh ' ondtriou- were made j_*< i — i!a1«- !>v several ditt'-rc-nt facto!' L h<* social 
organization wc- known in detail to onlv -ome twelve or tiiteen old men in a village : 
the ii.iijM in. tliev make it to the rest ot the population the greater 

th -ii pi'i-'i ig. . Tiie relationship-group eontiol- the title and the t liking chief' 
have, with one exi > ption (the Tui II. mu a', nothing to -av about tie- < ! . < >i< t* of an 
iiicumben r Mot being able to ehoo'e tin- nalividuai. thev. in'tead. manipulate 
Ink formal 'tutu', greatlv inti easing the -ti ange div— . "dath -n l>et\> eeu the individual 
< . n< L tjii* position wl'ieii he hold'. 

Fu; rh. ; e.i > , . tiieie ale othe! jei iiiiuui' 'i 1 upon innovation .aid origin. ditv 
lit 'III iid lute. i , 1 1 1* e aside Iron, file de'iti ot til talking chiefs to eXeJ'ci-e their 
powe’ e‘i tlioit wealth and tie vuv in vim ;• 'he ambition- , ricla 

ex] 'oit- tiie-e de-ires. Kverv village seek- To have a different st>< ial -tnu ture from 
the ijeighiy airing village, and them i- no standard ot bettei oi wot-e Tiie stress 
i- all hud up. ot difference. It one village deriv* -it- juestig" Irom having scumteen 
chiefs of such high rank that each one ha> to he mentioned in the mtioduetion to 
tvery formal speech. the next village retaliates by exulting one dmi -o high that 
no one rise's name ran be mentioned with hi- Tt one village ha- lour h/oton -• 
the next ' illugf i- unique : it ha- only one /•»’ Oto <>. It Fitmta ha- the mo-t 'V'tematii 
fw.o. in which each ]>illar seat is named not onlv at ter one iwitui. bur after other.- 
who arc entitled to sit in his place during his ab-onee. Ofn can boast ot having tluee 
entirely dilierent ways in which tiie fouo can be anauged. Similarly with tic 
courtesy language, a common word uii one island may become the highest chief.- 
word upon .morhei : and the eoiiite-y l.mguagi al-o give- uoudcitul opjjcii'tunitie- 
for the invention ot new esoteric phrases known ouh to tin- localitv and designed 
to puzzle visiting orators. A talking chiefs pre-tige depends upon hi' knowledge 
of the' minute details of the social organization not only ot his own di-triers, but of 
other districts, for upon tins knowledge more ew-n than upon rhetorical skill, 
depends tin i Koice of orator for great occasion-. And a village is proud of the 
reputation of being fiii/ntu (difficult) for the vi-iting orator. 

Because 1 o* the extreme variety of social ceremonial-, composed as thev are 
of the same elements in endle-- recombinations, the Samoans reallv see them as 
combinations, not a- fixed sequence-. An intelligent talking chief never has to 
begin at the beginning and go through a ceremonv in order to arrive at -ome detail. 
It is po-sible to a-k direetlv " How manv Lnf.< bowl- are u-ed at the marriage of 
Tui -Manual What kind of girdle- do the Su ifti,iii > wear in the funeral 
ceremony : and get an immediate answer. (Needle-.- to -ay. the actual procedure 
vario- enormously from oeea-inii To oeea-ion.) I hi- i- also due to the fact that 
the highest pitch of etiquette i- reached not bv observing the tixed procedure, but 
by pointedly reversing or rearranging it. One of the principal reasons for knowing 
who should receive the km -a dtp first is s 0 that mi" may honour another bv wiving 
it to him instead. In this dexterou-. graceful play with social forms the Samoan- 
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find their chief artistic expression. In the more serious manipulation of the social 
structure, for purposes of economic gain or political ambition, lies the most powerful 
dynamic force in Samoan society. 


< 'OXC'LUSluXS. 

Onlv by placing Samoa against the Polynesian background is it possible 
to arriye at a basis of comparison and say. for instance, that the art of Samoa is 
relatively undeveloped or that the religion plays a minor role. Thus, in religious 
development. Hawaii. Tahiti. Xew Zealand and the Marquesas all out-distance 
Samoa in richness and variety of religious forms and beliefs and in tire relative 
importance of religion in the lives of the people. Samoan tattooing is of negligible 
artistic- intent beside that of Xew Zealand and the Marquesas, as is Samoan wood- 
work. In tapa-making the Samoans never approach the beauty of Hawaiian tapas. 
It is for its intricacy and complexity of social organization that Samoan culture is 
particularly conspicuous. 

When the comparison is made, not with other cultures of Polynesia but within 
the Samoan archipelago, the same result is reached- - social organization occupies 
most of the thought and interest of the community : all other activities are at least 
partly subordinated to it and made to minister to its ends. 

With this preponderance of the social interest in mind, it is possible to ask : 
How important is the influence of the individual upon the different parts of this 
flexible culture which is hospitable to innovation, omnivorous of variation ? 

In the field of personal relationships the freedom of choice allowed the individual 
is prevented from having more important results by the low level of appreciation 
of personality differences, h'lioice is possible among homes, among teachers, 
among lovers : but the consciousness of personality, the attitudes necessary to 
make such choices significant, are lacking. So that the freedom in personal choices 
operates mainly in reducing the poignancy of personal relations, the elements of 
conflict, tin* need for making painful choices. The emotional tone of the society 
is consequently more moderate, and less charged with strain and violence. It 
never exerts sufficient repression to call forth a significant rebellion from the 
individual. The suicides of humiliation so common in parts of Polynesia do not 
exist in Samoa. I he individual need commit no murder, need not even muster 
up a fine rage to escape from a disagreeable situation — he simplv slips out of it 
into tlie home next door. Such a setting does not produce violent. strikinMv 
marked personalities : it is kind to all and does not make sufficient demands upon 
anv. 

In the decorative arts, the freedom given to the individual is rendered nil mi tor v 
by the absence of cultural recognition of the innovator and by the strong prejudice 
against active imitation ; so the gifted individual receives but passing praise for 
his work. The variations are taken for granted : they do not become distinguishing 
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marks of high rank, nor do thev enhance greatly the economic A'alue of the object. 
And his ingeniousness is seldom directly perpetuated in the work of those who come 
after him. Tattooing and tapa designs retain the same fluid, slightly differentiated 
style, containing endless, non-significant variation*, imitation of no one of which 
permits a real trend in a new direction to develop. 

In religion the premium set by society was also very low. giving slight economic 
gains and only small increase in social prestige : and the man who had been a 
medium or local priest in his dav was still remembered more for the place which 
he had held in the social structure. The most famous " priest " in Samoan history 
is probably O le Tamafaiga of Manono. who usurped the great secular title of the 
family of Muagututi'a . 1 So in religion the same nondescript variation occurs — one 
village with two gods, another with none, a pile of stones where the god of some 
familv had once been worshipped by the whole neighbourhood. The sooietv con- 
tained no mechanism by which an individual religious genius could permanently 
institutionalize his inspiration. In a generation they were back again to the casual 
service of their family gods, and the occasional formal recognition of the high gods 
in the course of social ceremonial. 

In the social organization the individual is given the freest hand and meets 
with the greatest rewards. >So flexible is the social structure, so minutely adapted 
to manipulation, that it is possible to change the appearance of the ft, no in twenty 
years. But this very sensitivity to slight change proves in the end to be a con- 
servative factor. The social innovator runs against no hard-and-fast wall of caste, 
no religiously sanctioned ritual, no jealously guarded body of tradition. Would 
he make a change— a few fine mats, a little judicial diplomacy- the social landscape 
is completely altered. His ambition, his itch toward manipulation, and his desire 
for revenge meet with too slender opposition. The social structure offers too slight 
a challenge : it is too complacent to the innovating hand. And so the recent history 
of Samoa contains few records of important changes introduced hv individuals. 
The daring coups of the Hawaiian kings and the lonelv. dangerous roles of Maori 
outlaws are absent from Samoan chronicles. And the over-yielding, ever-accom- 
modating social structure has remained much the same generation after generation, 
while the talking chiefs with original minds and social ambitions slid, sated with 
too easy victories, into undistinguished grooves. 

Without seeking to generalize beyond the limits of the material, it is possible to 
summarize : In Manu'a the individual plays the most significant role in the most 
complex and important aspect of his culture, the social organization. The whole 
flexibility of Samoan culture, which at first blush looks so favourable to the display 
of individuality, so pliant to the moulding hand, is also a powerful conservative 
force. It possesses all the strength of the tough willow*, which bend and swing to 
every passing breeze but never break. 


Stair. -T. B. Old Samoa, p. 77. 
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EXCAVATIONS IX A WILTON INDUSTRY AT GOKOMERE. FORT 
VICTORIA. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

.By Father (Iakunkk. 

; lx the course of an Arch ecological tour through South Alrn-a and Southern Rhodesia 
in UE7. I had the good fortune to vi'it tin- excavations at Ookotucre and to meet 
Father Gardner. Hi' discovery of what appear.' to be a nearly pure Wilton industry 
in Southern Rhodesia seemed to me one of considerable interest, from the point of 
view of the origin and distribution of this interesting uilture. I therefore urged 
Father (Gardner to write a short paper on hi' tmds. and lie has been good enough to 
send me the MS. which, with the exception of one or two very minor change' made 
in the course of preparation for the press, is herewith given. 

The sketches of the implements supplied by the author were not ijuite 'iiitable 
for reproduction, and have been re-drawn by my wife. Unfortunately, in making 
these fresh drawings, direct reference to the specimens was not possible, but a 
collection of similar types in my possession was used as a check to ensure the 
approximate accuracy of the illustration'. The figures have since been submitted 
to Father Gardner and may be regarded a' giving a fair representation of the tools 
found. 

Readers will. 1 am sure, agree that Father Gaidner is to be congratulated on 
his work, which is an important contribution to our knowledge of African Stone Age 
cultures — Miles 0 . Burkett.] 

The Site. 

Uokomere is the name of a kopje situated some * miles north-west of Fort 
Victoria, Southern Rhodesia. The kopje is a granite mass strewn with titanic 
boulders — huge blocks that long ago split away from the main mass, and have since 
been rounded off by the process of " weathering.’’ During a long lapse of time not 
a few of the boulders have rolled downhill to the base of the kopje. 

PaIXTIN<;s. 

Gokomere is surrounded by smaller kopjes of the' same description, and on 
many of these rock-paintings arc to be seen. There are about do of these paintings 
tMthin a mile radius of the central kopje. I he artists chose ideal rock-fat es for 
their work protected from the rain by natural eaves of rock. In spite of their 
precautions scarcely one picture remains in a good state of preservation. They 
are very old. The painting is usually associated with a small den among the rocks. 
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with room to shelter a few persons from the inclemencies of the weather ami providing 
dry ground for a fire. 

The Cave. 

At the base of the main kopje, and facing the rising sun. there is a more com- 
modious shelter. It lies below a projecting ledge of granite which forms the roof, 
and is buttressed on either side by rock-walls. It is roughlv square in shape, with 
a side of. say. 30 feet. In front, rocks and trees screen it from far observation and 
provide the necessary break against the cold winds from the east. There are five 
paintings near this cave. The artists, whoever thev were, do not seem to have 
belonged to the Bantu race, for the latter disclaim having had anvthing to do with 
the work or with the workmen. I have tested some of them with a buffalo's head 
and what looked like a battle-scene, and they have answered me : We see natural 
'treak-. and nothing more ! " 

The Excavation. 

A hile examining this site I noticed that a rat had scratched up a small stone 
implement from the floor of the cave. I followed the lead given by my " ally " 
and have excavated the whole area. This task was all the easier from the fact that 
the cave is close to the homestead and is not deep. 

The original floor was uneven, fissured, and studded with bosses of rock and 
blocks of stone, a state of things very favourable to the excavator, for cracks and 
crevices are the home of treasure. The top layer consisted of a bed of rubbish, 
ashes, charcoal, and potsherds, with iron implements almost completely destroyed by 
rust. This layer was about 1 foot deep, and represents, to mv mind, the work of 
the Bantu settled as we find them to-day. 

Below this layer, or. rather, as a foundation for it. was spread a carpet of yellow 
mud from 1 inch to 2 inches in thickness, laid down either to tidv up the place, or. more 
likely . to provide a threshing-floor. Below this clear dividing-line stone implements 
were found throughout the area to a depth of from I foot to 3 feet. 

Implements, etc. 

The stone implements are, with a few exceptions, of small size, and consist of 
scrapers, crescents, knives with jagged edge, and fine drills. Beads of ostrich shell 
were found complete and half-made. There were a few spikes of bone and one 
of ivory. 

Fragments of haematite in various stages of oxidization were found throughout 
the lower ground. The factory site was located within and along the line of drip 
from the roof. Nests of implements also were found around the rocks on the 
floor. 

A i-meh mesh was used for sifting, so practically all the artefacts have been 
recovered. 
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The Scrapers. (Figs. 1-5.) 

The scrapers have a very true curved edge finished off by secondary trimming 
to remove the slightest trace of serration ; they are brand-new. fresh and crisp as 
when the knapper laid them aside. 



FIG. 1. CCRAPK!'.' AMI llOUBI.E l REM EXT'. ( 


The medium-size specimens sit conveniently on the thumb-nail, the butt end is 
not faceted, and in this respect they differ from the small trimmed flakes that are to 
be seen on the surface all over Rhodesia. 


. K 2 
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With three exception' no such trimmed flakes were found within the cave. 
Xeither was the ubiquitous discoidal implement found, a compound affair with often 
a cutting and scraping edge and also a groove. The angle of the scraper varies from 
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20 deg. to 00 deg. Many of them could be used .is planes ; -one have a concave 
underside from butt to edge, and a few have a gouge edge. There is a series 
with a high keel-ridge, and iiianv of these are veiv 'hurt for their size. Some 
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specimens have a triangular section along the length, tapering to the butt end : 
these are very thick. The keels are rarely central. Some scrapers have been worked 
at both ends, or at both sides, and have, therefore, a spark form : others are worked 
on three sides to a triangular form. 



J [O. t. --LAE.I.L 'CPAfl.i:-'. 
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The Crem>nt*. iFitr. T.i 

The irescent form of implement is represented by some TOO specimens. The 
largest is 1 inch across and l inch deep : the smallest h inch across Between these 
two extremes there is even- variety of length, breadth, thickness, and contour. 
Thomrh the edge is in general straight and the horns sharp, in some it is curved either 
at one end or at both ends : in tile former case the shape becomes beak-like. Some 
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specimens thin out and become almost drill-shape 1 There is nearly always a ridge 
parallel to the edge. The output of crescents must have been enormous. The 
1 00 derelicts are nearly all undamaged, unless broken across : they are not damaged 
by use. Possibly, they were used a- barbs for arrows. The bow and arrow -eonis 
to have been the one arm of the cave men. A " norval painted on the rock has a 
very substantial quiver slung over his shoulder. A vouth must have been taught 
how to shoot soon after he had emerged from the crawling stage and have practised 
making arrows early on in life. 1 am not inclined to exclude the crescents having 
been used as lancet-. It is a land of thorn.-, and to this day the cutting out " of a 
thorn is the common surgical operation among the natives. Though another 
thorn is commonly used to dig out the intruder, yet a knife is preferred. 

Tin Ktniys. (Fig-. S and 0 ) 

A flake trimmed to an acute angle is said to have a cutting edge. Experience, 
however, shows that the sharp edge of an untrimmed flake though brittle cuts far 
better than the trimmed variety. There were found a dozen or more implements 
made from schist, shale, or indurated -late, with jagged edges that will nor only cut 
meat into chunks, hut will rip through a thickish stick. The slate, a- i- u-ual in 
Rhodesia, splits not only along the laminin, but al-o at right angle-, i.e. aero— the 
laminae. For this reason the knives, though generally elongated in form, are -ome- 
times broadly rectangular and almost square. They were made bv n process of 
flaking, but as often as not the conehoidal fracture wa- arrested aud diverted in the 
direction of the laminae. They may be of unorthodox make, but thev are certainly 
knives, and made by the folk who made the other -tone implement-. 

Borers. (Fig. in. 11 IP.) 

Borer- are made of the -a me material as the knives, a needle-like point being 
obtained by trimming one side, just as in the ease of the crescent-, which get their 
sharp points by thi- method. The best specimen- ot borer- arc il inches lung bv 
-5 inch broad. 

Be oh. 

Ostrich egg-shell wa- broken up into small squares, and a hole pierced through 
each piece by drilling from both sides: finally the corm-r- were rubbed off. The 
finished article is a small di-c. with a diameter from two to three time- the lneadth 
of the hole. 

Arrow Points. 

If the bone spikes (Fig. Lo . I I) were meant to -erve as arrow point- and the 
descents arc to be regarded as barbs, there is a great lack of proportion m the 

1 Mo. 1/ i- -a* giueri- tntnme i aiuiia noth e-lge-. N" is -ectn- to Ki\> i hunh* i a 

the one ni v - UpkI. 
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rinds — 2 dip barbs to one point. Trie conventional arrow-bead was not found : on 
trie other hand, longish splinters of blue stone occurred frequently (Fig. 10 : 5-10). 
The later Bantu iron arrow-head and shank combined measures 6 inches in length 

O 



Ihe Style of culture of the implements argues for homogeneity and continuity in 
the makers. The grooved type of implement, used as a shaft-straightener. was 
not discovered, though it is frequently found on the surface. 
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H'lnMtde. 

The occurrence of fragments of htematite throughout the implement-bearing 
ground is sufficient evidence that tin- cave was a rendezvous for the artists who 
decorated the rock.' on the kopjes. Again, the depth at which the fragments are 



buried is one clue as to the con-iderable age of some at least of the pictures. The 
'treat of the hsematite varies from orange to deep red. Some 20 lbs. weight of this 
material was sifted out. It is mostly gritty and grained with bands of silica, or is 
oxidized thinly on the surface of a hard core. 
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The Mute rial. 

Tli** material used for the making of the stone implement? wa' white quartz, 
quartz tryst, tl in the shape of pebbles or more usuallv unrolled in it' natural fmiu. 
chalcedony, and chert. This last material i? not common in a granite area. In 
fact, it is so scarce near Gokomere that rolled implement' of cheit were introduced 
and broken up to make smaller implements. 


Gexeuai.. 

The cave men are thm seen to have been modern in < ompari'un with the makers 
of the rolled implement'. The latter knew the us,- of hirse implements of lower 
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palaeolithic culture, though no large implements, with the exception of a few rude 
specimens, were found in the excavation. Outside, however, in the " vlei/’ a fine 
coup-de-poing implement in white quartz was discovered at a depth of '■> feet G inches 
(Fig. 11). 

It is important to note that deep down in rite excavation were found two indurated 
shale tools which in Europe would have been called unhesitatingly Mousterian point' 
on typological grounds (Fig. G : 1 and 3). However ;i' 'penmen.' of the Wilton 
mdti'try have also been found at a 'imilar depth, it 0 not vet pos'ible to 
demon'trate any sequence of culture'. 
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Small elongated pebbles were found with both ends deeply abraded. One 
large elongated pebble has been rubbed flat to a polish at one end. 

The cave was a regular warren for rats and rock rabbits, and so one cannot 
assign with certainty the true depth of any individual specimen. It was somewhat 
perplexing to find at depth " an iron wedge that had fallen out of a modern 16-lb. 
hammer a few years previously. Xu burial was found, nor were any bones found 
worthy of report. 

It has been said that implements of stone may be taken from the large surface 
factory sites by the wagon load. I heard the expression first used when the railway 
was being constructed from the Victoria Falls to Livingstone. There is much truth 
in the statement, but. first of all. it must be restricted to specially favoured sites. 
I suppose three-fifths of Rhodesia is in granite areas. I have examined many 
thousands of square miles of such country during the last twenty-five years, and 
found that the large lower palseolith is practically absent. 

The basement schists, and more especially the banded ironstone, do yield factory 
sites — there is one 2 miles long and 1- miL wide covered with flakes and rejects. 
But from such a site, experto crede. though I carried off a load from it. only some 
20 specimens were finally selected as being worthy to represent the field. A little 
digging revealed the fact that the factory persevered downwards to a depth of 6 feet, 
but there was throughout a like average of perfect implements and rejects. The work 
of the twenty-five years has brought me in a collection that does not fill a Scotch 
cart 1 



A PEDIGREE STUDY OF AMERINDIAN CROSSES IN CANADA. 

[With Plates XLIX-LIII.] 

By Professor R. Reggles Gates. Ph.D.. LL.D.. F.L.S. 

Ixtroductiox. 

This paper is an attempt to apply genetical methods to the study of inter-racial 
crossing. In the anthropological studies which have hitherto been made of racial 
crosses, masses of anthropometric measurements have frequently been taken, which 
are capable, when analysed, of furnishing valuable evidence on many points. But it 
is seldom possible to extract from them the kind of evidence the geneticist wishes to 
have concerning the inheritance of individual character-differences. Anthro- 
pological measurements are quantitative and require statistical treatment. The 
inheritance of sizes and especially of shapes is the most difficult field in genetics, 
and much has still to be learned from experiments with animals and plants before it 
can be clearly applied to man. Such features as the colour of skin. eves, and hair, 
or shape of the hair in ercws-section. while often presenting qualitative racial 
differences, also require measurements for a complete analysis of their inheritance, 
since intermediate grades usually occur in the hybrids. But thev have the advan- 
tage that the extreme conditions at least are easily recognizable as qualitatively 
distinct, while this may not be evident with a mean difference in. for instance, 
stature or cephalic index. 

The difficulties of applying the genetical pedigree method to haphazard h uma n 
matings are very great. Nevertheless, it is so important that this method should 
be taken up by anthropologists, in addition to the traditional biometric methods 
of studying racial differences, that I venture to put forward these necessarily- vert- 
incomplete results. In the biometrical method, the individual is measured as one 
of a population, but no sufficient account is taken of his relation to others. The 
purpose of the genetical method is to trace individual pedigrees, and so follow the 
inheritance of racial differences through successive generations. We shall never have 
an adequate knowledge of human racial inheritance until this has been done on a 
large scale with crosses between different races in various parts of the world. 

This paper contains an account of observations on inter-racial crosses between 
whites and Indians in Canada. A single pedigree with various interlacing branches 
has been followed, and the evidence concerning the inheritance especially- of skin 
colour and eye colour has been made as complete as the circumstances would permit 
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I visited Like Tenuuwmi in Northern Ontario flat. 47' X.. loin:, ni- 5 M.j 
after i e * ■ Lrnish Assoi lution Meerinu at Toronto in August. 1924. Our part} spent 
a f,.\\ t [a vs on Hear Island in Lake Tematrarni. This is a small village, typical of the 

nt the hunting and trapping country which extends northwards to Hudson 
Bav. Like Temauiiu! is one of many lakes dotted over this glaciated, conifer- 
wooded lountiv. The inhabitants of Bear Island are chiefly Amerind half-breeds, 
with a few wiiiu-s and a few families of pure Indians. Photographs of a number 
of tlie-e families \m-iv taken and their pedigrees recorded, observations also being 
made on their skin colour, eye colour, and hair characters, as well as their features. 
Thev are much intermarried, but through the valuable help of Mrs. E. Weir, a 
white woman who has lived there and knows them intimately and is making a 
historical study of them. 1 have been able to get what I believe to be correct informa- 
tion. as well as a number of additional photograph'. The pedigrees include the 
dc~i eiid.iiits of a marriage between an Indian woman and a white man extending 
through six generations, as well as intermingled pedigrees from intermarriage of the 
descendants with other white men and also with various Indians and " half-breeds." 
The term " half-breed " is universally used in Canada to indicate not merely the 
result of a first-cross, but for all individuals of mixed descent and more or less 
intermediate skin c clour. Every kind of back-cross with white and Indian has taken 
place If the offspring are predominantly Indian in character they are classed 
as •• Indians." though they may be of mixed descent. I am further indebted to 
Mrs. Weir for several photographs which I was unable to get myself, owing to 
parties being away hunting, and she has also kindly examined for me the skin. eye. 
and hair colour of several children whom I was unable to see. 

Ohs**i cations on the results of inter-racial crossing in man are so few and so 
much in need of extension that it seemed desirable to publish an account of these 
Indian-white crosses, even though the data are not so complete as one would like. 
Every effort has been made to ensure and check by correspondence the accuracy of 
the results obtained. Home of the Indian half-breeds are reticent about declaring 
their Indian ancestry, and it has only been possible to get correct information on 
certain points after much interrogation and subsequent correspondence. I can 
scarcely hope that all sources of error have beeu eliminated, for crossing between 
early settlers and the Indians began many generations ago. and it is possible that the 
proportion of Indian blood in some members of this pedigree may lie inaccurately 
stated. Elsewhere I have pointed out [Gates. 1920] the desirability of collecting 
data from families in the pedigrees of which the original cross is known to have taken 
place not more than three or four generations previously, and this paper is published 
partly m the hope of stimulating more complete records from those who are in a 
position to make them. 

It is a matter of great regret that although inter racial crossing has been taking 
place for generations in many parts of the world, very few accurate records of the 
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r*-" tilt " have been made bv anthropologists or others, although every generation 
that goes bv increases the difficult^* of getting reliable data, because the ancestors 
are not sathfactorilv obtainable more than three or four generations back. I nless 
one eaii begin with an original cross, it is impossible to know what combinations ot 
racial factors are present in the ancestors with which a pedigree begins. Despite 
the i oiiddi. table number of Indian half-breeds in some parts of Canada and the 
United States. I know of no anthropological records of such crosses from which 
the inheritance of features such as eye colour and skin colour can be traced through 
.successive generations. Unfortunately. I could make no measurements of colour, 
and (an only militate ru light v the skin colour. 

An important adjunct in future studies of heredity m the Amerinds will be 
the blood-groups, for. according to Snvder [1926], it is highlv probable that pure- 
blooded Indians all belong to Croup f. pO'sessing neither of the agglutinating factors 
A or B. having become isolated in America before either of these mutations took 
place. Individuals with A or B are pi nimbly of mixed blood. 

The whole pedigree of this group, so far as I have been able to obtain it. is given 
in the chairs, and many ot the names, which are of interest in themselves as 
well as being necessary in tracing the many cross-relationships, have been added, 
as well as notes on the eye. skin. and. occasionally, hair colour. The difficulties of 
compiling such a pedigree with sufficient assurance of accuracy are verv great, 
and this emphasizes the necessity, wherever possible, of making such records when 
the original cross has happened not more than three or four generations previously. 
Such inter-racial crosses have taken place all over the world, and it is very important 
that anthropologists should realize the necessity of recording the results before 
so many generations and complicating back-crosses and mixed crosses have occurred 
that certainty in the data is no longer possible, and the results cannot be unravelled. 

In Northern Brazil, where there has been no " colour line " for manv genera- 
tion'. the population are largely complicated mixtures of Portuguese. Indian, and 
negro blood, yet I have found some clear evidence of independent segregation in skin 
colour, hair character', and other features. 1 The first generation from a Portuguese 
father and a South American (Tupi '.) Indian mother has a swarthv vellowish skin, 
high cheek-bones, coal-black eyes, and jet-black, straight hair. The appearance is 
what one might anticipate from a C’hinese-Indian cross. As first-crosses are still 
taking place in Brazil, there should he plenty of opportunity to learn the laws of 
inheritance in this cross. 

The Imhax Tribes. 

The (’inadian Indians concerned in these record' belonged chieflv to the Tree 
and Ojibwav tribes, while the white' were Freneh-tanadians. Scotch. English, and 
or hers. I here appears to be a distinct difference in the phvsiognomv of the (free 

1 .! liobwht ‘u th? Jiihwi I aHuj, j>. lot (Lundm • Witlarby, 1927.; 
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and 0 jibway trii.e^ the tree Indians having relatively thin and narrow features, 
while the Ojibwavs have rounder faces. 1 The Crees are generally taller and slim, 
athletically built, with longer heads, higher foreheads, narrower noses and long 
upper lip. The Ojibwavs look more stodgy and le's intelligent with their rounder 
heads, fleshier faces, low brows, squat noses, and rather thick, loose-hanging lips. 
Thev are inclined to be lazy, improvident, and unreliable, while the Crees. who 
have firmer lips, are thrifty and show greater ambition under white influence. 
As regards their earlier condition. Morton [1839] states th.it " they seem to be among 
the most intelligent o # the northern tribes : brave m war. and faithful to the 
obligations of friendship." The Crees are mostly of the Protestant faith, under the 
influence of the Anglican Church, while the Ojibwavs an* mostly Roman Catholics. 

These Indians apparentlv always have intensely black eyes and very dark 'kin. 
although this varies to some extent in degree of pigmentation, even in the -ame 
tribe. Some tribes appear to be predominantly dolichocephalic, others meso- or 
brachvi ephalie. the latter probably representing a more recent invasion from Asia 
which graduallv spread from Behring Straits diagonally across North America, 
partlv mingling with the dolichocephals. and partly replacing them and pushing 
them into peripheral positions, as shown by old skulls buried along the Atlantic 
coast and on the islands oft the coast of Southern California. 

A few remarks concerning the present conditions of the Canadian Indians 
ma y be made here. The facts are taken chiefly from the Annual Report of the 
Department of Indian Affairs. Ottawa. 192b. The great majority of the Indians 
in Ontario are Ojibwavs (Ojibewas or Chippewasj of Algonkiaii stock, but the 
Parr\- .Sound District Indians are Mohawks of Iroquoian stock. The aborigines 
of Manitoba are mostly Ojibwavs. but- there are a few bands of Swampy Crees. 
the Crees also belonging to Algonkian stock. In Saskatchewan, some of the 
Indians are Swampy Crees. Plain Crees and Ojibwavs. Alberta has one band of 
Ojibwavs and a few Plain Crees. while there are a few Crees in the XorthAVcst 
Territories. This will give some idea of the present distribution of Crees and 
Ojibwavs. According to C. Thomas [1906J. the Ojibwavs were originally the 
largest tribe north of Mexico. They ranged from Hudson and James Days to 
Lakes Superior and Huron, as well as the southern shore of Lake Superior, and 
those from the latter area drove out the Sioux to the western plains. Their 
cephalic index [Haddon, 1924] is given as SO for the western Ojibwavs and S2 for 
the eastern. The Ojibwavs north of the Great Lakes were more peaceful than 
other trilies, and remained relatively out of contact with civilized man until later. 
It therefore appears probable that these Ojibwavs of Northern Ontario are of 
purer blood than those of Minnesota, which have been studied bv Hrdlieka and 
Jenks. to whose investigations reference will be made later. The entire tribe was 

1 It is possible that these differem es lepiesent partly the increasing fat lies,- uhich overtakes 
Indians when they adopt civilized habits and habitations. 
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estimated to number 25.000 in 1764 and 30.000 in 1 843. In i 605 the estimated 
numbers were the -ame. equally divided between Canada and the United 
States. 

The Crees hunted over the region between Moose River (south of James Bay) 
and Churchill River (west of Hudson Bay), and westward to the head of Beaver 
River and thence south to the hunting grounds of the Dakotas. They thus occupied 
the country north and north-west of the Ojibway-. Their numbers in 1905 were 
estimated at 15.000. 

Morton [1839], who gives a picture of the Indian tribes in North and South 
America in his time, states <p. 177) that the " Chippeway nation " then roved in 
bands over the country around Lake Superior and westward to Lake Wirmipeck 
(Winnipeg) and Lake of the Woods. There were camps on the Assiniboiu and 
Saskatchewan Rivers and at Sault Ste. Marie. But the people were thinlv scattered 
and their numbers had been rapidlv diminished by war and smallpox. While not 
naturally very strong, they were active, inured to exercise, good hunters and 
fishers. Thev were generally tall and thin, and said to be easily distinguished from 
the Missouri Indians by the absence of an aquiline nose, which Is characteristic 
of the latter. Little seems to have been known of the more northern Crees at this 
time, as they are not even mentioned. 

Hrdlieka [1916]. in a study of the Chippewa occupying American territory, 
states that they are the large-t Algonkian tribe, numbering over 25.000. According 
to their carefully preserved traditions, the ancient abode of the tribe a few centuries 
before the whites came was along the northern part of the Atlantic coast south of 
the St. Lawrence., but there are vague notions of an earlier migration from the 
west or north-west. Fighting with the Iroquois afterwards led to their extension 
westward to the Great Lakes, and in the 17th century, being provided with 
fire-arms by the French, they continued their conquest westward and southward 
until they occupied large parts of Michigan. Wisconsin. Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The main body, numbering about 12.000. are now found on reservations 
in Northern Minnesota. They are largely of mixed blood, owing chiefly to earlier 
mixture with the French. 

Mixed-blood Indians were authorized by a United States law in 1906 to sell 
their Government lands. So many disposed of their land, or were cheated out of it. 
that an enquiry was instituted and many of the reservations in Minnesota were 
visited by anthropologists. Hrdlieka examined 696 Chippewa from the White 
Earth reservation, of whom only 59 (17 maW and 42 females) of pure blood were 
available for examination. Many anthropometric measurements were taken. The 
cephalic index was found to be 79-6 for males and 80- 1 for females, onlv one-tenth 
of the number being mildly brachycephalic. the remainder dolichocephalic- to 
mesoeephalie. As the Algonkians are shown by older skulls to have been generally 
dolichocephalic, the broad heads have probably come in later through intermixture 

2 i. 2 
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with iirar'nvi , -phalli people'. The no'e \\U' aquiline 111 bait the men. 1 >nt m tile 
ffcmni H'liallv tight. concave. or couca vc-i onvex. 

A 'tudv nt Ojiliwav halt-breed', in Minue'Ota was also made by .Tenk' [1016 !. 

He examine,! nvi 300 Ojibwavs. but pure-blooded one' were notieeable by their 

at, 'em e. The following feature' were determined Head-breadth and length; 

faee-bieadth and height: na 'a 1-breadth and length: colour ot eye. skin, and 

hail : texture and qualitv of hair : and -shape of inci'ors : but only the index 

tin e-breadth loo . . 

, — , , - i' reiiurted upon. lhi' was taken iroiti measurements ot the 

head-breadrn 1 1 

distance between tlie zvgomatic arches and between the parietals. The index so 
obtained i' believed to be ,i' determinative as anv of the proportion of Indian 
ance'trv. Iu 24 111**11 and 10 women believed to be of pure blood, these indices 
were respectively 07 -10 and 00*03. while oc< aAonally it exceeded 100. In French 
and Scotch, the races with which most intermixture ha- taken place, the indices 
tor m<-n were respectively 00 -S3 and Ob-31. and tile mixed-bloods occupied 
intermediate position'. 

It is clear that intermixture between Ojibwav' and white' Ini' been taking 
place 1 umulatively in the Lake Superior region 'ince about 1000. The Hudson'' 
Bay f'umpany was organized in 1670. and tor two centuries dominated particularlv 
the northern part of thi' area. I 11 1787 the North-West Company ot Montreal 
was founded, and in isnp the American Trading Companv. Traders from these 
companies roamed over this region, and nearly all of them had one or more Indian 
wive'. Some of the descendants of these alliances belong to well-known and wide- 
spread families. The Indians in the new Northern Ontario, including the Temagami 
district— a region opened up in recent years by the building of the Canadian Northern 
Railway — were doubtless more isolated, and therefore freer from inter-erossing 
with whites. The history of the Temagami families studied, however, shows a verv 
considerable amount of moving about bv individuals in the area from James Bat- 
south wards to the settled parts of Ontario. 

Another important anthropometric- study of the Amerinds to which reference 
niU't be made i' that of Sullivan [1020] 011 the .Sioux tribes. His observations are 
of particular interest, 'itice the measurements he records give clear evidence of 
segregation m crosses, particularly as regards some of the usual anthropometric 
mea'iirenients and indices. This is all the more significant, since the author writes 
from the usual anthropometric point of view, and is evidently quite unacquainted 
with the modern genetical conceptions. The value of hi' work might have been 
eoii'idi-r.ibly enhanced if lie had grasped the modern genetical point of view, in 
which partial or complete dominance and independent segregation of different 
characters i- a well-known fact. Among 530 “ full-blood " Sioux males, he found 
1 with grey and 3 with blm- eyes. These might have been descendants from crosses 
with the neighbouring Mandan Indians, some of whom had light skin and blue 
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eyes («<c p. 527) : hut the fact that thev hah the hair colour and hair form as well 
as the facial width of pure-blood Indians, confirms niv view that independent 
segregation of characters takes place in these crosses. 

The heights for 537 male Sioux and 157 females of pure stock fall close to a 
normal frequency- curve, hut the half -bred Is show much more irregularity in the 
distribution of their heights. In the case of other anthropometric measurements, 
some show greater variability in the half-breeds, some less. Sullivan concludes that 
it is dangerous to rely whollv upon the variahilitv of the cephalic index as a test for 
racial intermixture, or on the coefficient of variahilitv as an index of homogeneitv 
of type. The cephalic index was found to be 7 - ( > for men and So-.} for women. 

The results show in general that the Sioux are in verv close agreement with 
the Chippewa [Hrdlicka] in measurements and indices, also in form of nose and 
profile. They are among the very tallest of the American Indians. 

Of greatest significance from our present point of view were the iv-ult- of the 
biometrical treatment of face-width, 'those of mixed descent in which the Indian 
ancestry was 1 j-[. 12. 3 1. etc., are treated separately and give m ea< h i a-e a bimodal 
curve. An intermediate type of face 0 found from the measurements to be " a rare 
occurrence." and the bimodal curves are in themselves clear evidence of dominance 
and segregation between broad and narrow face, either a single factor difference 
or possibly a group of linked factors being involved. High correlation is also found 
between face-width and head-width, the latter measurements also falling into a 
bimodal curve. In other words, we appear to have in these crosses marked alterna- 
tive inheritance between the broad head and face of the Indian and the narrower head 
and face of the white race. 

Apart from this case, in which we may suppose that width of head and face 
are controlled by one pair of factors or by two closely linked pairs of factors. Sullivan 
found a lower correlation in half-breeds in those measurements in which Indians 
and whites differ most widely. This result would again be expected if independent 
inheritance is taking place. Thus, without intending it. Sullivan has clearlv proved 
from his careful studies that segregation takes place in the time-honoured biometrical 
measurements, such as face-width and head-width. 

The total Indian population of Canada in 1925 wa > 101.39 1. 1 Ontario having 
20,700, the largest number in any Province. Many of them live on Indian reserva- 
tions, which they are free to leave, however, whenever they wish. Manv Indians 
in Ontario are engaged in farming on the reserves, but m the new Northern Ontario 
hunting, fishing, and trapping are the chief sources of livelihood. Many serve as 
guides and canoe-men : some bands in the wild northern part of Ontario are nomadic, 
living m tents during the greater part of the year, and growing potatoes and 
vegetables ; but the great majority now have simple wooden houses. The incomes 

1 the facts in this paragraph and the next are taken from the Annual Report. Department 
of Indian Affairs, Ottawa. 1926. 
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of the Ontario Indian- are derived chiefly from farm products, wages, hunting, and 
trapping. They are adepts at making such articles as snow-shoes, axe-handles and 
hockev-stieks. and the squaw- a ho make and sell ba fleets, moccasins, etc. Pure- 
blooded Indians also receive from the Canadian Government a small annuity. The 
average annual income per head of the Indian population in Ontario, including 
annuities and Indian Trust Funds. I And to be about £'22 10s. 

The health problem of the aborigines is a serious one. The vast majority of 
deaths from disease in adults are now from tuberculosis. Tribes isolated from 
civilization appear to be free from it. and the first generations in contact with whites 
sutiei most in this respect. There are also increasing difficulties in relation to game. 
In the region between Lake Winnipeg (Manitoba) and Hud -on Bay. many of the 
Indians have to go 300 miles, a journey of several weeks by dog train., to reach 
hunting grounds, owing to the depletion of the game, especially beaver, musk-rat, 
and foxes. In these circumstance- an Indian must either spend his whole winter 
away from his family or take the family with him. The latter course deprives his 
children of school, and the necessary credit for a long expedition is also difficult to 
arrange, though the Hudson - Bay Company in many cases supply the ianiilv with 
all necessaries in advance. A- skins become rarer and more valuable the white 
trapper penetrates northwards, and the Indian cannot compete with a man who is 
not only more astute and energetic, but frequently less scrupulous, in his care for the 
future of the game areas. This problem can only be solved by removing the Indians 
to areas where they can take up agriculture or by creating hunting reserves for them, 
such as now exist in the North-West Territories. 

The Pedigrees. 

Galt on s system of reckoning ancestry is used in this paper as the most convenient 
for the purpose, but there is no doubt that the Mendelian conceptions of dominance 
and segregation apply to man as well as to plants and animals. [See Gates. 1923.] 
The use of Galton s system of notation does not imply that blending inheritance 
occurs. 

The pedigree studied may begin with a French-! 'auadian belonging to the Hudson's 
Ba} Company who married a pure Cree Indian woman. One of their offspring 
was Bets\ Na-ieu. who had black eyes and doubtless a dark skim She married 
another " Freneh-Canadian." Valentine Saudis (PI. Llll. fig. 2). 1 Betsv Xaieu had 

1 Further investigation, together with the portrait reproduced in PI. LIU . rig. 2, discloses that 
Valentine Sandis was not pure white as formerly stated, but that he had a (unfortunately 
unknown) fraction of Indian blood, as shown by the pedigree in Chart VI. His Grandfather wa- 
a Freni liman. Sabraior Sabrour. and Ins grandmother a " halt-breed." Their daughter mai ned a 
Scotchman, Saudi, or Saunders, and Valentine Sandis was the son of these two. The fraction 
of Indian blood m all bis descendants will therefore be a little greater than stated in the text 
on the a -sumption that he was puie white. As can be seen from the portrait, he -bowed distinct 
traces ot Indian features and his eye- were probably dark brown. 
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24 children and died about 1889. Three of the daughters left descendants who come 
into this pedigree (see f’hart I). The remainder of the children either died or 
migrated elsewhere, so their descendants are untraced. These three daughters would 
then lie 1 4-Indian. Nancy married Malcolm McLean (PI. XLIX. fig. 1). a Scot from 
Stornoway. Hebrides (probably blue-eyed), and they have four generations of 
descendants, several of whom married " half-breeds." With regard to the latter, 
whether their fraction of Indian ancestry is 12. or 1 -1 . or some other fraction, is 
often uncertain, as I have not been able to get full records of their ancestry. Nancy's 
sister. Maggie Sandis (Chau 1. II. 2 )J married John Friday, a pure CTee Indian. 
Their four sons and two daughters all had swarthy skin and black eyes. Ellen Friday 
(5 8-Indian : see Chart I) married Joseph Turner (Chart 1. IV. 1). who had 
1 16-Indian blood, and they have two generations of descendants. Their children 
number five sons and one daughter. Compare the photographs of John (PI. XLIX. 
fig. 4). his sister Bessie (PI. LI. tig. 4). and younger brother Will (PI. L. tig. o). 
The eldest son. John Turner. Jr. (Chart 1. V. 1). married Maggie Quill, whose 
mother was a Cree half-breed (father unrecorded, but probably an Ojibway or 
a half-breed). They are shown with their 3 children in PI. XLIX. tig. 4. The 
grandparents of John Turner. Jr., are photographed in PI. XLIX. tig. 2. and again 
in Fig. 3. which shows John Turner. Sr. (right), his wife Mary McLean (left), and 
Betsy Paul, her maternal aunt (Chart I. II. 3). John Turner has blue eyes faded 
to grey. His father was English and his mother Scotch. He lived for a number 
of years among the Eskimo as an interpreter. His wife, as the pedigree shows, was 
1 8-Indian — this is indicated in her high cheek bones, slightly by her skin colour, 
and also probably in her quiet character : her eyes are brown. 

John Turner. Jr. (Chu r 1. V. 1). and his sibs. bv the Galtonian system of 
reckoning ancestry, would be Il/32-Indian blood : he has dark-brown eyes and 
swarthy skin. His wife (see PI. XLIX. tig. 4) has black eyes and hair. Cree 
features, and a skin of medium pigmentation. Of the 3 children. Jane (left) has 
black eyes and dark skin . Ellen has black eyes and a fair skin but not pure 
white, her hair is not so black as the other two : Kate (the baby) has black 
eyes and a dark skin. There is then some indication of segregation in skin colour 
in this family. PI. L tig. 2 is a nearer view of Jane and the baby in her 
papoose's cradle. Tin- very dark eyes and hair can be well seen, but it must 
be pointed out that th* apparent skm colour in a photograph is often quite 
misleading. 

Returning to the third generation. Bet'vSandis (Chart 1. II. 3. and PI. XLIX. 
fig. 3. and PI. L. fig. 1) married Old Paul, who was stated to be pure Indian, but 
his photograph shows his white blood. His father and mother lived in the bush, 
far from white people, and the father brought his skins to a Hudson's Bav 
Company trading-post. Old Paul had black eyes. Their single surviving son 

1 II. 2 " mean" No 2 m ireuei ation II of the chart. 
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Alec (Chart I. III. 10) has black eyes and swarthy skin. He married Lucy Whitebear 
(Chart V. II. 1. and PL L. lit. 1 (left), holding her baby), whose parents were both 
pure Indians of the Ojibway tribe (.see Chart "N ). They have 4 young children, 
who are like the parents in eye colour. Betsy Paul, who is 1 4-Indian. has a 
much lighter skin than her daughter-in-law. Note also the long ringlets of hair, 
which no pure Indian would possess. Lucy WhitebearV sGter Cecil c (PI. L. tiix. : >) 
married a white man with blue eves, but 1 have been unable to get records of 
their 5 children. Another sifter. Catherine (PI. L. tig l). 1 married Pete Missabie. 
like herself a full-blooded Indian : his age is about (>7 m the books of the Hudson s 
Rav Companv. but no Indian knows his own age exactly. Both he and his wife 
receive Treatv Honey from the Indian Department of the Canadian Government 
as pure-blooded Indians. Of his mother there is no record. His father. L>an MGsahm 
(PI. LIII. hu. ?,). was a Parry Sound Indian, and is reputed to have been 1’27 years 
old when he died. The photograph, taken in 1921 (age 125 1). -hows his white hair, 
and leads one to doubt his pure Indian descent. He was of great strength and 
endurance even among his contemporaries, and is said to have hunted originally, at 
the age of 18. over the site where the city of Toronto now stands. The area is 
stated to have been at that time bush land with a single inhabited .-hack. Dan 
Alissabie has many children, including two named Sophie who were born about forty 
years apart. Sophie I married Antoine Katt {see Chart IV) : Sophie II married 
Harold Guppy (Chart V). 

PI. L fig. 4 shows Pete Missabie's wife (Catherine Whitebear). who appears to 
he pure Indian, her mother, and some Indian children : in features and mentality 
they appear to be characteristically Ojibway Indian, with dark skin, black eve*, and 
straight black hair. (<f. the sister Lucy in PI. L. fig. 1.) Hannah Alissabie. who 
married Charles Potts (Chait II) and died in 1923. had a lighter skin, though 
the eyes and hair were true to the Indian type. Her father may have been a 
half-breed, as such illegitimacy is common. 

Descendants of the Oree Indian -John Friday are intermarried with the Potts 
family of " Moose Factory Indians." and the latter is connected by marriage with 
the Missabies of Parry Sound and the Whitebear family of Ojibway Indians. 
(See ( 'harts T. II. and V.) 

In the third generation. Mary McLean (Chart I. III. 1). whose great- 
grandmother was a Cree Indian, her grandfather and great-grandfather French, 
and her father Scotch, has brown eyes and a nearly white skin (PL XLIX. fig. 2) : 
her sister Betsy McLean also has brown eyes : but her sister Maggie, who is 
dead, is said to have had blue eyes and a medium skin colour. Judging from her 
descendants, this must have been so. PL LI. fig. 1. shows her and her husband. 
William Petrant. taken some years ago. Of her ancestors, her Scotch father is 

1 It will be noted that of the three full-blooded sisters, Lucy, Cei-ile 
\\ hitebear. ( *■ Hr> differs markedly in features from the other two. 
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most likely to have had blue eyes, though, if this record is correct, one of the 
French ancestors should also have had them, since blue is recessive to brown. 
Mary McLean married a blue-eyed white man. John Turner. Sr. (PI. XLIX. ti<r. 2). 
of Seotch-English descent, and of their 5 children. Joseph (Chart f. IV. 1) and 
George have brown eyes and a medium skin : a girl who died, aged 7. had one 
blue and one brown eye and a light skin : while E mm a (Chart I. IV. 5 : see 
PI. LI. fig. 3) has brown ecvs and a light skin. There is therefore some evidence 
of segregation in this familv. 

The fifth-generation family of Joseph Turner (Chart J. IV. 1). who had 
1 16-Indian blood, and Ellen Friday who was 3 8-Indian. number b. Thev have 
then 11 32-Indian blood, with medium-dark skin, and eve colour which is recorded 
a.s black for two and dark brown for two. John Turner (Chart I. V. 1). alreadv 
referred to. i< photographed in PI. XLIX. tig. 4: Bessie (Chart I V. 4) in 
l’l. LI. tig. 4 : and Mill (Chart I A . 3) in PL L. tig. 3. There is no evidence of 
segregation m this familv 
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The family of George Turner is interesting for comparison : they are much 
younger in age. He married Angel Wabigishik. a name which is usually shortened 
to V abi her ancestry is given in Chart IJ . and will be referred to later ; she 
has black eyes and a dark skin. PL LI. tig. 2. shows Angel \\ abi with her 
white-skinned child Gordon and her husband George Turner. The child proves, 
on full inquiry, to be the son of a man who was 3/16-Indian. but had a lighter skin 
than George Turner, who was 1 16-Indian. In any case this shows segregation, 
since the mother is about 3 4-Indian and dark. Mary and Robert (see Chart I) 
had pure brown eyes and dark swarthy skin : Isabel has black eyes and possibly 
darker skin : while Gordon has brown eyes, white skin, and light-brown hair. Marv 
was drowned in April. 1925. by going through the ice on the Lake in a dog-sleigh. 

The ancestry of Angel Wabi is shown in Chart IV. The Indian name 
Mabigishik mean' " white cedar tree." Angel Wains father's father had a " trace 
of white blood.” and married a French-Indian half-breed woman. Here it is 
impossible to trace either of the ancestors back to an original cross. One some- 
times wonders whether many of the modern Indians are really of quite pure descent. 
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seeing that crossing began so earlv. and has gone on more or less ever since. 'Che 
children of this pair were Kichesio (Chart IV. 1. 1. and l’l. Lll. tig. 1), with brown 
eyes and light skin. Angus. John, and Xancy. The first married John Katt. and their 
17 children included Michel and Antoine. Lizzie Katt, who married James Petrant 
(•w ( halt' III and IV) is the ■laughter of Michel (Chait IV. III. 1): she 
has grev eves and a light skin. Antoine married Sophie Missabie I (Chart V. I. 1). 
Aster of Fete Missabie (Chart V. II, 2). Their 2 sons had the black eyes 
and swarthy skin of their mother. John Katt. Jr., the brother (Chait IV II. :!). 
who has very dark eves, medium skin colour, and full lips, married Jane Albunv 
(PI. Lll. tig. 1 (left)), with dark-brown eyes, medium skin colour, and hair not ijuite 
black. Her mother was Jane Lenoir, a French-0 jib wav half-breed now dead ; 
and her father. Pete Albany, whose Indian name is Warbun Xichinabi** i white 
Indian), was evidentlv a half-breed. The child has since died. 



CHART IV. - V.VOl.I. WABl TREK. 


Angel Wabi's mother was the illegitimate child of a Governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company (a (Scotchman with fair skm and blue eyes), and a Cree Indian woman 
of Temiskaming, and was therefore I ^-Indian. Her father. John Wabi, was 
Probably less than 1/2-Indian. George Turner, her husband, was 1/16-Indian 
(.see Chart I). His features (PI. Lf. fig. 2) show very little Indian character, but 
his hands and face are burnt dark by exposure to the weather. His Ami. where 
unexposed, is light but definitely pigmented, like that of his brother Joseph, his 
Aster Emma, and his mother Mary McLean ; this can only be accounted for by 
the presence of a definite undilutable factor for colour. Ang el AVabiA Abs arc 
Barney (Chart IV. II. »;). who married Norah Petrant (Chart HI. I. tj), and 
< atherine, unmarried, who has brown eyes and a light skin. Catherine thus 
has distinctly lighter skin and eyes than her brother and sister— another case of 
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presumable segregation. i.e. loss of one factor for pigmentation but without the 
appearance of blue eves or white skm. The evidence indicates that, as with negro - 
white crosses [Davenport, 1913], at least two independent factors for pigmentation 
are present. Since blue eyes never appear with full-coloured skin. it appears 
probable that one at least of the pigment factor' affects both eyes and skin. 

The next section of the pedigree we may consider is the Petraut family 
(I luit III). William Petraut. Sr. (PI. LI. tig. 1. and PI. kill. tig. 1). is descended 
from William PoLon. who was half-Irish and half-Scotch {.see Chart I). Poison 
married a pure Oree Indian woman, and the daughter. .Jane Poison, married a Krench- 
Canadian. William Petrant. Sr., is thus 1 T-Indian ; he lias grev-blue eyes with yellow 
pigment around the pupils, and his skin is " light, not tinted at all." ( PI. Lt, tig. 1. 
show* him and his wife, from an old photograph.) Xot having seen him. 1 cannot 
judge whether his skin i< " pure white.” but this appears to be clear segregation. 


black eyes 
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Xote also the full beard, which an Indian would not have. He married Jlairjnf 

CC 

McLean, who was 1 /8-Indian, with blue eyes and a medium skin colour : she 
resembles her sister Mary McLean in general physiognomy (sec PI. XLIX. figs. ‘2 
and 3). They had 1-1 children (see Chart III). who are 3 lfi-Indian. Three of 
the sons, Presque, Dan, and James, are shown in PI. LI I. hg. 2; they agree 
in having blue eyes, with spots of yellow pigment around the pupil like their 
father, but also a considerable fraction of pigment in their skin. Independent 

segregation of eye colour and a factor for skin colour is indicated, but the 

segregation may not be of a single factor in either ease. In features. Dan 

looks more Indian (tree type, with thin, narrow feature'), and the other two 

more Prench-Canadian. Three other sons. John. William Jr., and Tom. appear 
to be very similar, with blue eyes and a light 'kin. The 1 daughters abo have 
hazel eyes ((.('. blue, with a little brown or vellow pigment). Maggie has 
” no tint of Indian ” : Delphine (( hair ID. I. 10) married a white man. and their 
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child has eyes like its mother and a white skin. This large family appears to be 
relatively uniform in eye and skin colour, but the daughters appear to have some- 
what lighter skin than the sons. Xorah and Delphine are pure white, while 
Maggie {('hart III. I, 4) is almost white. This pedigree is a striking case of 
segregation in the second and third generations from a cross. 

William Petrant. Jr., married Lizzie Decare, an Iroquois half-breed with much 
white blood t she has black eves, but not a very dark skin, and white features. Of 
the children. George and Ernest have greyish-blue eyes and a light skin, while Leo 
has more brown in his eves and his skin is a shade darker. Xorah is exactly like 
the niothei in eye and skin colour, while Maggie has brown eyes and a lighter skin, 
and William (Chart 111. II. 2) light-brown eyes and a light skin. Segregation of 
minor factors appears again to be indicated. 

Presque Petrant married Maggie Potts (Chart II. I, 2). who is of undeter- 
mined. but larszelv Indian, ancestry. The 4 children all have black eyes like their 
mother. .Tames (Chart III. T. 51 married Lizzie Katt (Chart IV. III. 1). who 
has erev .*ws and a light skin. The eye colour of the 2 living children can be seen 
from Chair III. one being light brown, the other dark brown. 


-re Fre-.c-. SaBSa: Q XQ Celflretd 
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CHART VI. 


The family of Maggie Petrant (Chart III. I. 4). who married William Moore, is 
interesting (Chart III). She has hazel eyes and almost a white skin. He is 
the son of a Scot and a Cree half-breed woman from Janies Bay, who had dark- 
brown eyes (Chart I). The father and 2 sons came to the Temagami district after 
the mother died, and the sons do not even know their mother's given name. William. 
Moore's eyes are bluish-grey and his skin almost white. Of the 5 children, 3 of whom 
I was able to examine carefully, Susan has blue-grey eyes with flecks of brown around 
the pupils, and her --kin is white ; Patricia (PL LII. fig. 3 (left) ) has brown eyes 
shading to yellow and grey at the margin, a nearly white skin, and somewhat Indian 
features : Martha (PI. LII. fig. 3 (right) ) has similar eyes and a white skin ; Amy 
is a young child whose eyes are reported to be changing from vivid blue to darker 
blue-grey, and her skin is white : Margaret, the baby, has brown eyes and white skin. 
The hair of all is medium, except that of Patricia, which is very dark brown. In 
this case both parents are nearly white, with a small amount of pigment in the 
eyes, and thr children show segregation both in eye colour and skin colour, as 
well as in features. 
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Next in the Petrant familv D Dan (Chart III. I. 8). who ran the motor-boat, and 
had blue eyes, but with a few flecks of yellow pigment and a considerable degree of 
pigmentation in his skin. He married Lizzie Grandlouis, who. like her sister Maggie, 
wife of Larrie Turner (Chart I. V. 2). was brought up by foster-parents and 
belonged to the Red River Indians. They have dark skin and blue eyes, and the 
two boys have brown eyes and a dark skin like their mother. Dan's sister Delphine. 
who has hazel eyes and a light skin with no Indian tint, married a white man, and 
their baby boy has a white skin and eyes like its mother. From these and other 
cases already cited, it is clear that segregation of a pure white skin can occur from 
Indian half-breeds. 


Genetic Results of Crossing. 

The deficiencies in these records, despite the trouble taken in collecting them, 
made one hesitate to publish them. Nevertheless they do show certain things, 
including the pedigree method one must adopt in all studies of racial inheritance, 
if definite genetic results are to be obtained. They suggest that two or more factors 
for skin colour are present in the North- American Indian, as in the negro, and that 
one of these affects eye colour as well, though the other does not. A very dark 
skin is accompanied by intensely black eyes, but if the -kin colour of the half-breeds 
is much paler, owing to the absence of certain factors, then the cve> may lie blue, 
or nearly so. 

One is led to conclude that at least two factors, if not more, are necessary to 
produce the intensely " black eye of the Indian. Owing to the correlation between 
eye colour and skin colour, it seems a reasonable hypothesis that certain factors 
for skin pigmentation a fleet also the eye colour, i.e. produce brown pigment in the 
eye. while others do not. 

Definite evidence of widely different intensities ot pigmentation in various 
Indian tribes already exists. For example, Matthews [1877] states that the Mandan 
Indians on the Missouri were very fair, and quotes the statement of Oatlin that 
" after a thorough ablution the skin of some of them appears almost white." Old 
members of the tribe stated that the Minnetarees who first came among them were 
still fairer. Catlin [1926. vol. i. p. 105], writing of the Mandans while among them 
about 1835. says that many have complexions as light as half-breeds " and amongst 
the women particularly there are many whose skins are almost white, with the most 
pleasing symmetry and proportion of features : with hazel, with grew and with 
blue eyes." and various hair colours, but not red or auburn. Colonel Reynolds 
(” Report Explor. of Yellowstone, 1859 ") is quoted to the effect that " the Crows 
are fairer than the Sioux, many of the mountain band being sallow and hardly a 
shade darker than the whites who undergo similar exposure. This fact was so 
marked that the first seen were supposed to be half-breeds, but we were assured that 
they were of pure Indian descent.’ - Quite probably such peoples had a single 
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factor tor -kin colour. Tin- lio\v and arrow wa- -till in u-c by the-c | h-oj who 
had had relatively little contact with whites. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Indians in this region of the Upper Missouri 
derived their half-white skins and light eyes front a los- mutation similar In some 
respect* ro that which gave rise to the " white Indians " ot Darien ; the latter are. 
however, albinos. The first white men had only visited them thirty-three year- 
previoualv. and there had been very little subsequent contact. 

That the Mandan people were in a period of variation is further shown by the 
observation of C'atlin he., p. 10th and others that, about 1 in 10 or 12 of this tribe had 
a peculiar form of grev hair : those who possessed it had bright silvery grey hair from 
infanev, sometimes almost perfectly white. Other Indians, it is said, do not become 
grey, even in extreme old age (but see PI. L1II. fig. 3). TheMandans wore their hair 
verv long, often falling to the knees, and the silver hair was " as coarse and harsh as 
a horse's mane." while hair of other colours was " generally as fine and as soft as 
silk."’ This was “ unquestionably a. hereditary character which runs in families 
and indicates no inequality in disposition or intellect." 

Remarking on this subject, Matthews says [p. 14] : " There is no reason why 
marked varieties of colour should not arise in the Red Race as it has done in other 
races of men. and as it has so often done, under cultivation, within specific limits in the 
lower animals. 1 I have seen full-blooded Indians who were whiter than some half- 
breeds and whiter than the darkest representatives of the Aryan Race. An increase 
of hairiness is a more reliable sign of Caucasian blood in an Indian than a diminution 
of colour in the skin : and I never could discover that those fair Indians, claiming 
pure blood, were more hairy than others. The fairness of which I speak is not 
albinism, for the eyesight of the fair Indians is as perfect as that of the dark : they 
have no unusual appearance of the pupil, and exposure to sunlight darkens their 
skins. I have never seen an albino Indian.” 

It is at least safe to conclude that some Indians had more factors or genes for 
skin colour than others, and that certain tribes, especially the Mandans and Crows, 
differed notably from others in this respect. If the lightest had a single factor, the 
darkest would probably have at least three. Moreover, these factors may differ in 
the intensity of their effect on the pigmentation. 

Crossing of races and genetical segregation thus appear to have played exactly 
the same part in man that they have among animal species. 

Other features of interest in this study are the great variety of proportions of white 
and Indian blood in the various crosses and the large amount of intermarriage which 
has taken place. These points could only be brought out by making the pedigrees 
as complete as possible. In general, it appears that where the parents are similar 
in eye and skin colour and are not carrying many of the factors which are epistatie 

1 This statement is entirely in harmony with the modern genetic point of view. 
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to white skin and blue eyes, the children will resemble their parents, but may depart 
trom them in certain points. If both parents have very dark skin, no matter what 
their descent, the recessive blue eyes and white skin will Hot get a chance to appear 
in their oilspring. This may be because, as I have suggested, certain of these 
factors also produce pigment in the eyes. A third alternative would be that when a 
certain number of factors for skin pigmentation were present the pigment would 
tend to overflow, so to speak, into the eyes. It is certain that in the white races 
eye colour is not independent of skin pigmentation. It is well known that there is a 
high correlation between skin complexion and eye colour. That a medium dark skin 
may be associated with essentially blue eyes is one of the interesting results from 
these Indian-white half-breeds. 

It further appears from the pedigrees that eye and skin colour normallv corre- 
spond in depth. • .e. a lighter or darker member of a farnilv will show the difference 
m both skin and eyes. This might be explained by mv third suggestion above, or 
m more orthodox fashion by linkage between certain factors for eye colour and skin 
colour. As pointed out earlier (p. 517). the anthropometric, studies of Sullivan have 
shown that segregation also clearly occurs in these size and shape characters in 
inter-racial crosses— a fact of much significance. 


Racial Fusion. 

Finally, one must consider the general value of these half-breed Ojibway and 
Cree strains in comparison with the pure Inchan tribes or the whites. Elsewhere 
[Gates, 1923] I have expressed the view that miscegenation in general is to be depre- 
cated when occurring between an advanced and a much more backward race. 
Nevertheless, it was considered that each inter-racial cross must be investigated for 
itself, and that the results might be quite different from one such cross to another. 
For example, one would be justified in assuming that a cross between negroes and 
Eskimo would be undesirable from any point of view, since they are adapted to 
wholly different conditions of life. But a cross between some Polynesians and whites 
would be free from some of these disadvantages. There is no doubt that inter-racial 
crossing has been going on throughout historical time, and is now occurring on a 
larger scale than ever before. It has probably occurred with varving frequency 
throughout the evolution of mankind. Nevertheless, the fact that the earth's great 
land masses are mainly occupied by distinct colour varieties of mankind, despite 
the innumerable variations within each, shows that isolation must have played a 
part of fundamental importance in their evolution. 

Miscegenation should therefore only be viewed in the light of its results with anv 
particular pair of races. As mentioned also in the last paragraph, there is. too, the 
important question of adaptation to the conditions. The Indian half-breeds .if 
Northern Ontario are a hardy race of hunters and trappers and woodsmen, well 
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adapted to the wild pioneering conditions under which they live : they appear to 
have the hardiness of the native Indians combined with greater initiative and 
enterprise than the pure Indian would ever show. Many of those with which I 
came into contact led one to a feeling of respect for their personal qualities. They 
push the fringe of civilization farther north than it would otherwise extend, and help 
to people a territorv which would otherwise be nearly empty. They have adopted 
some of the Indian's productions and devices, such as moccasins, snow shoes and 
papoose cradles : but they at the same time attain a condition of living which the 
Indian alone could not reach, so they may be said to justify themselves abundantly 
bv their works. The fact that families of almost every intergrade between pure 
Indians and pure whites occur together in the same district, although the great 
majority ate clearly intermediate between the two races, does not vitiate the argu- 
ments I have used. Rather, it serves to show that an intermediate race may be 
more progressively adapted to the particular conditions than either of the races from 
which it sprang. 

Tie -■ id- al-<> i v ,m lmpoirant beariiig on quewioii" of racial fusion. In 

tie- migi.itioU" of meu one i.ice ha- frequently driven another before it into new 
territory, but a greater or smaller proportion of the population, or, in many eases, the 
whole surviving population of the conquered race, is left behind, where it is 
gradually merged with the conquerors who may be far less numerous. Such amalga- 
mations appear to have been taking place at frequent intervals throughout human 
history. The result is not strictly a blend, as so often stated. Although this term 
may ultimately be applied to the population as a whole, there is no reasonable doubt 
that the numerous original differences between the two racial types remain as 
inherited units, which am recombined in every possible way to give a highly variable 
population, in which gradually certain types come to predominate through sexual 
selection, natural selection, differential birth-rate*, and other conditions. The 
hybrid population of Northern Brazil is of such origin. Having already probably 
passed through its greatest variability, it is now entering upon a stage of greater 
uniformity, in which the bulk of the people show certain combinations of physical 
and mental characteristics originally derived from the constituent races. These 
races have thus amalgamated, accompanied by selective processes, in such a way 
that the qualities of the new race could be partly, but not wholly, predicted by 
knowing those of the original parent races. 

Thus the scientific study of racial crossing may in future throw much light 
upon the origin of many races of mankind. This phase of human evolution may 
be expected to be more amenable to analysis than the other, in which new variations 
appear and produce new races. 
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Appendix. 

The great difficulty of getting absolutely reliable information with regard to 
ancestors more than three or four generations back has already been emphasized. 
Since these pedigrees were made up. the discovery has been made by Mrs. Weir 
that Valentine Sandis was not pure French, but that his father was Scotch, the 
name probably being originally Saunders, and his mother named Sabrai, the 
daughter of a Frenchman, Sabrai or Sabreur, and a half-breed woman to whom 
he was not married. This is confirmed by the photograph (PI. LIII. fig. 2) of a family 
portrait of Valentine Sandis showing evident Indian traits. This pedigree is shown 
in Chart VI. which replaces the first two lines of Chart I. This, of course, alters 
the fractions of Indian blood given in the paper, which were based on the assumption 
that Valentine Sandis was of pure blood. It shows that, even in this region, 
crossing began so early that it is impossible to get back to the beginning. It was 
thought better, however, to leave these fractions as they stand, because they show 
at any rate, the relative amount of Indian blood, although not the absolute amount. 
In each case the real fraction should be a little more. 

Probably the blood-group test is the best test that we have of purity of Indian 
descent in addition to the study of the ordinary features. But even this is not an 
absolute test, for some white individuals also belong to Group I. Nevertheless. 
Indian features combined with G roup I blood-test would make the conclusion of 
pure blood highly probable. 

It may be pointed out. however, that notwithstanding all the difficulties of 
uncertain ancestry and doubtful parentage, certain conclusions can still be drawn. 
For example, certain factors for eye colour are shown to be independent of certain 
factors for skin colour, no matter what the parentage ; also, all cases of segregation 
within a family of sibs from the same parents are significant, even if the exact 
proportion of Indian blood is unknown. The evidence is strong that in the 
inheritance of human skin colour, eye colour, skull shape, and other features, 
multiple factors are involved. This being the case, it means that in the pure 
Indian race a larger number of such factors would be present than will appear in 
anv Indian of mixed blood. 
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Introduction. 

M\' object in analysing the kinship terms of Pentecost, which led to the preparation 
of rhis paper, was to ascertain whether any light could be thrown on this complicated 
SY'tem by comparison with the Ambryni six-class system.* The hypothesis formed 
while working at the Ambryni class system, that these groups arose as the result 
of the acceptance of bilateral descent, led me to suppose that this principle might 
apply not only to Australia, where the marriage classes are definite, but to other 
regions where the injunctions and prohibitions connected with marriage could not 
be explained simplv on the grounds of clan exogamy. 

The result of this analysis, though not exactly what I had anticipated, 
strengthened the opinion I have been forming that our ideas concerning descent 
need revision. By means of an accepted principle of descent everyone obtains 
birthright membership of a certain social group. Such a social group has many 

* A. Bernard Deacon, “ The Regulation of Marriage in Ambrym,” J.R.A.I.,\ol. lvii, July- 
December. 1927. 
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functions, but the only aspect with which we are concerned here is the regulation 
of marriage. The social group with which we prepose to deal is exogamous. 

Consanguinity is frequently recognized as a bar to marriage, but it must be 
noted that this regulation is not identical with the recognition of the bilateral principle 
of descent. The latter prohibits marriage within the group of either parent, and is 
therefore not. dependent on traceable relationship : if consanguinity is the basis 
on which marriage is regulated (where there is clan organization), marriage into the 
clans of both parents may sometimes be prohibited, or the clan of that parent only 
from whom descent is reckoned may be prohibited as well as those persons in the clan 
of the other parent to whom relationship can be traced. This condition does not 
result in a definite number of intermarrying groups, because there may be an 
indefinite number of clans into any of which marriage is allowed. Both types of 
prohibition occur in Africa, where, though consanguinity is a bar to marriage, the 
unilateral method of tracing descent is legal, and the unilateral unit, the clan, remains 
the main feature of social organization. W here there is a preference for marriage with 
a certain relative, or a custom compelling such marriage, certain clans may become 
grouped together, but unless marriages with unrelated persons (in the elassifieatory 
sense) are also forbidden definite marriage classes would not occur.* Thus, there 
is a tendency for certain clans to be associated in couples in Ashanti, and a preference 
for the cross-cousin marriage, but this differs from a dual organization or a class 
system, because marriages into other clans with unrelated persons are also permissible 
and take place frequently. 

Although it may appear that the type of marriage is the dominant factor in the 
formation of the social groups, the point that I want to bring forward is that it is 
the recofi an<v1 form of ler/rti descent that' really shapes both the groupings and the 
marriages, and that with certain groupings only certain marriages are possible, 
one of which may in time come to be regarded as the orthodox marriage in the 
given society. f The importance of this point of view lies in the fact that the mode 
of reckoning descent must react upon the prevalent idea of incest which marks 
the boundaries of a social group, either widening or narrowing its meaning, and 
that the prohibition of incest rests upon a deep emotional basis with a religious 
sanction. Thus the mode of tracing descent is of more fundamental social importance 
than the form of marriage. The former must, in the first instance, regulate the 
latter ; it is not. however, the only factor in the regulation of marriage. Once the 
legal mode of descent is adopted and the conventional attitude towards incest that 

* Marriage classes have not been described in Africa ; this would not be evidence that they 
do not exist on that continent, but there seems to be no reason to suspect their existence. A form 
of bilateral descent has been described for theRabai, but it is not stated what form of marriage is 
associated with it. (See A. Werner, Hastings' Encyclopaedia, of Religion and Ethics, art. “ Nyika.”) 

t Since writing the above, I have seen that Professor T. T. Barnard criticizes Rivers’ method 
in a similar way, though he does not lay the emphasis on descent (Man, August, 19281. 
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it engenders accepted, economic or other social factors may favour anv particular 
marriage that does not fall within the forbidden degree. 

The conclusions that I have come to from the examination of the Pentecost 
system recorded by Rivers seem important; as possibly leading to a reconsideration 
of current views concerning descent, incest, and anomalous marriages, and eventually 
on the classificatory system and its relation to the dual organization. 

Systems nr Tracin'!. Descent. 

I piopose to consider descent not only as matrilineal or patrilineal, but as 
organized on three main systems : each of these is subdivided, and seven varieties 
of descent can be recognized in savage society. Regulation of marriage will be 
seen to be dependent upon the foim of descent adopted in each society, and the 
meaning of incest correlated with the idea of descent. 

(1) The UnUritf -r/7 S//>tcin is the well-known system by which affiliation to 
one side of the family only h recognized as legal. This can be either matrilineal <>r 
patrilineal. This system is tvpical of clan organization.* 

(2) The ml S'/'h m of descent recognizes both lines. The family i' a 

bilateral institution, but the svstem is inconvenient, except for the small family 
group (the group composed of husband, wife and children). Should larger groups 
be organized on this system without the dominance of either the matrilineal or 
patrilineal line, the resulting unit is a Uu'hi.iD whose boundaries must be fluid and 
regulated more by circumstance? than custom. Thus a strong personality (or the 
memorv of one) may hold a kindred together for several generations, but the kindred 
can never haw the definite continuity found in the unilateral clan. In an exogamous 
kindred group, such a.? the fim'ti of Eddystone. marriage is not allowed with anyone 
with whom relationship can be traced on either side of the family. Thus, descent 
may be said to be traced bilaterally and equally. Bilateral descent of this kind 
implies the constant breaking up and reforming of social groups, because, though 
it is possible potentially to belong to several groups, yet for the purposes of exogamy 
one cannot belong to the eight different groups of the great-grandparents (which 
implv the sixteen groups of the previous generation) without implying tribal (not 
group) exogamy, and such a condition is entirely unknown. Bilateral descent may 
occur with the dominance of either the matrilineal or the patrilineal principle : in 
either event the groups are limited to one generation only, and an alternation of 
generation is apparent. Classes with indirect descent due to this method of tracing 
descent are found in Australia and in Ambrvm.i 

* Lowie. Primitive Soniti/ (1020). 

r " For the bilateral group. I proper to use the term kitulrrrl. When I speak of a kindred, 
I shall mean a group consisting of persons related to one another, other than by marriage, through 
both father and mother." Rivers. Social Organization (Kegan Paul. 1924), p. 16. 

f B. Z. Seligman, “ Bilateral Descent- and the Formation of Marriage Classes,"’ 
vol. Ivii, July-December. 1927. 
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(3) Asymmetrical Descent . — Descent may be said to be asymmetrical when one 
form works in a submerged manner while the dominant form onlv is responsible 
for clan organization (or any other form of grouping). In this form of descent the 
do mi nant form is recognized by both sexes, but as I shall indicate later the submerged 
form is recognized by one sex only. Thus, with dominantlv matrilineal descent, 
men and women both recognize matrilineal descent, but men also recognize patrilineal 
descent while women do not. Again, with dominantlv patrilineal descent both 
men and women recognize patrilineal descent, while women also recognize matrilineal 
descent and men do not. It is the object of this paper to show that the asymmetrical 
form of descent is responsible for the social organization of Pentecost as recorded 
by Pavers., and it is suggested that it may also account for the tri-clan svstem of 
Assam. 

Field-workers have expressed the opinion that Rivers' scheme of historical 
stratification in 3Ielanesia would need revision.* 31 v rendering of his account of the 
Pentecost system endorses this view, but raises the questions of more fundamental 
sociological importance mentioned above. 

Rivers supposed that there was a definite functional correlation between the 
systems of 3Ielanesia and of Australia and gerontocracy — the dominance of old men, 
with wide marital rights over tire young women of certain groups — and he supposed 
this type of social organization to be relatively early, i.e. associated with the dual 
people before they were influenced by the migration of the betel and kava peoples. 
According to my view, all systems are regulated by the form of descent that is 
recognized as legal, and gerontocracy can become important in any scheme within 
the limits produced by the form of descent if other conditions are favourable to it. 
33 hen I examined gerontocracy in Africa I found no evidence for this being an 
early or fundamental social form in that continent, but rather that its occurrence 
was due to culture contact of a kind that could not be considered as especially earlv. 

These opposing views are worthy of consideration both from the sociological 
and the psychological point of view, and are of more than mere academic interest. 
In The History of Melanesian Society, a condition is assumed to have been in 
existence in the past, and to have left its mark on present savage soeietv. in which 
the family was of little or no importance, but society was organized on a dual clan 
basis, the elder men of one section having marital rights over the younger women 
of the other. This condition was supposed to account for the main features of 
3Ielanedan and Australian society. (In the 3Ielanesian systems marriage with the 
mother s brother s widow is possible, in the Australian systems it is not.) Rivers 
did not suggest that this gerontoc-ratic dual organization was the onlv, or even the 
earliest, human form of social organization, but one that had been dominant in 
shaping society probably throughout the world— at least, in all peoples who have used 
the classificatory system. According to my view, the features under consideration — 

* Deacon, op. cit. Barnard. Men. August, 1928. p. 103. 
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marriage classes, gerontocracy, and preferential mating — can all be understood 
without this assumption, by regarding the family as a bilateral and the clan as 
a unilateral institution, the two forms working in conj miction in the organization 
of society, both in the past and in the present.* Thus, instead of regarding marriage 
classes as vestiges of a bygone age, when exogamy was the only check on gerontocracy, 
they may be looked upon as due to the influence of descent on the two great social 
institutions — the family and the clan.t 

From the psychological point of view the advantage of this attitude is great. 
All recent psychological investigation has tended to lay emphasis on the vast 
importance throughout life of the first few years of childhood and of the child's 
reactions within the small familv group : not only are the foundations of character 
laid, but it would appear that the social and religious ideals may bp formed 
emotionally at a tender age and put into quasi-rational form later. 

From the biological point of view, of the survival of the fittest, there can be no 
more important factor than the protection of the immature, and it would seem 
obvious that the young can be better fed and protected in a family group than in 
some lamer exogamou? gerontoeratic group. So that, if certain features of savage 
society can be understood without the assumption of conditions which appear in 
themselves dvsgenic (the habitinl mating of old men to young women, and the lack 
of provision of a family life in winch the young are assured of sustenance and 
protection), then social anthropology will seem to stand on firmer ground. t Thus 
the somewhat aberrant systems of Ambiym and Pentecost are worthy of considera- 
tion. not onlv in order to understand their own function and value, but as throwing 
light on other systems usually considered more typical. 

In examining the kinship terms for Pentecost Island given by Rivers in his 
History of Milan, -inn Satiety. and comparing the system with those of Ambrym. 

I hoped some of its complexities might be elucidated. I found that in Pentecost as 
well as in Ambrvm the method of tracing descent divides the community into groups 
and regulates the habitual marriages. But in Pentecost the resultant grouping is 
not the only force which regulate" marriage : the ordinary family rules of incest 
hold, as tliev do in all classiticatory systems where marriage between parent and 
child is not allowed, although, with matrilincal descent, father and daughter, and. 
with patrilineal descent, mother and son marriages are not prohibited by the law 
of clan exogamv. Further, the widespread rule that a man may not marry a girl 
and her mother, together with the usual type of behaviour that accompanies this 
almost- universal regulation, is observed. In X. Penteco-t these two forces, though 

* See Malinowski, Sex- and Repression in Sarmjr Society 1 10:17) ; algo Lowie. op. cU. 

f According to Durkheim, the cla" system of the Aruuta is due to a change in the method of 
reckoning descent from a matrilincal to a patrilineal system, not, as it is here regarded, as due 
to both forms working in conjunction with patrilineal dominance. Thus the difference in this 
particular aspect of class formation is slight. (See Id Annie Socichgique, vol. v, p. 106.) 

I See also Malinowski, o-p. cit. 
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at work in the regulation of marriage, do not affect the grouping, which depends 
entirely on descent. Thus, the fact that a woman, her mother, and her daughter 
all fall into one group, owing to the type of descent, does not imply to the native that 
they can all be married. If one of these women is the habitual mate, it is clear 
that neither her daughter nor her mother can be also. In Australia ami Ambrvm. 
on the other hand, a woman and her daughter fall into different groups. In Pentecost 
there is a dual organization, so that all marriages which take place in the area are 
necessarily between persons related in some manner, but the mode of tracing descent 
further divides society into six groups. It is only possible to marry into one of the 
six groups, yet within the marriageable group there are women who cannot be 
regarded as mates for reasons which would be familiar to evcivone. The peculiar 
feature of the Pentecost system, as shown from Rivers' records,, is that the exchange 
of sisters for wives, so prevalent in Australia and characteristic of the Ambrvm 
system, is not allowed. This regulation marks a distinction between the Australian 
and Ambrvm systems on the one hand and those of Pentecost and Assam on the 
other, while the relationship of both types to the dual organization with cross-coiwn 
marriage is evident. 

The relationship terms that Mr. Deacon recorded at Batnapni* on Pentecost 
are so different from those given by Rivers that comparison between them h not 
possible : not only are the terms unlike, but they seem to be used differently. The 
list is not .sufficiently complete to indicate whether there is any arrangement into 
groups. Mr. Deacon stated, however, that the two moieties at Batnapni. Tavi and 
Buie correspond to those of Malau and Tagaro. respectively. There seems little 
doubt that he was right in considering that the evidence he has collected from 
Ambrvm would throw fresh light on Melanesia! social problems. 


The Relationship System of Pentecost as deduced from the Data in 
"The Ht'Top.y of Melane-ivn Society." 

The V VlHiltt ( r / on pt /Of. 

In spite of the lack of new matcual. T turned to chap. viii. vol. i. of The History 
of Melanesian Society, and re-read Rivers' account of Pentecost to see whether the 
meaning of verana grouping could be elucidated bv comparison with the grouping 
on Ambrvm. Rivers says : The social structure is that of the dual organization 
with matrilineal descent. The two exogamom moieties are called Tagaro and 
Malau . . . There are also groups called remna. the exact nature of which I failed 
to discover, t In the pedigree given on p. 191. Rivers notes four persons whom 
his informant John was unable to marry because they belonged to John's verana, 

* Dr. H addon kindly showed me Deacon’s unpublished note-:, 
t Op . cit .. vol. i p. 1S9. 
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though not to his own moiety. In the diagrammatic pedigree (Fig. 1). I have replaced 
the names by the Itanon (Ambrym) class lettering.* It will be seen that Mercy, 
Vuivira, Muriel and her daughter all belong to classes that are unmarriageable at 
Ranon (E marries d). but they do not belong to the same batatun. So that the 
verana cannot be equated with the bntatnn. a moiety with matrilineal descent. It is 
clear that verana cannot mean generation (i.e. " line " in Deacon's notes), either in 
the patrilineal sense, because b and d both belong to the same verana. or in the 
matrilineal sense, because A and d belong to the same verana .* I was unable to tind 
any scheme which would divide the social organization into two section'. A, D. B 
belonging to one section and C. E. F to the other. The only conclusion that 
could be reached was that marriages forbidden on Ambrym were also forbidden on 
Pentecost, but there seemed to be no rule by which these could be regulated. I 
then turned to Rivers' statement that " each moiety had three subdivisions, which 
we may call A, B and C in one moiety, and D. E and F in the other. It was said 
that a man of A had to marrv a woman of T). ;1 man of B a woman of E. and a 


A A = F F 


I I i ! 

d d Hugo D = & Muriei o' 

I i 

Vuivira b Mercy b John A b 

TIG. 1 PEDIGREE TAKEN IT, Oil IIIVEKs' "HISTORY OF MELANE'IAN SOCIETY," 

VOL I. PAGE I'm, WITH THE LETTERING Ol Till. AMBRYM GRIHTING 

man of C a woman of F : while men of D. F, and F divisions could not marry 

women of A. B and C. respectively, but a man of the F division must marry 

a woman of A. and so on.''t Rivers was unable to verify this statement, 

and so apparently paid no heed to it. ± Fig. 2 is the same pedigree in diagram- 
matic form, using the lettering given above, and the information that descent 
is matrilineal. It will be seen at a glance that all those women whom John 

* Deacon, op. cit. 

r Op. cit., vol. i. p. 190. 

t Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 75 : " It was said that each moiety had three 'ubdi visions (it was 
uncertain how far these subgroups correspond with the verana described by other informants), 
and while a man of one group, which we may call A, had to marry a woman of a group of the 
other moiety we may call D, a man of D did not marry a worian of A, who would become the 
wife of a man of another division of the first moiety .... I can now only suggest that the 
information was based on a misunderstanding of a mechanism for the regulation of marriage 
within the moieties which may even resemble in some measure the matrimonial classes of 
Australia. At any rate, the resemblance with these classes is sufficiently close to make it 
extremely unlikely that John Pantutun could have invented or imagined such a system.” 
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may not marrv belong to the same group as John’s father — therefore, the 
verana is a grouping formed by patrilineal descent, and a man and his father belong 
to the same verana grouping (Figs. 2 and 4). This grouping corresponds in a 
certain measure to bicelim in Ambryrn, but not entirely so, because the verana 
groupings can only include two generations in the direct male line, whereas the 
bicelim group continues directly in the male line. Moreover, there is another 
important distinction — the verana relates a man to his father’s sister and her children, 
who, by means of the acknowledged matrilineal descent, belong to the group of their 
mother. The verana is a curious compromise formation-group which links a man 
(who ostensibly belongs to the group of his mother and her brother) to the group 
of his father and his father’s sister’s children and their descendants in the female 
line. If this meaning of verana is correct, it will be seen that it is not a stable group, 
but a grouping relative to one person only. Thus, although two persons may be 
said to belong to the same verana, for each of them the verana will be composed of 
different persons. Thus, for John, a member of group A, the members of group F 
(Iris father’s group) are his verana. As descent is matrilineal, these will include, 
besides his father, his father's mother, and his father’s mother’s sister and her 
descendants in the female line, as well as his father’s sisters and her descendants 
in the female line. But for John’s father. Hugo, the members of group C are his 
verana. So that although there is a verana relationship between John and Hugo, 
there is another verana. relationship between Hugo and his father Timothy, and 
none at all between Timothy and John. Thus a structural difference is seen from 
the bilateral groupings of Australia and Ambrym. where alternate generations are 
grouped together. 

The Six Groupings or Classes. 

From this explanation of verana we see that a man must marry into the opposite 
moiety, but he cannot marry into that grouping of the moiety to which his father 
belongs (his verana), nor may a couple of a brother and a sister marry a couple of 
a sister and a brother. But even these prohibitions give no reason why A (a Tagaro 
man) may not marry into the E group of Malau. In order to throw light on this 
problem. I tried to consider what would happen with matrilineal descent and exogamy 
when a brother and a sister might not marry a sister and a brother, but there was 
otherwise no prohibition against the marriage of cousins. It became clear that if 

X married y. but Y could not marry x, three groups must form automatically : 
x will marry Z and his sister will marry Y. If marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter is allowed, the prohibition for a brother and a sister to marry a sister and 
a brother also prevents a man from marrying his father’s sister’s daughter. Thus 

X I marries y 1 (his mother’s brother’s daughter), and his sister x 1 marries her father’s 
sister’s son Z 1 , who also makes the correct marriage, but another brother of X, 
X‘, cannot marry his father’s sister’s daughter z 1 , because then a brother and a sister 
would marry a sister and a brother — he must marry his mother’s brother’s daughter - 
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two brothers may, however, marry two sisters. To return to Pentecost, we know that 
there is a dual organization there, and matrilineal descent, and we are told that 
a brother and a sister cannot marry a sister and a brother ; hence, the population 
will fall into six groupings instead of the three necessary to this prohibition, and 
a man of one grouping can only marry a woman of one grouping of the opposite 
moiety. 



FIG. 0. — .ASYMMETRY WITH MATRILINEAL DOMINANCE. 

MATRILINEAL DEbCENT AND PROHIBITION FOR BROTHEP. AND SIsTER TO MARRY SISTER AND 
brother: marriage with mother's brother's daughter allowed, therefore marriage 
WITH I-ATHEP.N UbTER'- DAUGHTER NOT POSSIBLE. A WOMAN MARRIES INTO THE GROUP CT 
HER TATIIER. A MAN INTO A GROUP TO WHICH NEITHER PARENT BELONGS. 



FIG. 4. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MARRIAGES OF THE MEN OF THE MoIETY A. B. C WITH THE 

WOMEN d. r. f. AND OF THE MEN oE MOIETY D. E, E WITH THE WOMEN >i. c. a. AND THE l 'Brand 
1’LLATIONsHIP BETWEEN FATHER. AND SON. WHO ARE NECESSARILY" OF DIFFERENT MOIETIES. 


Prohibition for Brother and Sister to Murry Sistei urn Broth,. 

W e may now ask. why is there this strange rule, that a brother and a sister 
may not marry a sister and a brother — a practice common on Ambryin and in other 
places where the dual organization is found ? The answer may be found in the 
verana grouping. In Fig. 2 we saw that John could not marry the women / because 
his father was F, but the women d married the men A, although they themselves 
were the daughters of A and d* So that a man recognizes bilateral descent as a bar to 
iharnnqc. while a woman only recognizes matrilineal descent. Thus, it will be seen 
that although a marries F. her brother A cannot marry his sister's husband’s sister f 

Thu-, women do not stand in the vernna grouping relationship to their fathers : probably 
they have no verana of their own. In spite of this, they do stand in the errand relationship to 
other men who are related to them in a certain way, i.t. to the sons of the men of their own 
group. 
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because then A would marry into his own re in, at. Therefore, a brother and sister 
must not marry a sister and a brother. This prohibition to marrv between two pairs 
of brothers and sisters, and therefore against the exchange of sisters for wives, is an 
important corollary of asymmetrical descent which will be discussed in greater 
detail later. Where it is enforced the two types of cross-cousin marriage are impossible 
— if one type is allowed the other must be forbidden. 

The key. then, to the Pentecost system is the recognition of bilateral descent by 
men and of (unilateral) matrilineal descent by women. By reason of this six 

F n f 

__ 1 t 

i I ! I 

A « = F / 

tic. o. 

2 .7 marries ’ F. who belongs to th ;ru ip of her father : 

F marries I a. who doc-' not belong r> the uimip of either of his p..i< nr-. 

groupings are formed. It may now be askeu how far can these .six groupings be 
considered as marriage classes 1 In order to answer this the relationship terms 
must be examined in detail, but it will be convenient first to see which relatives in 
group D a man of A can marry. Rivets has stated that he could marry his mother's 
brother’s wife, and he inferred that he could marry hi' brother's daughter's daughter. 
Deacon stated that he could marry his mother's brother's daughter's daughter. 0 and 
suggested that Rivers mistook tlii- marriage for that with the grand-daughter. 
I have suggested that he could perhaps also mairy tl e -i-ter'- sou's daughter* because, 
though we have no evidence that such a marriage w,i' allowed, it wus not debarred 
by the Ambrym system. 

Mm i ini/i s. 

Fig. 2 shows the possible maniuges for A in group 1 ) By the generally accepted 
rule of parent-child incest lie cannot marry his own daughter <7. nor if he marries 
aiiv other of the women d can he marry that worn in's daughter or her mother. 
So if it be accepted that he marries his mother's brotheid widow or his mother's 
brother's daughter’s daughter, he cannot marry his mother's brother's daughter 
(his maternal cross-cousin), though there seems no ntl,. a objection to this marriage. 
His possible wives, then, are women who are separated from one another bv two 

* A. Bernard Deacon, op. rit.. p. ikie t in- author states that m Leper's island. Xorth 

Pentecost, both the marriages with mother's brother's daughter's daughter and the father's 
sister's daughter's daughter take place. Among these notes of Deacon's that I have seen. I have 
not found the second type recorded in a gi-nealogv. If Deaeon actually found this marriage 
practised, then there could not have been the prohibition for a brother and uster to marry a sister 
and brother, which seems to be one e"ential part of the 'theme in that part of Pentecost 
described by Ilivers. 

j B. Z. Seligman. op. cit. 
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generations — a condition similar to that in Ambrym. Among the other relati\es 
of the eontemporarv generation (i.e. the second cousins) marriage "with two mat be 
possible because thev fall into the same class ; these are the father s mother s 
brother's son's daughter and the mother’s mother’s brother's daughter’s daughter 
(we have no record as to whether such marriages take place). As in Ambrym. 
certain grand-children are not expressly excluded from him as wives : it should 
not. however, be concluded that they are, or have been, habitual mates without 
further evidence. These are the daughter’s daughter or brother's daughter's 
daughter (as suggested by Rivers) and the sister's son's daughter. 


Analysts of Terms. 

The following tables have been compiled from Rivers' lists of relationship terms, 
re-arranging these to show how they fall into the six groups. A, B, C. D. E. F : — 


(1) A man of division A speaking : — 


Tanuiitii . . . . Father, father's brother, mother's sister's husband. 


Sibina 

RataJiina 


' Taagana 
T uana ^ 

Tihina 
Hogosinn . . 


Tarabena . . 
Aloana . . 


father's sister’s son . . . . . . . . F 

Sister’s husband., mother's father . . . . F 

Father’s mother . . . . . . . . . . f 

Mother, mother’s sister, wife of the father’s 
brother, father's sister’s son’s wife . . . . a 

The father’s sister (here is also an alternative term) 
and father’s sister’s daughter . . . . . . f 

Elder brother, father's brother’s son (elder) . . \ ^ 

Mother’s sister’s son (elder) . . . . . . . . S 

Mother's mother and her sister . . . . . . a 

Younger brother . . . . . . . . . . A 


Sister, sister’s daughter's daughter 
[Son’s wife 


Mother's brother 
Sister's son 


reciprocal ^ 


a 

b] 

A 

A 


Nit ana . . . . Son and daughter, mother’s brother’s son and 

daughter, sister's son's child . . . . . . D d 

W ife's mother, wife's mother's sister . . . . d 

Alabina . . . . Brother’s wife, wife’s sister, mother's brother’s 

wife, daughter's daughter . . . . d 

Lal.agi. . . . . Brother's wife, wife's sister, mother’s brother's 

wife, sister’s son’s wife, sister's son’s child . . d 
Bwaligana . . Wife's father, daughter's husband . . D 

Hunna .. .. Father's sister's husband .. . .. (.’ 
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Terms not given <? S 


Tantrum . . 


Sibina 


Soil- 

-oil 



B 

Mot he 

■i - brother'* *on - 

wife 


b 

Son- 

-on’s wife 



f* 

Son's 

*on - -on 



}-: 

Fat he 

i'- father, father* 

-i-tei * dauehrei 

;"* husband 

i 

i <1 *pe 

, iking, wife of A 




F'athe 

t. father * brother. 

mother's *i-ter 

- hu*band. 



father"* *i*tm-'* son. daughter"* husband sister * 
daughter'* husband . . . A 

Sistei A husband, mothei’- hither .. . ..A 


Ratahino 


Xitxna 


Tmnjana 


T liana 


1 Tihinn 
Hogosina . . 

Mabtna . . 

Habtcena 


Husband"' *i*ter. husband' mot tier, fathei * 
mother 

Mothei. mother's sister. fatliei'- brother’s wife, 
father's sistei- s son's wife 

[Father's sister, father'* sister'- daughter 

■Son and daughter 

Mother * brother's son and daughter, sister’s son's 
ehild 

Elder sister, lather's brother's daughter (elder), 
mother'* Aster* daughter (elder), mothei* 
mother 

Younger sister, sister's daughter's child 

Brother 

[Husband's father 

Brother's wife, son's wife, son's child, mother's 
brother's wife 


Husband's sister d , 

[•reciprocal to< 

(also tibino) J l. (al*o imibina) 


f Brother’s wife 


1) d 
B b 


d 

d 


1 ) 

FI 


Terms not given 


^Soil's son’s wife 
■{ Son's son's sou 
LSon's son's son s wife 


e 

E 


It will be remembered that Rivers explained the anomalies of the system by 
the marriage with the mother's brother’s wife and the brother's daughter's daughter, 
but he considered the complexity of the system to have become ' l as great as human 
beings are likely to be able to endure. "* The point of view I wish to put forward 
is that the recognition of bilateral descent by men and matrilineal descent only by 
women (which I have brought forward as the cause of the six-class grouping as well 
as the re ram grouping) is also operative in the use of the relationship terms. A glance 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 89. 

VOL. LVIII . 2 X 
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at- the list of relationship terms used by a man shows that only in two cases recorded 
(which I have indicated with square brackets) does he use the same term for people 
who belong to different classes. It will be remembered that such terms were con- 
sidered bv Deacon’s Ambrym informants to be " not straight.” I shall use the same 
expression heie terms that are " not straight ” will be considered latei. The list 
is incomplete, and no terms are given for some of the more important members of 
groups 0. B, and E : further, the father’s father, a man of group C for A. is left 
uncertain, for although Rivers was told by one informant that he would be sibi (F), 
the evidence was conflicting, and Rivers seemed doubtful of its correctness. 

It will be seen that the anomalies fall into place if considered on a grouping 
basis. The list of term* used by a woman (I have called the woman il wife of A 
for convenience) A unfortunately less complete than that for a man. But the 
ehiet interest lies in those terms which are used differently by a man and a 
woman. 

The daughter’s husband and sister's daughter’s husband are addressed by the 
term for father, to maim. by a woman but not by a man. For a woman they do 
belong to the same group as the father, for a man they belong to his own group. 
Unfortunately, these terms are not given for a man. 

The wife's mother is addressed by the term for child, hi 'tuna, by a man ; she 
dues belong to the sam*- group as his children. But a woman calls her husband's 
moth-r sibi no. who belongs to the same group as her other sibi ho. 

A woman calls her sister's daughter’s child tihin.a. the term tor younger sister 
(f.s ) • they both belong to the same group. This term is not used by a man. whose 
sister's daughter’s child belongs to his group, but is of the opposite sex and so is 
correctly called hogosinn. 

It will be noticed that the term lalagi. used by men and not by women, is an 
alternative term to wnbinn (m.s.) except in its use for sister’s son's child, who is also 
called nitiwu (m.s.). Rivers considered all the iolagi to he potential wives. They 
all belong to the marriageable group, d, for A. 

Hofjosi mi h "not straight ” for both sexes: the only other term which is 
" not straight ” for a man is mtohina. which is used for mother and includes 
father’s sister and father’s sister's daughter. These two women belong to the same 
class./. but not to that of the mother, who is a. A woman uses the same term for 
thcsi- two relatives, who are also classed with the mother, and thus for a woman 
also this term is " not straight.* I shall return to this later. 

In my list 1 have given mother's brother's child and sister’s son’s child as 
nit’inn. because in Rivers’ list he did not state that the use of this term for these 
relatives is limited to males. However, tills may be so, as for a man they fall into 

* file u*e of one term for mother and father's sister, though found in many elassifieatorv 
system*, is not consistent with the formation of the six groups in Pentecost, though the classing 
of the father s sister s daughter with the father's sister is. 
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the group of his children, whereas for a woman they do not — they belong to the same 
group as her mabum. 

We may now return to the other term that is " not straight " — used by both men 
and women, since it is reciprocal — is hogosinu : the husband’s father (F for d). son’s 
wife (in.s.) (d for F). Here a man cla-ses his sou’s wife with his sister, and a woman 
classes lie i husband’s fathei with her brother. I can see no possible reason for 
this.* It should be noted that Itogu-sina is a word used bv persons of opposite sexes 
of the same group. This is the only term which cannot be understood on the 
grouping hypothesis. 

Regarded in this light, i.t. the relationship terms tallying with a grouping which 
the natives understand but which Rivers himself was unable to discover, the difficulty 
in their use disappear^ — there is no longer a complexity " as great as human beings 
are likely to be able to endure ” for the people who use the terms. The complexity 
only exists for the anthropologist, who looks at the system from the outside. It must 
be noted that the marriages which were deduced by Rivers are not excluded on the 
grouping principle, but there is no reason to believe that they are enjoined. 

The complexity that remains is due to the unusual form of descent which, while 
it divides the community into six groups, does not separate contiguous or other 
generation^, and though only one group is marriageable, there are many women in 
that group who cannot be married. Thus, for A. the women of group d include 
his daughters. niUnv.t. and other women grouped with them (who are all equally 
unmarriageable and include the wife's mother), besides the lalayi. whom Rivers 
considered potential wives, and the apparently alternative term w'lbimt. The men 
of D (A’s wife’s division) are bindiyatm. wife’s father, daughter's husband, but A’s 
own son also belongs to the division of his wife, and those relatives by marriage 
belonging to the same group as the son are also called nit mm. " son." The men 
of A are his elder and younger brothers, and there is a special reciprocal term for 
mother’s brother and sister’s son, thus differentiating this sociologically important 
pair from the other men of his own group. The women of his own group are the 
elder sisters, the mother's mother and her sisters (ttrayam), also the sister (hoyosina). 

The mother (lata/una) also belongs to a man’s own group, ancl with her are classed 
various other unmarriageable women, including the father’s sister and her daughters, 
who. however, do not belong to Jier class but to that of the father. This is the term 
which is " not straight ” for both sexes. Both these women belong to the class of 
the sibina. and it is not clear why they should be grouped with the mother rather 
thau the former : it would not have been surprising to find a separate term for 
them as there is for the mother's brother. It may, however, be presumed that the 
father’s sister is regarded in the light of a elassiticatory mother, and if there had 
been a dual organization before patrilineal descent was recognized by men (and 

* The possible explanation given by Rivers ignores the fact that a brother and’sister cannot 
marry a sister and a brother. (Op. cit.. vol. i. p. 197.) 
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the .six groupings formed thereby), then she may have been the elassificatorv 
" mother at that time. There are two causes that may have been operative in 
classing the father's sister's daughter with her mother : (1) on the class theory she 
belongs to the same class : (2) with a dual organization she may have been a 
customary potential wife. With the recognition of bilateral descent bv men she 
could no longer be regarded as such, and it mav have been convenient to address her 
by the same term as her mother, who on the old organization was a elassiheatoiv 
mother and necessarily unmarriageable. It is curious that Rivers made no comment 
on the use of the term for " mother " for the father's sister's daughter. He explains 1 
the use of the term ” father " for the father's sister's son. and ' mother " for the 
father s sister s son s wife, by the marriage of the mother s brother's wife (or widow i. 
but he seemed to have overlooked this other anomaly. It would be a false analogv. 
of a type that seems to lit very ill with any conceivable idea of kinship pattern', 
to class the father s sister s daughter with father s sister s son s wife on account of 
this marriage. 

It is unfortunate that the list of terms is not larger so that it could be ascertained 
whether there are terms which can be used by A for members of all the group'. 
Such a list would, however, need to be very large, and could probablv never be made 
completely in the field, for it would include some persons with whom contact would 
be extremely improbable. No man of A group would be likely to come into contact 
with the members of C group of his own moiety who could trace descent to him or 
to whom he could trace descent : in like manner, his relationship to members of 
E group would also be remote. But it must be remembered that he will meet 
collaterals in those groups. In the direct male line a man comes back to his own 
group after six generations. 

For a man the groups are : — 

Own moiety : — 

A. B. C. 

Own group. Son s wife. Son’s son s son's wife. 

Mother s group. Son > son. Son’s son’s son’s son. 

Opposite moiety : — 

D. E. 

Wife's group. Son's son's wife 

Children s group. Son's son's son. 

For a woman the groups are : — 

Own moiety : — - 

A. B. C. 

( >wn group. Son's son’s wife. Son’s son's son's son’s wife. 

Mother's group. Son’s son’s son. Son’s son’s son's son’s son. 


F. 

Father's group. 
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(jppo.atp moiph / : — 

I). E. F. 

Son's wife. Son's son's son's wife. The husband’s group. 

Son's son. Son’s son'' son'' son The father's group. 

Muiitogt' Clashes. 

From this analysis of the kinship terms we are in a position to consider whether 
tile Pentecost groupings can be regarded as marriage classes. These groupings 
have not the apparent disparate character of the Australian classes, but if we mav 
accept the view that the Australian classes as well as those of Ambrvm come about 
by the recognition of certain rules of descent, and the habit of contracting marriages 
which will conform with the recognized rules, then we find exactly the same principle 
in action in Pentecost. 

Professor R add iff e- Brown has shown that in the named classes of South-West 
Australia men are not free to marry any women of the correct named class, but. 
within the class, marriage is regulated by consanguinity.* The same condition 
is found m Pentecost -- -a man must take his bride from a certain group. If this 
grouping is accepted by the native- and the irmim shows that it is -he will have no 
difficulty in knowing who falls within the marriageable grouping, yet within that 
" class " certain women will be forbidden to him. both because of the incest laws 
which operate within the family, and because of the traditional attitude adopted 
towards the parents of a spouse. Even in Ambrvm there is one type of relationship 
for a man of A_ in the correct mairying group. BA whom lie cannot marry, viz. his 
father's mother, and she is distinguished from the marriageable women by the 
relationship terms. Yet no one could deny that the Ambrvm unnamed di\isions 
function as marriage classes, because the natives themselves regard them in that 
way and demonstrated the fact to Mr. Deacon. 

The Pentecost groupings do not separate contiguous generations, so that if 
this feature should be regarded as essential to marriage classes it must then be 
admitted that it is absent in Pentecost. But it may be asked, what is the functional 
value in the demarcation of contiguous generations into separate social groups 
In anv unilateral clan organization, whether matrilineal or patrilineal, a child 
belongs to the same social group as one of its parents, and social solidarity is in no 
way impaired by this fact. The behaviour of the child, onc-e it reaches puberty, 
towards the parent of the opposite sex and of the same social group as itself is 
regulated by tradition, based on ties formed within the family, not on those associated 
with any larger social group. In some societies ceremonial avoidance brings into 
prominence the fact that sexual intercourse between the two is especially abhorrent. 

■* A. K. liu lei life- Brown. " Three Tribes of Western Au'tr.ilia." J.R.A.L vol. xlm. p. 143 . 
The author avoids the term " class " and calls these divisions sections." 
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while in others the incest barrier is observed without any -itch obvious precaution. 
The Ambrvm material brought forward the fact that, although the marriage (.lasses 
mav function so as to separate the contiguous generations. the clashes themselves 
result from the recognition of bilateral descent. It is therefore suggested that the 
separation of continuous venerations is a structural result of the recognition of the 
bilateral method of tracing descent : but it is not a function of the marriage classes. 
The parent-child form of incest is inherently strong enough being minfoned 
emotionally in every generation, so that the artificial barriers of class, name, or 
totem are not needed to draw attention to its illegalitv. 

The mode of reckoning descent can be regarded in Pentecost is well a> in Amin vm 
as the force which has divided the communitv into croups, but the peculiar nature 
of the descent in Pentecost — -bilateral for men and unilateral for women -has 
prevented the marriage of a brother and a Aster with a sister and a brother, and 
with the daughter of the one type of cro>s-cousin. and at the same time it has 
neeessarilv failed to separate contiguous generations. Also it does divide the 
community into six groups in this locality. This, however, is not an inevitable 
result of this form of asymmetrical descent — all that it must do is to form a series 
of groups of three, which, with matrilineal descent, a man would regard as (1) own 
group (mothers group): (2) wife's group: (3) father’s group: while a woman 
would regard them differently, thus : (1) own group (mother’s group) : (2) husband’s 
group and father s g r0 up : (3) group of the brother’s wife. With patrilineal descent 
the group would be as follows: — For a man: (1) own group (father’s group): 
(-) wife s group, mothers group: (3) group of sister’s husband. For a woman: 
H) own group (fathers group); (2) mother’s group, group of brother’s wife: 
(3) husband s group. There is. however, abundant evidence for a dual organization 
in the New Hebrides, so that the dual organization can be looked upon as the factor 
which has determined six groups instead of an indefinite number of associations of 
triple grouping. 

T'i[»rnl Marn.'i'/c .< A ^ •aicn.it/ /I n-ith the Formation of (irony*. 

From our knowledge of Australia and Ambrvm we should expect a definite 
pe of marriage to be associated with the six groups in Pentecost. Among the 
possible marriages given above, several women were alreadv the wives of other men. 
and thus, though probablv available as secondary wives, could not be regarded as 
tvpical marriages. From Air. Deacon’s notes, we know that the marriage with the 
mother s brother s daughter s daughter takes place, and this mav be regarded as the 
tvpical marriage. 

Asvmmetkicai. Descent in Taxxa. 

There is some evidence that points to asymmetrical descent in Tanna. in the 
Southern New Hebrides. There is no trace of dual organization, and descent is 
patrilineal. Although marriage is said to be allowed between cross-cousins, there 
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are two terms for the female cross-cousin ; father’s sister’s daughter, rahnyehm. 
is also the term for wife, while mother’s brother's daughter, oewon. is the term for 
brother’s wife (w.s.). It is not mentioned that one type of cross-cousin is preferred 
to the other, nor is it hinted that one is forbidden ; indeed. Mr. Humphreys* sirs 
that cross-cousin marriage is practiced, but he adds that the common custom i- for 
female children to be betrothed at birth, and that they are usually given to their 
mother s brother's sons as wives. There are. therefore. 5 omr grounds for supposing 
that a man now preferably marries his father’s sister's daughter, but then are 
indications that previouslv he may not have been allowed to marry his mother’s 
brother’s daughter. For Mr. Humpbrevs quotes the Kev. \V. Gravy as stating 
that a man may take no liberties with his sister’s husband’s sister, but that he 
(Humphreys) found no trace of avoidance between these two. Ceremonial behaviour 
between a man and his sister’s husband's sisters might be expe< ted where a brother 
and sister could not marry a sister and brother, which marriage must be prohibited 
when one type of cross-cousin marriage is allowed and the other forbidden. 

The condition found in Tanna may be eompared with Assam (see below), where 
there is patrilineal descent : marriage with the father s sifter’s daughter takes place, 
but there is a prohibition to marry the mother’s brother’s daughter and for a brother 
and a sister to marry a sister and a brother. 


Modification of Rivers' Si heme of "The History of Melanesian Socikiy.’’ 

Before turning our attention to other places where the asymmetrical mode of 
descent may be in operation, we must consider how far this new reading of Rivers’ 
Pentecost material affects his constructive plan of The IHston/ of Melanesian Soeiity. 

It is essential to the theme of Rivers’ 'nook that the dual organization with 
matrilineal descent had at one time a far wider distribution than at present. J This 
form of society, according to Rivers, was characterized by gerontocracy, and both 
sexual communism and a communistic attitude to property. § F urthor, he considered 
the Pentecost system to be the most archaic of the systems recorded for Melanesia.!’ 
Much of the argument for the various historical strata that he built up was founded 
on this supposition. Hi' therefore regretted that he had been unable to fathom the 
meaning of the rerano. which lie supposed to be an important modification of the 
dual organization, but curiously lie disregarded the information that he had received 
which implied that a brother and a sister could not marrv a sister and a brother.*; 
Had he realized the importance of this grouping, and the significance of the 

C. [I. Humphreys, The Southern Stic Htbridts : an Ethnolnijk'il Record (1920). 

'•* Rcpt. Just. As*. Adr. ScL. 1S<>2. P . 074. 

J Op. rit.. vol. li. p. To. 

j Op. cit.. numerous references, ami col. it. pp. 00, 07, 007. 

, Op. cit.. vol. li, p. 18s. 

*; See footnote, p. 039. (Op. cit., vol. ii. p. 7o.) 
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prohibition, he would searcelv have regarded the Pentecost system as an archaic form, 
for though thi- prohibition does not destroy a dual organization, it deprives it of 
two characters which have usually been considered essential to it. and which certainly 
have great social value. i.<-. the right to marry either type of cross-cousin, and for 
brothers to exchange sisters as wives. In greater opposition still to his argument is 
the patrilineal nature of rerann grouping. I liable to discover the nature of the 
re i(iia. Rivers hazarded the suggestion that it might be a local group.* He obtained 
evidence that certain kinds of property were held in common by the re ram. and 
regarded this as evidence of more geneial communism in the past. He suggested 
that "it is possible that the Pentecost nwixi ami the divisions of the vor of the 
Banks Islands furnish a mechanism by means of which inheritance by all the 
members of the moietv of a certain generation became limited to those standing in 
certain nearer relationships. In other words, it is possible that the vercuia and similar 
groupings within the moiety have come into existence as the means of setting a limit 
to communistic ownership, and are a product of rln* process whereby individual 
ownership developed out of communism. ’’+ 

With regard to the main age- that Rivers considered to be typical of the dual 
organization, and of which lie saw evidence on Pentecost, viz. with the mother'" 
brother's widow and the daughter’s daughter or brother’s daughter’s daughter, it i" 
clear that they will be regarded as of less fundamental importance when they aie 
seen to be only two of tie* possible marriages permitted on a grouping basis than if 
considered to be enjoined marriages so habitual as to be responsible for the extreme 
complexity of the system. 

ft has been seen that the principal of reckoning descent bilaterally bv one sex. 
and unilaterally by the other, causes the prohibition of the exchange of sisters as wives, 
and where cross-cousin marriage is allowed only one tvpe instead of both is possible. 
Tins is so important a modification of the dual organization that the Pentecost 
sv.'tem cannot be considered as a specially ancient form ol that type of social 
oiganization. 1 do not propose to make any further criticism of the historical basis 
of Melanesian culture, but only wish to point out that those arguments that depend 
on the supposed archaic features of Pentecost sociotv will need revision. 


Asymmetrical Descent tx Other Areas. 

Having eoii'itiered the working of asymmetrical descent in Pentecost, we have 
now to enquire whether this principle will throw light on the social organization of 
other areas. It may be supposed that wherever a brother and a sister arc prohibited 
from marrying a si.-ter and a brother this regulation is due to asymmetrical descent : 
further, permission to marry one type of cross-cousin coupled with prohibition to 


* Op . t ‘ if ., vul. ii, p. Si. 

* Op . cit ., vol. ii. p. 14:9 
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the other type points to the same cause. If. however, both types of cross-cousin 
marriage are permitted, but one is preferred, this would not be due to the method 
of tracing descent but to other social causes. Xo complete survey of cross-cousin 
marriage about the world is proposed, and it is probable that in many areas where 
the rules of descent allow both tvpes of cross-cousin marriage, one type may be 
favoured at the expense of the other. In Assam, however, there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that -ocietv is divided into a definite number of groups due to 
asymmetrical descent. 

A'Stlin. 

It is not possible here to examine all the social organizations of Assam, of which 
there is a considerable varietv. some having matrilineal others patrilineal clans. 
In some there is a dual organization, while in other tribes the clans arc grouped in 
threes : among yet others there are eponymous families, and regulations that the 
men and women of each family respectively marry into definite named families. 
i.p. a brother and a .Aster cannot marry a sister and a brother. All that I propo-e 
to do is to consider whether the prohibition of one type of cross-cousin marriage 



I'll-. 0. — AMM5IETEY WITH PATRILINEAL DOMINANCE. 

PATRILINEAL DESCENT AND THE PROHIBITION J'Oll A BROTHER AND A SISTER To MARRY A 
SISTER AND A BROTHER: MARRIAGE WITH MOTHER''. BROTHER'S DAUGHTER ALLOWED. THERE- 
FORE MARRIAGE WITH FATHER'- SISTER.V DAUGHTER NOT POSSIBLE. A MAN MARRIES INTO 
THE GROUP OF HI*' MOTHER. A WOMAN INTO A (.RolT T<> WHI< H NEITHER PARENT BELONGS. 

while the other is encouraged, or the prohibition for a brother and a sister to marry 
with a sister and a brother, so common in Assam, and the association of clans in 
three-, can be regarded as conditioned by asymmetrical descent. 

in manv tribes with patrilineal descent marriage with the mother's brother's 
daughter is encouraged, while that with the fathei s sister's daughter is forbidden.* 
It will be seen in Fig. • > that here we have exactly the opposite condition to that 
found m Pentecost. A man marries into the group of his mother, while a woman 
avoid- the groups of both parents -o that, considered as a bar to marriage, a man 
recognizes onlv patrilineal descent while a woman recognizes bilateral descent. 
Where tin- rule holds there mu-t be at least three exogamous divisions, though 
there mav he four or more. I have not examined the kinship terms to see liow far 
the-e fall into "classe-.” 

* Mill-. The Lhotn Xagns ( Macmillan. 1922). p. 173. 
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Siberia . 

Among the Gilvak of Siberia there is an arrangement into marriage classes 
which appears to be dependent on asymmetrical descent uncomplicated by a < lual 
organization. " . . .the clan forms a society or union, cemented by common light 
and marital duties of men related through their fathers, taking their wives from 
another similar group and giving their women in exchange to a third clan, all clam 
being thus exogamic and patriarchal in organization. '* A man must take a wite 
from his mother's clan and actually he should marry his mother's brother's daughter 
(.Sternberg found that this marriage occurred very frequently), while marriage wuh 
the father's sister's daughter is prohibited. Thus the exchange of sisters as wives 
is incidentallv forbidden. If the prohibition to marry the father's sister's daughter 
is due to a fear of incest, it would be because the women will not marry into the 
clans of either parent, while the men onlv regard relationship through the father 
as a bar to marriage. Clans connected bv marital ties, calling each other pnmlf. 
customarily formed friendly alliances. Xot only was a clan thus friendly with its 
own ah until- [clan of the father-in-law] and i/myi [clan of the son-in-law], but the whole 
group formed bv these two clans, together with others connected with ohmoU and 
i/mgi by marriage, formed a friendly alliance. t The Oily a k are the onlv people 
mentioned bv Czaplicka in Aboriijimil Sibe-ua as having a social organization of this 
kind, and it should be noted that they are patrilineal ; but some of their clans have 
intermarried with the Ainu, whose institutions show strong matrilineal features. 
Xo mention is made of a dual organization in this area. 

Awencn. 

In eight patrilineal tribes in California a restricted form of cross-cousin marriage 
is practised, viz. the marriage with the mother's brother's daughter is popular, 
but that with the father's sister's daughter is prohibited. I have not seen any 
reference in literature to the prohibition for a brother and a sister to marry a sister 
and a brother, but when a man marries lib mother’s brother's daughter but not his 
father's sister’s daughter, this prohibition must be implied. At first sight this 
organization seems comparable to those tribes in Assam, where, with patrilineal 
descent, marriage is allowed with the mother's brother's daughter hut not with the 
father’s sister's daughter. There are, however, considerable difference- -the 
Californian moieties are not exogamous. and there appears to be no tendency for 
clans to be associated in a definite number of groups : and. further, in these eight 
tribes marriage is also allowed with the wife’s brother's daughter. This latter 
secondary marriage has a wider distribution than that with the mother's brother "s 
daughter in California, and Mr. Gifford's analvsis of the kinship terms shows its close 
association to the kinship system a system found in the Plains Area and the Eastern 

■* Czaplicka. Aboriginal Siberia (1914), p. 43. 
t f>p. cit., p. oO. 
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Woodland Area as well as in California.* Hence Hr. Gifford concluded that the 
marriage with the mother's brother's daughter has come about bv means of a trans- 
ference from father to son of rights to a second wife from the familv of the first wife. 
The evidence seems conclusive and accounts for the unilateral type of cross-cousin 
marriage in California, but it docs not account for the prohibition against marriage 
with the father's sister's daughter.* It is not necessarv to regard this prohibition 
as dependent on ideas of incest, it may be an economic corollary to the right to 
marry the mother's brother’s daughter (a right derived from the father) : every 
woman being destined for her father's Aster's son. she cannot at the same time be 
taken by her mother's brother’s son {the moieties not being exogauious. these would 
not be the same persons or belonging to the same groups), fr might, therefore, 
have proved necessary to forbid a man to murrv bis father’s sister- daughter, because 
otherwise he would come into conflict with the girl's father's sister's daughter, who 
(in the absence of a dual organization) would be no relative of his own. A prohibition 
of this kind would have no relation to rhe prevalent ideas of incest. Among the 
matrilineal Hopi of Arizona. J marriage with the father's sister’s daughter is allowed, 
but not that with the mother's brother’s daughter, who stands in the relationship 
of child to her father's sister’s son If. however, it should be found that the 
patrilineal American tribes regard the man iage with the father's sister’s daughter as 
incestuous, and the matrilineal tribes consider marriage with the mother's brother’s 
daughter incestuous, then it would be necessary to re-examine the systems and 
consider whether the mode of tracing descent debarred one type of cross-cousin 
marriage while the other became habitual from economic causes. 

Summary. 

The examination of the relationship terms and marriage regulations of Pentecost 
has shown that these are based on an asymmetrical method of tracing descent, with 
matrilineal dominance, resulting in a system in which society is divided into six 
classes. It has been suggested that the groupings of Assam, and perhaps the Gilyak 
of Siberia, are also due to asvmmetrieal de-ccnt. But all societies in which only 
one type of cross-cousin marriage is found are not necessarily asymmetrical in 
descent. With unilateral descent, social or economit < onditions may favour one 
type of cross-cousin marriage at the expense of the other, but wherever one type 
of marriage is definitelv forbidden, there w<- may expect to find asymmetry in 
descent. 

* Spier, ' The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North. America." f~mc. Washington Publ. 
n AiUhrop., vol. i. Xo. 2. August. 192.3. In these systems certain i ro-s-eonsms stand in the 
parent-child relationship. 

+ Gifford, Unic. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch, and F.th . , vols. xii and xvm. 

i For this information I am indebted toMr-. Barbara Aitken. w ho w as kind enough to show 
me her unpublished notes on the Hopi Indian-. 
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All forms of bilateral and asymmetrical descent may be regarded as compromise 
formations in distinction to the stricter unilateral (patrilineal or matrilineal) method 
of tracing descent, and seven variations of descent have been shown. 

The Pentecost system may be regarded as a change from unilateral matrilineal 
descent in the direction of patriliny. ft must be noted that it is the men who have 
recognized patrilineal descent as a bar to marriage, and have, therefore, restricted 
their marriage choice, while the women have conserved the ideas of incest that litted 
a simple matrilineal society. 

The condition in Assam may be regarded as a compromise towards matrilmy 
in a patrilineal society, but it is not necessary to suppose that it is due to a change 
in the reverse direction from patriliny to matrilmy : it need merely be noted that 
patriliny is here incomplete, the woman preserving bilateral (hence matrilineal) 
descent A It is interesting to note that in both types there is a certain form of sex 
solidarity, i.e. the bilateral form of descent is held by that sex only that is not 
dominant for descent as a whole. In Pentecost, matrilineal descent is dominant 
and the women have made no change, but the men have adopted bilateral (hence 
patrilineal) descent. In those parts of Assam where patrilineal descent is dominant 
the men disregard matrilineal descent, but the women observe matrilineal as well as 
patrilineal descent as a bar to marriage. This feature in descent may be compared 
to a tendency in inheritance that is sometimes seen in either matrilineal or patrilineal 
society, viz. for the men to inherit from their fathers and the women from their 
mothers. 

The- asymmetrical principle of descent may be compared with the bilateral 
principle — in both the bars to marriage are increased, and in both marriage groups 
are formed. Considerable evidence is found for regarding the bilateral descent and 
the consequent groupings of Ambrvm as tin- result of foreign influence oil matrilineal 
dual organization.'!' and the asymmetrical descent of Pentecost with its six groups 
has a closer relationship still to the dual organization, in that it has retained a pre- 
dominantly matrilineal character and that marriage with the mother's brother's 
widow is permitted. It may be supposed that whatever cause brought about the 
change from a dual organization to a six-class system with bilateral descent in 
Ambrvm. also operated in producing the asymmetrical descent and six groups in 
Pentecost. If this is ascribed to the influence of immigrants, then in Pentecost it 
must be supposed that their numbers were less, or for some other reason thev had 

* A careful studvof the -mial conditions a= well as the hi .ton of the area would he necessary 
before suggesting in whit h direction the change has come about, but it must be remembered that 
the social organization of the Garo of Assam i- more thoroughly determined by the matrilineal 
principle than probably that of any other known people : the exchange of deters as wires is 
allowed among them Jn the Garo we have an example of a people with unilateral (matrilineal) 
descent who. for ccnnomu reasons, favour one type of . ross-eousin marriage (that with the 
mother s brother a daughter), but to whom the other type is not. forbidden. 

' 1> . Z . S'elieman. op. rlt. 
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a less powerful influence on the inhabit, inh and so were more thoroughly absorbed 
into the population. But the marriage law> of the dual organization were upset ; 
men of mixed origin, or those who had suffered foreign influence, found themselves 
debarred from marriage with women of their father's group, because of some newly 
recognized close association between a man and his father's group : but as the 
women did not share this sentiment, a brother and a sister could no longer marry 
a sister and a brother, and hence only one type of cross-cousin marriage was possible. 
Whether this type (with the mother - brother"' daughter) is or has been practised 
on Pentecost we do not know, but the presumption is that the marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s widow and with the mother’s brother's daughter's daughter 
made the cousin marriage impossible, because of the strong feeling against marrying 
a woman and her daughter, a sentiment crystallized in the mother-in-law taboo. 

Without a detailed examination of the cultures of A"um. any guess at the 
development of asymmetrical descent there would be worthless : it may. however 
be noted that in many tribes it is associated with a dual organization. 

Before concluding, consideration must be given to the possibility of the develop- 
ment of asymmetrical descent fiom the unilateral clan by means of the greater 
influence of the bilateral family (without a cultural change either from a dual 
organization or the influence of an immigrant people). There is some difficulty, 
however, in understanding the course of such a development. It is well known that 
inheritance of property and succession to office may pass in a manner other than that 
prescribed by recognized descent, without any apparent restriction of the marriage 
laws, which must come about with the adoption of asymmetrical or bilateral descent. 
Injunctions to marriage and the remarriage of widows may be prompted by reasons 
of property, for which it is not necessary to suppose foreign influence, but there is 
no evidence that such causes operate in the prohibitions to marriage. Prohibitions 
to rnarrv certain relatives are based on the extension of the idea of incest : these are 
typically extended on a clan basis, i.e. exogamy.* If these were extended on the 
bilateral family basis then the result must be prohibition of marriage between all 
persons to whom relationship can be traced. Such a condition is found in the 
taviti of Eddvstone (Solomon Is.) : this we look upon as the result of tracing descent 
bilaterally without the dominance of either the matrilineal or patrilineal principle. 
It is obvious that where such a grouping is found only careful examination of the 
cultural area could show whether it had evolved directly from the bilateral family 
without any intermediate state with unilateral grouping or was due to a breakdown 
of the clan svstem. In the New Hebrides, however, all the evidence is in favour of 
culture-contact being the force which has brought the patrilineal principle into 
conflict with the matrilineal principle in clan organization, resulting in both the 
bilateral and the asymmetrical descent found in the area. It seems difficult to 

* The important exception of extension to the ortho-cousin will be treated in a sub- 
sequent work. 
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suggest any mechanism to account for the other alternative, i.e. asymmetry being 
produced as the result of the influence of the bilateral family on the unilateral clan, 
so that it can justly be discarded. 

The social systems considered have been seen to be regulated by the recognized 
form of descent, not by the typical marriage in each area. The typical marriages 
are those which may be preferred for economic or other reasons within the group 
of possible mates. The prohibitions to marriage are the logical outcome of the 
extended rules of incest, based in each system on the recognized rule of descent. 

The importance of these findings, from the point of view of the theory of social 
organization, has been suggested in the introduction, and I hope to deal with these 
at a future date. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 1928. 

■January 2 Uh. 1928. 

Annual Meeting. (See p. 1.) 


January 3nJ. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce read his paper on " Further Researches in Lnbaantun. 
1927," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Mitchell Hedoi>. Mrs. Ait ken. Professor 
de Montmorency, Miss Durham. Miss Tildi>ley. Miss Werner. Mr. Braunholtz 
and the President, and Capt. Joyce replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt. Joyce for his valuable and 
inteiesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 17th. 

■Janaury 17th. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place 
Mr. H. J. £. Peake. President, m the Olnm . 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and continued. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. A. K. Bate. Mr. George G. Campion. Mr. A. T. Culwiek. Mr. E. C. Figgs, Mr. A. S. 
Gillespie. JR. A. J. Hicks Gower. Mr. Rupert A. Haig. Mr. George H. Hill. 
Rev. Neville Jones. Mr. R. H. 8. Peter. Mr. IV . T. A. Philpot. Mr. M. 8. Seva Raman. 
Mr. J. Iv. G. Syme and Mr. C. E. Yulliamy. 

Professor R. Ruddles Gates read his paper on "Amerindian Crosses in Canada." 
illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams. 

Tim paper was discussed by Dr. Shrubsall. Mrs. Aitken, Miss Durham. 
Miss Collum. Miss Murray. 3Ir. G. Powell and the President, and Professor 
Ruddles Gates replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Ruddles Gates for his 
valuable and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till Januarv 24th. 1 


1 Annual General Meeting. 
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February I \lh, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professoi J. L. Myres. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor F. G. Parsons read his paper on " The Increasing Size of the Skull, 
illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shrubsall. Professor Le Gros Clark. 
Mrs. Honsux. Mr. Parkyx and the President, and Professor Parsons replied. 

A heart v vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Parsons for his valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till February 28th. 

February 2&h. 1928. 

Ordinaiy Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. A. \Y. Cunninghame. Air. E. D. Evans. Capt. J. H. Green, Dr. B. J. Guha, 
Dr. 0. \V. Roberts and Mr. Stuart A. Wolfenden. 

Mr. E. R. Tratmax read his paper on " Avelines Hole, a late Upper Palaeo- 
lithic Station in Somerset.” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Parsons. Dr. Shrubsall. Dr. Haddon. 
Miss Durham and Mr. Bestermax. 

Professor A. Van Gexxep was present, and addressed the meeting on the 
Folk Arts Congress at Prague.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Tratmax for his lucid and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 13th. 

March 13 th, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor Ii. II. L. Schwartz delivered his lecture on " Bushman Types.” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Sir Arthur Keith, Major Vischer, Mr. E. Torday 
and the President, and Professor Schwartz replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Schw artz for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 27th. 

March 21th, 1928. 

Ordinaiy Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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Professor Sir Arthur Keith read liis paper on " Human Remains Discovered 
by Sir Anrel Stein in Ancient Cemeteries of the Taklamakan Desert,” illustrated by 
lantern slides and specimens. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Bryce. Professor Pahsoxs, Dr. Shrue- 
sall, Dr. Ha i) dov and the Presidex’t. and Sir Arthur Keith replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Keith for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till April 17tli. 


April nth, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. F. R. Bishop read his paper on Native Life in Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake, Mr. Bexsley. Capt. Fuller, 
Miss Pullea’-Burry and Mrs. Aitken, and Mr. Bishop replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bishop, and the Institute adjourned 
till April 24th. 

April 24 th, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Miss Edith Clark, Major Horace G. Powell-Cotton, Mr. D. Storrs-Fox, Rev. Jesse 
Hipperson and Mr. Joseph Unwin. 

Mr. Miles C. Burkitt read his paper on " South Africa's Past in Stone and 
Paint,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Sollas, Professor Schwartz, Mr. Hobley, 
Miss Durham, Professor de Moxtmorexcy, Mr. Braunholtz, Mr. Leakey, Mr. R. 
Webster (representing the High Commissioners of South Africa) and the 
Presidex’T, and Mr. Burkitt replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Burkitt for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 8th. 

May 8th, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. Past-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. E. Torday read his paper on “ Dualism in Western Bantu Religion and 
Social Organization.” 
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The paper was discussed by Rev. E. W. Smith. Dr. St annus. Mr. Brauxholtz 
and Mr. Perry, and Mr. Torday replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Torday for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 22nd. 

May '22nd. 1928. 

Ordinal y Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Air. H. J. E. Peake. Past-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor J. L. Myres read his paper on " Ancient Greek Physical Types/’ 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Garson. Professor Parsons, Dr. Mumfobd. 
Miss Durham, Professor Ruggles Gates, Air. Peake and Professor de Mont- 
morency. and Professor Myres replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Myres for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till June 5th. 

June 5th, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. G. W. B. Huntingford read bis paper on “A General Survey of the 
Nandi-speaking Tribes of Kenya and Uganda," illustrated by photographs. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Balfour. Mr. Driberg and the President, 
and Mr. Huntingford replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Huntingford for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till June 19th. 

June 19 th. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Marks, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. Neville .Jones gave a general survey of the Stone Implements of South 
Africa, and Col. W. E. Hardy read his paper dealing with his exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Burkitt. Mr. Hobley, Dr. Haddon, 
Mr. Braunholtz and Miss Cat on -T h o m p s o n . and the Rev. Neville Jones and 
Col. W. E. Hardy replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturers for their interesting and 
lucid description of the stone implements of South Africa, and for the beautiful 
specimens they had exhibited, and the Institute adjourned till Julv 3rd. 
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■J " bj Zed. 1928. 

■Special Meeting. 

Professor J. L. Myres. President, in the Chair. 

Dr. E. H. Hr xt gave an address on the " Rock-hewn Temples of Ajanta 
and Ellora,” illustrated by beautiful lantern slides, photographs and exhibits. 
Mr. K. de B. Codrixgton spoke on the Architecture and Sculpture of the Temples. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Hunt and Mr. Codrixgton for the 
valuable and interesting paper and beautiful lantern slides and exhibits, and the 
Institute adjourned till the Autumn. 


Oc/obt r Zed. 192b. 

Bv kind invitation of the Director of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, a Conversazione was held at the Museum at 8.30 p.m. 

Miss W. Blackman gave a demonstration of Magico-Medical Practices of the 
Fellahin. 

October 'lord. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Mvres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss M. L. Tildesi.ey read her paper on " Racial Anthropometry : a plan to 
obtain International Uniformity of Method. 

The paper was discussed by Sir Arthur Keith. Professor Parsons. Mr. Peake, 
Miss Collum and the President, and Miss Tildeslev replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Tildesley for her lucid and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 6th. 

A ore mbe e 6 th. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Miss Durham in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Capt. E. L. Gruning read his paper on The British Museum Expedition to 
British Honduras. 1928." illustrated by lantern slides and specimens. 

The paper was discussed by .Miss Durham. Dr. Rushtox Parker, Mr. Garfitt. 
Mr. Brauxholtz and Mr. Horximan. and Capt. Gruning replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt. Gruning for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 20th. 

A oa mber 20th, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. Past-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
H.R.H. Princess Georges of Greece and Denmark. Dr. Henry M. Ami, Mr. Oliver 
Davies, Mr. Louis Fonrie, Dr. J. C. M. Gwen. Major Alfred H. Horsfall, Mr. Eslyn 
Marcar Marjoribanks, Major Edward Albert Marples. Dr. Merell Philippa Middle- 
more, Mr. John Maurice Reynolds. Mr. Page Rowe and Mr. F. S. Thornton. 

Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong read his report on >s Excavations in the Pinhole 
Cave, Cresswell, and the Recent Discovery of an Engraving of a Masked Human 
Figure," illustrated by lantern slides and specimens. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Hazzledixe Warrex, Mr. Parkyx, 
Miss Catox-Tfiompsox, Mr. Horxblower and Mr. Peake, and Mr. A rmstrong 
replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Armstroxg for his valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the Huxley Lecture on 
November 27th. 

December ith, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sir J. Hubert Murray, K.C'.M.G., read his paper on " Papuan Criminals and 
British Justice.” 

The paper was discussed by Professor Seligmax, Professor Malixowski, 
Lord Olivier, Miss Durham and the Presidext. and Sir Hubert Murray replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Hubert Murray for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 18th. 

December 1 8th. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. A. C. Haddox. Past-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. J. E. Daniel. Mr. \\ . Xorman Davies, Mr. C. W. Olliver and Professor J. Simpson. 

Miss R. M. Flemixg read her paper on “ A Study of Growth in Children : its 
Ethnological and Educational Significance. An Analysis of six years' consecutive 
Measurement.” 

The paper was discussed by Sir Arthur Keith. Dr. Haddox, Mr. Peake, 
Miss Durham and Mr. Fallaize. and Miss Flemixg replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Flemixg for her valuable paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till January 15th. 1929. 
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